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MY  CHOICE. 


It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 

W'y,  rain's  my  choice. 

In  this  existence,  dry  and  wet 

Will  overtake  the  best  of  men — 
Some  little  skift  o'  clouds  '11  shet 
The  sun  off  now  and  then ; 

They  ain't  no  sense  as  I  can  see, 
Immortals  sich  as  you  and  me, 
A-faultin,  Nature's  wise  intents, 
And  lockin'  horns  with  Providence. 

It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain  ; 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice ; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 

W'y,  rains  my  choice. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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Anulysis    Ami    Key. 

I — Herod:  Effect  of  quest  of  Magi 
upon  him.  Ambition  to  found  a  dy- 
nasty which  should  survive  him. 
Jealous  of  a  rival. 

II — Jerusalem:  Perturbation  on  ac- 
count of  rival  to,  Herod.  His  reprisals 
feared.      City    not    ready    to    receive    a 


Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of  '  III — Magi 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific  in  contrast. 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.  Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  W.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 

EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 

The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip 


Their  moral  earnestness 
One  thousand-mile  jour- 
ney. To  watching  eye  star  appears. 
Kingly  gifts  for  a  king.  Indifference 
of  Jerusalem  does  not  daunt  them,  nor 
does  mean  place  of  Nativity.  Adora- 
tion. 


The  Teachers  Lantern. 

Seeking  Jesus  is  the  highest  practical 
wisdom.  All  who  seek  him  are  Magi 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     And  it 


tion  is  paid.     It  is  due  from  that  date  on*    is    n0    difficult    task    to    find    him.     No 
Please   watch  the   date    thousand-mile     journey     confronts     us. 


year   in   advance, 
and  remit  promptly. 


DISCONTINUANCES. 


thousand-mile 

No  going  up  to  heaven  or  down  to 
hades,  for  the  Word  is  nigh.  But  we 
shall   not   find   him   unless  we  have  the 


Paper  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is   same     moral      earnestness      the      Magi 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages    showed.    *    *    *   The  Magi  are  the  ideal 


are  paid. 

Entered  at   the   San   Francisco   Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

PLEASANT  FIELDS  OF  HOLY  WRIT. 

Save  for  my  daily  range 
Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Writ, 
I   might   despair. — Tennyson. 

The  Wise  Men  Find  Jesus. 

First    Quarter.  Lesson    II. 

Matt.   2:1-12. 

January   14,   1906. 
On   the   dark   background  of   Herod's 
murderous     jealousy     and     Jerusalem's 


seekers  after  Christ.  They  made  it 
their  business  to  find  Him.  They  might 
have  said:  "This  one  thing  we  do." 
They  left  home,  business,  society  and 
all  to  find  Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  spake.  They  were  not  daunt- 
ed by  well-nigh  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. They  persevered.  They  did 
not  fall  out  by  the  way,  though  it  were 
a  thousand  miles  long.  And  when  they 
found  Jesus  c*  length,  they  believed  in 
Him.  "  '  li  is  largely  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  the  finding  of  a  spiritual 
significance  in  the  various  gifts  which 
the  Magi  brought.  They  gave  just  the 
best  they  had,  the  choicest  things  their 
far-off  country  produced.  We  may  well 
imitate  their  example.    *  *  *   The  skulls 


cold  indifference,  the  moral  earnestness  |of  the  Macj    b]azin     , 
of  the  Magi  shines  with  a  pleasing  lus-  ,  pIayed  ,„  the  f    the  cathederal  at 

ter.  From  their  home  a  thousand  miles  Cologne.  Each  skull  is  crowned  with  a 
in  the  east  they  came,  not  prompted  diadem,  and  the  name  of  the  wearer  Is 
merely  by  the  vague  expectation  of  a  written  in  rubies  upon  it  Such  literal- 
Savior  which  was  abroad  in  the  heathen  ism  is  unfortunate.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  at  that  time,  nor  the  faint  hints  Mag,  is  far  mo).e  lmportldttv j,^  the,e 
found  in  their  own  sacred  books.  No  bones.  *  *  *  According  to  the  charae- 
doubt  they  first  learned  of  the  Messiah  ter  of  each,  what  is  good  news  to  one  is 
through  some  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  evil  to  another.  What  were  blessed  tid 
In  a  borrowed  scroll  they  read  of  Him  ings  to  Magi  and  shepiierds  were  the 
of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  spoke,  evilest  possible  to  Herod  and  the  Phari 
To  minds  prepared  for  it,  and  eyes  \  sees.  Character  is  still  and  in  everv 
watching  for  it,  the  star  in  the  east  case,  the  true  touchstone' 
appeared.  Their  obedience  to  the  heav- 
enly vision  was  instantaneous.  Going 
to  do  homage  to  a  king,  they  must  needs 
carry  kingly  gifts — links  of  gold  and 
tears  of  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

That  they  were  not  sweirved  from 
their  purpose  by  the  indifference  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah 


"  'Pardon  me,  sir,'  I  say.  'You  have 
dropped  something,'  and  I  point  to  pil- 
lar in   the  background. 

"He  always  runs  back,  feeling  his 
pockets.  In  three  cases  out  of  four 
he  misses  the  train.  I  trust  that  while 
he  waits  for  the  next  train  the  point 
dcwns  on  him. 

"If  he  chooses  not  to  catch  the  train, 
h.;>  either  subsides,  crushed,  in  which 
case  I  know  he's  got  the  point,  or  else 
he  comes  to  me  and  says: 

"  'See  here,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  did  I  drop?' 

"I  look  him  over,  and  kind  of  raise 
my  shoulders  at  him  as  a  warning  that 
I'll  be  right  there  if  he  gets  trouble- 
some, and  say. 

"  'Your    manners,    sir.' 

"I've  reformed  at  least  six  persistent 
hogs  who  get  on  at  my  station,  and  I 
tiust  that  I  have  taught  manners  to  a 
number  of  others  whom  I  haven't  been 
able   to   observe   regularly. 

"Oh,  yes,  some  day  I'll  probably  run 
up  against  a  better  man,  and  take  a 
heating,  but  it  will  all  be  in  the  inter- 
est  of  the  cause." 


IN  HIS  LIKENESS. 


HIS  MISSION  IN  LIFE. 


The  New  York  "Sun"  tells  of  a  mus- 
cular young  man,  once  on  the  Columbia 
rush  line,  who,  on  leaving  college, 
is  new  evidence  of  their  thorough-going  srught  to  do  good  with  his  abundant 
seriousness.  To  find  such  skepticism  muscle,  and  hit  upon  the  following  plan 
at  the  very  seat  of  the  Hebrew  faith  '  of  reforming  his  erring  fellow  citizens 
was  enough  to  dash  their  zeal.     But  it  '  „  fc  B  ienow  citizens, 

did  not.   To  be  pointed  to  a  mean,  little,  in«says- 

straggling  Judean  hamlet  as  the  possible  ]  "I  take  a  subway  or  an  elevated  train 
place  of  the  Nativity,  to  actually  find  about  four  times  a  day.  I  wait  until 
the  Babe  in  the  meanest  place  that 'the  gate  is  opened  for  the  hog  who 
mean    village    afforded — none    of    these    __,  ,   ,  e 

things  moved  the  star-led  Magi.  Great  makes  a  rush'  and  -*am3  llis  wa?  ahead 
was  their  faith.  ,°"  women,  children  and  weaklings. 

This   thousand-mile   triumphal    prog-  I      "He    is     always     there;     sometimes 


I  pick   out  the 


ress  of  faith  reaches  its  golden  climax    three  or   four   of  hir 

in   an   act   of   worship.     In  attitude  of    „,„„„f  .  .  ,, 

loving    reverence     they    presented    the    worst  one'  and  follow  him-     Just  a»  He 


heart's  adoration,   always    richer    than 
oblation  or  gift. 


reaches  the    gate    I    tap    him    on    the 
shoulder. 


Bishop  Thoburn  tells  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  his  dead  child.  It  seemed  a  very 
imperfect  photograph,  so  blurred  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  loved  features 
could  be  seen  in  it.  But  one  day  he 
took  the  picture  to  a  photographer,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
improve  it.  In  three  weeks  the  bishop 
returned;  and  as  he  saw  the  picture  in 
its  frame  on  the  wall,  he  was  startled.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  child  were  living  again 
before  him.  The  image  had  been  in  the 
old  picture,  but  was  concealed  beneath 
the  blurs  and  mists  that  were  there 
also.  The  artist,  however,  had  brought 
it  out  in  strong,  living  beauty,  until  it 
was  like  life  in  its  tender  charm. 

In  every  true  disciple  of  Christ  there 
is  the  image  of  the  Master.  It  may  be 
very  dim.  Its  features  are  overlaid  by 
blurs  and  blemishes,  and  are  almost  un- 
recognizable by  human  eyes.  It  is  the 
work  of  Christ  in  our  lives  to  bring  out 
this  likeness,  more  and  more  clearly, 
until  at  last  it  shines  in  undimmed 
beauty.  This  is  what  Christ  is  doing  in 
many  of  his  ways  with  us. — Selected. 


Doctor  (to  Pat's  wife,  after  examin- 
ing Pat,  who  had  been  run  down  by  an 
auto) :  "Madam,  I  fear  your  husband 
is  dead." 

Pat  (feebly) :  "No,  I  ain't  dead  yet." 
Pat's  Wife:    "Hush,  Pat,  the  gentle- 
man knows  better  than  you." — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


Eternity  itself  cannot  restore  the  loss 
struck  from  the  minute. — Ancient  Poet. 
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WITH  CHRIST  AT  SCHOOL. 

Herman  S.  Reichard. 

"Come,   learn   of   me!" 
The  words  so  wondrous  sweet, 
Fall  from  the  Master's  lips — 
With   tender   love   replete. 

"Come,  leave  dull  dross  behind, 
And  learn  of  me." 

Teacher  divine! 
In  thy  great  school  of  prayer 

Kneel  we  as  suppliants  meek. 
Meet  us,  as  humbly  there 
Thy  richest  grace  we  seek, 
Master  divine. 

Our  stubborn   will 
Melt  with  thy  love  so  warm. 
'Mid  life's  absorbing  stress 
Keep  safely  from  all  harm; 
Close  to  thy  bosom  press — 
Thy   peace   instill. 

Then  let  thy  joy 
Sweeter  than  aught  of  earth 

Flood  with  a  radiant  power 
Lives  filled  with  carnal  mirth. 
Songs  born  in  heavenly  bower, 
Our   lips    employ. 


We  establish  this  week  a  new  department  in  The 
Pacific  Presbyterian  under  the  caption,  "The  Para- 
graph Club."  A  full  statement  concerning  it  will  be 
found  in  that  connection.  We  have  reason  for  the  con- 
fident belief  that  this  department  will  be  found  of 
considerable  interest  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers. 

Transportation  competition  between  San  Francis- 
co and  Portland  has  been  needed  for  some  time.  The 
placing  of  a  line  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  will  give  this  to  some  extent. 
The  indications  are  that  the  steamers  will  make  about 
as  good  time  as  the  railroad  trains. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lochwitzky,  a  Russian  exile,  has  been 
giving  in  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  state  a  vi- 
vid picture  of  life  as  it  is  in  Russia.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
without  offense  was  banished  to  Saghalien.  He  in- 
tends to  become  an  American  citizen  and  has  taken 
out  his  first  papers.  Any  organization  wishing  a 
thrilling  account  of  convict  life  in  Russia  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Lochwitzky  at  11 12  Taylor 
street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Young  People's  Missionary  Institute  for  San- 
Francisco  and  vicinity  will  be  held  in  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  on  Mission  street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  next 
week.  Evening  sessions  will  be  held  also  in  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  Alameda.  This  is  the  institute  which  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  prominent  missionary  workers 
in  the  East  whose  names  we  gave  last  week.  Much 
good  to  the  cause  of  missions  is  expected  from  these 
meetings.    The  first  session  will  be  on  Thursday  even- 


ing. All  evening  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
Those  during  the  day  are  for  those  who  have  as  dele- 
gates from  the  churches  registered  and  paid  a  fee  of 
$1. 

Congratulations  to  Mills  College  on  its  additional 
endowment  of  $50,000,  for  a  chair  of  domestic  science. 
And  congratulations  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith, 
of  Oakland,  in  that  they  have  put  that  money  in  a  place 
where  it  will  do  great  good.  A  few  hours  af- 
ter the  foregoing  words  were  in  type,  Mrs. 
Smith  passed  suddenly  into  the  life  beyond.  We 
let  them  stand  as  first  written.  Congratulations  for 
good  deeds  are  as  appropriate  for  the  dead  as  for  the 
living.  Their  works  do  follow  them.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
a  noble  woman ;  many  there  are  who  have  reason  for 
calling  her  blessed.  Her  special  monument,  and  one 
the  influence  of  which  will  be  ever-enduring,  will  be 
the  cottages  for  homeless  girls, -which  she  established 
and  endowed,  in  Oakland.  Ever  there  will  be  those 
who  will  be  thankful  that  God  put  it  into  her  heart  to 
use  some  of  her  wealth  for  such  a  purpose. 

Word  comes  from  Southern  California  that  en- 
couraging progress  is  being  made  in  the  effort  to  se- 
cure the  additional  endowment  for  Occidental  College 
at  Los  Angeles.  We  say  again  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  hearty  response  all  over  the  state  to  this  appeal. 
Occidental  College  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work ;  it 
is  needed  on  our  coast  and  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  con- 
dition for  doing  its  work  unhampered.  Situated  as  it 
is  in  the  rapidly  growing  and  wealthy  city  of  Los 
Angeles  we  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  men 
of  wealth  in  that  city  will  endow  it  liberally ;  but  at 
present  the  funds  must  come  mainly  from  many  small 
givers,  and  so  we  urge  upon  all  the  necessity  of  doing 
what  they  can  to  make  successful  the  effort  to  secure 
the  $200,000.  All  who  have  part  in  it  will  build  them- 
selves so  far  forth  into  the  lives  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  shall  go  forth  from  those  college 
walls  in  all  the  future. 

The  Pacific  Presbyterian  enters,  this  week,  on  its 
fourth  year  of  existence.  It  has  without  doubt  made 
a  place  for  itself  among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  California.  From  time 
to  time  words  of  appreciation  have  come  to  us  and 
have  given  encouragement  in  the  work.  That  the  pa- 
per is  needed  is  beyond  question ;  but  its  maintenance 
is  by  no  means  easy.  It  ought  to  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  readers  than  it  does  have,  and  we  ask  its 
friends  to  endeavor  to  get  their  friends  to  subscribe 
for  it.  In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne  of  the 
Presbyterian  Orphanage  at  San  Anselmo  says:  "I 
read  the  paper  with  much  interest  every  week.  It 
ought  to  go  into  every  Presbyterian  home  in  the 
state."  And  the  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham  of  Vallejo 
says  of  the  paper  that  it  is  "almost  indispensable  to 
workers  in  the  body  which  it  represents."  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  as  is  well-known  by  many  of  our  readers,  was 
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the  editor  of  The  Occident  for  several  years.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  influence  of  the  press  and  realizes  of  what 
value  is  a  paper  which  can  minister  to  the  local  inter- 
ests as  well  as  to  those  of  wider  reach.  That  the  Pa- 
cific Presbyterian  may  grow  in  influence  and  useful- 
ness and  be  a  permanent  institution  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  Pacific  coast  through 
l'resbyterianism  is  the  wish  of  the  present  writer  and 
Of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  its  establishment  and 
publication. 


€k  Qfoftgtou*  TEonb. 


A  member  of  a  church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
Indiana  ( known  also  as  Christian ) ,  offers  to  deed  a 
$12,000  farm  to  any  minister  in  that  state 'who  will 
prove  conclusively  that  sprinkling  is  Scriptural  bap- 
tism. The  man  who  makes  the  offer  is  to  be  the  judge. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  writer  is  no  longer 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  are  the  two  things 
which  keep  him  from  looking  up  the  editorial  on  that 
subject,  which  he  wrote  for  a  secular  paper  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  making  a  rush  for  that  farm. 

Further  steps  toward  the  union  of  the.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  were  taken  last  week  in 
St.  Louis.  The  agreement  entered  into  by  the  com- 
mittees will  be  ratified  by  the  general  assemble  of 
the  two  bodies  next  May,  and  in  1907  commissioners 
will  be  elected  to  the  United  General  Assembly.  This, 
we  believe,  will  be  found  as  the  years  roll  around  to 
be  very  greatly  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

The  Home  Missionary  gives  the  following  socio- 
logical census  which  was  made  recently  in  a  Western 
town:  "Number  of  families,  164;  bachelors'  quar- 
ters, 29;  owning  their  own  homes,  100;  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  same  house  for  one  year  or  less,  112;  two 
years  or  more,  42 ;  five  years  or  more,  9 ;  ten  years  or 
more,  1  ;  numberof  children,  278;  two  years  and  under, 
48;  in  Sunday  school,  100;  between  three  and  sixteen 
not  in  Sunday  school  107,  sixteen  and  more  not  in  Sun- 
day school  23;  population,  804;  American,  239;  foreign 
67;  (Germany,  Canada,  Sw.eden,  England,  Norway, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Australia);  churches,  2;  church  pre- 
ference of  heads  of  families,  Catholic,  31 ;  Lutheran,  30; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  18;  Christian,  18;  Episcopal,  16; 
Congregational,  15;  Presbvterian,  14;  Baptists,  12; 
United  Brethren,  2;  Free  Church,  2;  Free  Methodist, 
1;  German  Methodist,  2;  Unitarian,  1;  saloons, 5 ; 
spirits  consumed  per  month,  7J/2  barrels ;  beer  con- 
sumed per  month,  256  half  barrels.  Here  is  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  one  kind  of  Christian  endeavor." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  recent  date  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "A  Religious  Retrospect," 
vhich  was  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  churches  for  the 
year  1905  and  a  statement  as  to  conditions  and  trends 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Among  other  things  the  writ- 
er of  the  article,  who  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
paper,  finds  a  tendency  toward  orthodoxy.  He  says : 
"The  judgment  of  no  one  man  is  worth  anything  as 
showing  the  tendency  of  theology.  Higher  critics 
claim  they  have  won  everything,  and  conservative 
theologians  declare  higher  criticism  to  be  dead,  and 
higher  critics  to  be  buried  under  an  orthodox  wave. 


There  occurred  several  things  during  1905,  however, 
that  seem  to  point  to  conclusions.  These  are,  if  events 
are  to  be  trusted,  that  the  drift  was  toward  a  stren- 
uous upholding  of  orthodoxy  as  exemplified  by  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  is  far  more 
toleration  of  differences  of  belief  than  ever  before. 
These  events  stand  by  themselves,  for  there  was  chron- 
icled nothing  of  an  opposite  character.  There  came 
together  in  New  York  in  November  between  five  and 
six  hundred  men, representing  over  thirty  different  re- 
ligious bodies.  Unanimously  these  men  inserted  the 
word  'divine'  in  a  sentence  framed  by  a  conference 
committee  and  containing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Methodist  bishops  dropped  the  name  of  a  professor 
from  an  educational  institution  because  of  alleged  dis- 
loyalty to  Christ.  Evangelistic  campaigns  that  have 
held  most  closely  to  old-fashioned  revivalistic  doc- 
trines succeeded  during  the  year  in  attracting  most  at- 
tention, and  producing  largest  results,  if  undisputed 
figures  are  to  be  accepted  at  full  value.  Those  bodies 
that  are  most  aggressively  orthodox  made  largest 
membership  gains,  while  those  Unitarian  in  tendency 
either  stood  still  or  showed  only  very  slight  gains. 
There  was  an  outcry  against  an  Episcopal  minister 
who  was  thought  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but 
when  his  utterances  were  under  investigation  by  a 
committee,  to  see  whether  he  should  be  brought  to 
trial  or  not,  he  made  far  more  conservative  statements, 
and  when  confronted  with  his  own  words,  from  his 
own  book,  he  argued  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  words 
that  he  did  not  mean  quite  all  he  semed  to  say.  The 
year  did  not  show  any  conversions  of  note  to  the  lib- 
eral standard,  nor  was  there  ever  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  America  a  stronger  showing  for  orthodoxy 
than  that  presented  by  the  more  than  five  hundred 
men  who  were  delegates  to  the  recent  Inter-Church 
Conference." 
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A  Statement  and  Greetings. 

The  "Paragraph  Club"  sends  greetings  to  the 
readers  of  Pacific  Presbyterian,  and  begs  admission 
to  their  fellowship.  A  group  of  congenial  friends, 
availing  themselves  of  the  courtesy  of  the  editor, 
undertake  to  use  this  column,  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
platform  from  which  to  speak  their  minds  on  matters 
that  seem  worth  while.  The  "Club"  might  be  said  to 
comprise  an  Optimist  (but  no  Pessimist),  an  Idealist 
and  a  Realist,  a  Conservative  and  a  Radical,  and 
several  merely  "plain  folks ;"  but  they  are  all  one 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  great  ideals  of  Christian  living. 
They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  message  of 
the  divine  sonship  and  destiny  of  mankind.  They 
recognize  that  for  the  Christian  men  and  women  of 
to-day  all  truth  is  divine  truth  in  a  measure  never 
possible  before.  They  glory  in  the  wide  outreaches 
and  open  hospitalities  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
They  believe  in  life  and  its  rich  compensations.  They 
find  in  Christian  optimism  the  only  creed  which  keeps 
faith  with  life  at  its  best.-  They  like  people,  not  as  di- 
verting puppets  in  a  passing  show,  but  because  they 
are  infinitely  likable,  and  because  they  are  the  children 
of  God. 
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Somewhat  in  this  spirit  the  members  of  the  Club 
will  speak  as  they  find  occasion.  They  have  no  "ex 
cathedra*'    wisdom    to   utter,   no   hobbies    to   parade. 


Saints  of  To-day. 
T  live  in  a  new  town  which  is  yet  almost  without 
memories  or  traditions.  But  already  it  has  its  heri- 
tage of  precious  associations  in  a  group  of  beautiful 
lives  which  have  gone  out  from  it  into  the  larger 
citizenship  of  "the  other  room."  A  splendid  old  mis- 
sionary, whose  work  has  changed  the  face  of  conti- 
nents, add  whose  name  is  known  around  the  world, 
living  out  his  last  days  in  peace  and  quiet.  A  rare  old 
minister,  superannuated,  but  alive  and  learning,  with 
the  theology  of  Sinai  and  the  heart  of  a  child,  busy  and 
useful  to  the  hour  of  his  departure.  A  gracious  old 
Christian  layman,  simple-minded  and  without  preten- 
sion, but  built  of  the  truest  stuff  that  ever  went  into 
the  making  of  a  godly  man.  They  are  all  gone.  But 
T  like  to  think  of  them.  They  are  to  me  the  compell- 
ing evidences  of  Christianity.  The  spiritual  forces 
which  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  such  lives  as  these 
need  no  other  credentials.  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
simple  Christian  goodness  of  these  souls  has  entered 
into  the  character  of  the  developing  community  and 
will  remain  "a  treasure  for  aye." 


The  Deeper  Needs  in  Education. 

An  old-time  friend  who  is  busy  in  educational  work 
recently  sent  me  two  questions  to  answer  with  refer- 
ence to  present  needs  in  education.  Here  are  the  ques- 
tions and  a  digest  of  the  answers : 

1.  "What  changes  in  existing  school  conditions  will 
tend  to  make  our  elementary  schools  more  effective  in 
preparing  our  pupils  for  real  social  efficiency?" 

"More  careful  regard  for  the  normal  and  healthful 
physical  development  of  children,  through  better  hy- 
~.Vn"c  and  sanitarv  conditions  in  buildings  and  man- 
agement :  more  attention  to  positive  physical  culture ; 
the  removal  of  abnormal  nervous  strain  due  to  over- 
crowded curricula  and  to  high-pressure  methods  of 
instruction." 

2.  "What  changes  should  be  made  in  our  educa- 
tional ideals  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  our 
present  civilization?" 

"We  ought  to  establish  our  ideals  first,  and  then 
strive  to  bring  our  present  civilization  into  harmony 
with  them.  The  fundamental  need  in  our  schools  to- 
day is  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  truth  that  education  is 
more  a  moral  than  an  intellectual  process :  a  more  im- 
perative demand  for  emphasis  on  character  in  the 
training  of  the  young. 

We  need  also  to  realize,  as  we  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  do,  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  divorce  morals 
and  religion  in  the  educational  process:  the  necessity 
of  preserving  intact  the  religious  sanctions  of  conduct 
and  character.  That  does  not  imply  the  teaching  of 
any  religion  as  such  :  but  it  does  imply  a  reverential 
and  obedient  attitude  toward  great  religious  truth." 

These  are  old-fashioned  opinions.  But  the  old  is 
ever  becoming  the  new  :  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
of  the  near  approach  of  a  great  ethical  revival  in  the 
spirit  and  method  of  American  education. 

The  Simple  Life  for  Children. 

The  hurry  and  whirl  of  our  present-day  community 
life  are  bad  enough  for  groWn-ups :  but  it  is  a  double 
pity  when  they  become  the  settings  of  a  child's  mem- 
ories.   This  truth  is  emphasized  afresh  by  the  words  of 


a  friend  whose  early  years  were  lived  under  a  differ- 
ent sky.  Her  father  was  a  pioneer  on  the  western 
frontier  when  pioneering  meant  rigor  and  self-denial. 
But  her  memories  of  childhood  are  touched  with  the 
glory  of  romance,  and  hallowed  by  beautiful  visions  of 
a  world  that  is  rapidly  passing  away: 

"The  long  gently-rising  hill  in  front  of  the  ranch, 
over  which  the  sun  rose  so  tardily  in  winter,  and  the 
shorter  steeper  one  in  the  rear  behind  which  he  dis- 
appeared all  too  soon  on  any  day:  the  valley  widening 
southward:  the  creek,  sometimes  a  mere  thread  of 
water,  again  a  rushing  torrent  crossed  with  difficulty 
in  the  wagon-bed  ferry;  and  yet  again  a  swelling  flood 
rising  higher  and  higher  until  it  entered,  unwelcomed 
but  not  unannounced,  the  ranch  house  itself,  driving 
the  family  into  what  by  courtesy  was  called  "upstairs"  ; 
the  trees  skirting  the  creek,  one  of  which  gained  a 
deeper  pathos  because  in  its  shadows  was  laid  to  rest 
the  body  of  our  little  sister.  This  sorrow,  life's  great 
teacher,  gave  us  our  first  lesson,  emphasizing  it  with 
what  no  child  forgets,  the  first  memory  of  his  mother's 
tears.  Then  the  freight  trains !  sometimes  long  enough 
with  their  big  wagons  and  many  mules  or  oxen  to 
reach  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  and  cut  us  off  for  many 
anxious  minutes  from  the  house,  if  perchance  we  were 
playing  in  the  barnyard  across  the  road.  The  times 
when  the  freighters  camped  at  the  ranch  and,  if  the 
night  was  cold,  filled  the  'Pilgrim  Room'  to  overflow- 
ing, as  they  warmed  and  smoked  and  told  the  stories 
of  the  plains  before  the  roaring  fireplace,  on  which  oc- 
casions the  children  were  not  expected  even  'to  be  seen 
but  not  heard.' 

"How  well  I  remember  the  early  night  hours  made 
unforgettable  by  the  calling  and  answering  down  the 
valley  and  over  the  hills  of  the  deep-chested  gray 
wolves  and  the  sharp-voiced  coyotes  as  they  sat  upon 
the  section-corner  mounds  and  howled  gloriously!  I 
do  not  know  how  this  music  may  have  impressed  our 
elders,  but  to  us  children  it  was  entrancing;  and  even 
now  the  howls  of  the  wolves  in  Lincoln  and  Central 
Parks  cast  over  me  a  stronger  spell  than  strains  from 
Inness  Band  or  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  for  with  them 
rise  again  compellingly  the  awe,  the  wonder,  the  charm 
the  magic  of  the  universe  in  the  days  when  the  mind 
and  the  heart  were  young. 

"What  an  entrancing  spectacle  to  the  child  was  the 
bounding,  roaring,  racing  prairie  fire  of  pioneer  days! 
And  how  even  when  he  was  carried  out  in  the  night 
for  safety,  with  other  household  gods,  and  deposited  in 
the  middle  of  a  plowed  field,  he  felt  only  the  joy  of  a 
new  sensation,  the  magic  spell  of  one  of  nature's  most 
magnificent  and  now  almost  impossible  spectacles!" 

These  are  appetizing  glimpses  of  a  story  which  to 
many  mature  men  and  women  will  seem  like  voices 
from  their  own  unforgotten  past.  Fortunate  is  the 
child  of  today  whose  life  has  in  it  somewhat  of  the  free 
joy,  the  glad,  unconscious  fellowship  with  simple  wavs, 
which  has  been  in  all  times  the  birthright  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  pioneer. 

Mourning  and  its  Apparel. 

The  indulgence,  display  and  cherishing  of  grief  is 
manifestly  unchristian.  It  belongs  to  the  Pagan  or- 
der. The  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
singing  their  hymns  and  carving  their  symbols  of  hope 
on  the  tomb,  were  truer  to  the  new  conceotion  of  death 
which  entered  the  world  with  Christ,  than  are  we  of 
today. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  eternal  hope.  It 
knows  no  mourning,  save  for  sin.    Evil  is  its  sufficient 
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sorrow.  For  that  and  that  only  the  Christian  is  bid- 
den to  mourn.  Christ's  beatitude  has  reference  only  to 
sorrow  for  sin.  Death  is  a  resurrection,  the  avenue 
to  larger  life.  To  cherish  and  prolong  the  sorrowful 
side  of  death,  to  keep  open  the  wound  of  loss  that  the 
heart  may  bleed  itself  awtay  in  profitless  grief,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever, 
therefore,  expresses  and  emphasizes  the  dark  side  of 
death,  suggesting  hopelessness  and  gloom  and  separa- 
tion, cannot  be  in  keeping  with  Christianity. 

Is  it  not  time  that,  with  mourning,  Christendom 
should  put  away  also  the  apparel  of  mourning?  The 
proposition  appears  at  first  thought  careless  and  un- 
feeling, but  commends  itself  more  and  more  upon  re- 
flection. It  is  far  enough  from  the  thought  of  those 
who  desire  such  a  change  to  deal  lightly  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  death  or  stifle  natural  grief  and  its  natural 
expression.  But  there  is  no  fear  that  those  who  have 
"loved  and  lost  awhile"  will  not  think  often  enough,  or 
deeply  enough,  of  those  whom  they  loved,  and  love 
still.  The  only  fear  is  that  they  will  think  too  often,  or 
rather  too  sadly,  too  gloomily,  too  mourningly  ,  of 
them.  Such  thoughts,  and  such  only,  the  "trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe"  are  calculated  to  awaken.  One 
does  not  think,  as  he  looks  at  the  mourning  dress,  of 
the  heavenly  and  hopeful  aspect  of  death  but  of  its 
earthly  and  mournful  aspect.  Why  keep  this  side  of 
death  ever  uppermost,  and  forget  the  white  robe  and 
the  palm  branch  and  the  song  of  victory? 

"There  has  never  been  any  mourning  apparel  in 
this  home,"  said  an  aged  lady,  one  of  the  brightest 
Christians  I  ever  knew.  "Much  of  sorrow  and  death  as 
we  have  seen,  we  have  never  put  on  mourning.  We 
wore  what  we  had."  Not  many,  even  of  those  whose 
convictions  are  sinilar,  have  similar  courage. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  New  England  pastor  that, 
meeting  one  day  upon  the  street  a  widow  of  his  flock 
whose  long  veil  of  crepe  darkened  the  spring  sunshine, 
in  unbefitting  memory  of  a  husband  who  had  been 
many  years  in  heavenly  joy  and  felicity,  he  rudely  but 
kindly,  put  aside  the  veil  from  her  face  exclaiming, 
"My  dear  Madam,  haven't  you  forgiven  God  yet?" 

A  little  girl,  to  whom  her  mother  was  explaining 
the  reason  why  a  certain  lady  always  wore  black  re- 
marked that  she  should  think  that  instead  of  black  she 
would  wear  white.    True  insight,  and  brave! 

Some  simple  token  that  death  has  taken  place  in  the 
home  circle  or  an  arrangement  of  costume  to  corres- 
pond with  one's  inner  life  commends  itself,  but  why 
continue  this  burdensome,  formal,  proscribed,  dismal, 

unchristian  habit  of  mourning  apparel? 
« 

PROGRESS     TOWARD     CHURCH     UNION     IN 
CANADA. 

Press  dispatches  from  Toronto  are  as  follows : 
The  final  vote  by  the  members  on  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches 
of  Canada,  in  one  great  body,  as  agreed  upon  bv  the 
joint  committee  of  the  three  denominations,  cannot  be 
reached  before  1908.  The  new  church  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  "General  Conference"  after  the  Metho- 
dist form,  with  a  president  as  the  chief  officer.  Below 
is  to  be  a  council,  after  the  Congregational  idea,  with  a 
chairman  at  the  head.  The  next  body  is  to  be  "Pres- 
bytery," governed  by  a  moderator.  It  will  now  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  denominations  throughout  Can- 
ada for  approval,  which  it  is  expected  to  receive. 
"Throughont  the  whole  session,"  says  the  official  re- 
port, "the  utmost  harmony  and  brotherly  feeling  pre- 


vailed, all  the  members  apparently  being  animated  by 
one  purpose,  namely,  to  reach  conclusions  that  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  their  common  lord  and  the  more 
rapid  extension  of  His  Kingdom  throughout  the 
world." 

Substantial  unity  and  essential  harmony  existing 
among  the  three  denominations  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  findings  of  the  committee.  The  common  doctrines 
held  by  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  formulated.  Possible  lines  for  framing  a 
policy  for  the  United  Church,  the  arrangements  of  pas- 
toral service  without  a  time  limit,  settlement  and  trans- 
fers of  pastors,  training  for  the  ministry  and  the  rela- 
tions of  a  minister  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  are  set 
forth,  and  the  matter  of  administration  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  a  detailed  report 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  general  committee. 

The  delicate  question  of  the  relation  of  ministers  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  United  Church  is  decided.  The 
candidate  for  ordination  must  believe  himself  a  child  of 
God.truly  called  to  the  ministry,  must  hold  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  containing  sufficiently  all  doctrine  neces- 
sary to  salvation  and  be  resolved  to  teach  nothing-  but 
in  conformity  with  them.  He  must  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  United  Church,  as  he  understands,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  his 
own  personal  faith  being  in  essential  agreement  with 
it,  and  his  adherence  being  pledged  to  it.  The  com- 
mittee then  proceeded  to  set  out  in  nineteen  articles  the 
various  doctrinal  points  of  agreement.  The  law  of 
God  is  declared  as  being  revealed  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  words  of  Christ.  The  church  on 
earth  is  described  as  a  visible  and  sacred  brotherhood, 
consisting  of  those  who  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  obedience  to  Him,  with  their  children.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  two  sacraments.  Bap- 
tism is  not  stated  to  be  sprinkling  or  immersion.  A  min- 
istry is  declared  to  be  according  to  the  Lord's  will  and 
that  the  church  should  not  contain  unworthy  mem- 
bers. Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  just  and  unjust  is 
declared. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Chancellor  Burwash  for  the 
Methodists,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  M.  Ramsay  for  the  Presbyter- 
ians and  Rev.  T.  B.  Hyde  for  the      Congregationalists. 

Secretary   Sanford's   Comment. 

On  hearing  of  the  action  in  Canada,  Secretary  San- 
ford  of  the  National  Federation  of  Churches  in  the 
United  States  made  the  following  comment : 

The  situation  was  favorable.  The  denominations  in 
Canada  are  not  so  far  apart  as  one  might  think.  The 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  for  instance,  is  not  gov- 
erned by  bishops,  but  has  adopted  the  Wesleyan  idea 
from  England,  and  is  controlled  by  superintendents. 
The  result  of  that  meeting  was  that  committees  went 
back  to  the  highest  bodies  of  each  denomination,  made 
a  report  and  advocated  the  suggestion.  The  report 
was  enthusiastically  received  and  formal  committees 
were  appointed  to  meet  as  a  general  conference  com- 
mittee. This  general  committee  met  many  times, 
made  an  exhaustive  study  and  finally  came  together  on 
the  plan  announced.  The  principal  obstacle  appears 
to  have  been  the  adjustment  of  the  foundations,  en- 
dowments and  the  like  of  schools  and  colleges.  The 
men  in  charge  became  convinced  that  there  were  not 
insuperable  obstacles,  and  now  we  shall  see  a  great 
Church  moving  forward  as  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada. Its  advantages  are  obvious.  It  will  give  power 
to  the  United  Church  to  readjust  forces  and  prevent 
waste  of  material  and  money.     It  will  enable,  for  in- 
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stance,  three  weak  churches,  perhaps,  in  a  community 
to  unite  as  one  strong  church.    It  will  enable  new  fields 

to  be  opened.  It  will  set  free  money  and  will  end 
blunders  that  have  been  made  under  the  competitive 
plan.  Ii  will  strengthen  theological  and  secular  schools 
and  be  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  cause. 

While  more  than  thirty  denominations,  represent- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  Protestant  church  membership 
in  the  United  States,  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
join  in  a  Federal  Council,  plans  are  already  under  way 
to  bring  about  the  oreanic  union  of  several  denomina- 
tions. At  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  organic  union  with  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  unanimously  voted  for,  and  this 
union  has  been  approved  by  the  Cumberland  Church. 
Another  union  less  thorough  in  its  nature  will  soon  be 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  highest  councils  of 
the  Congregational,  Methodist  Protestant  and  United 
Brethren  churches.  They  have  appointed  delegates 
who  will  meet  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  February  to  arrange 
the  plan  by  which  thev  may  be  united  as  the  General 
Council  of  the  United  Church.  The  union  agreed  upon 
in  Canada  and  those  referred  to  in  the  United  States 
look  to  organic  union,  but  the  interdenominational 
movement  in  this  country  does  not  contemplate  that 
end.  It  is  only  striving  now  for  a  union  in  faith,  good 
works  and  comity.  It  will  enable  the  churches  of 
Christ  to  move  together  in  a  solid  phalanx. 
* 

CHURCH  FEDERATION  FROM  A  LAYMAN'S 
STANDPOINT. 

An  Address  at  the  Recent  Conference  on  Federation 

by  the   Hon.   Samuel   B.   Capen,   President  of  the 

American    Board    of    Commissioners    for    Foreign 

Missions. 

In  every  great  movement  there  is  a  time  for  decisive 

action.     Years  may  be  necessary  for  preparation,  but 

finally  the  time  comes  to  act.     The  hour  has  struck  in 

the  history  of  the  nation,  because  now  as  never  before 

the  movement  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 

age  in  which  we  live.     What  are  the  two  words  that 

express  the  principles  which  today  rule  in  the  business 

world?     The  first   is  co-operation.     We   have   passed 

out  of  the  age  of  individualism  into  that  of  federation, 

and  combination,  not  competition,  is  moulding  methods 

of  action  ;  there  is  more  of  brotherhood  and  less  of  hate. 

Dr.  Hale  said  at  Mohonk  a  year  ago,  "Together  is  the 

twentieth  century  word." 

The  second  thought  is  economy,  the  saving  of 
waste.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  modern  business 
that  so  differentiates  it  from  the  past  as  this.  The 
value  of  the  "by-product"  in  many  manufacturing 
establishments  has  come  to  large  proportions,  and  it  is 
considered  gross  mismanagement  not  to  save  at  every 

point. 

Now  apply  these  two  thoughts  to  the  work  of  the 
church.  Our' sects  and  denominations  have  often  been 
sources  of  rivalry  and  competition,  and  they  have  left 
the  church,  as  a  whole,  weakened  and  shorn  of  its 
power  We  have  not  presented  a  united  front  against 
a  common  enemv.  but  have  too  often  fired  into  one 
another's  camps ;  and  this  when  the  foe  that  we  fight 
is  united  and  strong.  But  we  are  moving  away  from 
the  extreme  individualistic  ideas  of  religion  prevalent 
fifty  years  ago,  and  men  are  now  considered  in  their 
relations  to  others.  Co-operation,  through  a  closer 
federation,  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Nearly  twenty 
vears  ago  I   remember  making  an   address   in   which 


"comity"  was  the  chief  thought.  We  have  now  in  our 
progress  gone  by  that  stage,  and  have  come  to 
federation. 

The  second  thought  is  this:  We  must  carry  the  . 
same  spirit  of  economy  into  our  church  work  that  we 
have  now  in  our  business,  and  thereby  come  into 
harmony  with  modern  ideas.  We  can  no  longer  go  on 
savins:  in  the  business  world  and  wasting  in  the  church. 
And  there  are  no  other  words  to  characterize  many  of 
our  church  methods  in  the  past  than  these,  shameful 
waste. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  recently  a  gentleman 
visited  three  places  open  for  reading  rooms  and 
religious  services,  and  all  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  one  another.  There  were  perhaps  twenty  people  in 
the  first,  four  or  five  in  another,  and  less  in  the  third, 
and  this  was  said  to  be  the  usual  condition.  Here  were 
the  expenses  for  rent,  heat,  light  and  janitor  service  for 
three  halls,  when  one  would  have  answered  every  pur- 
pose. In  a  small  city  in  New  England  there  were  a 
few  months  ago  three  denominations  working  and 
spending  money  to  get  hold  of  a  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers, which  did  not  number  altogether  six  hundred  per- 
sons.    Is  not  all  this 

Waste  and  Folly? 

Little  towns  out  on  the  prairies  with  500  people 
often  have  three  churches,  all  weak  and  requiring  out- 
side help.  Even  then  they  are  not  able  to  have  fully 
trained  pastors  with  ability  and  experience  capable  of. 
moulding  a  new  community.  With  one  church  only 
this  would  be  possible. 

There  is  another  word  which  is  having  a  growing 
significance,  Service.  Men  are  recognizing  as  never 
before  their  obligations  to  others,  that  no  man  can  live 
unto  himself,  and  that  his  obligation  increases  with  his 
opportunity.  Many  men  of  wealth  appreciate  that 
they  are  trustees  for  humanity,  and  that  it  is  despicable 
to  "spend  everything  upon  themselves.  Young  men 
and  women  in  increasing  numbers  are  going  into 
settlement  work,  or  are  offering  their  lives  for  mission- 
ary service  at  home  and  abroad.  Witness  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  the  Student  Volunteers  and  the 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  With  "graft"  everywhere, 
and  declining  moral  perceptions  in  so  many,  there  is 
another  set  of  men  who  have  high  purposes,  and  the 
feeling  that  greatness  consists  in  service  is  widening 
and  deepening.  But.  and  here  is  the  point  of  emphasis, 
men  who  want  to  serve  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it. 
want  their  lives  to  count  for  the  most  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  fritter  them  away  in  foolish  strife  and  sectarian 
rivalry  when  unity  is  possible.  "Together"  is  the 
watchword  for  greater  service. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  measure  the  power  of  the 
church  in  destroying  positive  evil,  and  promoting 
positive  good  if  only  we  can  thus  get  together.  We 
are  often  discouraged  and  unnecessarily  so,  because  we 
are  so  far  apart.  Some  of  you  will  remember  the  open- 
ing address  of  ex-President  Harrison  in  this  hall  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  1900.  In  that  address  he 
told  how  disheartening  it  was  for  the  army  to  march 
through  the  woods  and  the  brush  for  days,  where  even 
one-half  of  the  regiment  was  hidden  from  the  rest, 
where  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  reserve  force  any- 
where, and  when  it  seemed  as  if  each  batallion  was 
unsupported.  But  one  day  the  troops  in  their  advance 
came  suddenly  out  of  the  brush  into  a  long  meadow 
and  then  the  armv  was  revealed.     From  the  center  far 
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to  the  right  and  the  left  were  the  different  divisions 
and  brigades,  with  their  various  regimental  colors  and 
with  each  of  them  one  flag  that  made  the  army  one.  A 
mighty  cheer  then  burst  from  the  whole  line,  and  every 
soldier  had  new  courage  and  new  purpose.  This 
gathering  together  of  these  representatives  from  all 
these'  various  denominations  under  one  banner  ought 
to  give  us,  before  we  separate,  new  enthusiasm  to  get 
closer  together  in  our  work  for  the  great  triumphs 
which  are  not  far  away. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  Years  -ago  the 
English  war  department  was  considering  a  change  of 
uniform.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thinking  he  would 
get  an  opinion  of  an  old  soldier,  asked,  "If  you  were  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Waterloo  over  again,  what  kind  of  a 
uniform  would  you  like  to  wear?''  Quick  as  a  flash 
came  the  reply  from  the  scarred  veteran,  "General,  if  I 
was  going  to  fight  it  over  again  I  should  want  to  go  in 
my  shirt  sleeves !"  When  the  Church  of  Christ  gets 
all  its  various  army  corps  together  and  metaphorically 
puts  on  that  garb  for  service,  the  devil's  kingdom  in 
America  will  be  doomed. 


CIVIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  BUSINESS 
HONESTY. 

By  Robert  Stuart  M'Arthur,  D.  D., 
Pastor  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

The  entire  country  has  been  shocked  recently  by 
the  revelations  of  gross  and  disgraceful  dishonesty  in 
some  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  America.  It 
appears  that  these  dishonest  practices  have  been  con- 
tinued so  long  that  their  essential  character  ceased  to 
make  any  adequate  impression  on  the  guilty  officials. 
The  heinous  character  of  this  dishonesty  is  more 
marked  because  of  its  connection  with  insurance 
companies  than  if  it  had  taken  place  in  ordinary 
business  corporations.  Insurance  companies  are 
fiduciary  organizations  to  an  unusual  degree ;  and 
♦hese  officials  are  trustees  of  moneys  that  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred.  A  violation  of  such  trust  is  a  crim- 
inal act  of  a  peculiarly  odious  character. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  insurance  officials  and  political  office-hold- 
ers are  greater  sinners  than  were  men  in  similar  po- 
sitions in  former  times.  The  crimes  are  not  of  recent 
committal.  There  is  now  a  revival  of  civic  righteous- 
ness and  of  business  honesty.  All  over  the  country 
there  has  been  a  quickening  of  moral  sensibility.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  wrong-doing  on  the 
part  of  all  these  officials  should  be  discovered  and  pub- 
licly denounced,  and  that  those  guilty  should  be  pun- 
ished, not  only  by  social  ostracism  and  ecclesiastical 
reproof,  but  also  by  legal  penalties,  according  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  world  is  growing 
worse ;  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  never  was  so 
good  as  it  is  now.  The  standard  of  political  morality 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. There  is  far  less  business  dishonesty  now 
than  in  the  days  of  Washington,  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  increased  opportunities  of  today  in  the 
volume  of  business  and  in  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  is  much  less  profanity  and  general  immorality 
in  our  day  than  in  that  early  day.  But  all  will  admit 
that  there  is  vastly  more  evil  of  every  sort  than  there 
ought  to  be,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  and 
churchmen  to  reduce  this  evil  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum. 


The  church  must  make  her  voice  heard  along  every 
line  of  human  activity  in  favor  of  honesty,  justice  and 
truth.  The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule 
must  have  a  dominant  influence  in  the  teaching  of  the 
church  and  in  the  methods  of  business.  Men  who  are 
pious  Godward,  but  shaky  manward,  must  be  con- 
sidered bad  churchmen  and  unworthy  citizens.  Men 
who  glibly  repeat  creeds  and  then  deliberately  defraud 
their  neighbors  are  practically  heathen,  and  often 
worse  than  heathen.  We  can  best  show  our  love  to 
God  whom  we  have  not  seen  by  giving  a  square  deal 
to  our  brother  whom  we  daily  see.  A  man's  creed  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  man's  life.  The  best  test  of 
character  is  often  made  in  the  marts  of  business  rather 
than  in  the  pews  of  churches.  Churchmen  must  take 
an  active  part  in  political  life.  It  is  useless  for  them  to 
stand  aloof  and  to  denounce  the  political  pool  because 
of  its  filth ;  practical  politicians  will  simply  laugh  at 
their  denunciations.  The  political  pool  will  never  be- 
come clean,  except  clean  men  do  their  political  duty. 
In  the  Augean  stable,  according  to  Grecian  mythology, 
3,000  oxen  were  kept  and  the  stable  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  thirty  years.  No  wonder  that  Hercules  be- 
come immortal  when  he  cleansed  it  in  a  single  day. 
There  are  political  stables  equally  in  need  of  cleansing 
today.  We  ought  to  thank  God  that  Christian  men 
like  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri ;  Mayor  Weaver,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Everett  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  are  now  engaged  in 
this  herculean  task.  Churchmen  have  often  separated 
quite  too  widely  between  things  secular  and  things 
sacred.  To  a  truly  consecrated  man,  nothing  is  secu- 
lar, but  everything  is  sacred.  Patriotism  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  true  religion.  The  man  who  thinks 
that  he  is  so  interested  in  the  other  world  as  to  justify 
his  neglect  of  duty  in  this  world,  is  never  likely  to  see 
another  world  half  as  good  as  this  world.  When  these 
words  of  Terence,  the  Roman  writer  of  comedies,  "I 
am  a  man,  and  I  deem  nothing  common  to  man  for- 
eign to  me,"  were  spoken  in  a  Roman  theatre,  they 
evoked  tumultuous  applause.  They  are  worthy  to  be 
spoken  today  in  any  pulpit.  There  is  no  interest  of  hu- 
manity concerning  which  the  church  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent.  Christian  men  are  beginning  to  make  their 
power  felt  now  in  their  business  and  political  life  to  a 
greater  degree  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  We 
ought  to  rejoice  in  our  American  citizenship  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  suffrage  as  sacred  obligations.  The 
ballot-box  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  American 
Republic.  In  its  place  and  for  its  purpose,  the  ballot- 
box  is  as  sacred  as  the  communion  table,  in  its  place 
and  for  its  purpose. 

When  churchmen  do  their  duty  in  advocating  and 
practicing  honestv  in  business  and  politics,  a  new  day 
will  dawn  on  the  American  Republic  and  the  Christian 
Church.  Dishonest  politicians  are  arrant  cowards 
when  faced  by  an  honest,  brave  and  able  man.  The 
success  of  William  Travers  Jerome  in  his  re-election  as 
district  attorney  of  New  York  shows  what  one  brave 
man  can  accomplish  when  his  bravery  is  supported  by 
capacity,  honesty  and  sincerity.  He  appealed  directly 
to  the  people  as  against  the  bosses  of  all  parties;  and 
the  people  nobly  responded  to  his  trumpet  call.  No- 
vember 7th,  last  ,  was  a  bad  day  for  political  bosses, 
big  and  little,  all  over  the  land.  Honest  men,  with  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  in  the  form  of  ballots, 
drove  these  petty  and  vulgar  tyrants  into  the  political 
limbo  whence  it  is  hoped  they  may  never  emerge.  The 
world  and  the    church  are  loudly    calling  for  brave, 
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capable,  patriotic  and  genuinely  Christian  men  to  walk 
the  high  places  of  business,  obligation  and  honor,  and 
to  stand  before  kings  as  worthy  American  citizens  and 
heroic  patriots.  Our  superb  President  has  done  more 
to  call  this  class  of  men  into  public  life  than  any  other 
President  in  American  history.  May  all  patriotic  cit- 
izens and  genuine  churchmen  second  his  efforts,  so 
that  men  of  this  character  may  fill  all  business  and  po- 
litical positions  all  over  our  beloved  land. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ALL  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

The  Union  Temperance  Legislation  Committee, 
undersigned,  earnestly  appeals  to  each  good  citizen  to 
express  his  share  of  public  sentiment  to  his  own  con- 
gressman and  both  senators  in  petition,  brief  letter  or 
telegram  (which  are  good,  better,  best,  respectively)  in 
behalf  of  three  pending  temperance  measures,  each  of 
which  has  a  fighting  chance  to  win,  namely;  (i)  21 
years  of  prohibition  statehood  for  proposed  new  State 
of  Oklahoma,  including  Indian  Territory,  in  order  to 
protect  the  rich  and  inexperienced  Indians,  in  accord- 
ance with  solemn  treaty  pledges  of  the  Government ; 
(2)  Hepburn-Dolliver  bill  to  protect  state  liquor  laws 
against  nullification  by  outside  liquor  dealers  selling 
liquors  to  or  in  unlicensed  places  in  so-called  "original 
packages/'  under  protection  of  "interstate  commerce" 
powers  of  the  national  government ;  (3)  Sperry  bill,  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  all  buildings,  ships  and 
parks  owned  or  used  by  the  United  States  government, 
in  completion  of  the  policy  endorsed  eleven  times  by  a 
large  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House  against 
government  liquor  selling  in  its  various  forms. 

Good  citizens  will  need  no  arguments  to  persuade 
them  that  these  things  ought  to  be  voted  by  congress, 
but  it  is  important  to  express  public  sentiment  swiftly 
on  these  measures  and  such  expression  will  prove 
effective.  The  house  of  representatives  in  the  last 
congress  voted  joint  statehood  for  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  with  no  provision  for  prohibition 
statehood  notwithstanding  treaty  pledges  to  that  end. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any 
petitions  for  such  prohibition  had  been  sent  in  up  to 
that  time ;  but  the  senate,  in  response  to  strong  appeals 
for  such  protection  of  the  Indians  voted  21  years  of 
prohibition  statehood  for  the  whole  of  the  new  state. 
The  house  of  representatives  in  the  57th  congress 
passed  the  Hepburn  bill,  but  its  opponents  by  strong 
petitions  and  other  influence  were  able,  in  the  follow- 
ing congress — the  last  congress— to  amend  the  bill  in 
committee  and  prevent  its  passage  which  we  believe 
can  be  accomplished  if  all  who  favor  this  law-and-order 
and  states  rights  bill,  including  law-abiding  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  will  promptly  express  their  sentiments, 
each  directly  to  his  own  Congressman  and  both 
Senators. 

There  is  encouragement  to  expect  that  a  due  ex- 
pression of  existing  public  sentiment  will  carry  the 
Sperry  bill,  for  that  which  it  mainly  aimstoaccomplish, 
the  completion  of  the  exclusion  of  liquors  from  govern- 
ment buildings  by  its  banishment  from  national 
soldiers'  homes,  was  voted  by  the  senate  in  the  last 
congress,  and  a  similar  provision  to  cut  off  state 
soldiers'  homes  from  appropriations,  unless  bars  w;ere 
abolished,  passed  both  Houses  with  little  opposition. 
This  measure  would  also  exclude  liquor  selling  from 
.Yellowstone  Park,  and  make  its  exclusion  from  the 
'  Navy,  now  resting  on  a  mere  "order"  of  Secretary 
Long.'  a  law  that  only  Congress  could  set  aside. 

With  reference  to  the  vigorous  efforts  to  repeal  the 


anti-canteen  law,  certainly  repeal  should  not  even  be 
seriously  considered  until  the  new  policy  of  recreation 
rooms  as  substitutes  for  army  beer  saloons,  for  which 
the  Government  has  appropriated  two  millions  of 
dollars,  has  been  fully  and  fairly  tried,  and  we  urge 
strong  protests  against  the  attempted  repeal. 

F.  D.  Power,  Chairman,  Pastor  Vermont  Avenue 
Christian  Church. 

Margaret  Dye  Ellis,  N.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Legislation. 

Wilbur  I".  Crafts,  Superintendent  of  International 
Reform  Bureau. 

Harvey  Wood,  Field  Secretary  National  Temper- 
ance Society. 

Joshua  Levering,  of  Prohibition  Party. 

Charles  Scanlon,  Field  Secretary  Presbyterian 
Assemblv's  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance. 


Qtmon$  t%t  Cfurcfe*. 

San  Diego.— The  First  Church  is  prospering  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jordan.  Twenty-nine 
persons  have  been  received  to  membership  recently. 
The  Sunday-school  is  having  rapid  growth. 

San  Francisco,  Japanese.— At  the  communion  ser- 
vice held  Christmas  eve,  eleven  young  men  were  re- 
ceived into  this  church  upon  profession  and  one  by 
certificate,  making  forty  accessions  for  the  year  just 
ending. 

Berkeley. — Plans  for  the  new  church  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  have  been 
accepted  by  the  trustees.  It  will  be  in  English  Gothic 
style,  and  will  cost  about  $50,000.  A  seating  capacity 
of  1,200  is  arranged  for,  which  will  make  it  the  largest 
church  auditorium  in   Uerkeley. 

Oakland,  Centennial.— The  Rev.  O.  E.  Hart,  D.D., 
was  installed  as  pastor  on  Dec.  27th.  The  sermon  was 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  of  Oakland  on  "The  Blessed- 
ness of  God ;"  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
McAfee  of  Berkeley;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the 
Rev.  \Y.  C.  Sherman  of  Sacramento.  The  Rev.  H.  K. 
Sanborn,  the  moderator  of  Oakland  presbytery,  was 
the  presiding  officer. 

San  Francisco,  First. — The  month  of  December 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  First  Church.  "The  Society  of 
the  First"  held  a  fair  the  8th  and  9th,  which  was  a  suc- 
cess financially  and  socially.  The  Men's  Club  had  a 
most  interesting  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Westenberg 
presented  a  live  subject  for  discussion.  The  Literary 
Club,  Emergency  Club,  Harmony  and  English  Litera- 
ture Sections  met  at  their  stated  times.  Rev.  Arthur 
[licks  and  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah  presented  from  the 
pulpit  phases  of  Home  Mission  work  in  our  Synod, 
the  latter  illustrating  his  address  by  views  from  his 
field  in  Tuolumne  county.  Miss  Julia  Fraser  address- 
ed the  prayer-meeting  and  Senior  and  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies.  The  Bible  school  held  Christmas 
services  the  Sabbath  preceding  that  day  and  gave  gifts 
to  less  favored  children  of  our  city  and  to  the  San  An- 
selmo  Orphanage.  Friday  eveninng,  following,  the 
school  gathered  in  the  church  parlor  to  welcome  Santa 
Claus  and  have  a  merry  time.  A  box  filled  with  good 
things  was  sent  to  a  retired  minister  by  the  missionary 
section.  This  section  and  the  Y.  P.  missionary  com- 
mittee for  the  third  time  in  1905  sent  equal  quarterly 
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payments  to  the  home  and  foreign  missionary  boards. 
Watch  night  was  observed  and  those  who  were  pres- 
ent said  it  was  the  very  best  one  ever  observed  in  First 
Church.  The  earnest,  loving  gospel  sermons  by  our 
pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  K.  Guthrie  are  bearing  rich  fruit. 

San  Francisco,  Trinity.— On  the  Lord's  day-before 
Christmas  a  young  Korean  was  received  into  member- 
ship and  was  baptized.  Mr.  Pil  Sang  Yee  is  a  member 
of  a  high-class  family  in  Seoul.  His  father  was  gov- 
ernor of  that  city,  but  falling  into  disfavor  with  the 
emperor  he  was  conveniently  poisoned.  His  son  has 
been  in  this  country  for  a  few  years  studying  at  a  prom- 
inent school  in  New  York  state.  It  was  his  desire  to 
confess  Christ  in  this  country,  and  he  hopes  in  a  short 
time  to  return  to  work  as  a  missionary  among  his  own 
people.  Mr.  Yee  is  a  bright,  stirring  young  man  and 
promises  to  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Bible  school  of  this  church  held  an  in- 
teresting Christmas  service  on  the  same  day  and  the 
following  Friday  evening  witnessed  a  most  delightful 
entertainment,  at  which  there  was  in  attendance  a 
company  more  than  filling  the  ample  Bible  school 
room  of  the  church.  The  change  of  the  time  of  meet- 
ing to  the  hour  before  the  morning  worship  is  proving 
advantageous  and  a  growing  attendance  is  reported. 
A  Bible  class  has  been  organized  by  the  young  men, 
which  now  enrolls  thirty  members. 

Oregon. 

Clatskanie. — Fifty-four  members  have  been  added 
to  this  church  since  they  entered  their  new  house  of 
worship,  Dec.  3rd. 

Portland. — Portland  presbytery  at  a  pro  re  nata 
meeting  held  Dec.  28th,  received  Rev.  D.  H.  Bare 
from  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon.  Dissolved  the 
pastoral  1  elation  between  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Cal- 
vary Church,  Portland,  to  permit  him  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  First  Church  of  Astoria  and  arranged  for  his  in- 
stalation  over  the  latter  church  on  Jan.  17th.  Rev.  J. 
A.  Landsborough  accepted  a  call  to  the  Oregon  City 
church,  which  he  has  served  for  a  year,  and  Presbytery 
arranged  for  his  installation  Jan.   16th. 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

Dr.  William  Rader  will  give  a  paper  before  the 
Presbyterian  Ministerial  Union  at  920  Sacramento  St., 
Monday,  Jan.  8,  1906,  on  "The  Message  of  Christianity 
to  the  Modern  World." 


WANTED. 

If  any  reader  of  this  paper  lias  a  copy  of  "The 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad"  of  March,  1897,  and 
will  mail  the  same  to  the  undersigned,  he  will  do  an 
act  of  value  and  kindness  to  the  Presbvterian  Histori- 


;al  Society  of  California. 


Theo.  F.  Burnham. 


Sec.  C.  P.  H.  S.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 


The  boycott  in  China  is  serious  one  day  and  has  en- 
tirely collapsed  the  next,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  daily  dis- 
patches. On  the  whole  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  in  China  is  growing  and  that  ser- 
ious trouble  is  not  far  in  the  distance.  China  is  like  a 
giant  half-asleep,  half-awake  and  is  liable  to  strike  in  al- 
most any  direction.  Every  prcaution  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  missionaries  and  of  the  foreign 
ers  sojourning  in  China. 


£$rie£ian   <£nbeat>or   {Service. 

Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier.  January  14th 

Topic :  What  Christ  taught  about  Money  and  its 
uses,  Matt.  2:11,  Mark  x:  17-31. 

Our  Master  arose  above  his  age  and  showed  his  in- 
dependence of  all  current  standards  when  he  spake  to 
his  disciples  as  he  did  about  riches  in  a  conversation, 
after  the  young  ruler  who  had  come  seeking  eternal 
life,  had  gone  away  sorrowful.  He  said,  "How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  Dr.  Chadwick  in  commenting  on  this  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible  says  that  Christ  did  not  "correct 
himself,  like  one  who  had  heedlessly  gone  beyond  his 
meaning,  when  he  modified  this  by  "Children,  how 
hard  is  it  for  those  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter,"  but 
interposed  a  saying,  which  both  explained  the  first  and 
enlarged  its  scope,  meaning  that  it  is  hard  for  such,  and 
therefore  hard  for  the  rich,  since  they  must  "wrestle 
against  this  temptation  to  trust  in  their  riches." 

The  disciples  were  amazed  and  what  wonder.  To 
the  Jew  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Abraham  to  Sol- 
omon riches  were  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  Divine 
favor.  Even  Job  whose  worldly  wealth  was  all  swept 
away  from  him  in  his  time  of  testing  seems  to  have 
been  shown,  just,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  by  being 
more  prosperous  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning. 
Many  of  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pharisee's,  the 
leaders  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  in  Christ's  time 
using  their  position  to  add  enormously  to  their  person- 
al fortune.  For  Jesus,  thus  to  come  out  in  warning 
against  money  getting  seemed  to  them  a  marvellous 
thing.  As  though  the  Master's  whole  life  was  not 
wonderful  and  his  teaching,  all,  revolutionary.  In  this 
matter  of  riches,  as  in  that  of  every  other  subject  of  his 
teaching,  Jesus  arose  distinctly  into  the  region  of  the 
ideal. 

The  right  place  of  money  and  the  right  use  for 
money  is  beautifully  symbolized  in  the  picture  of  the 
visit  of  the  magi  to  the  manger.  Among  the  gifts 
they  presented  after  they  had  fallen  down  to  worship 
were  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh.  These  were  their 
riches.  They  brought  them  to  the  Christ.  An  old 
puritan  divine  in  commenting  upon  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  Cross,  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,. remarked 
that  the  place  for  learning  was  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
not  above  his  head.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
riches.  He  did  not  wish  that  gold  should  be  entwined 
into  a  coronet  to  adorn  his  brow.  He  did  say  "and 
whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only"  he  should  not  lose  his 
reward. 

There  were  thousands  in  Christ's  day  to  tell  of  the 
value  of  money,  of  its  purchasing  power,  its  capacity 
for  relieving  wants,  of  its  way  of  winning  friends  and 
influence.  Plenty,  to  say  what  mammon  could  do. 
Jesus  knew  that  he  was  not  needed  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  getting  on  in  the  world,  or  amassing  a  competence. 
If  there  were  no  periodicals  with  flaming  titles  such  as 
"Success"  or  "Economist"  or  "Journal  of  Commerce" 
then,  there  were  voices  enough  to  explain  the  way. 
He  never  avoided  the  rich. or  condemned  such  when 
they  subordinated  gain  to  higher  wealth.  He  did,  in- 
deed, say  of  the  selfish  miser,  who  made  a  god  of  his 
money  "thou  fool."  He  did  say,  "ye  cannot  serve  both 
God  and  mammon,"  and  "what  shall  it  profit  if  a  man 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,"  but  he 
once  said,     "render  unto     Caesar  the  things     that  are 
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Caesar's"  and  we  remember  that  he  was  with  the  "rich 
in  his  death." 

The  burden  of  Christ's  message  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  subordination  of  money  getting  to  the 
things  of  the  Kinsrdom  of  God,  of  warning  against  the 
overdomination  of  the  thirst  for  gain  and  of  the  right 
use  of  wealth  when  righteously  obtained  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  fellow  men. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  regarding  riches  is  beginning  to 
influence  powerfully  the  thinking  and  practice  of  our 
time.  Rich  men  are  commencing  to  feel  that  wealth  is 
a  public  trust.  It  is  becoming  to  be  felt  that  for  a  man 
to  be  possessed  of  a  collossal  fortune  when  he  dies  is 
an  evidence  of  misuse  of  opportunity.  Therefore, 
many  multi-millionaires  are  planning  and  carrying  out 
great  schemes  of  benevolence.  What  they  have  gath- 
ered they  are  scattering.  The  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional schemes  of  certain  rich  men  of  our  day  are  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  rival  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  And  the  indications  are  that  the  movement  has 
only  just  begun. 

If  those  who  have  the  power  to  make  money,  do  so 
honestly,  and  then  distribute  it,  magnanimously,  the 
capacity  for  so  doing  becomes  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent. The  advancing  cause  of  Christ  needs  money 
more  than  anything  else  save  grace.  But  if  money  is 
made  an  end  in  life  and  its  getting  a  mania,  if  men 
chase  it  as  a  rainbow  and  then  bury  it  in  banks  and 
safe  deposit  vaults,  or  so  invest  it  that  the  hours  they 
might  devote  to  public  good  are  spent  in  cutting  cou- 
pons, then  it  becomes  a  curse.  Jesus  taught  the  dang- 
er of  such  a  course  and  he  also  taught  the  use  of  money 
for  the  uplift  of  neighbor  and  the  world. 


A  SUNDAY  EVENING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

As  I  started  out  to  church  tonight  my  way  led  by 
one  of  the  cheap  vaudeville  theatres.  I  saw  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men  and  a  few  women  stand- 
ing in  line  to  get  tickets.  When  I  reached  Madison 
Square  I  saw  a  small  gathering  of  men  on  a  corner 
near  Fifth  Ave.,  anl  walked  across  to  see  what  was  up. 
I  found  a  man  standing  on  a  soap  box  while  out  before 
him  standing  in  line  with  heads  bare  were  some  of  the 
most  palpable  wrecks  of  humanity.  As  I  came  up  the 
leader  began  to  sing  in  an  unmusical  and  jerky  way, 
"God  be  With  you  'Till  we  Meet  Again."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  in  which  many  of  the  men  join- 
ed, he  prayed  a  short,  direct  and  earnest  prayer.  The 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  the"  whole  thing  was 
striking.  "Who  is  this,"  I  required  of  man  standing 
near  me.  The  man  looked  at  me  rather  surprised,  and 
answered,  "This  is  Frederick  Chappell  Russell ;  never 
heard  of  him?"  I  confessed  my  ignorarice  and  was 
told  that  he  was  engaged  in  helping  homeless  and 
fallen  men  and  these  men  before  him  were  there  to 
get  a  place  to  sleep  for  the  night.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing sight.  His  control  over  the  men  in  line  and  the 
spectators  was  complete.  "Get  away  from  there,"  he 
said  rather  sternly  to  a  nicely  dressed  young  man  and 
lady,  "unless  you  are  in  line  for  a  bed.  Nobody  but 
those  wanting  lodgings  can  stand  in  this  line,"  he  ad- 
ded rather  apolegetically. 

(It  takes  15  cents  to  furnish  a  bed  and  a  bath — the 
bath  is  compulsory.))  "How  many  of  you  men  have 
10  cents."  One  man  steps  out  of  the  ranks  and  hands 
over  the  dime  to  Mr.  Russell  who  passes  him  on  to 
an  agent  of  one    of  the  cheap    lodging    houses,  who 


hands  him  a  ticket  good  for  a  nights  lodging.  'Now, 
how  many  of  you  have  a  nickle."  he  adds  methodically. 
Five  men  fall  out  of  ranks  and  are  passed  on. 

"Step  out  old  man — you  I  mean  with  the  lame  leg. 
Stand  back  there  and  wait  your  turn.  I  am  going  to 
get  you  all  a  bed.  Now  I  want  ten  more"  and  the 
man  with  a  limp  and  ten  more  are  passed  on  to  the 
man  who  holds  the  tickets. 

"Don't  take  no  collections  here  friends,"  he  says 
while  he  is  getting  the  men  properly  lined  up  again, 
"but  that  is  all  the  money  I've  got  and  if  any  of  you 
want  to  give  up  fifteen  cents  to  let  one  of  these  men 
sleep  tonight,  all  right."  There  is  a  hearty  response 
from  the  bystanlers  and  he  soon  had  a  handful  of  small 
coins  with  a  dollar  bill  also.  Mounting  the  box  Mr. 
Russell  holds  up  the  dollar  before  the  men  and  said: 
"Look  here,  fellows.  Take  a  good  look  at  that  dollar. 
That  dollar  was  given  by  a  man  who  stood  in  these 
ranks  two  months  ago.  Then  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice  he  added,  "that  dollar  pays  me  for  twenty-eight 
years  of  this  work ;  for  it  shows  a  man  can  pull  him- 
self together  again  if  he  will  and  I  want  you  to  do  the 
same  and  when  you  get  a  job  help  the  others."  Take 
your  foot  out  of  that  water  there,  your  shoes  are  on 
the  bum,"  this  was  spoken  to  a  poor  fellow  who  in  his 
anxiety  to  get  a  bed  had  been  standing  unconsciously 
in  a  small  pool  of  water.  At  times  he  seems  almost 
cross,  but  one  sees  beneath  the  rough  exterior  a  heart 
as  tender  as  that  of  our  Lord  for  fallen  men.  I  noticed 
him  get  off  the  box  and  button  up  a  boy's  coat  over 
his  bare  chest  and  then  swing  him  back  into  line  as  if 
he  were  getting  up  a  rag  doll.  By  the  response  of  the 
crowd  which  gathered  the  men  were  soon  given  tickets 
and  no  man  stood  in  line.  I  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  question  this  wonderful  man  who 
charmed  me.  "What  started  you  in  this  work,  Mr. 
Russell?"  "Was  broke  myself  and  went  through  the 
mill,"  he  replied,  holding  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
scarcely  looking  tip.  His  face  bears  yet  the  unmistak- 
able caste  of  one  who  has  been  through  the  "mill." 
"I  have  done  this  for  sixteen  years  every  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  evening  and  I  am  praying  for  God  to 
move  some  rich  man  to  give  me  a  half  million  dollars 
to  build  a  place  to  carry  on  this  work,"  he  answered 
in  reply  to  one  of  my  questions.  He  turned  suddenly 
to  the  side  walk  and  said,  "if  anybody  here  wants  a 
bed  for  the  night,  get  into  line  here  in  front  of  me," 
and  almost  as  if  by  magic  there  stood  twenty-five  of 
the  same  sort  of  men  hopeless  and  despairing. 

I  turned  from  the  scene  and  went  to  one  of  the  rich 
Presbvterian  churches  on  Fifth  Ave.  The  auditorium 
was  scarcely  half  filled.  There  were  no  more  men 
there  than  I  saw  standing  before  or  looking  on  at 
Frederick  Chappell  Russell's  strange  meeting  and  per- 
haps not  half  as  many  as  I  saw  lined  up  in  front  of 
the  theater.  I  heard  a  good  sermon  by  Dr.  Donald 
Sage  MacKav  on  "What  Christ  Thinks  of  the  Man 
Who  Has  Failed,"  but  those  it  might  have  helped  were 
not  in  Dr.  MacKay's  church  hear  it  and  I  fear  in  no 
church  in  the  city.'  So  I  came  to  my  room  and  while  I 
pen  these  lines  there  have  been  almost  involuntarily 
mental  comparisons  drawn  to  difficulties  of  the  work 
here  and  in  California.  The  complexity  of  this  age 
and  especially  the  life  in  our  large  cities  are  questions 
before  us.  But  I  can't  get  out  of  my  head  the  thought 
that  there  is  too  great  a  chasm  between  Dr.  MacKay, 
in  his  gown  and  his  fine  church  and  Frederick  Chap- 
pell Russell's  simple  street  meeting. 

J.  C.  Robertson. 
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ATMOSPHERE. 
F.  B.  Perkins. 

By  this  term  we  designate  that  body  of  air,  immed- 
iately surrounding  our  earth,  through  which  are  con- 
stantly operating  conditions  by  which  the  world  is 
rendered  habitable,  and  other  worlds  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  intelligence.  Light  and  heat 
are  thus  revealed,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their 
energy  is  due  mainly,  not  to  direct  but  to  reflected 
rays. 

Over  against  this  material  universe  is  another, 
non-material,  spiritual  world.  It,  too,  has  its  atmos- 
phere, viewless,  imponderable,  and  unknowable  by 
any  standard  or  appliance  of  physical  science ;  yet 
none  the  less  a  real  entity,  with  touch  upon  every  life, 
individual  and  collective.  Great  basic  principals  there 
are  within  this  realm,  acting  and  reacting  in  every 
direction.  But  they  must  be  studied  as  moral  truths 
not  as  physical  phenomena. 

What  we  know  as  the  law  of  the  family  implies  such 
ah  atmospheric  condition.  A  cordon  of  godliness,  of 
love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  service  is  the  enswathement  of 
some  households,  of  others  the  breath  of  their  lives 
seems  surcharged  with  a  worldliness  which  counts  all 
but  material  gains  as  naught ;  a  selfishness  which  puts 
personal  indulgence  above  all  considerations  of  otheTs' 
need;  an  essential  falseness  of  life  and  conduct;  with 
all  the  malign  developments  of  such  a  spirit. 

Here  too  may  be  noted  the  spiritual  equivalents  of 
reflected  light  and  heat.  The  revelation  of  our  Heav- 
only  Father  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  His  children  live.  It  is  the  re- 
flective force  of  genuine  piety  which  more  than  all 
else  holds  heaven's  light  and  warmth  within  earthly 
experience.  Have  you  not  known  families  in  which  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  dwell  upon  the  parental  aspects  of 
our  God?  The  sweetest  truths  of  the  divine  father- 
hood could  find  no  lodgment  there  but  passed  through 
their  unresponsive  minds  as  solar  rays  through  the 
vast  unlighted  and  unwarmed  ether  which  fills  the 
interstellar  spaces.  That  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
the  authority  of  the  earthly  parent  to  which  so  much 
of  the  crime  which  lands  men  in  the  penitentiary  is 
attributed  by  careful  observers,  has  been  too  often  but 
a  reflex  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in  which  the  infi- 
delity of  the  parents  has  forced  the  children  to  live. 
On  the  other  hand  one  loves  to  muse  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  family  at  Nazareth  upon  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  child  Jesus.  It  has,  however,  been 
light  reflected  in  Jesus  Christ  which  has  been  the 
divine  force  in  redemption.  Men  have  seen  the  Father 
in  Him  and  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Cross.  Other 
households  have  felt  the  same  gracious  influences. 
A  friend,  whose  conceptions  of  the  divine  are  even 
extraordinarily  touched  with  a  sense  of  fatherhood, 
has  told  me  how  this  conception  first  came  to  con- 
sciousness in  his  life.  He  was  a  child  of  five  or  six 
years.  His  parents  held  such  religious  views  that 
God  was  never  so  designated  but  always  as  the  "Good 
Man."  The  boy's  reasoning  took  this  form  "Father 
is  a  good  man :,  the  Good  Man  must  be  like  father." 
So  the  divine  fatherhood  dawned  upon  him  to  remain 
an  abiding  presence  ever  since!.  But  what  if  the 
critical  link  in  that  reasoning — "father  is  a  good  man" 
had  been  lacking  ?  Ah,  how  much  one  wishes  that  the 
reasoning  process  from  father  to  God  might  more 
often  be  as  short  and  as  swift  as  that ! 


May  a  son  without  unseemly  personality  bear 
grateful  testimony  to  the  boon  of  such  reflected  light? 
My  father's  household  was  characteristically  relig- 
ious, genuinely,  genially,  lovingly,  religious.  He  was 
a  good  man ;  righteousness  was  the  girdle  of  his  loins. 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and 
warm  heart,  a  wise  councillor,  a  faithful  friend.  I'n 
his  own  family,  as  well  as  without,  these  character- 
istics were  unmistakable.  Every  act  was  shot  through 
with  love,  family  discipline  was  administered ;  the  dor 
of  correction  was  employed  when  needed ;  but  never 
hastily,  never  in  anger,  never  without  revealing  the 
father's  heart.  His  chastisements  were  like  an  act  of 
worship.  Never  did  his  love  seem  more  nearly  to  ap- 
proach divine.  He  suffered  as  God  suffers.  He  was 
rarely  mistaken.  Once  he  was  misled  by  one  whose 
word  he  had  a  right  to  regard  as  authoritive ;  but  that 
mistaken  punishment  was  like  a  benediction  by  rea- 
son of  the  look  it  gave  into  his  fatherly  heart.  His 
action  stirred  no  motion  of  anger.  I  could  have  kissed 
the  dear  hand  even  as  it  struck  the  blow.  It  was  the 
last  occasion. 

Our  mother  was  the  fitting  companion  of  such  a 
father.  The  development  of  her  formal  Christian  life 
also  was  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  One  who  has  in  mind  the  typical  New  Eng- 
lander  of  a  century  ago  trained  under  the  theological 
systems  of  that  day,  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
struggle  before  she  submitted  was  severe.  It  centered 
upon  God's  sovereignity  and  she  battled  hard  for  in- 
dependence. But  when  she  yielded  the  surrender  was 
absolute.  "Take  me  Lord,"  was  her  language,  "me 
and  mine,  to  do  with  us  as  thou  wilt."  No  one  of  her 
household  after  that,  ever  heard  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint at  God's  dealings.  Trials  she  had,  but  even  in 
the  hour  of  sharpest  agony,  the  thought  of  rebellion 
was  abhorrent.  Such  was  her  sensitiveness  to  God's 
honor  that  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  complaint  of 
the  weather  or  other  providential  orderings,  such  as 
are  all  too  common.  The  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign- 
ty was  the  brightest  spot  in  all  her  theology.  The 
only  change  one  could  discern  as  she  grew  older  was, 
the  predominance  of  a  sweeter  strain,  as  the  divine 
sovereignty  took  on  more  of  the  aspect  of  paternal 
love.  One  characteristic  expression  among  many 
similar  ones  in  her  last  sickness  was  her  greeting  to 
a  child  on  entering  her  room  one  morning.  "Isn't  it 
glorious,  to  wake  up  and  think  that  God  reigns !"  The 
prayerfulness  of  those  two  kindred  souls  was  never 
intentionally  forced  upon  the  notice,  but  it  was  too 
natural  and  too  vital  to  be  hidden.  Our  father's  morn- 
ing hour,  it  matters  not  how  busy  the  day,  and  the 
gentle  murmur  of  our  mother's  voice  through  her 
closed  door,  her  children  could  never  forget  these. 
For  the  writer  especially,  memory  holds  one  scene  in 
undying  freshness,  as  he  was  awakened  by  her  prayer 
beside  his  bed,  pleading  for  grace,  rightly  to  train  him 
for  a  Christian  manhood.  Such  was  the  atmosphere 
of  that  home,  under  such  a  bond  of  good  behavior 
did  that  household  grow  up.  If  to  them  the  thought  of 
God's  fatherhood  should  seem  both  natural  and  inex- 
pressibly precious  can  it  be  matter  of  wonderment? 

This  paper  is  already  too  long,  but  I  ask  the  read- 
er's forbearance  as  I  try  to  show  very  briefly  how,  in 
other  conditions  this  spiritual  atmosphere  may  minis- 
ter to  life  and  light.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks,  a  workingman,  himself  not  a  church  goer, 
writes;   "I   wonder   if  you   have   any  conception   how 
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many,  there  are  of  us  who  are  made  better  and  try  to 
to  be  useful  as  a  result  of  your  example.  To  me  you 
reveal  God  as  no  other  man  does.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  I  can't  think  of  you  for  ten  consecutive  minutes 
without  forgetting  all  about  you  and  thinking  of  God 
instead;  and  when  I  think  of  God  and  wonder  how 
He  will  seem  to  me,  it  all  comes  round  to  trying  to 
conceive  of  you  enlarged  infinitely  in  every  way." 
These  words  of  Mr.  Brooks  himself  may  perhaps  form 
an  appropriate  conclusion  :  "It  does  not  take  a  great 
man  to  do  great  things:  it  only  takes  a  consecrated 
man." 


THK  TERCENTENARY  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 

I'.om  the  California  Christian  Advocate 
A  Spanish  priest  writing  for  "The  San  Francisco  Moni- 
tor" presents  an  interesting  sketch  of  Don  Quixote's  creator. 
He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  work,  when  completed,  won  for 
Spain  a  title  to  the  highest  glory  and  to  literary  immor- 
tality." 

To  this  he  should  have  added  that  Cervantes  through 
Don  Quixote  killed  the  silly  romance  of  Spanish  chivalry 
dead  as  a  hammer.  After  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote, 
this  life  of  a  fool,  not  another  extravagant  tale  01  Spanish, 
chivalric  romance  appeared.  Cervantes  did  not  strike  at 
Spanish  hidalgo  chivalry,  but  rather  at  the  vast  luxuriant 
growth  of  pernicious  literary  extravagance  smothering  the 
conscience  and  strangling  the  moral  sense  of  Spain.  There 
is  much  in  this  article  we  enjoy.  The  author  being  Spanish 
ought  to  speak  with  authority,  but  we  can  hardly  accept 
his  estimate  of  Cervantes'  fine  literary  excellence.  When 
he  says  Cervantes  paints  our  natures  "without  exaggera- 
tion" he  taxes  us  a  little  for  we  have  always  held  the  opin- 
ion that  Don  Quixote  was  a  "slight"  exaggeration.  We 
can  agree,  however,  in  part  with  the  Spanish  priest  when 
he  says:  "Don  Quixote,  in  spite  of  his  follies,  and  eccen- 
tricities, is  always  the  honorable  and  loyal  gentleman,  the 
high-minded  cavalier,  valiant  and  charitable,  the  good 
Christian  and  faithful  Catholic." 

We  do  not  think  Cervantes  intende  that  Don  Quixote 
should  be  exactly  a  model  Catholic,  but  we  will  not  joust 
with  the  Spanish  priest  on  that  point.  Our  understanding 
of  the  case  is  that  in  Don  Quixote  we  have  the  type  of  hu- 
man nature  individualized,  which  has  an  abnormally  active 
and  towering  imagination  with  absolutely  no  sense,  no  un- 
derstanding. He  could  not  distinguish  between  the  ficti- 
tious shadowsof hisownmind  and  the  solid  facts  of  common 
sense.  Cervantes  made  a  fool  teach  wisdom  by  over  em- 
phasizing foolishness.  The  genius  of  the  book  is  in  the 
seizing  of  that  universal  tendency  in  human  nature  to  fol- 
low its  wild  fancy  and  driving  fancy  into  the  entanglements 
of  inextricable  folly.  Don  Quixote  was  a  "fine  Christian 
Catholic"  fool  posing  as  a  cheap  hidalgo  of  these  romantic 
times.  The  story  would  never  have  lived  the  one-half  of 
three  hundred  years  if  Don  Quixote  had  not  been  associated 
with  Sancho  Panza.  It  is  Sancho,  absolutely  void  of  imag- 
ination but  richly  endowed  with  common,  unsophisticated 
sense  that  brings  out  the  points  in  Don  Quixote's  adven- 
tures. Sancho  has  common  peasant  sense  but  no  imagina- 
tion. Don  Quixote  has  imagination  and  no  sense.  Cervantes 
won  his  case  at  the  bar  not  only  of  Spain  but  of  mankind, 
by  combining  in  one  story  a  fool  with  no  sense  and  a  fool 
with  sense.  The  reason  the  book  has  passed  its  278th  edi- 
tion is  not  on  account,  as  our  Spanish  priest  would  have 
us  believe,  of  its  high  literary  quality  but  rather  because 
there  are  still  so  many  Don  Quixotes — people  with  imagina- 
tion but  no  sense,  and  so  many  Sancho  Panzas — people  with 
plain  common,  uninstructed  sense  but  no  vision,  no  imagin- 
ation. It  is  the  perpetual  fact  that  creates  the  perpetual 
demand  for  Don  Quixote. 


A  contrast  between  the  price  of  coal  gas  for  light- 
ing and  power  purposes  as  compared  with  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain,  and  incidentally  the  benefit  be- 
stowed upon  the  community  at  large  by  municipal 
control  of  this  necessity,  is  afforded  by  the  recently 
published  1903-4  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  of 
Wldnes.  The  price  of  gas  in  this  district  is  33  cents 
and  29  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  respectively.  The 
latter  price  is  charged  for  gas  acquired  for  motive  pur- 
poses. Although  low  prices  prevail,  the  quality  of  the 
illuminant  is  not  reduced,  as  the  standard  is  controlled 
by  the  government.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  above 
low  prices,  a  profit  for  the  year  of  $3,000  resulted.  The 
total  cost  of  manufacturing  the  gas  was  22.2  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  if  necessary  the  price  to 
the  consumer  can  still  be  further  reduced  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree.  In  London  the  gas  can  be  obtained 
over  a  great  area  for  the  price  of  50  cents  per  1,00c 
cubic  feet,  although  the  supply  is  carried  out  by  a  pri- 
vate company.  The  reason  of  this  low  tariff  is  that 
the  dividends  payable  to  the  shareholders  are  limited 
by  the  government,  and  the  operations  of  the  company 
are  rigorously  controlled  by  the  authorities. 
• 

The  latest  census  puts  the  total  negro  population, 
including  that  of  our  islands,  at  9,204,531.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  live  in  the  south.  Seventy-nine  per 
cent  work  on  746,000  farms,  of  which  twenty-one  per 
cent  are  partially  and  four  per  cent  absolutely  owned 
by  negroes;  there  are  21,000  negro  carpenters,  20,000 
barbers,  and  nearly  as  many  doctors,  16,000  ministers, 
15,000  masons,  12,000  dressmakers,  10,000  engineers 
and  firemen,  5,000  shoemakers,  4,000  musicians,  2,000 
actors  and  showmen  and  1,000  lawyers.  Since  1890 
illiteracy  has  decreased  from  57  to  44.5  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral factories  are  now  filled  with  negro  operatives, 
under  the  direction  of  intelligent  negro  foremen.  The 
racial  distinctions  have  no  weakening,  and  are  as  fully 
recognized  as  ever,  as  far  as  the  social  plane  is  con- 
cerned, while  otherwise  there  is  a  closer  welfare,  re- 
sulting in  a  common  benefit  bond  in  that  mutual  in- 
terst  in  the  public  to  both  races. 


During  the  last  year  a  large  number  of  States  es- 
tablished juvenile  courts,  and  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber already  having  such  legislation  passed  amend- 
ments or  additional  laws  improving  those  already  ex- 
isting. The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  sUch  laws 
has  been  to  make  parents  and  citizens  responsible  le- 
gally for  the  moral  welfare  of  children.  The  entire 
country  seems  to  have  suddenly  awakened  to  this 
necessity/  The  States  adopting  adult  responsibility 
laws  during  the  past  winter  are:  New  York,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Kansas,  Min- 
nesota, Oregon  and  Missouri.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  copies  of  the  statutes,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  this  list.  Those  states  adopting  the  ju- 
venile law  in  1905  are :  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Min- 
nesota, New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Ken- 
tucky will  no  doubt  pass  the  law  during  the  coming 
winter. 


A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  foreign 
missions,  made  public  today  by  the  American  Board,  showg 
that  there  are  6,0  03  male  and  5,154  female  missionaries; 
65,286  native  laborers  and  1,325,825  communicants  at  the 
20,641  stations  and  outstations.  This  is  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  103,732  communicants. 
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IN  THE  VALE. 

By   Solon   L.   Goode. 
O,  I'm  weary  in  my  wand'rings 

With  the  rush  and  whirl  of  life, 
As  my  soul  is  torn  with  conflict 

Midst  the  fury  of  the  strife. 
And  my  locks,  which  once  were  golden, 

Are  now  like  a  frosted  sea — ■ 
O,  I  need  the  benediction 

Of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
O,  I  am  lonely  in  the  shadows 

When  I'm  driven  from  Thy  side; 
And  I  pray  for  Thy  blest  presence, 

Thou  my  counsellor  and  guide. 
Yea,    I'm    heartsick    when    I'm    storm- 
tossed 

And  I  long  to  be  with  Thee — 
By  Thy  side  in  sweet  communion, 

Thou  blest  Man  of  Galilee. 
I   have  sought  Thee  on   the   mountains 

Whose  high  crags  were  crowned  with 
snow; 
I  have  lingered  in  the  valleys 

Where  the  living  waters  flow. 
When  a  stranger  at  the  well-side 

Thou  requested  drink  of  me, 
There  I  saw  Thee  in  Thy  beauty, 

Thou  blest  Man  of  Galilee. 
O,  I  am  thirsty  in  this  desert 

For  the  well-spring  of  Thy  grace; 
And  I'm  overwhelmed   with   hunger 

For  Thy  pure  refreshing  face. 
When  the  sun  shall  drown  in  darkness 

In  the  inky  midnight  sea 
I  shall  seek  to  dwell  forever 

With  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

— American  Farmer,  July   190  5. 


COMFORMITY  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD 

Our  perfection  consists  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  greater  this 
conformity  is  the  greater  also  will  be 
our  perfection.  Perfection  essentially 
consists  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
more  we  love  God  the  more  perfect  we 
shall  be.  But  as  the  love  of  God  is  the 
most  elevated  and  most  perfect  of  all 
virtues,  so  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
pure,  and  the  most  excellent  practice 
of  this  love  is  an  absolute  conformity  to 
the  divine  will.  Moreover,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  better  or  more 
perfect  than  the  will  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently we  shall  become  better  and 
more  perfect  in  proportion  to  our  un- 
ion with  this  will. 

There  can  nothing  happen  in  this 
world  but  by  the  order  and  will  of  God. 
A.nd  this  is  always  to  be  understood  ex- 
cept by  sin,  of  which  he  is  neither  the 
lause  nor  author.  Sin  excepted,  all  oth- 
er things,  as  sufferings,  pains,  and  af- 
flictions, happen  by  the  order  and  by 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  a  truth  not  to 
be  called  in  question;  for,  though  all 
these  things  proceed  from  second  caus- 
es, it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
done  throughout  the  universe  but  by 
the  command  and  will  of  one  sovereign 
Master  who  orders  and  governs  all. 
There  is  nothing  that  happens  by 
chance.  There  is  not  a  leaf  that  stirs 
upon  a  tree  but  by  his  will.     And  it  is 


by  this  will  that  those  things  are  regu- 
lated in  which  chance  seems  to  have  a 
greater  share. 

We  ought  to  infer  from  these  truths 
that  we  must  receive  all  things  as  com- 
ing from  the  hand  of  God,  and  in  them 
conform  ourselves  entirely  to  his  divine 
will.  We  must  look  upon  nothing  as 
happening  by  chance,  or  by  the  conduct 
or  malice  of  man;  for  this  is  what  ordi- 
narily is  wont  to  give  us  most  trouble 
and  pain;  nor  must  we  imagine  that 
this  or  that  thing  has  happened  to  us 
because  such  or  such  a  one  had  a  hand 
in  it;  nor  that,  if  such  or  such  an  acci- 
dent had  happened,  things  would  have 
fallen  out  after  a  different  manner. 
About  this  we  must  not  amuse  or 
tiouble  ourselves;  but  in  what  way  or 
what  manner  soever  anything  happens 
to  us  we  must  always  receive  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  God,  because  it  is  he 
in  reality  who  by  these  means  sends  it 
to  us.  An  ancient  father  in  the  desert 
was  wont  to  say  that  a  man  would  never 
enjoy  true  peace  and  satisfaction  in 
this  life  till  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  only  God  and  he  were  in  this  world. 
It  is  a  truth  so  firmly  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  that  all  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  come  from  the 
hand  of  God,  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  prove  it  at  greater  length  if 
the  devil,  by  his  vain  subtleties,  did  not 
endeavor  to  obscure  it  and  render  it 
doubtful  by  insisting  that  the  evils 
which  happen  by  means  of  man  proceed 
only  from  malice  and  sinful  will.  When 
we  have  anything  said  against  us  we 
imitate  dogs  which,  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  at  them,  run  to  bite  it,  and  take 
no  notice  of  him  that  threw  it;  so  we 
take  no  notice  of  God  who  sends  us 
these  mortifications,  but  run  after  the 
stone  and  make  an  attack  upon  our 
neighbor. 

Observe  that  in  every  sin  we  commit 
there  are  two  things.  The  one  is  the 
motion  or  exterior  act,  the  other  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  will,  by  which  we 
transgress  what  the  commandments  of 
God  prescribe.  God  is  the  cause  and 
author  of  the  first;  man  only  is  the 
cause  and  author  of  the  second.  It  Is 
God  who  produces  the  motions,  as  he 
produces  all  other  effects  that  proceed 
from  irrational  creatures.  For,  as  they 
cannot  move  themselves,  or  act  without 
God,  so  neither  can  man  without  his 
help  move  his  arms  or  other  limbs. 
Moreover,  these  kinds  of  natural  mo- 
tions or  actions  have  nothing  in  them 
that  is  bad;  because,  if  a  man  should 
make  use  of  ...em,  and  either  for  his 
own  defense,  or  in  a  just  war,  or  as  a 
minister  of  justice,  should  kill  another, 
it  is  certain  he  would  not  commit  any 
sin.  But  in  what  makes  the  action  sin- 
ful— that  is  to  say,  the  irregularity  ef 


the  will  that  moves  or  determines  him 
to  commit  a  murder — he  is  not  the 
cause  of  it.  The  truth  of  this  is  explain- 
ed by  the  following  comparison:  One 
has  received  a  hurt  in  his  foot  which 
makes  him  lame.  What  causes  him  to 
walk  is  the  faculty  and  power  he  has 
to  move  himself,  but  what  causes  him 
to  halt  is  the  hurt  in  his  foot.  It  is  the 
same  in  every  vicious  or  sinful  action. 
The  cause  of  the  action  is  God;  but  the 
cause  of  the  sin,  mixed  with  the  action, 
proceeds  from  the  free  will  of  man. 

So  that  God  neither  is  nor  can  be  the 
cause  or  author  of  sin.  But  as  to  other 
evils,  whether  they  proceed  from  nat- 
ural causes  and  irrational  creatures,  or 
whether  they  come  from  men,  or  from 
whatever  other  source  they  spring,  or 
in  whatever  manner  they  may  happen 
we  must  believe  for  certain  that  they 
proceed  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  hap- 
pen to  us  by  his  divine  providence.  It 
is  God  that  moved  the  hand  of  him  that 
struck  you,  it  is  God  that  gave  motion 
to  his  tongue  who  gave  you  injurious 
language.  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
*Hy,"  says  the  prophet  Amos,  "and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  Which  truth 
vhe  Holy  Scripture  frequently  takes 
uote  of,  often  attributing  to  God  the 
evil  which  one  man  does  to  another,  and 
saying  that  it  is  God  himself  that  has 
done  it. 

The  holy  abbot  Deicola  is  said  al- 
ways to  have  had  a  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance; and,  being  once  asked  why  he 
,ras  uniformly  so  cheerful,  he  answered 
ifr.at  it  was  because  no  one  could  de- 
prive him  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  had 
experienced  a  real  content  since  he  had 
placed  all  his  felicity  in  that  which 
»ould  never  fail  and  which  could  never 
^iodiguez. 


The  week-day  side  of  our  life  has  a 
gieat  deal  more  to  do  with  our  spiritual 
life,  with  the  building  of  our  character, 
with  our  growth  in  grace,  than  many  of 
us  think.  Some  people  seem  to  imagine 
that  there  is  no  moral  or  spiritual  qual- 
ity whatever  in  life's  common  task- 
work. On  the  other  hand  no  day  can 
be  made  beautiful  whose  secular  side  is 
r.ot  as  full  and  complete  as  its  religious 
side. — J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 


We  read  of  Socrates  that,  diming  one 
day  with  his  friends,  and  happening  in 
a  large  company  to  rebuke  a  little  too 
sharply  one  of  the  guests,  Plato,  who 
was  present,  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  to  him,  "Would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  you  to  have  deferred  this  re- 
buke to  another  time,  and  secretly  to 
have  told  him  of  his  fault?"  "But 
would  not  you  also,"  replied  Socrates, 
"have  done  much  better  to  hare  told 
me    of   mine   In    priyate?" — Rodrlguec. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the   History  and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


AN  INCIDENT  FROM  A  DEACONESS' 
NOTE-BOOK. 

A  Child  Out  of  the  Crowd. 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  an  apple, 
George." 

The  promise  was  given  in  sincerity, 
but  the  boy  answered  only  with  a  wide- 
eyed,  pathetic  look;  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  look  of  the  dumbly  suffering 
poor. 

"The  biggest,  reddest  apple  I  can 
find." 

Still  no  answer. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  apple, 
George?" 

"Eat  it,"  the  child  replied  at  last. 
His  voice  was  eager  and  still  without 
enthusiasm. 

A  few  pennies  were  offered  for  a 
slight  errand  done. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  pennies, 
George?" 

"Pennies?"  solemnly,  "I'll  give  'em 
to  my  mother,  to  buy  something  to 
eat." 

They  stood  on  a  street  corner  in 
d;rty,  overcrowded  East  London.  The 
boy  had  come  out  of  one  of  the  dingy 
market  streets  crowded  with  women 
who  haggled  over  wilted  vegetables  and 
disgusting  scraps  of  meat.  His  appear- 
ance told  the  story  of  poverty  and  want. 
His  clothes  were  ragged.  His  shoes, 
both  for  the  same  foot,  were  fastened, 
one  with  a  single  Dutton  and  the  < 
with  a  string,  which  did  not  keep  it 
from  clattering  on  the  walk  at  every 
step.  One  great  toe,  none  too  white, 
peeped  inquisitively  out  into  the  world 


as  a  10  investigate  the  conditions  that 
led  to  its  discomfort.  With  the  apple 
safe  clasped  in  his  dirty  hands,  George's 
reluctant  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  an- 
swered readily  the  next  questions. 
"Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school?" 
"Yes'm  I  go.  Right  over  there  in 
that  church,"  pointing  to  a  state  church 
near. 

"Then  you  know  about  Jesus?" 
"Oh,  yes,  he  was  a  little  boy  and  he 
had  lots  of  brothers  and  they  put  him 
in  a  pit  an'  sold  him  down  to  Egypt." 
"Aren't  you  thinking  of  Joseph?  I 
asked  you  about  Jesus — Jesus  Christ,  I 
mean." 

The  lad's  face  brightened  almost  to  a 
smile. 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Some  bad  men 
took  him  and  made  a  crown  of  thorns, 
an'  they  just  pressed  it  down  on  his 
head — hard — till  the  blood  came.  An' 
they  put  him  on  a  cross,  and  crucified 
him."  All  the  mystery  and  tragedy  of 
Calvary  seemed  to  surge  through  the 
childish  soul. 

"Why  did  he  do  it,  George?" 

"He  died  for  our  sins." 

George  did  not  speak  again,  only  an- 
swered further  questions  by  a  nod  or  a 
shake  of  the  head  until  the  two  came 
to  the  alley  that  led  to  his  home.  Then 
he  said  quietly,  "Thank  you,"  and  clat- 
tered away  into  the  crowd.  A  moment 
later  his  benefactor  heard  the  solemn 
little  voice  again.  The  wonder,  of  his 
gifts  had  brought  him  back  to  repeat 
gratefully,  "Thank  you." 

The  silent  little  lad  who,  in  the  midst 
of   London's   hopeless    slums,    dealt    so 


unselfishly  with  his  gifts  and  spoke 
with  such  understanding  of  the  holiest 
things  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  few 
days  later  the  visitor  again  sought  out 
the  crowded  street  and  made  her  way 
down  the  narrow  alley  where  George 
had  said  his  mother  lived. 

The  story  of  the  family  would  have 
touched  the  hardest  heart — and  streng- 
thened the  weakest  faith.  On  that  very 
morning  the  mother  had  sent  her  hus- 
band to  work  and  her  children  to 
school  without  food.  In  the  quiet  of 
her  heart  she  had  prayed  that  God 
wc.uld  send  them  money  for  bread.  At 
noon  George  had  returned  home  from 
school  with  the  apple  and  pennies, 
enough  to  buy  what  seemed  to  them  an 
abundance  of  the  stale  bread  which 
t'l:ey  used. 

The  face  of  the  little  lad  is  one  of  the 
vistor's  permanent  memories,  perma- 
nent because  of  the  lesson  of  faith  it 
recalls  and  permanent  because  of  the 
great  multitude  of  poor  for  which  it 
stands,  whose  voices  cry  out  to  those  to 
whom  God  has  entrusted  the  means 
which  may  supply  their  need. — Deacon- 
esr.  Advocate. 


The  Des  Moines  Conferenee  Daily 
tells  of  a  good  German  brother  who, 
like  others,  "wants  to  see  the  bishop." 
He  describes  his  experience:  "I  said, 
'I  would  like  to  speag  mid  you  von  mo- 
ment,' und  while  I  vas  catching  mine 
breadth  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  'Your 
moment  vas  up,'  und  I  says,  says  I, 
'dear  bishop,  I  do  vant  to  speag  mid  you 
five  moments.'  " 
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The  Settling     DQaehine 
por'pamlly  Use. 


PEB^LiESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

if  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  In 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  1l 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
One  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  TT 
Iff.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  01  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Hedlandn 

LARGEST     WHISTLE      IN      THE 
WORLD. 

Four  times  a  day  the  people  of  East 
St.  Louis  and  its  vicinity,  within  a  ra- 
dius of  ten  miles,  are  kept  informed 
of  the  time  of  day  by  a  big  tr'lile 
whistle,  which  was  put  in  operation  re- 
cently by  an  electric  railway  company. 
So  far  as  reported,  it  is  the  largest 
whistle  in  the  world.  In  clear  weather 
it  can  be  heard  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,,  and  the  sound  always  carries 
ten  mites.  So  strident  is  the  blast 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stand 
within  five  feet  of  it  when  it  blows. — 
Selected. 


"One  wore  upon  his  face  the  smile  ot 
peace, 

As  if  he  held  communion  close  with 
God 

And  loved  the  world  and  all  who  on  it 
trod; 

And  those  who  met  him  smiled,  and 
thought  how  fair 

The  world  must  be  to  him,  and  straight- 
way there 

Rose  in  their  hearts  a  glad  thanksgiving 
hymn." 

— Ruth  Sterry  in  the  "Methodist  Re- 
view." 


See,  then,  how  faithfully  the  Lord  is 
leading  thee  to  true  peace,  who  sur- 
roundeth  thee  with  so  many  crosses.  It 
is  called  "the  peace  of  God  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding;"  that  is,  which 
is  not  known  by  feeling  or  perfection  or 
thinking.  All  our  thinking  can  not  at- 
tain or  understand  it;  none  but  those 
who  of  free  will  take  up  the  cross  laid 
on  them — these,  tried  and  troubled  as 
they  feel  and  think  and  understand, 
afterward  experience  this  peace. — 
Luther. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 
STOl"  AT  THE 


San  Francisco, 

HOTEL  GPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St., 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  F1JROPFAN    PI    AIM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       l-^"V"r Crtl"*    r3*AT*. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


{     Hot  and  Cold  Bath 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 


Excellent  Table.     | 


American  and  European  Plan 

Ttyontyomery  St.,   Cor.   !7iush,  San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,  Lessee. 

t Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats. 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  + 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  + 

new.     Tableware  plated.  1 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work.  ? 

DENNISTON'S  5.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPI N,  Proprietor. 

-      126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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JfOHH\ 
A  NATION'S  STRENGTH. 


What  builds  the  nations  pillars  high 

And  its  foundations  strong? 
What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 

The  foes  that  round  it  throng? 

Is  it  not  gold?    Its  kingdoms  grand 

Go  down  in  battle's  shock ; 
Its  shafts  are  laid  on  sinking  sand. 

Not  on  abiding  rock. 

Is  it  the  sword?     Ask  the  red  dust 

Of  empires  passed  away; 
The  blood  has  turned  their  stones  to  rust, 

Their  glory  to  decay. 

And  is  it  pride?    Ah!  that  bright  crown 

Has  seemed  to  nations  sweet ; 
But  God  has  struck  its  luster  down 

In  ashes  at  his  feet. 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong; 
Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor's  sake. 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  who  work    while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  while  others  fly — 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Pleasant  Fields  of  Holy  Writ. 


Save  for  my  daily  range 
Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Writ, 

I  might  despair. — Tennyson. 
The   International    Sunday-School    Les- 
son. 
Copyrighted,    190G    by    the      Inter- 
national   Religious      Literary      Bureau, 
Incorporated.      The      Rev.      Davis      W. 
Clark,  D.D.,  Editor. 

First  Quarter.     Lesson  III. 

Luke  2:  40-52.     January  21,  1906. 

The  Boy  Jesus. 


One  incident — only  one — of  Jesus' 
ycuth  is  preserved.  If  analyzed,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  whole  period  in  epit- 
ome— the  spirit,  traits,  acquirements  of 
Jesus  before  entrance  upon  his  public 
career. 

The  Child  among  the  doctors  is  no 
anachronism.  It  is  in  strictest  accord 
with  Jewish  custom.  The  sittings  of  the 
rabbis  were  open  to  all.  "Sons  of  the 
law,"  Hebrew  youths  twelve  years  and 
over,  were  especially  welcome,  and  en- 
couraged to  show  what  they  knew.  The 
catechetical  was  the  favorite  method. 
"What  meaneth?"  was  on  the  lips  of 
teacher  and  taught.  What  surprised 
the  doctors  in  this  Galilean  boy  was  the 
absence  of  stereotyped  rabbinical 
phrase.  No  touch  of  schools  or  school- 
men was  on  him.  Here  was  originality 
divine — the  truth  free  from  the  schol- 
astic barnacles  of  gloss  and  paraphrase, 
yet  a  childish  gentleness  and  humility 
transfusing  all. 

The  conversation  between  Mother 
and  Child  casts  at  least  a  ray  on  that 
inexplicable  relationship.  It  is  as  if 
Mary  had  said,  "Son,  here  is  your  first 
act  that  surpasses  my  comprehension." 
There  is  more  of  pathos  in  it  than  quer- 
ulousness.  His  answer,  dutiful  and  af- 
fectionate, is:  "Mother,  I'm  surprised 
you  sought  me  anywhere  but  in  my 
Father's  house,  where  His  matters  are 
considered.      I   thought   you   knew   the 


interest,    unknown    to      others,      which 
would   attract   me   and   hold    me  here." 


II 


Analysis  and  Key. 

The   feast   announced. 
Festal    caravan    to   Jerusalem. 
Route  and   incidents  by  the  way. 
Jesus  and  his  parents  in  the  com- 
pany. 
-Arrival  in  Jerusalem. 
What  interested  the  Boy,  Jesus. 
Dawning   consciousness    of      His 
Character  and  commission. 
Ill — -Jesus  among  the  doctors. 
Accordance    with    Jewish 

torn. 
Socratic   method — asking 

answering. 
Probable  theme   of  inquiry. 
IV — Jesus  and  His  Mother. 

The  ideal  of  filial  obedience. 
V — Effect  of  incident  upon  character. 
Growing   knowledge    of      nature 
and  vocation;    parallel   to  physi- 
cal   and   mental    evolution. 


cus- 


and 


The    Teacher's   Lantern. 

This  incident,  at  first  blush  a  pictor- 
ial affair,  bristles  with  lessons  for  par- 
ents and  children,  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. It  is  the  anatomy  of  a  child's  heart 
for  the  child  himself,  and  for  the  would- 
be  helper  of  the  child.  *  *  *  The  Child 
Jesus  was  the  ideal  learner.  He  kept 
filling  with  wisdom.  He  stored  His 
memory  with  Scripture,  and  in  addition 
persistently  drew  from  His  environ- 
ment, physical  and  social.  The  evi- 
dences of  the  accuracy  and  wideness  of 
His  observations  abound  in  His  dis- 
ccurses. It  was  this  that  prepared  Him 
to  be  the  ideal  Teacher.  *  *  *  The  home 
of  Jesus  had  a  beautiful  setting  of  phy- 
sical scenery.  Nazareth,  with  its  white 
domes  and  abundant  foliage,  has  been 
described  as  a  handful  of  pearls  in  a 
goblet  of  emerald.  Hermon,  Tabor,  Car- 
mel,  the  sea  and  Esdraelo  were  in 
sight.  The  expression  made  on  Jesus' 
mind  is  evident  from  its  reproduction 
in  His  parables.  *  *  *  Social  life  was 
also  unique.  There  was  art  and  traffic. 
The  teeming  population  was  so  infused 
with  Greek  spirit  as  to  be  called  "Gen- 
tile." It  must  have  influenced  the 
Youth  Jesus.  *  *  *  But  home  was  chief 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  Jesus'  charac- 
ter. The  Hebrew  home  was  a  night- 
blooming  cereus.  Paganism  knew  noth- 
ing worthy  the  name  of  home.  Oriental 
children  were,  as  a  rule,  dismissed  to 
the  company  of  slaves.  *  *  *  In  the  Jew- 
ish household,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sweetest  confidence  maintained  between 
parent  and  child.  "Father,  what  mean- 
eth this?"  was  often  on  the  child's  lips, 
and  to  describe  the  intent  of  ceremon- 
ial or  memorial  was  the  father's  de- 
light. There  were  eight  well-defined 
stages  in  the  religious  nurture  of  He- 
brew youth.  The  sacred  name  greeted 
his  eye  on  the  doorpost  as  he  came  or 
went.  He  must  needs  learn  his  Shema 
and  Hallel.  He  had  his  own  birthday 
text,  an  acrostic  from  Scripture  which 
spelled  his  name.  The  thoroughness 
of  Jesus'  training  is  evident  from  the 
familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  both  Hebrew  and  Greek 
which  he  showed. 


Heavy  work  in  youth  is  quiet  rest  in 
old   age. 


IHE  STORY  OF  TWO  SEA  CAPTAINS. 

Captain  Rankin,  of  the  "  Galatea," 
-.ated  Captain  Frazier,  of  the  "Nor- 
walk,"  a  rival  boat,  and  Captain  Fraz- 
ier  hated  him.  They  were  once  out  in 
i  violent  storm,  in  which  the  "Galatea" 
j  ad  her  shaft  broken. 

The  ships  came  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. 

"Shall  we  speak  the  'Norwalk,'  sir?" 
asked  the  second  officer. 

"Not  if  we  can  help  it,  sir,"  respond- 
ed the  skipper. 

But  the  indecision  on  the  "Galatea" 
was  dismissed  by  a  wigwag  signal  com- 
ing   from    the    "Norwalk's"    mainmast. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  it  read. 

Then  the  "Galatea"  signalled  the  re- 
ply, "Shaft,  broken — unmanageable." 

"Shall  I  take  off  your  passengers  and 
crew?"   asked  the  "Norwalk." 

"Can't  tell  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

The  next  sentence  that  glimmered 
from  the  "Norwalk's"  signal  lights  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  for  a  hymn  that 
has  been  sung  all  over  Christendom. 

It  was  "I'll  stand  by  until  the  morn- 
ing— subject  to  your  command." 

The  next  night  the  two  rivals  rode 
into  port  together,  the  disabled  "Gala- 
tea" being  towed  by  the  belated  "Nor- 
walk." 

After  their  passengers  and  cargoes 
had  been  discharged,  Captain  Rankin 
walked  over  to  the  "Norwalk's"  pier, 
where  Captain  Frazier  was  giving  or- 
ders. 

"Goin'  uptown,  Fraz?"  he  asked. 

"B'live  I  am,  Rankin,"  answered 
Frazier. 

And  the  two  grizzled  sea-dogs  who 
had  not  spoken  in  years  strolled  up- 
town, arm  in  arm. 


KEEP  CLIMBING. 


I  only  keep  a-climbing, 

I  know  the  stars  of  God  are  overhead; 

And  by  that  far-off  streaming  spirit- 
wand, 

The  Meteor's  gleam,  I  know  that  I  am 
led; 

And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 

I  only  keep  a-climbing. 

It  may  be  yon  blue  range  will  be  the 

last, 
It  may  be  many  others  loom  beyond, 
And   yet   I_know   the   summit   will   be 

passed; 
And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 
Prof.'  Henry   Meade   Bland      in      the 

"Christian  Advocate,"  New  York. 


Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  you  fellow 
full  of  rye;  with  nojt  a  cent  to  bury  you 
tcmorrow,  should  you  die.  The  keep- 
er's in  the  barroom,  counting  out  his 
money;  his  wife  is  in  the  parlor  with 
well-dressed  sis  and  sonny.  Your  wife 
has  gone  out  working  and  washing 
people's  clothes,  to  pay  for  old  rye 
whisky  to  color  your  red  nose. — The 
Missouri  Issue. 
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THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  last  magazine  number  of  The  Outlook  contains 
a  valuable  article  on  "Chinese  Citizenship  in  Hawaii," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  As-' 
sociation  in  those  islands.  Dr.  Scudder  con- 
siders the  principal  objections  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  shows  that  there  is  no  basis  for  them.  This 
article  shows  that  if  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  genuine 
immigrant  it  is  not  his  fault,  that  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  such  in  Hawaii  where  he  has  had  a  fair  chance, 
and  would  show  himself  to  be  such  elsewhere  if  he 
were  dealt  with  as  immigrants  of  other  nationalities 
are  dealt  with.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  monarchy 
several  hundred  Chinese  became  naturalized,  and  that 
today  "our  Chinese  American  citizens,  whether  of 
pure  or  mixed  stock,  are  as  proud  of  their  country,  and 
exercise  their  franchise  with  as  great  conscientious- 
ness as  the  descendants  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  Virgin- 
ian Cavalier." 

The  article  by  Dr.  Scudder  shows  further  that  the 
Chinaman  is  a  remarkable  home  maker  and  a  good 
provider,  and  that,  for  this  reason  Hawiian  women 
have  been  glad  to  unite  with  them  in  marriage.  It  is 
stated  also  that  out  of  the  inter-marriages  with  Ha- 
waiians,  as  well  as  from  those  with  persons  with  Port- 
uguese, Greek,  Scotch,  English,  German  or  Spanish 
blood,  have  come  some  of  the  best  strains  of  life. 

As  to  the  clannishness  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
failure  to  adopt  our  customs  Dr.  Scudder  says  that  we 
have  forced  them  to  this  by  our  treatment  of  them, 
and  that  in  the  islands  where  different  treatment  has 
been  accorded  the  condition  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  here  on  the  mainland.  In  Honolulu,  he 
states  that  they  are  no  more  clannish  than  any  other 
nationality. 

Other  portions  of  Dr.  Scudder's  article  set  forth  the 
intelligence  of  the  Chinese,  and  testimony  is  given 
which  shows  that  in  not  a  few  instances  they  excel  as 
students  the  best  among  our  own  young  people. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
Chinaman  industrially.  Dr.  Scudder  sees,  as  we  all 
see,  that  the  world  is  approaching  a  great  industrial 
struggle  and  that  the  man  whom  the  past  has  made . 
industrially  fit  is  bound  to  be  the  survivor  in  this 
struggle.  "No  one  can  study  the  Chinaman  without  re- 
alizing that  nature  has  expended  her  ingenuity  in  fash- 
ioning him  into  a  consummate  economic  fighter.  In 
some  respects  he  represents  the  summit  of  the  evolu- 


tionary process.     He  can  give  all  other  nationalities 
odds  and  yet  win." 

Dr.  Scudder  does  not  argue  for  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  the  Chinese  into  our  country  or  citizen- 
ship. But  he  does  ask  for  such  treatment  of  and  such 
association  with  them  as  will  in  the  future  make  the 
two  worlds  of  China  and  America  kin.  He  says  what 
every  person  in  this  country  should  be  brought  to  real- 
ize that  "We  as  a  nation  cannot  continue  to  isolate 
the  eastern  Asiatic  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  treat 
him  either  as  an  enemy  or  an  inferior."  The  word  is: 
"He  is  neither.  He  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  state  and  of  the  rounded  human 
nature  of  the  future  some  elements  of  as  great  value 
as  any  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  give." 

In  this  able  article  Dr.  Scudder  pleads  for  that  for 
which  The  Pacific  has  been  pleading  on  these  shores 
for  many  years.  It  is  something  that  must  be.  It  is 
together,  and  not  in  isolation  or  separation  that  the 
different  races  of  the  world  are  to  work  out  the  world's 
great  future.  We  of  this  nation,  or  of  this  race,  are 
not  the. people;  and  wisdom  will  not  die  with  us.  Of 
this  we  are  assured.  As  a  race  we  will  die,  will  perish 
from  the  earth,  if  we  do  not  root  out  our  race  preju- 
dice and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  other  races  apply 
ourselves  to  the  work  to  which  God  has  called  man- 
kind in  general. 

♦ 

"THE  JAPANESE  INVASION." 

An  esteemed  subscriber  in  Southern  California, 
renewing  his  subscription,  writes  us  as  follows :  "Last 
year  I  wrote  you  that  the  Japanese  Invasion  was 
threatening  this  part  of  the  country  so  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  many  of  our  working  people  to  go 
back  East.  You  noticed  it  in  an  editorial,  but  could 
not  see  how  going  back  East  would  help  the  matter 
any.  Probably  it  would  not  in  most  cases.  But  in 
mine,  and  in  many  others  that  I  have  known,  it  would 
be  better.  Were  it  not  for  health's  sake  I  could  make 
ten  dollars  there  where  I  cannot  make  one  here.  And 
it  must  be  so  with  many  others.  When  I  came  to  the 
State  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  about  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  there  are 
not  two  millions  yet.  Of  probably  fifty  million  people 
who  have  been  here,  only  a  few  stick." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  friend  greatly  over- 
estimates the  number  of  people  who  have  come  to 
California  from  the  East.  And  we  could  not,  of 
course,  expect  more  than  a     small  percentage  to  re- 
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main.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  break  away  from  a 
place  in  which  one  has  established  himself  in'business 
and  get  established  in  a  new  place.  California  has 
been  filling  up  with  people  about  as  rapidly  as  any 
other  state  except  those  prairie  states  where  large 
tracts  were  thrown  open  for  settlement  under  the 
homestead  act. 

It  is  in  all  probability  true  that  some  persons  have 
found  it  less  easy  to  make  a  living  here  because  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  Japanese.  But  the  number  has  not 
been  large. 

The  slow  settling  up  of  California,  if  it  should  be 
called  slow,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  long  dis- 
tance from  markets,  to  our  lack  of  rain  in  a  large  part 
of  the  state,  to  the  lack  of  manufactures  and  manufac- 
turing facilities,  etc. 

But  people  from  the  East  are  constantly  finding 
opportunities  here,  and  we  seem  to  have  been  getting 
our  proportionate  share  of  emigrants  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  a  large  number  have  profited  greatly 
by  coming  here. 

As  to  our  Southern  California  friend,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  were  it  not  for  health  considerations  he 
would  be  much  better  off  back  East  than  here.  He  has 
a  fine  farm  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  one  of  the 
finest  states  in  the  Union.  The  present  writer  has 
seen  it  many  times. 

But  while  our  friend  differs  from  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Japanese  immigration  and  labor  he  is  not  of 
that  class  who  would  abuse  that  people.  He  has  not 
to  learn  the  lesson  which  some  have  yet  to  learn  on 
the  Pacific  coast  that  these,  as  well  as  other,  Asiatics 
are  members  of  the  human  brotherhood ;  and  that 
God  intends  that  they  shall  have  a  square  deal  and  a 
fair  chance  in  the  world's  future. 

However,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be 
overrun  by  the  Japanese  now  that  so  many  opportu- 
nities are  opening  up  for  them  in  Korea  and  Manchu- 
ria.    Already   many  have   left     this  country  to  avail 

themselves  of  those  opportunities. 

♦ ■ ■ 

THE    MOVEMENT     FOR    UNION     BETWEEN 

THE  BAPTISTS,  THE  FREE  BAPTISTS, 

AND  THE  DISCIPLES. 

The  movement  for  the  union  of  Baptists,  Free  Bap- 
tists and  Disciples  of  Christ  is  making  reasonable  pro- 
gress. Both  the  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
have  been  wooing  the  Free  Baptists,  and  the  outcome 
may  be  the  union  of  three  bodies.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script says :  "The  plea  of  the  Baptists  is  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  division.  Free  Baptists  are 
open  communionists.  Within  ten  years  a  tremendous 
change  has  taken  place  among  Baptists  of  the  North. 
Not  a  decade  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell  of  Philadelphia 
precipitated  a  mild  panic  in  a  Baptist  congress  by  de- 
claring in  favor  of  admitting  all  Christians  to  the 
Lord's  table  when  prepared  by  Baptist  ministers.  A 
chatter  of  Baptist  leaders  arose,  and  it  was  said  as 
with  one  voice  that  if  close  communion  is  to  be  aban- 
doned the  denomination  might  as  well  be,  and  a  Cro- 
zier  Theological  Seminary  professor  asserted  that  no 
question  among  Baptists  was  deader  than  that  of  open 
communion.  Now  all  is  changed.  In  country  dis- 
tricts there  are  some  Baptist  pastors,  it  may  be,  who 
give  invitations  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  order 
only,  but  practically  in  all  cities  Baptists  bar  no  bap- 
tized persons.  Many  pastors  even  invite  others  to  the 
communion  table.     In  American  religious  history  no 


more  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  any  body  in 
so  brief  a  time.  Hence  the  Baptist  plea  to  the  Free 
Baptists.  It  tells  the  Frees  that  the  larger  body  has 
come  over  to  the  position  of  the  smaller." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  of  the  Free  Baptists  wrote  re- 
cently to  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Disciples : 

"The  result  of  our  meeting  with  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  appointed  by  the  Baptists  was  a  great  sur- 
prise. We  found  them  more  than  ready  to  declare  for 
perfect  liberty,  in  each  local  church,  to  regulate  the 
matter  of  communion,  and  all  other  local  affairs.  They 
also  freely  express  a  wish  for  a  conference  with  your 
.  Committee  of  Twelve  on  the  question  of  union,  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  Disciples  and  the  Baptists 
might  speedily  become  one  body.  This  entirely  chang- 
es the  order  we  have  been  pursuing.  Our  hope  and 
expectation  has  been  that  the  first  union  effected 
would  be  between  the  Disciples  and  the  Free  Baptists, 
but  now  it  appears  that  the  first  union  will  be  with  the 
Baptists  and  then  with  the  Disciples.  Since  our  meet- 
ing in  Brooklyn  I  have  seen  several  leading  Baptist 
ministers  not  on  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  they 
ardently  desire  that  this  consummation  should  be 
speedily  reached. 

"The  Baptists  will  act  on  the  basis  unanimously 
adopted  at  Brooklyn  next  May  at  their  general  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  My  hope  is  that  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  our  general  conference  will  be  called  immedi- 
ately after  their  May  meeting  in  case  the  basis  is 
adopted.  The  indications  are  that  our  general  confer- 
ence will  adopt  the  basis  at  once.  If  it  does,  the  unit- 
ed body  of  Baptists  will  be  in  good  shape  to  negotiate 
with  your  Committee  of  Twelve." 

The  editor  of  the  Christian  Evangelist,  a  paper 
published  in  St  Louis  in  the  interests  of  the  Disciples, 
says  concerning  this :  "  The  union  of  Bap- 
tists and  Free  Baptists,  if  it  shall  be 
accomplished,  would  certainly  open  the  way 
for  the  union  of  Baptists  and  Disciples  of  Christ.  Ev- 
ery step  in  the  direction  of  union  makes  a  further  step 
easier.  There  will  come  such  a  blessing  to  those  seek- 
ing to  fulfill  the  desire  of  Christ's  heart,  that  they  will 
wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  Newi  Testament  will  permit, 
in  securing  such  union." 

The  church  which  we  name  here  as  "The  Disciples 
of  Christ"  is  the  one  known  widely  as  "The  Christian." 
We  prefer  the  former  appellation  to  the  latter  for  the 
reason  that  the  word  Christian  applies  to  people  in  all 
religious  bodies,  and  should  not  be  used  in  any  exclu- 
sive manner. 

Writing  concerning  the  misuse  of  this  word,  The 
Christian  Century,  a  paper  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  Disciples,  says: 

"It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  abuse  and  perver- 
sion of  the  name  Christian  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
No  term  in  the  world  has  ever  been  more  sadly  mis- 
applied, more  horribly  mangled  in  its  abuses  and  mis- 
applications. In  its  New.  Testament  sense  it  is  invari- 
ably applied  to  anointed  and  consecrated  men  and  wo- 
men, conformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  image  of 
God's  dear  Son.  We  apply  it  to  institutions,  to  de- 
nominations, to  newspapers,  to  church  houses; 
to  schools  and  colleges  and  to  all  kinds 
of  inanimate  and  non-Christian  things.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Christian  to>  a  single  religious  body  to 
the  exclusion,  of  the  rest  of  Christiandom  is  to  denom- 
inationalize,  and  therefore  to  abuse  the  term,  as  we  dc 
when   we   call   ourselves  the   Christian   Church.     The 
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word  Christian  when  applied  to  a  single  religious  par- 
ty, is  just  as  sectarian  as  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian or  Episcopalian.  The  Christ  party  in  Corinth 
were  as  sectarian  and  as  reprehensible  as  the  rest,  be- 
cause they  took  the  name  of  Christ  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  Brethren.  You  may 
apply  the  name  to  the  individual  believer,  to  the  lo- 
cal congregation  of  believers,  and  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  at  large,  and  these  are  its  three  legitimate  ap- 
plications." 

It  was  not  the  intention,  we  believe,  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Alexander  Campbell  to  call  themselves  Christ- 
ians in  distinction  from  others:  but  this  became  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  the  word  began  to  be  used  by  that 
people  as  it  is  used.  Such  is  not  their  intention  to- 
day :  but  as  things  religious  are  now  constituted  the 
word  cannot  be  made  use  of  otherwise.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly long  been  the  custom  of  the  present  writer 
to  use  the  word  in  quotation  marks  when  it  is  used  in 
any  manner  other  than  with  its  wider  and  general  ap- 
plication. The  appellation.  "The  Church  of  the  Disci- 
ples," is  not  open  to  such  objection,  and  we  wish  that 
it  would  come  into  general  use. 

Doubless  if  this  contemplated  union  should  be  ac- 
complished, some  change  in  the  name  of  each  one  of 
these  religious  organizations  would  occur. 


PRESIDENT   JOHN  S.  MACINTOSH,  D.D. 

By  Warren  H.  Landon,  D.D. 

The  church  at  large,  as  well  as  the  theological  sem- 
inary and  the  beautiful  home  at  San  Anselmo,  has  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Mac  Intosh,  who 
suddenly,  but  peacefully,  passed  away  on  Friday  after- 
noon. January  5th.  He  had  been  suffering  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  but  was  thought  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger and  was  able  to  sit  up.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
heart  failed  and  he  was  gone. 

The  universality  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  is  already 
evidenced  by  the  great  number  of  letters,  telegrams  and 
cablegrams  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  the  tidings  have  gone. 

His  life  was  peculiarly  cosmopolitan.  Few  men  ar<< 
priviliged  to  have  so  wide  an  acquaintance  and  so  ex- 
tended an  influence.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
but  reared  in  the  north  of  Ireland  He  was  by  birth  an 
American,  in  early  training  Scotch-Irish,  in  education 
Irish.  Scotch.  German  and  American,  in  breadth  of 
scholarship,  culture  and  sympathies  cosmopolitan. 

He  had  a  long  pastorate  in  one  of  the  greatest  pul- 
pits in  Ireland,  the  May  Street  Church  of  Belfast.  He 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  influential  orators  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland  ever  produced.  He  was  succeeded 
b)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynd  .who  has  been  until  recently  one 
of  Ireland's  strongest  preachers.  These  three  might \ 
men  of  Irish  Presbyterianism.  with  the  May  Street  pul- 
pit as  a  center,  exerted  a  great  influence  through  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  Belfast  Dr.  Mac  Intosh  was  called  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  over 
which  strong  church  he-  remained  for  fifteen 
vears.  During  this  time  he  was  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  various  civic,  educational  and  benevolent 
enterprises.  He  interested  himself  in  municipal  re- 
forms, promoted  university  extension,  served  on  vari- 
ous boards  of  directors,  spent  much  time  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  board  of  education,  labored  in  the  interest 


of  the  Presbyterian  hospital  and  assisted  in  planting 
and  fostering  various  missions  among  the  strangers 
and  outcasts  of  that  great  city.  All  these  and  other  la- 
bors unnamed  and  unknown  testify  to  his  versatility 
and  capacity  for  hard  work.  In  the"  midst  of  this  busy 
life  came  the  call  to  evangelistic  work.  The  General 
Assembly's  evangelistic  committee  selected  him  as  one 
of  its  first  agents  to  go  up  and  down  the  land,  especial- 
ly to  the  larger  cities,  to  arouse  the  church  to  its 
duty  to  the  unsaved  and  to  hold  conferences  with  pas- 
tors and  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  inaugurating 
evangelistic  efforts.  He  traveled  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles,  visiting  large  sections  of  nearly  every  state  am} 
territory  in  the  union. 

While  he  was  busy  at  this  work  he  was  unanimous- 
ly called  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  our 
seminary  at  San  Anselmo,  and  only  a  few  months  later 
to  be  its  first  president.  For  three  years  he  has  filled 
.  the  position  with  great  acceptance."  It  has  been  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life,  a  fitting  close  of  such  a  car- 
eer.  As  one  once  said  of  another  prominent  minister 
called  to  a  professorship  in  a  theological  seminary,  it 
gave  "the  ornamental  capital  to  the  polished  pillar  of 
his  public  life."  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  his  Work  at 
San  Anselmo  may  have  seemed  small.  But  it  did  not 
seem  small  to  him  nor  to  any  who  understood  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  the  rising  ministry.  The  stu- 
dents whose  lives  he  has  assisted  in  moulding  are  do- 
ing a  noble  work  for  Christ ;  and  will  continue  to  do  it 
for  many  years  to  come,  over  widely  scattered  fields. 

His  work  extended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Seminary.  He  traveled  widely  up  and  down  this 
broad  coast  land  in  its  interest.  He  commanded  re- 
spect and  made  friends  for  the  Seminary  wherever  he 
went  and  brought  it  and  the  church  into  more  intimate 
and  helpful  relations. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  indomitable 
energy.  He  helped  every  good  cause  whenever  he  had 
opportunity.  He  delivered  a  number  of  sermons  and 
addresses  on  various  subjects  at  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  three  Synods  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  to  travel 
night  and  day,  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  from  one  meet- 
ing to  the  other.  It  may  be  his  strenuous  life  short- 
ened the  number  of  heart  beats.  But  he  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  His  motto  undoubtedly  was:  Less 
of  life,  if  need  be,  but  a  richer  and  fuller  life  while  it 
lasts. 

He  was  a  great-hearted  Christian  brother.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  What  a  beauti- 
f ill,  sunny,  cheery  home  that  was  at  San  Anselmo  all 
know  who  have  visited  it.  He  and.  his  wife  and 
daughters  have  lavished  the  most  generous  hospitality 
on  multitudes  for  the  Seminary's  sake  and  for  Christ's 
sake.  They  have  put  many  of  us  under  obligations 
which  we  can  never  repay.  The  family  were  a  unit  in 
endeavoring  to  forward  the  work  which  the  father  was 
called  to  do. 

All  are  grateful  that  his  end  was  so  peaceful  and 
doubtless  painless,  and  that  he  fell  asleep  in  his  own 
home,  ministered  to  by  his  own  loved  ones.  He  had 
walked  with  God  until,  as  a  little  child  once  said  of 
Enoch,  he  got  nearer  to  God's  house  than  his  own,  and 
God  took  him  home  with  him.  That  was  all.  He  had 
finished  his  course  and  God  took  him. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
Montgomery  Memorial  Chapel,  San  Anselmo.  The 
chapel  was  filled.     There  were  San  Anselmo  friends, 
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prominent  citizens  from  San  Rafael,  Ross  Valley  and 
the  cities  about  the  Bay,  many  of  the  directors  and 
alumni,  nearly  all  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from 
the  Bay  cities,  four  of  the  professors  from  the  Pacific 
Seminary  in  Berkeley,  a  delegation  from  the  Methodist 
Ministers  association  in  San  Francisco  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  chapel  had  been  beautifully  decorated  by 
loving  hands  and  many  floral  offerings  filled  the  entire 
space  above  the  pulpit  platform.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Landon,  the  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  presiding  and  delivering  the  address. 
The  interment  was  in  Mt.  Tamalpais  cemetery,  San 
Rafael.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  a  beautiful 
spot  that  we  laid  him  away.  It  looks  to  the  south  to 
the  hills  surrounding  the  Seminary.  Standing  by  the 
grave  one  can  see  Red  Hill  and  Bald  Hill  and  get  the 
same  view  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  that  one  gets  at  the  home 
in  San  Anselmo. 

He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow 


BENEFACTIONS     DURING   NINETEEN     HUN- 
DRED AND  FIVE.      - 

A  Good  Record  for  the  Year. 

The  last  week  of  the  year  the  Chicago  Record  Her- 
ald contained  detailed  list  of  the  large  individual 
gifts  during  1905  for  educational,  religious  and  other 
beneficent  purposes.  We  give  here  a  condensation  of 
that  article : 

For  education    $37,303,000 

Galleries,  museums  and  societies 7,024,000 

Hospitals,  homes  and  asylums 5,391,500 

Miscellaneous  charities 5,700,175 

Church  work 4,242,757 

Library  buildings 1,993,000 

Gifts  other  than  cash 2,435,000 

Donations   sent  abroad 2,015,  000 

Total    $66,104,432 

Nearly  a  hundred  dollars  a  minute !  That  is  the 
Christian  tribute  paid  by  the  year  now  passing, 
through  each  of  its  hours,  night  and  day,  to  mankind's 
betterment  and  relief  from  suffering.  The  total  is  as- 
tounding, unless  one  has  followed  the  course  of  such 
annual  reports  and  so  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  eight  figure  giving — $66,104,432! 

Yet  all  records  such  as  this  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete. Much  that  is  given  passes  without  public  no- 
tice, so  that  even  an  estimate  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  journalistic  statistician  must  rely  upon  figures 
published  from  clay  to  day,  and  must  further  define 
the  limits  of  his  work  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
publication  in  one  part  of  the  country  of  gifts  of  -small 
total  made  in  some  other  part.  In  these  tables  $5,000 
has  been  assumed  as  the  minimum  to  be  considered — 
and  the  multiplicity  of  small  donations  thus  lost  sight 
of  would  certainly  raise  the  year's  total  by  ten  mil- 
lions. 

Individual  givers,  too,  are  here  accounted  for  only, 
which  fact  prevents  the  list  from  enrolling  such  a 
magnificent  charity  as  that  which  went  out  to  the  suf- 
fering Russian  Jews. 

With  all  these  limitations  however,  the  American 
people,  at  this  Christmastide,  with  peace  and  good 
will  ruling  their  land,  may  congratulate  themselves 
that  their  nation  has  given  to  good  causes  since  Janu- 
ary last  came  in  at  the  rate  of  an  hourly  average  of 
$10,741.06. 


$37-303.ooo  For  Education. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  grand  total 
has  gone  to  the  advancement  of  education.  Eighty- 
three  colleges  and  schools  are  named  in  that  part  of  the 
annual  report,  though,  even  so,  the  gifts  to  this  cause 
would  not  have  stood  in  such  overwhelming  propor- 
tion to  the  benefactions  of  the  whole  twelvemonth 
had  not  the  four  largest  donations  of  all  fallen  under 
this  head.  In  April,  Mr.  Carnegie  set  by  $10,000,000 
as  a  fund  for  aged  educators,  followed  a  month  later 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  with  another  $10,000,000  for  the 
cause  of  general  education,  while  the  tragic  death  of 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  threw  into  this  same  scale  $4,- 
875,000  more. 

The  "baker's  dozen"  of  most  "lucky"  universities 
rank  as  follows : 

Leland  Stanford  University ..  .$4,875,000 

Harvard    University 1,500,000 

.  Yale  University    1,405,000 

University  of  Chicago 1,150,000 

Union  Theological  Seminary 1,100,000 

McCormic    Seminary    1,000,000 

Millikin  University    1,000.000 

Columbia    LTniversity    699,000 

University  of  Virginia 610,000 

Brown  University   550,000 

Colege  of     the  State     of  New  Jersey   (Prin- 
ceton). ...,..- 437,000 

University  of  California   400,000 

Among  these  givers  to  the  training  of  ideas,  old 
and  young,  are  several  of  the  country's  most  prominent 
citizens. :  Senators  Elkins  and  Aldrich  have  each  giv- 
en $10,000  to  the  Catholic  University,  T.  P.  Shonts  of 
the  Canal  Commission  has  given  to  Monmouth  Uni- 
versity and  Colonel  "Jim"  Guffey  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Thirty  thousand  went  to  the  various  edu- 
cational works  in  the  name  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  and  the 
will  of  Elizabeth  Wheaton  left  the  whole  residue  of  her 
fortune  to  the  seminary  which  bears  her  name.  Is  one 
also  to  consider  as  educational  the  bequest  of  $5,000 
by  an  anonymous  Chicagoan  who  wished  his  money  to 
be  used  to  "explore  the  soul?" 

Following  the  benefactions  of  1905  rank  as  follows : 
To  galleries,  museums  and  societies  of  kindred  aims 
went  $7,024,000;  to  "homes,"  hospitals  and  asylums, 
$5,391,500,  with  $4,700,175  to  miscellaneous  charities. 
Church  works  of  various  sorts  followed  close  with 
$4,242,757,  and  $1,993,000  for  library  buildings.  Add 
to  these  totals  $2,435,000  which  came  in  gifts  other 
than  cash,  though  valued  "officially,"  and  this  country 
is  found  to  have  received  in  all  $84,089,432;  $2,015,- 
000  was  sent  to  do  its  work  in  foreign  fields. 

A  study  of  these  figures  in  connection  with  the 
similar  totals  of  the  last  five  years,  shows  that  1905  has 
surpassed  1904,  though  it  has  not  equalled  earlier 
years:  falling,  indeed,  far  behind  1901's  splendid  "re- 
cord." The  benefactions  for  these  years  in  round  num- 
bers, have  been:  $47,500,000  in  1900:  $107,360,000  in 
1901 ;  $94,000  in  1902,  with  1903  beating  that  by  an 
even  million;  only  $62,000,000  last  year — and  $86,100,- 
000  this. 

In  the  second  place,  compare  the  gains  and  losses 
in  the  various  divisions  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  1904 
and  1905.  There  have  been  losses  in  the  gifts  to  gal- 
leries and  museums,  in  those  made  to  church  work  and 
to  miscellaneous  charities,  and  nearly  $8,000,000  less 
has  been  sent  abroad;  but  there  have  been  gains  in  the 
benefactions  made  to  hospitals  and  libraries,  while 
the  advance  shown  under  the  head  of  education  is  of 
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itself  SO  immense  that  the  year's  total  rises  more  than 
$24,000,000  above  that  which  1904  could  show. 

Woman's  Part  in  the  Work. 

The  detailed  lists  following  show  also  that  Ameri- 
can womanhood  is  playing  a  mighty  part  in  this  splen- 
did work,  and  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  givers 
have  equalled  or  surpassed  the  million  mark — among 
themselves  giving  more  than  a  half  of  the  year's  total. 

Four  of  these  last  are  women,  while  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  giving  $700,000  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  but 
$50,000  less,  might  well  be  included  in  the  roster. 
Three  other  women  who  have  generously  helped  the 
world's  work  are  Mrs.  T.  F.  Ryan  ($225,000),  wife  of 
the  financier;  Miss  H.  T.  Gardiner  ($200,000),  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  ($75,000). 

The  "roll  of  honor,"  where  one  may  rank  the  giv- 
ers of  millions,  reads : 

Andrew  Carnegie   $14,099,000 

John  D.   Rockefeller 11,635,000 

Mrs.   Jane    L.    Stanford 4,985,000 

Stephen   Salisbury    3,450,000 

John  C.   King 2,000,000 

General  Isaac  J.  Wistar 2,000,000 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand 1,250,000 

Henry  Phipps   1,050,000 

Margaret  A.  Jones    1,025,000 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine    - 1,000,000 

George   W.    Clayton 1,000,000 

Benjamin    Ferguson    1,000,000 

Cyrus  McCormick   1,000,000 

James   Millikin    1,000,000 

Darius  O.  Mills   1,000,000 

W.   F.  Milton 1,000,000 


$48,494,000 
Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  may  be  considered  as  only 
in  second  place,  for  that  immortal  old  gentleman  whom 
someone  once  named  as  his  favorite   poet — Mr.   An- 
onymous— gave  $22,013,500  as  1905  ran  its  course. 

Carnegie  Ahead  of  Rockefeller. 

But  the  "Ironmaster"  has  done  pretty  well.  Where 
he  had  reached  only  $101,483,633  when  this  dying  year 
was  on  its  threshold,  he  has  now  advanced  to  $115,- 
582,633 — along  that  self-established  road  which  is  to 
prove  private  wealth  a  public  trust.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
ranking  second  on  the  honor  role,  has  given  in  all  $61,- 
371,000  to  various  causes. 

Other  "household  names"  on  the  completed  list, 
with  gifts  ranging  from  Adrian  Iselin's  $5,000  to  Levi 
P.  Morton's  $650,000,  include  Samuel  Sloan,  Cornelius 
Bliss,  James  Speyer,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  James  Stokes, 
John  Wanamaker,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jacob  Schiff,  Henry 
Frick,  James  Stillman,  D.  K.  Pearsons,  Ralph  Voor- 
hees  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Among  the  large  donations  for  religious  work, 
aside  from  those  to  theological  seminaries,  was  the  one 
of  $600,000  by  Levi  P.  Morten  for  the  Cathadral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  There  was  one  of  $700,- 
000  by  W.  S.  Vare  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (M. 
E.)  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  $500,000  by  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Thompson  for  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts.  Others  were :  $400,000  by  T.  E.  Bond- 
urant  to  "The  Christian  Church  :"  $200,000  by  an  anon- 
ymous giver  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Kentucky ; 
$100,000  by  Mrs.  S.  Colt  to  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Hartford,  Connecticut;  $100,000  by  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Cooley  to  Center  Church,  Hartford,  and  $100,000 
by  Mrs.  T.  F.  Ryan  to  Memorial  Chapel,  Poughkeep- 


sie,  N.  Y.  To  the  cause  of  spiritualism  J.  T.  Crum- 
baugh  donated  $200,000. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  charities  are  listed:  $1,- 
000,000  by  G.  W.  Clayton  of  Denver,  Colorado,  for 
model  homes;  $1,000,000  by  Henry  Phipps  of  New 
York,  for  model  tenements;  $1,000,000,  by  D.  O.  Mills 
for  Mills  Hotel  No.  3,  New  York;  $300,000  by  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hackley  for  the  poor  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  and 
$400,000  by  J.  W.  Parmlee  for  the  poor  of  Chicago. 

Among  gifts  other  than  cash  are  listed :  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford's jewels,  worth  $1,000,000,  to  Stanford  University, 
and  Mrs.  Hearst's  archaeological  collection,  worth 
$400,000,  to  the  University  of  California. 

Among  the  gifts  for  churches  and  missions  outside 
of  our  borders  were  the  following:  $150,000  by  John 
Wanamaker  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Far  East; 
$150,000  by  Mrs&Anna  Mackenzie  for  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  $100,000  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  American  Board ;  $50,000  by  John 
H.  Converse  for  the  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  $50,000  by  Charles  Lockhart  for  for- 
eign missions ;  $50,000  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  for  An- 
atolia College  in  Turkey ;  $75,000  by  J.  S.  Stokes  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  St.  Petersburg.  Two  large  donations 
were  made  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  to  foreign  institu- 
tions ;  one  of  $500,000  for  a  hospital  in  Paris,  and  an- 
other of  $100,000  for  the  American  Academy  at  Rome. 


(gUorna  fwm  Zfatt  £)afts. 


-     ALOHA. 

A  Mt.  Hermon  Association  in  the  West. 

They  who  believe  that  the  saints  will  inherit  the 
earth,  and  that  no  soul  enters  into  full  and  real  enjoy- 
ment of  earth  and  sky,  sea  and  rivulet,  forest  and  valley, 
until  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  acknowledged  as  King  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  a  new  and  promising  organization 
which  boldly  yet  reverently  proposes  to  do  for  this 
wide  realm  what  Northfield  does  for  New  England 
and  Winona  Lake  does  for  Indiana  and  the  Middle 
West.  The  names  of 'the  good  men  are  a  guarantee 
for  permanence  and  wise  management.  Men  who 
know  each  other's  minds  and  hearts  must  be  at  the  cen- 
ter of  such  an  organization.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of 
Presbyterians  to  persevere  and  there  is  reason  and 
good  sense  in  the  by-law  of  the  incorporation  which 
provides  that  two  thirds  of  the  directors  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  Rev. 
Thornton  A.  Mills  is  president;  A.  S.  Johnston,  first 
vice-president;  David  C.  Bell,  second  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Stacey,  secretary,  Joseph  Radford,  treasurer; 
Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist,  general  manager.  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  all  these  gentlemen ;  but 
the  president,  the  second  vice-president,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  general  manager  are  brethren  so  well  known 
in  this  vicinity  that  I  can  speak  as  heartily  of  the  sol- 
vency and  sense  of  this  new  organization  as  of  any 
earthly  Idling.  It  means  business.  It  means  pure  re- 
creation and  pure  service  of  God  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  trees,  and  under  the  blue  sky.  Beside  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Episcopalians  and  Meth- 
odists are  On  the  board  of  trustees  and  it  is  as  much 
above  any  narrow  sectarianism  as  any  well  organized 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Welcome  it. 
watch  it,  work  with  it  if  it  meets  your  want  and  pray 
for  it.  God  speed  it  and  help  it  to  show  to  many  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the   Golden   State  how  much 
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sweeter  and  more  satisfying  than  worldly  pleasures 
and  Sabbath  desecration  are  the  salutary  studies  and 
wholesome  recreations  of  his  rejoicing  children ! 

Beautiful  Tuxedo. 

Aloha  will  be  under  less  suspicion  "of  overpraising 
Tuxedo  if  you  know  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
wishes  the  association  would  choose  another  location. 
What  right  has  a  reasonable  Calvinist  to  kick  against 
a  clear  and  conscientious  majority  when  there  is  no  sa- 
cred principle  involved?  If  there  is  he  ought  to  protest 
and  even  kick  himself  out  of  the  traces.  Vide  Martin 
Luther  et  alies  nobilis  senies.  Tuxedo  is  the  name  of 
a  beautiful  property  including  a  well  marked  R.  R. 
Station  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.,  seven  miles  this 
side  of  Santa  Cruz.  There  are  four  hundred  twenty- 
five  acres  which  include  sightly  hilbj|  noble  forests, 
two  beautiful  streams,  and  amply  sufficient  level  lands 
for  tents  at  d  cottages.  An  attractive  hotel,  assembly 
hall,  mind)  cottages,  and  well  appointed  conveniences 
for  comforf  and  pleasure  are  already  provided.  Con- 
servative estimates  agree  that  the  plant  cannot  be 
duplicated  for  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  By  reason  of 
death  and  business  changes  and  emergencies  the 
Association  has  an  option  for  a  purchase  price  of  $42,- 
850.  It  has  also  rented  the  property  for  a  year  and 
voted  to  hold  a  Second  Conference  there.  Friends 
who  observe  such  affairs  understand  well  that  Doctors 
Mills  and  Gilchrist  proved  themselves  no  novices  in 
assembly  work  last  year  when  they  conducted  a  large 
and  successful  assembly  at  Glenwood.  A  good  pro- 
gram is  in  preparation  for  this  year.  A  sagacious 
suggestion  of  Hon.  David  C.  Bell  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  plans  of  the  association.  There's  no 
graft  about  it.  Simply  a  generous  recognition  of  those 
who  put  faith  and  love  early  into  the  enterprise.  Those 
who  pay  in  a  hundred  dollars  for  stock  have  this 
amount  credited  on  payment  of  a  lot.  I  cannot  say  at 
this  writing  if  a  lot  can  be  bought  for  a  hundred 
dollars.  It  certainly  ought,  and  doubtless  will,  secure 
a  beautiful  camping  place  for  1906  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  groves  in  a  part  of  our  glorious  California 
which  is  unexcelled  in  attractiveness.  After  a  year 
you  will  want  to  buy  a  lot.  The  fide  from  Tuxedo,  via 
Brookdale,  the  location  of  the  U.  S.  fish  hatchery, 
through  Boulder  to  Big  Basin  Park,  which  I  have 
recently  taken,  is  a  surprising  revelation  of  rural 
beauty.  I  do  not  believe  the  same  number  of  comely, 
modern  cottages  can  be  found  on  any  rural  driveway 
in  our  State.  Here  is  a  chance  for  your  friends,  who 
cannot  buy  your  acres  and  build  longed-for  cottages, 
yet,  who  earnestly  long  for  a  bit  of  mother  earth,  a 
cabin  or  a  bungalow,  a  few  trees  of  your  own,  your 
turn  at  a  bath  or  a  spring,  your  chance  to  fish  or  wade, 
and  neighbors  to  help  you  look  upward. 

Is  Mt.  Hermon  a  Rival  to  Pacific  Grove? 

This  is  my  own  question.  No  one  has  suggested  it. 
Having  lived  and  loved,  and'  helped  build  a  beautiful 
church  in  that  blessed  town,  I  have  a  natural  right  to 
question  any  competitive  movement.  Not  a  rival,  I 
should  say,  but  a  kindred  movement  in  fraternal 
christian  emulation.  Many  friends  will  remember  a 
like  question  when  Stanford  University  began.  How 
will  it  affect  Berkeley?/  Let  Berkeley's  noble  campus, 
her  multiplying  buildings,  and  her  thousands  of 
students  answer.  The  noble  little  temperance  town  by 
the  sea,  'the  most  charming  resort  on  our  wide  coast, 
has  an  assured  future.  If  you  doubt  it  go  and  price  a 
lot  you  coveted  years  ago  and  note  the  rising  prices. 


Let  Mt.  Hermon  stimulate  the  Grove  to  bigger  and 
better  progress,  to  moderate  prices,  to  yet  heartier 
courtesies  to  guests,  and  both  Institutions  shall  be  the 
better  for  the  saints  who  enjoy  them,,  and  do  more  and 
yet  more  for  "the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  the 
one  altogether  lovely."  The  Association  of  churches 
to  which  I  owe  grateful  allegiance  has  made  me  fra- 
ternal delegate  to  the  Methodist  conference  at  the 
Grove  next  fall.  I  hope  to  live  to  report  to  the  bishop 
and  the  brethren  that  a  glorious  federation  of  men  have 
''taken  to  the  woods,"  with  a  most  cordial  purpose  to 
fofce  the  charming  City  by  the  Sea  to  shine  as  never 
before. 


THE  LATEST  SURPRISES  IN  JAPAN. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  Kyoto. 

Japan  is  a  land  of  surprises.  The  thirty-four  years 
of  my  life  here  have  been  full  of  them.  The  material 
development  of  this  nation  has  surprised  the  world. 
The  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  has  surprised  the 
Christian  world.  To  one  who  saw  edicts  against 
Christianity  on  all  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  empire,  so 
that  it  was  death  to  be  a  Christian  when  he  came  to 
Japan,  the  view  of  fifty-four  self-supporting  churches, 
and  as  many  more  half-self-supporting  connected  with 
his  Mission,  and  four  hundred  churches  in  the  empire 
with  sixty  thousand  Protestant  Christians,  is  a  glad 
surprise.  So  is  the  Doshisha  College  with  its  more 
than  one  thousand  graduates  and  four  thousand  under 
graduates  scattered  over  the  land  many  of  them- 
preaching,  teaching  and  engaged  in  other  useful  occu- 
pations. The  sixty  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  more  than  half  of 
them  in  government  schools,  and  the  large  number  of 
graduates  of  our  American  colleges,  sent  out  at  the 
request  of  the  department  of  education,  in  Japan,  who 
are  teaching  in  the  higher  schools  here,  and  influencing 
thousands  of  the  brightest  minds  in  Japan  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  are  a  surprise.  One  of  these  brethren, 
who  is  teaching  in  a  commercial  school  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Biwa,  has  moved  that  whole  school  of  four 
hundred  pupils  in  favor  of  Christianity,  nearly  a  score 
already  professing  their  faith,  and  so  many  of  the  oth- 
ers interested,  that  the  Buddhists  in  the  place  tried  to 
get  the  work  stopped;  but  the  educational  authorities 
sustained  the  teacher  and  the  work  goes  on.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  armies  of  Manchuria  has  in- 
fluenced those  great  armies  more  or  less  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  the  work  is  still  being  carried  on  by 
seventeen  men.  The  emperor's  large  gifts  to  four 
distinctively  Christian  institutions  have  surprised  us 
all,  and  have  made  an  impression  on  the  nation.  The 
progressive  leaders  in  Japan  are  favorable  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

When  I  landed  in  Yokohama  the  other  day,  after 
an  absence  in  the  homeland  of  more  than  a  year,  I  was 
met  with  two  glad  surprises.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Dosh- 
isha College,  Dec.  8th.,  four  days  before  I  reached 
Yokohama,  a  glad  reconciliation  was  effected,  so  thai 
all  the  old  friends  of  the  school,  alumni  and  others,  join 
hands  and  pledge  themselves  to  work  together  heartily 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  first  pledge  of 
this  was  a  gift  from  the  alumni  of  one  thousand  yen,  as 
a  fund  to  aid  needy  students  in  commemoration  of  Dr. 
Learned's  thirty  years  of  life  and  work  for  the  school. 
They  are  also  trying  to  raise  a  fund  to  help  in  the 
running  expenses  of  the  school,  until  its  endowment 
can  be  increased.     This  coming  together  of  the  Japan- 
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ese  friends  of  the  school,  means  its  rapid  development 
and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Knmi-ai  churches  in 
the  theological  department.  Another  surprise  was  the 
news  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Kumi-ai  churches  at 
their  fall  meeting,  in  Tokyo,  of  the  offer  of  our  Mission 
to  have  them  assume  the  support,  from  the  beginning 
of  1906,  of  all  the  aided  Kumi-ai  churches,  they  only 
receiving  from  the  American  Board  an  amount  about 
equal  to  what  the  Board  is  now  giving  for  this  work 
for  one  year,  said  amount  to  Be ' distributed  in  dimin- 
ishing quantity  through  three  years.  This  will  set  the 
Mission  free  to  develop  new  work  and  as  soon  as  a 
band  of  Christians  in  a  new  place  is  ready  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  church,  it  will  be  passed  over  to  the  inde- 
pendent body.  This  also  means  the  speedy  success  of 
this  great  movement  in  Japan  of  an  independent,  self- 
supporting,  self-propagating  Christianity,  with  which 
and  in  which,  the  missionaries  will  cordially  work.  It 
will  also  be  an  inspiration  and  a  help  to  such  a  cordial 
helpful  relation  and  consummation  in  other  missions 
here,  and  in  other  mission  fields  all  over  the  world. 

All  this  emphasizes  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
of  increased  and  earnest  effort  in  every  direction  in 
this  land  of  surprises  which  holds  the  key  to  The  Far 
East,  politically,  commercially  and  religiously.  We 
thank  God  and  take  courage  and  ask  the  great  army 
who  are  behind  us  to  do  likewise,  and  to  sustain  us  by 
their  prayers  and  their  gifts.  The  world  has  never 
before  seen  such  an  opportunity  to  move  a  third  of  the 
human  race  at  once  as  The  Far  East  now  presents. 

Kyoto,  Dec.  1905. 


WHAT  I  EXPECT  OF  MY  ENDEAVORERS. 

W.  N.  Burr. 
(A    paper    read    before  the    Riverside    County  C.  E. 
Convention.) 

This  topic  opens  before  me  a  plain  path  that  seems 
to  have  neither  beginning  nor  ending.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  spend  one  moment  "reading  up"  on  the 
topic  to  find  something  to  say.  "Material"  flies  in  like 
veritable  flies  on  a  summer  day  when  the  screens  are 
left  open.  I  really  did  not  know  until  I  faced  this 
topic  that  I  am  expecting  so  much  of  my  Endeavor- 
ers.  Perhaps  I  may  be  forced  to  acknowledge  before 
I  am  through  that  I  expect  too  much  of  them. 

Without  regard  to  order  or  comparative  import- 
ance I  shall  pick  up  the  items  as  they  happen  to  come 
to  me. 

1.  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  attend  the  conven- 
tions— county,  state  and  international.  I  do  not  mean- 
that  I  expect  every  member  to  attend  every  conven- 
tion, but  I  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  society 
were  not  well  represented  at  the  state  and  county  con- 
ventions, and  I  like  to  feel  that  at  least  one  of  our 
number  will  be  in  the  crowd  at  the  International  con- 
vention. Our  society  has  made  a  good  record  in  this 
regard  for  a  number  of  years  past.  From  four  to 
twelve  have  attended  the  state  conventions  each  year, 
we  usually  have  "a  tally-ho  local"  at  the  county  con- 
ventions, we  had  one  representative  at  the  Denver 
convention,  and  we  had  one  at  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion last  July.  Now,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  z  disease  known  as  "convention  mania."  A 
prominent  pastor,  referring  to  a  good  woman  who  at- 
tended all  the  Bible  conferences  that  she  could,  once 
said  to  a  group  of  conference  workers:  "I  wish  some 
of  you  would  make  that  church  member  of  mine  see 
the  need  of  supporting  the  work  of  her  own  church 
when  she  is  at  home.     She  takes  in  all  the  conven- 


tions, but  she  refuses  to  put  her  hand  to  anything  in 
her  home  church.  She  frankly  confesses  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  church  are  not  interesting  to  her — that 
they  are  too  common-place."  Now,  I  expect  my  En- 
deavorers to  be  convention  goers,  but  not  that  kind. 
The  convention  is  a  school  of  methods  in  which  we 
learn  how  to  do  some  things  and  in  which  we  gather 
insniration  for  larger  service ;  but  when  my  Endeavor- 
ers have  received  what  the  convention  has  to  give 
them,  then  I  expect  them  to  go  home  and  work  it  all 
into  the  work  of  their  home  society,  so  far  as  possible, 
I  expect  them  to  put  the  best  that  is  in  them  ,and  the 
best  they  can  get  into  themselves,  into  their  committee 
work  and  general  service  in  the  home  society. 

Again,  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  remember  the 
last  part  of  the  pledge.  Of  course  I  expect  them  to 
faithfully  meet  every  obligation  of  the  pledge,  but— »-I 
wonder  how  many  Endeavorers  in  California  Societies 
of  more  than  10  or  15  members  hear  from  every  mem- 
ber at  the  monthly  consecration  meeting,  absentees 
and  all?  I  have  sometimes  attended  monthly  con- 
secration meetings  when  quite  a  list  of  names  would 
be  read  with  only  an  occasional  response — no  response 
at  all  from  members  not  present.  And  I  have  thought 
that  either  that  roll  should  be  revised,  or  some  new 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  that  portion  of  the 
pledge  which  reads:  "If  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the 
monthly  consecration  meeting  of  the  society  I  will,  if 
possible,  send  at  least  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in 
response  to  ttr  name  at  the  rol'-cill.''  I  expect  my 
Endeavorers  to  remember  the  monthly  consecration 
meeting,  and  if  any  of  them  are  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  that  meeting  I  expect  them  to  make  some  little 
effort  to  send  a  message  to  be  read  when  their  names 
are  called  at  roll-call.  Again,  I  expect  my  Endeavor- 
ers not  to  make  a  church  for  themselves  of  their  En- 
deavor Society,  but  to  place  their  emphasis  strongly 
en  their  church,  always  remembering  that  the  En- 
deavor Society  is  but  a  department  of  the  church.  I 
have  always  been  fortunate  in  this  regard,  but  I  have 
known  of  Endeavorers  who  have  seemed  to  think 
their  obligations  all  ceased  with  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  Endeavor  Society.  For  intsance,  some 
pastors  faithfullv  attend  the  Endeavor  meetings  week 
after  week,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  their 
young  people  with  their  work,  onlv  to  see  the  young 
people  after  the  Endeavor  meeting  file  out  of  the 
church,  as  if  no  obligation  rested  upon  them  to  attend 
the  evening  service.  Endeavorers  sometimes  forget 
that  they  have  promised  "to  support  their  own  church 
in  every  way,  especially  by  attending  all  the  regular 
Sunday  and  midweek  services,  unless  prevented  by 
some  reason  which  can  be  conscientiously  given  to 
our  Savior."  Now:  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  be 
very  faithful  to  their  church,  and  my  Endeavorers  are 
faithful  in  this  regard.  Thev  attend  the  midweek  ser- 
vice, and  it  is'  rare  for  any  of  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  to  be  absent  from  the  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice. I  expect  them  to  follow  the  rule  "first  things 
first"  in  this  particular  as  in  others;  and  the  church  is 
the  first  thing,  not  the  Endeavor  Society.  Generally 
speaking, — there  might  be  exceptions — but  generally 
speaking,  I  think  I  would  advise  young  people  to  give 
up  the  Endeavor  Society  rather  than  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  if  limited  time  or  strength  would 
not  permit  of  faithfulness  to  both  the  Endeavor  work 
and  the  regular  church  services. 

Again,  I  expect  rrn-  Endeavorers  to  take  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  World  and  read  it.     I  think  that  any 
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Endeavorer  who  patronizes  regularly  the  fiction  de- 
partment of  the  City  Library,  but  who  rarely  if  ever, 
reads  the  Christian  Endeavor  World  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  about  as  a  pupil  in  the  public  school  would 
be  dealt  with  who  would  sit  at  his  desk  and  read  fic- 
tion day  after  day  instead  of  studying  his  lessons.  Not 
that  the  Endeavorers'  "lessons"  are  all  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World.  The  Bible  is  the  Edeavorer's  text- 
book, first ;  but  the  Endeavor  World  comes  next. 
Then  other  things.  I  draw  a  book  from  the  fiction  de- 
partment of  the  City  Library  myself  once  in  a  while, 
and  read  it ;  but  only  as  a  bit  of  dessert  that  is  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  not  at  all  essential,  after 
the  courses  of  substantial  things  that  have  preceded 
it.  To  be  a  first  class  Endeavorer  one  must  read  the 
Endeavor  World,  whether  he  reads  the  latest  fiction  or 
not. 

Again,  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  do  a  little 
thinking  for  themselves,  which  will  be  apparent  in 
their  business  meetings,  their  prayer  and  conference 
meetings,  and  in  their  association  with  other  young 
people  who  are  not  Christians.  I  expect  them  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  ideas  that  shall  brip-hten  their  bus- 
iness meetings,  and  enable  them  to  talk  intelligently 
with  their  associates  concerning  the  benefits  of  organ- 
ized Christian  service.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be 
parrots  or  mockingbirds,  but  bright,  glad,  happy 
young  Christians,  each  with  a  song  of  his  or  her  own. 

I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  be  Bible  students — to 
improve  their  opportunities  to  know  the  Word,  wheth- 
er they  ever  read  the  last  popular  novel  or  not. 

I  expect  every  young  man  in  my  Endeavor  Society 
who  is  21  years  of  age  and  over,  to  remember  every 
public  election, — presidential,  state,  municipal,  school 
election,  etc.,  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  without 
forcing  somebody  to  go  after  him  with  an  automobile 
or  any  other  sort  of  conveyance.  Christian  Endeav- 
orers ought  to  be  not  only  good  christians,  but  good 
citizens ;  and  a'  good  citizen  is  never  a  registered  voter 
who  didn't  vote,  if  he  can  possibly  get  to  the  polls. 
It  is  a  shame  that  so  many  of  the  careless  voters  in 
most  places  are  those  who  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  vote  right  if  they  had  remembered  to  go  and 
vote  at  all.  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  stand  like 
heroes  for  civic  righteousness,  and  to  do  that  they 
must  learn  to  be  examples  of  civic  faithfulness. 

I  might  extend  this  list  of  "expects"  to  much 
greater  length,  but  perhaps  it  is  just  as  easy  to  stop 
here  as  anywhere.     To  put  it  all  together: 

I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to  be  daily  witnesses  for 
Jesus  Christ,  to  court  a  constantly  enlarging  vision  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may  be  to  them  all  and  in  all.  I 
expect  them  to  grip  firmly  every  day  the  thought  that 
"God  hath  highly  exalted' Jesus  Christ,  and  given  him 
.a  name  that  is  above  every  name ;  and  if  God  the 
Father  has  so  highly  exalted  the  Man  of  Nazareth, 
then  that  God-exalted  One  must  have  our  allegiance, 
our  loyalty,  ourselves.  I  expect  my  Endeavorers  to 
be  passionate  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  every 
thought,  word,  act  and  influence  of  their  lives  may,  if 
possible,  be  testimony  before  the  world  for  Him. 


fied  for  'eadership,  he  entered  at  once  on  a  career  of 
wide  influence  in  Presbyterian  circles  on  the  coast.  All 
they  of  other  denominations  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  co-operative  Christian  work,  and  in  other  ways, 
found  themselves  drawn  to  him  as  a  man  who  had  al- 
ways the  highest  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
lieart.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  ministers 
of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  on  Monday,  tribute  was 
paid  him  by  the  Rev.  William  Rader,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
H.  Willey  and  others.  Mr.  Rader  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man  of  fine  parts  and  high  culture,  stating  that  as  a 
speaker  he  reminded  him,  as  to  style  and  delivery, 
of  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  one  of  America's  great  pul- 
pit orators.  Dr.  Willey  said  that  he  spoke  his  name 
with  profound  respect  and  even  affection,  and  express- 
ed the  wish  that  we  had  here  on  the  coast  more  men 
who  had  the  spirit  which  Dr.  Macintosh  had. — The 
Pacific. 


Christian  .forces  in  California  and  all  over  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  lost  a  valuable  worker  in  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh,  president  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  at  San  Anselmo.  Dr. 
Macintosh  came  to  the  seminary,  from  Philadelphia, 
in  1902,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  systematic  theology. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  president.    In  every  way  quali- 
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Berkeley.— The  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkins,  recently  of 
Tehama,  has  entered  on  the  pastorate  of  the  West 
Berkeley  Church. 

San  Francisco  Presbytery. — There  will  be  a  special 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  at  10:30  a.  m.  next  Monday 
at  920  Sacramento  street,  at  which  time  resolutions 
concerning  the  late  President  Macintosh  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary  will  be  presented. 

San  Francisco,  Lebanon. — An  interesting  and  well 
attended  series  of  meetings  is  being  held  in  this  church 
this  week.  The  Rev.  William  Rader  spoke  on  Sunday 
morning  and  Sunday  evening,  and  several  other  even- 
ings during  the  week.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas  has 
assisted  also. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.-  Maclaren  has 
tendered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Boyle  Heights 
Church.  During  the  three  years  that  Dr.  Maclaren  has 
served  this  church  he  has  "done  a  most  excellent  work. 
Under  his  leadership  the  church  has  grown  from  a 
weak  organization  to  a  strong  and  influential  one,  with 
a  very  promising  outlook  for  still  larger  influence  and 
usefulness  in  the  near  future.  Dr.  Maclaren  has  pur- 
chased property  in  the  Westlake  section  of  the  city 
and  will  engage  in  literary  work. 

Placerville. — Rev.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  Elmhurst,  has 
taken  up  the  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  here,  be- 
ginning his  work  Jan.  1st.  Rev.  Dr.  McClelland,  who 
has  done  such  vigorous  and  aggressive  work  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  continues  his  work  along  the 
institutional  church  lines  which  he  has  found  so  needful 
and  helpful.  The  entire  community  of  Placerville  ap- 
preciate the  educational  value  of  the  Doctor  to  the 
entire  county  :  and  his  ideals  are  being  realized  through 
substantial  support  of  church  and  non-church  people. 

Cambria. — The  pastor  was  very  greatly  surprised 
to  find  in  his  buggy  at  Christmas  an  elegant  carriage 
robe, — a  gift  from  the  Ladies  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  ■ 
Chase  is  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ministry  in 
this  charge  and  the  relations  of  minister  and  people 
have  throughout  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and  friendly 
nature.  The  congregation  has  been  weakened  by  the 
shifting  of  population,  American  families  passing  out 
and  their  places  taken  by  a  foreign  and  non-protestant 
class.  A  resolute  band  however  still  remains,  who 
active  in  good  works  looks  hopefully  forward  to  the 
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future.  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  an  annex  to  the  church  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  Sabbath  School  and  to  provide  a  study 
for  the  pastor.  Other  improvements  are  contemplated 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

Templeton. — The  Anti-saloon  movement  has  be- 
stirred itself  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  A  County 
League  was  lately  organized  by  the  white-headed 
veteran.  Dr.  Chapman,  and  the  work  of  education  and 
agitation,  looking  to  annihilation,  is  now  going  on. 
A  stereopticon  lecture,  subject :  The  Saloon  a  Parasite, 
was  given  to  a  full  house  at  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Templeton,  a  few  nights  ago  by  R.  H.  Young,  District 
Superintendent  of  the  League.  He's  "all  right."  At 
our  communion  service  last  Sunday,  four  were  re- 
ceived by  letter.  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Hawley  of  Trini- 
dad, Colo., begins  a  two-weeks'  series  of  evangelistic 
services  with  us  next  Sunday.  Mr.  Hawley  comes 
under  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly's  Evange- 
listic Committee.  He  preaches  the  gospel  in  song  as 
well  as  sermon. 

Monterey. — Eleven  persons  were  welcomed  into 
our  membership  on  Jan.  7.  Three  come  by  letter  and 
eight  on  confessions  of  faith.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  church  and  congregation  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  All  reports  indicated  progress. 
A  goodly  number  have  been  added  to  the  church.  The 
church  is  well  organized.  All  expenses  are  paid :  and 
with  an  excellent  corp  of  elders  and  trustees  we  antici- 
pate some  advance  steps.  Our  new  Monterey  Sunday- 
school  and  preaching  services  are  well  attended.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  had  its  best  year  under 
the  leadership  of  the  president,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Trower. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Noble  D.  D.,  Supt.  of  Home  Missions,  and 
Rev.  H.  J.  Furneaux,  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school 
Missionary,  visited  us  during  the  past  month,  giving 

us  splendid  addresses. 

* 

THE  REV.  DR.  C.  E.  BABB. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Babb  of  San  Jose, 
takes  from  the  Pacific  coast  one  whose  life  was  of  wide 
influence  and  usefulness.  Dr.  P>abb  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Herald  and  Presbvter  of  Cincinnati, 
keeping  in  some  capacity  his  editorial  connection  with 
that  paper  all  the  years  of  his  life  in  California,  writing 
however  of  late  under  the  caption  of  "Senex  Smith: 
His  Notes  and  Notions."  He  was  an  interesting 
writer  and  his  articles  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many 
of  the  readers  of  that  paper.  Dr.  Babb  passed  up  into 
the  higher  life  from  the  home  of  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Babb  of  San  Jose,  on  Sunday,  January  the  8th  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84  years.     The  influence  of  his  life 

abides  in  other  lives  all  over  the  land. 

• 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

The  Union  adjourned  last  Monday  so  as  to  permit 
its  members  to  attend  the  funeral  of  President  Mac- 
intosh of  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  at  San 
Anselmo.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Revs.  H.  N. 
Bevier.  J.  S.  Thomas  and  J.  H.  Laughlin,  was  appoint- 
ed to  frame  and  present  resolutions  relating  to  Dr. 
Macintosh.  These  will  be  presented  at  the  meeting 
next  Monday. 

The  meeting  on  Monday  will  be  one  in  unison  with 
the  Occidental  Board,  and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
reception  to  Rev.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer  and  other  workers  in 
the  Missionary  Institute  which  is  being  held  in  San 
Francisco  this  week.  It  will  be  at  920  Sacramento- 
street,  at  11  a.  m. 


-VOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 
920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  230  4  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Young  People's  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Lucille 
Sesson,  1440  Benton  St.,  Alameda;  Secretary  C.  E.  and 
Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St., 
San  Francisco;  Secretary  of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and 
Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribbon,  1254  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco;  Associate  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission 
Page,  Mrs.  Annie  Little  Barry,  2144  University  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  Joint  Meeting. 
There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ministers'  Un- 
ion and  the  Woman's  Occidental  Board  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  house,  920  Sacramento  St.,  Monday. 
Jan.  15th,  11  a.  m.,  and  1  -.30  p.  m.  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer: 
Mr.  E.  P.  Soper,  field  secretary  of  the  Young  People's 
Missionary  Movement,  Mr.  Vickery  and  many  others 
will  speak.  This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  to  hear 
these  visiting  friends'before  they  leave  for  the  East 
Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12:30.  All  are  cordially 
invited. 


The  Old  and  The  New. 

"Ring  out  the  old, 
Ring  in  the  new." 
The  close  of  the  missionary  year  is  at  hand.  How 
much  organized  missionary  effort  would  do  toward  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  the  early  organizers  had 
not  faith  to  predict.  How  much  more  may  be  done 
through  this  agency  only  God,  the  great  leader  knows. 
Not  the  smallest  part  of  this  organized  effort  are  the 
Women's  Boards."  Every  auxiliary,  every  individual, 
should  be  willing  to  increase  her  pledge  and  give  more 
of  time  and  money.  The  mistakes  of  last  year  are  of 
the  past.  In  the  work  of  organization  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  real  work:  The  telling  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love  to  all  mankind;  this  story  old,  yet  ever 
new ;  the  sweetest  story  that  ever  was  told. 


Work  Not  Done. 

Sometimes  we  worry,  sometimes  we  fret  over  work 
not  done.-  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  division  of 
time  and  we  rush  and  hurry  until  we  are  weary  and 
sleepless,  and  yet  not  half  that  We  would  like  to  do 
is  accomplished.  For  the  last  three  weeks  our  page  in 
the  Pacific  Presbyterian  has  not  been  filled;  perhaps 
no  one  has  missed  it,  but  it  has  troubled  us.  We  make 
no  excuses,  we  offer  no  apology,  but  we  would  ask  that 
any  secretary  or  missionary  worker  having  material 
that  will  help  us,  to  send  to  the  editor  of  the  page. 
There  is  nothing  of  more  vital  interest  than  news  from 
the  field.  Many  have  letters  they  could  send  extracts 
from.  Report  special  meetings.  Report  encourage- 
ments, never  discouragements.     We  have  often  won- 
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dered  the  last  two  years  if  any  one  ever  read  the  page. 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  missions  when 
workers  should  be  so  alive.  This  is  part  of  the  work 
a  small  part  it  is  true,  but  still  part.  Will  not  you  and 
you    help    add  to  its  interest? 


From  Our  State  Secretary. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Oc- 
cidental Board. 

Many  of  the  household  journals  these  days  offer 
large  prizes  for  nqvel  ideas  and  plans  for  festive  and 
special  occasions.  They  want  something  original  and 
something  taking.  The  Occidental  Board  has  no  prize 
money  to  offer,  but  it  would  like  new  ideas  for  mission- 
ary meetings.  The  constituents  are  asked  to  send  to 
headquarters  anything  novel  that  has  been  tried,  or  is 
worth  trying.  The  first  Berkeley  society  increased  its 
pledge  this  year  and  a  delightful  parlor  concert  in  the 
president's  home  raised  part  of  the  necessary  increase 
The  Union  Street  Church  of  Oakland  had  a  beautiful 
dream  enacted.  Representatives  of  various  nationali- 
ties in  native  costume,  passed  before  the  sleeper,  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  the  gospel,  and  the  fair  dreamer  wasi 
converted  to  the  necessity  of  responding  to  their  needs. 
The  study  of  Christus  Liberator  proves  interesting 
One  worker,  who  has  led  in  all  of  the  united  study 
books,  thinks  this  the  most  fascinating  of  all.  Dr, 
Hakey's  book  on  Africa  will  throw  light  on  the_sub- 
ject.  Jean  Mackenzie's  letters  from  the  Dark  Contb 
nent  in  Woman's  Work  are  always  interesting.  Het 
work  strongly  appeals  to  people  on  this  coast,  as  shq 
once  belonged  here.  In  referring  to  the  meetings  shl 
holds  in  some  of  the  villages,  she  writes :  "I  could 
not  ask  a  work  more  to  my  liking."  Her  earnest  con- 
secration is  always  apparent.  Doubtless  she  feels  that 
the  mission  of  a  light  is  to  shine  in  a  dark  place,  and  the 
darker  the  place  the  more  necessary  the  light. 

The  January  Woman's  Work  brought  sad  details  of 
the  passing  of  the  martyr  band  of  Lienchow,  China 
Their  pictures  show  what  a  noble  band  they  were. 
Dr.  McAfee,  the  new  pastor  of  the  First  Berkeley 
church,  devoted  most  of  his  last  Sunday  morning  ser- 
mon to  the  martyrs  of  Paoting  Fu  and  Lienchow.  Hh* 
■  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  McAfee  McCune,  has  a  thrilling  ac- 
count in  Woman's  Work  of -their  shipwreck  off  the 
coast  of  Korea. 

The  missionary  institute  held  this  week  in  San 
Francisco,  with  simultaneous  evening  meetings  across 
the  bay,  will  doubtless  be  full  of  interest,  as  all  of  the 
leaders  are  specialists.  It  has  been  arranged  to  have! 
Dr.  Sailer  and  others  speak  at  the  Mission  Home,  92c 
Sacramento  St..  on  next  Monday,  Jan.  15th.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

The   continual   study   of  the   life  of  Christ  in  our 
Sunday-schools    for    one    year   will    doubtless    inspire 
"  many  to  "tell  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love" 
to  those  who  have  never  heard  it. 

Many  Christian  workers  will  undoubtedly  meet  at 
Mount  Hermon  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  during 
the  coming  summer.  One  week  in  July  will  be  devot- 
ed especially  to  a  missionary  conference. 

One  thing  more.  There  are  a  large  number  of  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Occidental  Board  on  hand.  They 
will  be  sent  to  any  societies  requesting  them. 

Carrie  B.  Rice, 


REV.  JOHN  EMORY  WHEELER. 

Rev.  John  Emory  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  who  was  a  prom- 
inent minister  in  this  region  about  ten  years  ago,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Harrisonville,  Maryland,  November 
22,  1905,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Mount  Paron, 
Randallstown,  and  Granite  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Baltimore  County.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at 
several  classical  schools,  and  was  graduated  from  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College  at  Ashland.  Va.,  in  1856,  and 
later  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Washington  D.  C.  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Potomac,  Oct.  23,  1861.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  in  Mississippi 
in  1864  and  served  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  He  was  pastor  at  Rodney,  Miss.,  in  1866. 
Teacher  in  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  1867-72.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  Female  College,  and  stated  supply  at  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  1875-86,  also  associated  with  West- 
minster College  at  Fulton,  Mo.  He  was  received  into 
Sacramento  Presbytery  at  Modesto.  Cal.,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  La  Fayette,  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  Oct.  6,  1886  and  was  pastor  of  West- 
minster Church  Sacramento  until  1890,  professor  of 
Homiletics  in  San  Francisco  Theologic  Seminary 
1892-02.  He  was  received  into  the  rPesbytery  of 
Stockton  at  woodbridge,  Cal.,  April  15,  1893  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Benicia,  and  supplied  the  church  at 
Merced  until  Oct.  20,  1897,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  He  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  scholarly  attainments,  and  his  many  friends  in 
California  will  sincerely  mourn  his  departure.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  The  workmen  die, 
but  God's  work  ever  goes  on. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen. 


fctytUtian  (Bn&eaw   §ert>ice. 


REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

Topic  for  January  21 — Christ's  Life:  Lessons  from 
his  boyhood.     Luke  11:40-52. 

(Union  Meeting  with  Juniors). 

The  life  of  our  Lord  is  an  inexhaustible  mine.  It  is 
like  the  deep  sea.  No  one  has  ever  yet  sounded  its 
depths  or  mapped  out  its  subterranean  wonders.  It  is 
a  study  which  may  be  begun  and  followed  over  and 
over  again.  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  world  are  just 
entering  upon  it  for  the  year,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
our  Christian  Endeavor  societies  should  improve  the 
opportunity  for  topics.  Seniors  and  Juniors  alike  may 
profit  from  a  glance  at  the  wonderful  boy.  He  was 
like  other  boys,  yet  unlike  them.  There  was  a  beauti- 
ful naturalness  about  the  youth  of  Christ,  yet  this  was 
aureoled  always  by  a  mystic  supernaturalness.  Jesus 
was  a  true  boy  and  yet  there  was  that  about  him  that 
awakened  wonder  and  caused  even  his  mother  to  keep 
his  sayings  and  ponder  them  in  her  heart. 

Among  the  lessons  we  may  learn  from  Jesus  as  a 
boy,  we  note  that  he  grew  up  as  a  normal  boy  in  a 
normal  godly  home,  in  physical  stature,  in  mental 
soundness  and  in  religious  grace.  The  supernatural 
did  not  make  him  abnormal  nor  a  freak;  it  only 
adorned  and  spiritualized  his  expanding  youth,  so  as 
to  set  him  apart.     Tradition  has  woven  an  extrava- 
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ganza  about  his  infancy  and  youth.  "Whether  the 
Apocryphal  writers  meant  their  legends  to  be  accepted 
as  history,  or  as  fiction,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in 
most  cases  they  meant  to  weave  about  Christ  a  garland 
of  honor;  yet  how  do  their  stories  dwarf  and  dishonor 
and  misinterpret  him."  The  boy  Jesus  of  the  gospels 
is  a  true  boy,  simple,  innocent,  obedient  and  humble. 
He  is  subject  to  his  parents,  dutiful,  industrious,  re- 
ceptive, just  such  a  boy  as  would  weave  the  sweetest 
tendrils  about  a  mother's  heart,  and  be  a  father's  joy. 
This  last  we  know  from  one  word.  We  read  that  he 
grew  up  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

Not  every  boy  grows  up  in  the  favor  of  older  per- 
sons. Some  boys  are  forward,  presumptuous  and 
rough  in  their  manners,  impatient  of  control  and 
thoughtless  and  unkind  to  others.  This  brings  them 
into  disfavor.  There  are  boys  that  make  their  parents 
and  teachers  any  amount  of  trouble  by  their  unmanly 
ways  and  ungentlemanly  deportment.  Nothing  marks 
a  boy  of  right  mind  more  surely  than  to  have  favor 
with  those  who  are  older.  If  Jesus  had  been  a  public 
school  boy  he  would  not  have  been  a  goody  goody,  or 
an  effeminate ;  but  we  may  be  sure  he  would  not  have 
run  away,  or  been  an  obstinate  unruly  one,  but  a 
studious,  thoughtful,  painstaking  worker,  trying  to 
gain  what  he  could  and  make  the  most  of  his  youthful 
opportunities.  Had  he  be'en  a  Sunday  School  scholar 
he  would  not  have  annoyed  his  teacher,  or  spoken  out 
boisterously  or  persisted  in  inattention.  He  would 
have  striven  to  have  rewarded  his  faithful  instructor 
by  quiet  thoughtful  listening  and  learning  through 
the  hour.  At  home  he  would  have  striven  to  be  help- 
ful and  comforting  to  his  parents  and  loyal  to  every 
appointed  task.  Imagination  may  picture  beautiful 
scenes  in  the  humble  Nazareth  cottage,  and  in  the 
primitive  shop.  Art  has  shown  him  fashioning  yokes 
and  crosses.  This  may  help  to  make  his  young  artisan 
life  vivid;  but  it  is  all  imagination,  if  not  fancy.  The 
best  in  general  we  know  is  that  he  grew  in  size,  in 
mind,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

The  temple  scene  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
among  the  rabbis  shows  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Not  even  the  fascination  of  a  caravan  journey  back  to 
his  home  could  woo  him  away  from  his  desire  to  learn. 
From  the  narrative  we  learn  that  he  was  a  good  list- 
ener. He  not  only  enquired  but  was  attentive,  kept 
his  ears  open,  that  nothing  might  escape.  Most  boys 
perhaps  are  better  at  asking  questions  than  at  listen- 
ing, but  the  latter  is  a  most  important  disposition  to 
acquire.  To  be  a  good  listener  is  to  be  a  sure  favorite 
as  well  as,  in  time,  a  well  informed  man.  The  enquir- 
ing habit  is  more  natural  and  easy  than  the  listening, 
but  Jesus  heard  as  well  as  questioned.  Students  of 
the  mind  and  especially  the  growing  mind  tell  us  that 
the  habit  of  attention  is  the  most  fundamental  and  pri- 
mary of  all.  It  is  the  first  condition  of  the  scholar  as 
it  is  deeper  still  the  first  condition  of  the  man. 

But  he  did  not  allow  his  budding  questions  to  blast 
before  they  unfolded.  He  kept  the  doctors  busy  with 
them  so  that  they  marvelled.  Then  we  learn  from  this 
Christ  boy  the  lesson  of  early  piety.  He  began  to  be 
about  his  Father's  business  at  the  very  dawn  of  his 
responsible  life.  Boys  "get  confirmed"  at  his  age  now, 
and  then  leave  Sabbath-school  to  go  into  business,  or 
get  ready  for  it.  But  alas  how  feW  attend  diligently 
to  the  Father's  business  after  twelve!  We  are  thank- 
ful there  are  so  many,  but  how  blessed  would  it  be  if 
there  were  only  more.  Junior  societies  are  training 
many.  May  the  societies  greatly  multiply!  If  more 
fathers  were  like  Joseph  and  more  mothers  like  Mary, 


and  more  homes  like  theirs,  nurseries  of  piety,  there 
would  be  more.  Jesus  grew  from  infancy  to  boyhood 
and  from  boyhood  to  manhood  without  any  other 
thought  than  to  be  about  his  Father's  business  ever. 
Some  of  us  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  so 
always  if  all  homes  were  right. 

We  read  that  Christ  went  down  to  Nazareth  with 
his  parents  from  his  first  passover  and  was  subject 
unto  them.  A  loyal,  obedient  boy  in  this  also  he  is  an 
example  for  boys  to-day.  Obedience  and  filial  fealty 
are  primary  domestic  virtues.  Unless  obedience  is 
learned  early  the  mainspring  of  the  loyal  life  is  want- 
ing. Jesus  was  obedient  in  his  boyhood  as  he  was 
afterwards   "obedient   unto   death." 


Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, has  passed  the  1,000,000  mark  in  population.  Tt  is 
the  fourteenth  city  in  the  world  in  inhabitants,  and  is 
by  far  the  largest  city  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
outside  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
Thirty  years  ago  Buenos  Ayres  was  exceeded  in  popu- 
lation by  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  It  is  far 
in  front  of  these  big  United  States  towns  to-day.  It  is 
growing  as  fast  as  Chicago,  and  faster  than  Berlin. 
That  city,  and  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  political 
and  business  center,  are  among  the  world's  marvels, 
although  the  world  has  not  yet  observed  it.  Argentina 
has  an  area  almost  as  great  as  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  although  its  population  is  a 
little  less  than  six  million,  or  smaller  than  Pennsyl- 
vania's. In  the  production  of  meats,  wool,  and  corn  it 
stands  high.  It  exports  more  corn  than  the  United 
States.  Before  many  years  pass,  on  account  of  our 
own  home  demand,  Argentina  will  surpass  the  United 
States  in  exportation  of  food  products  in  the  aggregate. 
For  the  first  half  of  1905  its  total  exports  were 
$1715,000,000,  or  several  times  as  much  as  those  of  the 
United  States  in  proportation  to  the  population.  In 
proportation  to  the  population  of  the  respective 
countries,  the  immigration  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  greater 
than  that  into  New  York. 


Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  writes  in  a  London  paper: 
"The  poor  are  starving,  and  I  beg  you  to  send  us  some 
assistance  for  the  Salvation  Army's  great  social  and 
rescue  work  among  them.  The  poverty  is  heartrend- 
ing, and  our  devoted  workers  are  laboring  night  and 
day  to  visit  and  relieve  the  bitter  distress,  but  our 
'poorest  of  the  poor'  fund  is  absolutely  exhausted.  We 
have  opened  many  special  relief  depots  in  the  East 
End,  the  dock  districts,  and  the  provinces.  Food  is 
being  supplied  at  half  price  to  deserving  people.  Six 
hundreds  of  the  dockers,  unable  to  find  work,  are  fed 
from  relief  vans  in  the  early  morning,  and  thousands 
of  hungry  children  are  helped  by  our  farthing  break- 
fasts. Nine  hundred  entirely  homeless  wanderers  are 
relieved  at'two  o'clock  each  morning.  We  are  finding 
work  for  1,500  poor  daily.  We  always  have  6,000  poor 
sleeping  under  our  roofs  in  Great  Britain— all  being 
assisted  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy,  and 
many,  thank  God,  being  really  won  to  Christ.  Forty- 
two 'thousand  pounds  are  needed  immediately  for  so- 
cial and  relief  operations." 

*■ ■ 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  only  man  in  New  York 
in  1830  who  was  worth  $1,000,000.  The  entire  Astor 
estate  is  now  approaching  the  billion  mark. 
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Our  Q^o^e  an*  &itt* 


TIME  ENOUGH. 

Two  little  squirrels,  out  in  the  sun, 
One  gathered  nuts,  the  other  had  none. 
"Time    enough    yet,"    his    constant    re- 
frain, 
"Summer  is  still  onlyjust  on  the  wane." 

Listen,   my   child,    while   I   tell   you   his 

fate; 
He   roused   him   at  last,   but  he   roused 

him   too   late, 
Down    fell    the   snow   from    the   pitiless 

cloud, 
And     gave     little     squirrel    a     spotless 

shroud. 

Two  little  hoys  in   a  school-room  were 

placed, 
One  always  perfect,  the  other  disgraced. 
"Time  enough  yet  for  my  learning,"  he 

said, 
"1  will  climb,  by  and  by,  from  the  foot 

to  the  head." 

Listen,    my    darling:    Their    locks    have 

turned  gray, 
One  as  a  governor  sitting  today; 
The  other,   a   pauper,   looks   out  at  the 

door 
Of   the  alms-house,   and   idles   his   days 

as   of  yore. 

Two  kinds  of  people  we  meet  every  day; 
One  is  at  work,  the  other  at  play, 
Living  uncared  for,  dying  unknown — 
The  business  hive  hath  ever  a  drone. 
Tell  me,  my  child,  if  the  squirrels  have 

taught 
The  lesson   I   long    to  impart    to    your 

thought, 
Answer  me  this,  and  my  story  is  done — 
Which   of  the  two  would  you  be,  little 

one?  — Exchange. 


RUBY'S  OLD  RED  DRESS. 

"Come,  Ruby,"  said  Mrs.  Ward  to 
her  little  daughter,  "the  rain  last 
night  ripened  the  blackberries  on  Lone 
Pine  hill,  and  I  want  you  and  Roy  to 
gather  as  many  of  them  as  you  can." 

"Oh,  good,  good!"  cried  Ruby,  danc- 
ing around;  "where's  my  sunbonnet 
and  a  basket?" 

"You'll  have  lo  take  more  than  one 
basket,"  said  her  mother  from  the  pan- 
try. "It's  a  going  to  be  pretty  good 
day's  work  to  fill  all  the  things  I  shall 
give  you.  Now,  you  run  and  change 
your  dress — put  on  that  old  red  one." 

"Why  do  I  have  to  change  my 
dress?"  asked  Ruby.  "That  old  red 
thing  is  too  short." 

"Even  if  it  is,"  answered  her  moth- 
er, "it's  good  enough  to  pick  berries  in. 
Run  along  now,  and  do  as  mother  tells 
you.  You  won't  be  ready  by  the  time 
Roy  is,  and  I  want  you  to  hurry,  so  as 
to  cross  the  track  before  the  eight 
o'clock  passenger  comes  along." 

"All  aboard!"  shouted  Roy,  as  he  rat- 
tled up  with  his  little  express  wogan. 
His  mother  gave  him  the  baskets  and 
pails,  and  went  to  look  after  Ruby,  who 


stood,  pouting,  by  the  bedroom  window. 
"Why,  Ruby  Ward!"  said  her  moth- 
er,   "do   you    want   your   brother   to   go 
alone  to  pick  berries?" 

"No,  mamma,"  wailed  Ruby,  tugging 
aft  her  buttons.  Mamma  pinned  the 
curly  brown  hair  into  a  "knob"  on  top 
of  her  little  girl's  head,  gave  her  a  wa- 
terproof cape  in  case  it  should  rain,  and 
some  old  stockinglegs  to  keep  the  fat 
little  arms  from  sunburn  and  scratches. 

At  last  they  were  ready  and  so  eager 
were  they  that  they  ran  nearly  all  the 
way  up  a  hill,  and  then,  after  a  short 
rest,  Roy  proposed  that  the  coast  down. 
Baskets  and  pails  were  tied  fast  to  the 
wagon,  and,  with  Roy  as  steersman, 
they  fairly  flew  down  the  slope  and 
across  the  track  at  the  base  of  old  Lone 
Pine,  where  the  huge  tree  that  had  giv- 
ea  the  hill  its  name  lay  prostrate,  shat- 
tered by  lightning. 

A  large  boulder,  dislodged  by  the 
fallen  tree,  had  plowed  its  way  down 
the  hillside,  and  with  the  broken  tree- 
top  lay  across  the  track,  just  beyond  a 
sharp  curve. 

"I  believe  that  loud  clap  of  thunder 
we  heard  last  night  bursted  the  old 
pine,"  said  Roy.  "Hark!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, listening.  "There's  the  whistle  for 
Burnham's  Station.  In  ten  minutes 
she'll  be  down  here  and  go  smash!" 

The  boy  knelt  beside  the  boulder, 
and  looked  over  it  at  the  track  beyond. 

"No,  sir,  Ruby,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
engineer  can't  ever  see  this  in  time  to 
stop  'er." 

"O  Ruby,  your  dress,"  he  cried.  And 
seizing  the  garment  in  both  hands  he 
fairly  tore  it  from  his  astonished  sis- 
ter, and  was  off  with  it,  leaving  her 
standing  with  bare  neck  and  arms. 

Ruby  drew  the  wagon  into  the  shade 
of  some  roadside  bushes,  put  on  the 
cape,  and  scrambled  up  to  a  point  from 
which  she  could  see  her  brother  and  the 
advancing  train. 

Now  she  could  see  the  black  smoke, 
new  the  engine,  and  now  it  was  on  the 
down  grade;  and  there  was  Roy, 
bravely   waving   his   tattered  signal. 

Ruby's  heart  beat  wildly  as  the  great 
black  thing  drew  near,  and  came  to  a 
halt  just  as  it  reached  Lone  Pine  curve. 
How  the  engineer  thanked  Roy  again 
and  again!  And  how  the  passengers 
cheere<|  when  they  saw  the  boy! 

The  track  was  soon  cleared,  and  the 
train,  after  cautiously  feeling  its  way 
over  the  damaged  places,  sped  on  and 
away. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  after  this  excite- 
ment, for  the  two  children  to  settle 
down  to  steady  work;  but  they  did 
work,  and  so  well  that  they  returned  in 
time  for  supper  with  every  dish  full. 

The  story  of  their  adventure  had 
gone  before  them,  so  that  they  missed  [ 


the  joy  of  its  first  telling,  but  their 
proud  family  gave  them  a  warm  greet- 
ing. Mother  had  some  special  nice  tea- 
cakes  for  supper,  while  father  beamed 
down  upon  his  little  son,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  afraid  when  the  en- 
gine came  down  at  him. 

"  'Praid!  No,  sir,"  said  Roy.  "Did 
the  engineer  think  I  acted    fraid?" 

"No,"  answered  his  father,  smiling; 
"he  said  you  seemed  quite  cool." 

"Anyway,"  remarked  Ruby  between 
mouthfuls,  "I'm  glad  I  minded  mamma 
and  wore  my  old  red  dress." — J.  O. 
Carlton,   in   The   Missionary   Protestant. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  KNOW. 

That  it  takes  two  to  prolong  a  fam- 
ily quarrel;  one  can  therefore  termi- 
nate it. 

That  filling  a  house  with  bargains 
keeps  a  couple  from  owning  the  house 
in   which  they  place  them. 

That  if  we  thought  all  we  said  we'd 
be  wise,  but  if  we  said  all  we  thought 
we'd  be  foolish. 

That  proud  people  seldom  have 
friends.  In  prosperity  they  know  no- 
body; in  adversity  nobody  knows  them. 

That  to  make  long-lived  friendships 
one  must  be  slow  in  making  them. 

That  the  woman  who  gains  a  trifle 
meanly  is  meaner  than  the  trifle. 

That  "it  is  less  pain  to  learn  in  youth 
than  to  be  ignorant  in  old  age." 

That  if  she  cannot  throw  brightness 
over  her  home,  it  is  best  not  to  throw 
a  wet  blanket  over  it. — Woman's  Life. 


THE  GOLDEN  EGG. 

Father:  "Now,  see  here!  If  you 
marry  that  young  pauper,  how  on  earth 
are  you  going  to  live?" 

Sweet  Girl:  "Oh,  we  have  figured 
that  all  out.  You  remember  that  old 
hen  my  aunt  gave  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  have  been  reading  a  poultry 
circular,  and  I  find  that  a  good  hen  will 
raise  twenty  chicks  in  a  season.  Well 
the  next  season  that  will  be  twenty- 
hens;  and  as  each  will  raise  twenty 
more  chicks,  that  will  be  420.  The 
next  year  the  number  will  be  8,400,  the 
following  year  168,000,  and  the  next 
3,360;000!  Just  think!  At  only  fifty 
cents  apiece  we  will  have  11,680,000. 
Then,  you  dear  old  papa,  we'll  lend  you 
some  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
this  house." — New  York  Weekly. 


THE  GLORY  SONG. 

The   following   is   the   chorus   of   the 
"Glory  Song,"  translated  into  the  Aus- 
tralian  aboriginal    language: 
"Yo   bir-ra-ga,   yug,gad-ya   ngea, 
Yug-gad-ya  ngea,  yug-gd-ya  ngea, 
Wern-doon     dhur-ram-mur-ran,     di-ga 

muntha, 
Bir-raga     yug-gad-ya,      yug,      gad-ya, 
ngea." 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE:— Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY:— Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental   College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins    February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  W-M.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


THE    GOOD    OLD    WAY. 

I  earnestly  advise  you  to  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  mere  coun- 
sel of  conservatism,  an  unqualified 
commendation  of  antiquity.  But  in  the 
realm  of  conduct  that  which  is  alto- 
gether original  is  likely  to  be  false,  and 
that  which  is  true  is  likely  to  have 
some  footprints  on  it.  When  a  man 
comes  to  us  with  a  scheme  of  life  which 
he  has  made  all  by  himself,  we  may 
safely  say  to  him,  as  the  old  composer 
said  to  the  young  musician  who 
brought  him  a  symphony  of  the  future: 
"It  is  both  new  and  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  new  is  not  beautiful,  and  that 
which  is  beautiful  is  not  new." 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
saying  that  everything  ancient  is  there- 
fore beautiful  and  true,  or  that  all  the 
old  ways  are  good.  We  must  discrim- 
inate among  the  antiquities — a  thing  as 
necessary  in  old  mohairs  and  old  books 
as  in  old  ways. 

Experience  has  been  compared  to  the 
stern  light  of  a  ship,  which  shines  only 
on  the  road  that  has  been  traversed. 
But  the  stern  light  of  a  ship  that  sails 
before  you  is  a  headlight  to  you.  You 
do  not  need  to  try  everything  for 
yourself  in  order  to  understand  what  it 
means.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  tells 
uu  that  he  gave  his  heart  to  know  mad- 
ness and  folly,  and  that  it  is  vanity  and 
sions,  not  knowing  how  we  shall  use 
vexation  of  spirit.  It  will  be  a  wise 
economy  for  us  to  accept  this  lesson 
without  paying  his  tuition  fee  over 
again. 


It  is  perfectly  safe  for  a  man  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fact  that  fire  burns  without 
putting  lis  hands  into  the  fUree  He 
does  nc  t  need  10  try  by  perilous  exper'- 
ments  with  his  own  soul  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  lust  defiles,  that  ava- 
rice hardens,  that  frivolity  empties, 
that  selfishness  cankers  the  heart.  He 
may  understand  the  end  of  the  way  of 
sensuality  by  looking  at  the  old  plea- 
sure-seeker, "Gray  and  gat-toothed, 
and  lean  as  death,  mumbling  the  dain- 
ties that  he  can  no  longer  enjoy,  and 
glowering  with  bleared  eyes  at  the  in- 
dulgences which  now  mock  at  him 
while  they  tempt  him."  The  goal  of 
the  path  of  covetousness  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  face  of  any  old  money- 
worshipper,  keeping  guard  over  his 
piles  of  wealth  like  a  surly  watchdog; 
01,  perchance,  he  has  failed,  haunting 
the  places  where  fortune  has  deceived 
him,  like  an   unquiet  ghost. 

Which  are  the  nations  that  have 
been  most  peaceful  and  noble  and  truly 
prosperous?  Those  that  have  followed 
pride  and  luxury  and  idolatry,  or  those 
that  have  cherished  sobriety  and  jus- 
tice, and  acknowledge  the  divine  law  of 
righteousness?  Which  are  the  fam- 
ilies that  have  been  most  serene  and 
pure  and  truly  fortunate?  Those  in 
which  there  has  been  no  discipline  or 
restraint,  no  common  faith,  no  mutual 
love,  or  those  in  which  sincere  religion 
has  swayed  life  to  its  stern  and  gra- 
cious laws,  in  which  parents  and  chil- 
dren have  walked  together  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  knelt  together  at  His  altar, 
and  rejoiced  in  His  service? 


It  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  maintain 
as  our  fathers  did  the  sanctity  of  the 
family,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
'  vow,   the  solemnity   of   the  mutual   du- 
ties   binding    parents    and    children    to- 
1  gether.     From  the  households  that  fol- 
|  lowed    this    way    have    come    men    that 
1  could  rule  themselves  as  well  as  their 
j  fellows,  women  that  could  be  trusted  as 
I  well  as  admired.     Read  the  history  of 
sveh  families  and  you   will   understand 
the  truth  of  the  poet's  words: 
"Self-reverence,     self-knowledge,     self- 
control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sover- 
eign power." 

Rest!  Rest!  How  that  word  rings 
like  a  sweet  bell  through  the  turmoil  of 
our  age!  We  are  rushing  to  and  fro, 
destroying  rest  in  our  search  for  it.  We 
drive  our  automobiles  from  one  place  to 
another  at  furious  speed,  not  knowing 
what  we  shall  do  when  we  get  there. 
We  make  haste  to  acquire  new  posses- 
them  when  they  are  ours.  We  are  in  a 
fever  of  new  discoveries  and  theories, 
not  knowing  how  to  applv  them  when 
they  are  made.  We  feed  ourselves 
uron  novel  speculations  until  our  heads 
swim  with  the  vertigo  of  universal 
knowledge  which  changes  into  uni- 
versal doubt. 

Then,  in  an  hour  of  silence,  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  whispers  a  secret  to  our 
hearts.  Rest  depends  upon  conduct. 
The  result  of  your  life  depends  upon 
your  choosing  the  good  way  and  walk- 
ing in  it.  And  to  you  I  say,  choose 
Christ,  for  He  is  the  way. 
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The  Seining     DQaehine 
pop  Farnlly  Use. 


PEHl^IiHSS  PAPER  PATTERS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  in 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
And  the  very  best  society,  churches,  T 
M.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  01  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  BIk.  Kedlands 

A  teacher  in  a  Western  public 
school  was  giving  her  class  the  first 
lesson   in    subtraction. 

"Now  in  order  to  substract,"  she  ex- 
plained, "things  have  to  always  be  of 
tbe  same  denomination.  For  instance, 
wo  couldn't  take  three  apples  from 
four  pears,  nor  six  horses  from  nine 
dogs. 

A  hand  went  up  in  the  back  part  of 
the   room. 

"Teacher,"  shouted  a  small  boy, 
"can't  you  take  four  quarts  of  milk 
fiom    three   cows?" — Harper's    Weekly. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

A  rich  man  sat  him  down  one  night  to 

dine; 
Rare  was  his  food,  superb  his  priceless 

wine. 
A  poor    man,    hungry,  lurked    without 

the  gate, 
And  craved  a  crumb  from  off  the  rich 

man's  plate. 
Yet  neither  rich  nor  poor  man  ate  that 

night: 
One  had  no  food,  one  had  no  appetite. 
— Sam   S.   Stinson,   in   Lippincott's. 


"Where's  Edythe?" 

"She's  up  in  her  studio  hand-paintin' 
a  snow  shovel." 

"Where's  Gladys?" 

"In  the  library  writin'  po'ery." 

"Where's  Clarice?" 

"She's  in  the  parlor  playing  the  pl- 
anner." 

"Wher's   Gwendoline?" 

"Up  in  her  boudoir  curlin'  her  hair." 

"And  Where's  ma?" 

"Maw?  Oh,  maw's  down  in  the 
kitchen  gettin'  dinner  for  the  bunch." 
■ — Houston   Chronicle. 


Have  love!   Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man  as  man  thy  brother  call; 

And  scatter  like  the  circling  sun 
Thy  charities  bn  all. — Schiller. 


WHEN  YOU  COME    TO 


San  Francisco, 


STOt- AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     6.A.     QeafV    St 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FIIPOPPAN     PI    AN 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       ■'"'V""'""    rLn11' 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


4     Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     ^ 

<  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  > 

American  and  European  Plan 
9tyon/yomery  St.,   Cor.    ZRush,   San  Jrancisco 


GEO.  WARREN    HOOPER,   Lessee. 


t Terms  Moderate. 


Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats. 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies    j 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  \ 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  \ 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A     beautiful     12-story    building.      Fire-proof.      All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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A  PLACE  OF  PEACEFUL  STILLNESS. 


When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean, 
And  hillows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 
'Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  commotion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth,  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath  the  noise  of  tempest    diethj 
And  silver  waves  chime  ever  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  he  flieth. 
Disturbs  the  Sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  thy  love,  O  Purest ! 

There  is  a  temple,  sacred  evermore, 
And  all  the  babble  of  life's  angry  voices 

Dies  in  hushed  stillness  at  its  peaceful  door. 

Far,  far  away  the  roar  of  passion  dieth, 

And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  so'e'er  he  flieth, 
Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  O  Lord,  in  thee. 

O  rest  of  rests !    O  peace  serene,  eternal ! 

Thou  ever  livest  and  thou  changest  never ; 
And  in  the  secret  of  thy  presence  dwelleth 

Fullness  of  joy — forever  and  forever. 

— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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SUCH  A  JOKE! 

He  was  a  new  boy,  and  we  didn't  like 
him  very  well.  Maybe  he  was  too  good. 
Anyway,  he  was  always  studying  in 
school  time,  and  he  had  such  a  sober 
look  that  we  just  named  him  "Old  So- 
lemnity" and  let  him  alone. 

He  scowled  his  forehead  in  wrinkles 
when  he  studied,  and  had  a  fashion  of 
leading  his  history  lesson  rolling  his 
eyes  round  to  see  where  the  places  were 
on  the  map,  till  he  did  look  funny 
enough  to  make  anybody  laugh.  Dick 
drew  a  picture  of  him  on  his  slate  one 
day,  and  the  fellows  nearly  went  into 
fits  over  it. 

At  recess  we  left  him  to  himself. 
You  see,  there  were  enough  of  us  for 
our  games  without  him;  but  we  didn't 
believe  he  would  be  much  good  at  play- 
ing. He  used  to  stand  and  look  at  us, 
and  he  looked  pretty  sober  sometimes 
but  we  didn't  think  much  about  it. 

One  morning  Ted  brought  a  big  or- 
ange to  school.  He  was  always  bring- 
ing something,  but  this  was  more  than 
common;  we  didn't  get  oranges  very 
often.  He  had  it  all  wrapped  up  in  pa- 
per, hut  he  promised  to  divide  it  with 
Dick  and  me.  Then  he  showed  us 
something  else — a  big  potato  that  he 
had  cut  in  a  likeness  of  Tom's  face. 
Tom  was  the  new  boy,  you  know;  and 
if.  really  did  look  like  him. 

It  was  the  shape  of  his  head,  with 
a  knob  on  one  side  for  a  nose;  and  Ted 
had  scored  queer  little  lines  in  the  fore- 
head, and  given  the  mouth  and  eyes 
just  the  right  twist.  Just  then  the  bell 
rang,  and  we  hadn't  a  chance  to  show 
it  to  anybody;  but  Dick  said: 


"We'll  put  it  on  a  stick  and  pass  it 
round  at  recess.  My,  but  Tom  will  be 
mad!" 

Ted  rolled  it  up  in  a  paper — "so  its 
fine  features  wouldn't  be  rubbed  off," 
lie  said — and  dropped  it  into  a  drawer 
under  his  seat,  where  we  kept  our  pen- 
cils and  traps  generally.  After  we  had 
been  busy  over  our  books  a  little  while, 
another  idea  struck  him,  and  he  whis- 
pered it  to  me. 

"Say,  let's  slip  that  into  Tom's  pock- 
et where  he'll  find  it  at  recess.  We  will 
tell  the  boys,  so  they'll  all  be  watching, 
and  it  will  be  the  biggest  joke  out. 
Dick  can  manage  it;  he  sits  nearest  to 
him." 

So  I  told  Dick,  and  he  slipped  his 
hand  into  the  drawer  behind  him,  and, 
when  he  got  a  chance,  dropped  the  lit- 
tle bundle  into  Tom's  pocket.  We  three 
hardly  dared  look  at  each  other  for  fear 
we'd  laugh  aloud.  But  that  was  every 
bit  of  fun  we  got  out  of  it,  for  the 
minute  recess  came,  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  tell  any  one.  Tom  rushed  up 
to  us  with  his  face  like  a  full  sunrise. 

"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you 
fellows,  for  I  just  know  that  you're  the 
ones  that  did  it,"  he  said;  and  I  hadn't 
thought  he  could  talk  so  fast.  "It  was 
good  of  you,  and  I  mean  to  take  it 
home  to  my  Sister  Sue.  You  don't  care, 
do  you?     She's  sick,  you  know." 

Orange!  Dick  made  a  mistake  in  the 
package  and  we  knew  pretty  well  who 
had  the  best  of  the  joke.  We'd  have 
made  good  models  for  potato  heads 
ourselves  just  then;  for  we  all  stood 
and    stared     for     a     minute,     with    our 


mouths  wide  open. 

"Why,  we  didn't" — began  Dick.  But 
Ted  gave  him  a  pinch  that  stopped 
him; 

"We  hope  she'll  like  it,"  said  Ted, 
grand  as  a  prince.  Ted  isn't  selfish  any- 
vay.  "Is  Sue  the  little  lame  girl  I've 
seen  at  your  house?" 

So  Tom  told  us  all  about  her — I  sup- 
pose he  thought  we  must  be  interested, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  given  the  orange 
— how  the  scarlet  fever  had  left  her 
lame,  how  worried  his  mother  was 
about  it,  and  how  he  was  trying  to  help 
all  he  could.  We  did  get  interested, 
sure  enough.  We  put  that  potato 
where  nobody  ever  saw  it,  and  got  into 
a  way  of  bringing  some  little  thing  for 
Sue  nearly  every  day  after  that.  We 
like  Tom  first  rate  now;  he  is  tiptop 
when  you  get  to  know  him.  I  never 
told  anybody  but  grandmother  how  we 
came  to  get  acquainted,  and  she  laugh- 
ed and  said: 

"A  good  many  of  the  people  we  dis- 
like, dear  hoy,  would  look  very  differ- 
ent to  us  if  only  we  took  the  trouble  to 
be.   kind   to   them." — Selected. 


"Poverty  never  drives  a  man  to  drink 
unless  he  wants  to  go."  But  drink 
drives  a  man  to  poverty  whether  he 
wants  to  go  or  not. 


"What  silly  verses  that  woman  is  re- 
citing!" 

"I  wrote  them,  sir!" 

"Ah — oh,  yes — -to  be  sure — clever 
lines,  but  horribly  delivered,  don't  you 
know — woman  must  be  a  fool  to  bungle 
'em  so — who  is  she?" 

"My   wife,    sir!" — Cleveland    Leader. 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

The    Easy    Way    East 

New  composite-observation  cars  with  train  librar- 
ies (get  catalog-tie  of.  porter),  luxuriously  appointed 
sleeping  cars,  model  dining  car  service,  courteous  at- 
tendants— every  modern  convenience. 

Daily  Service 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO   NEW   ORLEANS 

Speedy  and  palatial  passenger  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  weekly  for  New  York,  or,  the  journey  east 
may  be  completed  by  limited  trains. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wayside  Notes,"  a  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  that  tells  all  about  the  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Old  Missions  and  the  many  other 
historical  landmarks. 

Sent  for  five  cents  by  any  agent 
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OUR  EMINENT  VISITORS. 

There  were  strange  sights  and  sounds  on  the 
shores  of  San  Francisco  bay  last  Saturday.  Several 
distinguished  Chinese,  prominent  among  them  the 
High  Commissioner  Tuan  Fang  and  Tai  Hung  Chi, 
who  are  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  their  institutions,  landed  on  our  shores 
while  bands  played  and  crowds  of  people  hurrahed 
their  welcomes. 

These  distinguished  visitors  were  met  on  board 
the  steamer  by  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell  University 
who  had  been  made  the  special  representative  of  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  to  receive  and  welcome  them,  and 
who  conveyed  to  them  the  hope  and  belief  that  their 
coming  would  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  China. 

Everywhere  since  their  arrival  these  dignitaries 
have  been  treated  with  great  respect  and  honor;  and 
their  experience  in  and  around  San  Francisco  has 
been  such  as  to  give  good  reason  for  the  belief  that 
already,  in  only  a  few  days  after  reaching  our  shores, 
have  they  had  insight  which  will  result  in  mutual 
good  to  China  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  highly  proper  that  these  visitors  should  be 
accorded  so  hearty  and  so  royal  a  .welcome.  His  ex- 
cellency Tuan  Fang  is  a  man  who  merits  high  regard, 
for  his  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  As 
governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  China  at  that  time 
he  dared  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  emperor  for  the 
slaughtering  of  the  foreigners ;  protected  them  and 
sent  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  aside  from  this 
these  men  come  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  na- 
tion, one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world  and  one  destined 
to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  in  the  world's  future. 
If  they  need  to  know  us,  we  need  also  to  know  them. 
Westward,  they  are  our  next  door  neighbors,  a  people 
with  whom  we  of  this  Pacific  coast  are  to  have  more 
to  do  soon  than  with  any  other  on  the  globe.  There 
has  come  to  them  of  late  a  consciousness  of  their 
destiny,  and  of  the  mighty  influence  they  may  exer- 
cise in  the  future.  Able  and  far-sighted  men  among 
them  are  beginning  to  prepare  themselves  and  their 
people  for  that  influence. 

In  his  remarks  at  one  of  the  receptions  given  these 
visitors  the  Hon.  John  P.  Irish  said:  "We  Americans 
hope  for  the  day  when  this  country  will  achieve  its 
true  dignity  by  treating  China  on  a  basis  of  perfect 
equality  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.    The 


visit  of  your  excellencies  will  help  us  to  realize  that 
policy  and  to  place  our  country  in  its  true  position 
of  dignity  and  justice  toward  all  nations  and  all 
races." 

This,  as  the  present  writer  has  said  again  and  again, 
is  the  position  to  which  we  as  a  nation  must  come. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  henceforth  that  judgment  will  be  more  plain- 
ly voiced.  Anything  other  than  this  would  be  suici- 
dal. This  nation  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  land 
to  be.  flooded  by  Chinese  coolie  labor;  but  it  does  in- 
tend, if  we  read  aright  the  mind  of  its  people,  that 
other  classes  shall  be  welcome  here,  so  that,  they  re- 
ceiving and  learning  of  us  and  we  of  them,  together 
we  may  help  push  the  world  on  in  its  upward  course. 
Exclusion  Leagues  may  draw  all  the  resolutions  they 
please,  but  in  the  end  the  right  will  prevail. 


.THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM  EVER  CON-  . 
FRONTING  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  of  China  says  that 
we  are  confronted  now  by  the  greatest  problem  ever 
before  the  human  race.  This  statement  was  made  in 
an  address  given  last  Sunday  morning  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oakland.  Dr.  Smith  is 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar books  of  recent  years,  "Chinese  Characteristics," 
and  as  the  writer  of  gome  of  the  most  able  and  illumi- 
nating articles  on  the  Orient  that  have  been  given  the 
public  in  our  magazines  and  papers.  He  has  been  for 
thirty-three  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  China  and  has  been  called  home  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  for  the  million  dollar  fund  which  the  board 
is  endeavoring  to  raise  for  its  work  this  year,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  the  memorable  hay- 
stack prayer-meeting  out  of  which  came  the  first  for- 
eign missionary  work  in  the  United  States. 

On  things  Chinese  Dr.  Smith  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  an  authority,  and  there  were  in  his  address  on 
Sunday  many  things  with  which  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  need  to  acquaint  themselves. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  address  Dr.  Smith  gave  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  words  in  the  25th  and  26th 
verses  of  the,  16th  chapter  of  Romans,  dwelling  espe- 
cially on  the  words,  "the  mystery  which  hath  been 
kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal,  but  now  is  mani- 
fested and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  the  eternal  God,  is  made  known 
unto  all  the  nations  unto  obedience  of  faith."     Like 
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the  Apostle  Paul,  who  said  that  he  was  debtor  to  all, 
Dr.  Smith  has  a  world  consciousness,  and  in  a  graphic 
manner  he  showed  that  it  was  our  business  to  think 
of  the  world,  to  plan  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  whole  and  not  merely  some  little  part  of  it.  And 
to  the  end  that  this  wide  survey  may  be  advanced  the 
value  of  a  map  of  the  world,  hung  up  in  constant  view, 
was  emphasized. 

In  the  channels  of  our  own  past  and  present  he 
marked  the  steps  with  which  Christianity  had  come  to 
us  and  to  the  Asiatics  of  today  with  whom  his  lot  in 
life  is  cast :  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome,  Great  Britain, 
America,  China.  Speaking  of  Greater  America  and  of 
events  which  had  made  Greater  America  these  signifi- 
cant years  were  named:  1803,  1819,  1843,  1848,  1853. 
Did  we  stop  then?  Mo!  In  1867  we  added  Alaska 
and  in  1898  came  a  yet  wider  reach.  It  was  in  this 
latter  year  that  people  began  to  ask,  Why  should  we 
have  the  ends  of  the  earth  thrust  upon  us?  And  Dr. 
Smith's  answer  on  Sunday  was:  "The  hand  of  God 
was  in  it  all." 

Considering  the  outlying  relations  of  this  Greater 
America,  a  Greater  Asia  came  into  view.  This  Greater 
Asia,  not  the  Asia  Minor  of  Paul's  day,  but  one  of  the 
vast  sections  of  the  world,  sustains  toward  the  United 
States  of  Greater  America  relations  more  vital  and  im- 
portant than  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  The 
Asiatics  are  our  neighbors  just  across  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Pacific  has  been  shortened,  for  distance  has  been 
annihilated  by  modern  inventions  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  being  brought  close  together. 

Using  the  words  which  the  eminent  historian  Bryce 
once  used  with  reference  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  most  highly  expressive  terms,  China 
was  declared  to  be  "a  big  thing" ;  and  the  conviction 
was  expressed  that  God  had  raised  up  and  had  kept  in- 
tact that  people  to  do  something  great  in  the  world's 
future  years ;  that  they  had  survived  as  a  nation  indi- 
cated that  they  had  something  worth  survival;  and  very 
significantly  was  it  said  in  the  ear  of  our  boasted  An- 
glo-Saxon civilization  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  not 
yet  been  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  In  China  is  found  a  civilization  measur- 
ing its  years  by  the  five  thousand,  while  ours  in  its 
making  goes  back  only  a  thousand.  We  boast  of  our 
traditions  and  ideals,  it  was  said,  but  often  the  tradi- 
tions are  found  somewhat  uncertain  and  unsettled  and 
the  ideals  upset.  There  are  among  us,  said  the  speak- 
er, not  a  few  people  who  do  not  seem  to  care  to  under- 
stand those  Oriental  people  with  whom  we  are  stand^ 
ing  today  in  such  intimate  relations;  nor  do  they  care 
to  find  what  foundations  have  been  laid  there  by  the 
Christian  nations  for  their  betterment.  At  this  point 
Dr.  Smith  sketched  in  a  few  words  the  foundations 
deep  and  broad  which  Christianity  had  laid  in  China. 
Education  is  today  setting  up  high  ideals  all  over  Chi- 
na, and  the  basis  on  which  this  educational  work  rests 
was  traced  to  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hayes,  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  But  while  so 
much  in  this  and  other  ways  was  attributed  to  the 
Christian  missionary,  the  Christian  nations,  alas,  in 
their  dealings  with  China,  had  too  often  been  found 
lacking! 

But  now  at  last  China  is  awake.  The  Chinese  see 
what  Japan  has  done  and  they  are  stirred ;  and  stirring, 
they  stand  on  the  eve  of  an  influence  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  world.  Physically,  politically,  intel- 
lectually, religiously,  morally  and  industrially,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  China's  millions  and  are  confronted 


with  the  greatest  problem  ever  before  the  human  race. 
No  crisis  comparable  with  this  has  ever  been  thrust 
upon  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  not  even  in  that  period 
when  its  downfall  was  threatened  by  the  might  of  the 
Great  Napoleon.  The  demand  is  therefore  for  a  thor- 
ough application  of  the  teachings  and  principles  of 
Christ  so  that  together  the  world  may  move  on  up 
toward  God. 

At  this  juncture  Dr.  Smith  spoke  ominously  of  the 
race  pride  found  everywhere  among  us,  and  of  the  in- 
capacity which  Christianity  was  showing  for  overcom- 
ing race  prejudice.  In  this  connection  came  n  viv:  ' 
word  picture  of  Japanese  national  efficiency — an  effi- 
ciency such  as  Great  Britain,  nor  the  United  Stat'*, 
nor  any  other  nation  had  ever  manifested.  And  their 
patriotism  was  exalted  also.  Where  in  this  land,  it 
was  asked,  is  the  man  to  be  found  who  desires  to  die 
for  the  President?  But  Japan  counts  her  millions 
who  would  be  happy  thus  to  die.  With  the  Japanese 
was  found  marked  ability  to  do,  to  plan,  to  right,  to 
hold  the  tongue.  Witness  as  to  the  latter  the  utter 
ignorance  (seemingly)  of  the  whereabouts  of  that 
mighty  fleet  when  it  lay  in  wait  on  the  sea  for  its 
enemy,  the  Russians.  This  reference  to  the  Japanese 
was  with  intent  to  set  forth  their  influence  now  with 
the  Chinese  who  had  observed  anw  were  impressed. 
In  current  phrase  was  it  said  then  that  "it  is  up  to  us" 
to  show  to  China  that  we  are  her  friends  if  we  are  to 
have  any  field  and  exercise  much  of  an  influence  over 
there. 

Then  for  a  few  moments,  the  missionary  said  that 
he  would  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and  talk 
of  the  markets  we  needed  if  we  were  to  be  a  great 
commercial  nation.  China  was  declared  to  be  worth 
ten  Africas,  and  there  would  be  no  limit  to  what  we 
could  have  over  there  if  we  were  to  deal  fairly  with 
them.  But  only  yesterday  we  read  of  great  flouring 
nulls  on  the  Pacific  coast  shutting  down  because  of 
our  loss  of  the  markets  in  China  growing  out  of  the 
boycott  which  was  started  because  of  our  treat- 
"ment  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  treatment, 
other  than  that  which  had  been  accorded  them.  The 
ejection  of  American  railroad  builders  was  deplored 
by  the  speaker ;  and  all  in  all  it  was  shown  that,  some- 
times, with  good  reason  for  it,  at  other  times  not,  the 
impression  is  widespread  in  China  that  we  Americans 
are  not  their  friends.  Complications,  accordingly, 
have  arisen  which  cannot  be  settled  at  Washington' 
nor  at  Peking;  they  can  be  settled  now  only  by  the 
evangelization  of  that  people,  by  the  preaching  to 
them  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  by  a  general  applica- 
tion of  it  on  our  part  in  all  our  relations  with  them 
The  missionary  has  access  now  to  all  classes,  and 
China  does  not  object  to  Christianity,  but  only  to  the 
application,  or  misapplication,  of  it. 
♦ 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  November  elections 
in  Massachusetts  was  the  election  of  John  B.  Moran  as 
district  attorney  for  the  Boston  district.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  no  party,  and  each  party  had  its  own 
nominee.  Mr.  Moran  practically  nominated  himself 
and  conducted  his  own  campaign  and  was  elected  bv  a 
safe  majority.  He  is  still  showing  the  stuff  he  is  made 
of.  Recently  he  compelled  the  police  commissioners 
to  close  nine  saloons  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  in 
violation  of  a  law  that  forbids  a  saloon  within  400  feet 
of  a  schoolhouse.  One  of  the  places  that  was  thus 
compelled  to  close  its  bar  was  the  Hotel  Touraine,  one 
of  the  "swellest"  hotels  in  the  city. 
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The  Missionary  Institute  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. The  Rev.  Ben.  F.  Sargent  has  promised  a  report 
of  it  for  next  week. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Kincaid  lias  presented  his  res- 
ignation as  pastor  of  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu, 
and  desires  it  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  church 
year  next  summer.  Dr.  Kincaid  has  been  pastor  of 
this  church  for  nearly  eight  years  and  under  his  lead- 
ership it  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  450  to  near- 
ly 1,100;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  has  been  lost  through  removals  from  the 
city.  Dr.  Kincaid  expects  to  return  to  the  states.  He 
will  leave  the  church  finely  organized  and  in  an  excel- 
lent condition  for  work. 

"May  God  forgive  those  who  have  done  nothing 
more  than  shed  tears  in  this  sanctuary  today  I"  Such 
were  the  words,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  of 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
closing  prayer  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  John 
Willis  Baer,  of  Christian  Endeavor  Society  fame,  and 
now  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  had  given  a  sermon  or  address  which 
greatly  moved  the  large  corgregation.  After 
which  a  contribution  for  the  work  of  the  board  was 
called  for.  It  is  evident  that  many  did  much  more 
than  shed  tears,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Dr 
Walker's  church  had  just  contributed  $100,000  toward 
an  endowment  for  Occidental  College,  nearly  $1,500 
were  given  that  day  for  missions. 

Los  Angeles  has  been  noted  for  some  time  for  its 
fine  churches  and  able  and  popular  preachers.  An- 
other is  to  be  added  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
A.  Northrup,  who,  on  February  1st,  will  enter  on  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Northrup 
comes  from  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
has  been  since  1896  where  the  additions  to  the  mem- 
bership of  his  church  have  averaged  117  annually.  For 
thirteen  years  before  going  to  Kansas  City,  Dr.  North- 
rup did  a  notable  work  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  re- 
ceiving into  the  membership  of  his  church  an  average 
.  of  a  hundred  each  year,  making  the  Fort  Wayne 
church  the  largest  Baptist  church  in  Indiana  and  the 
second  largest  west  of  Philadelphia.  He  comes  to  a 
church  of  six  hundred  members  in  Los  Angeles — one 
.  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  one  which  has  several  churches,  each  of  which  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  The 
people  who  have  called  Dr.  Northrup  are  expecting 
under  his  leadership,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
see  their  church  move  forward  to  a  place  of  influence 
among  the  foremost. 

An  intimate  friend  of  a  Pacific  coast  pastor  and  a 
member  of  his  congregation  said  to  him  not  long  ago, 
"Why  do  you  not  preach  some  evangelistic  sermons 
on  Sunday  evenings?"  The  pastor  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  much  resulted  from  them  or  at 
least  would  result  in  his  town.  But  the  question  was 
a  fp.ed  thought  which  led  him  at  length  to  preach  7\ 
few  such  sermons.  The  second  Sunday  evening  he 
gave  opportunity  for  professing  Christians  to  reconse- 
crate themselves  to  Christ  and  those  who  were  not 
professing  Christians  to  express  a  desire  to  lead  the 
Christian""  life.  There  was  a  surprisingly  large  re- 
sponse to  this  invitation,  and  the  indications  are  that 
there   will   soon   be,   through   this   movement,   ten   or 


twelve  public  confessions  of  Christ  and  accessions  to 
the  membership  of  the  church  of  which  this  minister 
is  pastor.  There  may  be  in  this  little  item  that  which 
will  say  to  some  other  pastor,  "Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." Doubtless  there  would  be  more  confessions  of 
Christ  if  opportunity  were  given  more  frequently  for 
such  confession.  This  may  be  said  without  room  for 
intelligent  questioning:  the  preacher  who  neither 
gives  from  the  pulpit,  occasionally  at  least,  an  invita- 
tion to  make  confession  then  and  there  of  Christ,  nor 
works  in  a  personal  way  among  the  unconverted  who 
sit  under  his  preaching,  will  not  bring  into  the  king- 
dom and  into  his  church  any  such  number  of  converts 
as  should  mark  the  work  to  which  he  is  called. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  proposed  constitution  of 
the  Oregon  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  and 
a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  organization  which 
we  have  read  with  gratification.  The  importance  of 
such  principles  cannot  be  too  highly  emphasized,  nor 
can  the  people  become  too  familiar  with  them.  Upon 
their  wide  application  depends  largely  the  future 
success  of  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  land. 
Accordingly  we  quote  as  follows:  "1.  No  community, 
in  which  any  denomination  has  any  legitimate  claim, 
should  be  entered  by  any  other  denomination  through 
its  official  agencies,  without  conference  with  the  de- 
nomination,  or    denominations,    having  said    claims. 

2.  A  feeble  church  should  be  revived,  if  possible, 
rather  than  a  new  one  organized,  to  become  its  rival. 

3.  The  preference  of  a  community  should  always  be 
regarded  by  denominational  committees,  missionary 
agents  and  individual  workers.  4.  Those  denomina- 
tions having  churches  nearest  at  hand  should,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  recognized  as  in  the  most 
advantageous  position  to  encourage  and  aid  a  new 
enterprise  in  their  vicinity.  5.  In  case  one  denomina- 
tion begins  work  in  a  neglected  community,  it  should 
be  left  to  develop  that  work  without  other  denom- 
inational interference.  6.  Temporary  suspension  of 
church  work  by  any  denomination  occupying  a  field 
should  not  be  deemed  sufficient  warrant,  in  itself,  for 
entrance  into  that  field  by  another  denomination. 
Temporary  suspension  should  be  deemed  abandon- 
ment when  a  church  has  ceased  to  hold  regular  ser- 
vices. 7.  All  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  fore- 
going statements,  and  all  cases  of  friction  between 
denominations,  or  churches,  should  be  referred  to  the 
executive  cottimittee." 

A  citizen  of  Everett,  Washington,  says  in  a  So- 
cialist paper  which  is  published  at  Girard,  Kansas: 
"I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  here.  The  last 
year  I  sold  lumber  at  $6  per  thousand  on  board  cars. 
The  freight  rate  to  Kansas  is  $16.50  per  thou- 
sand or  $330  per  car  of  twenty  thousand  feet. 
Is  it  any  wonder  we  burn  millions  of  feet 
to  ge/t  it  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  not  the  very 
best?  And  we  can  make  only  poor  wages  sawing,  af- 
ter furnishing  the  timber  and  mill  thrown  in.  The 
whole  lumber  product  is  confiscated  by  the  railroads 
and  we  get  just  what  slaves  got — a  bare  existence, 
even  when  we  own  the  finest  timber  in  the  world." 
The  editor  of  the  paper  from  which  we  get  this  item, 
"Appeal  to  Reason,"  says  in  his  comment :  "I  find  by 
referring  to  a  government  report  that  it  cost  about 
$60  to  freight  this  car  from  Everett,  Wash.,  to  Kansas, 
and  all  above  that  is  pure  graft.  This  will  give  the 
readers  some  idea  of  the  robbery  they  suffer  by  reas- 
on  the   private   ownership    of    railroads."     Whether 
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this  criticism  is  justifiable  we  leave  for  persons  well 
versed  in  railroad  business  to  say.  Before  expressing 
an  opinion  the  present  writer  would  wish  to  know 
what  is  included  in  the  $60  which  it  costs  to  freight 
the  car  from  Washington  to  Kansas.  Perhaps  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  immense  investment 
of  capital  in  the  railroad.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  such 
are  the  items  which  are  appearing  in  papers  here  and 
there  throughout  the  land,  and  they  are  shaping  pub- 
lic sentiment.  In  the  paper  from  which  we  have 
just  made  cmotation  we  find  also  the  following 
suggestive  note :  Ex-Judge  W.  H.  Moore,  the  finan- 
cier of  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  reported  to  own  a 
$19,000  sable  overcoat,  and  Mrs.  Leeds,  wife  of  a  rail 
and  steel  magnate,  has  a  $12,000  sable  coat.  Both 
families  are  members  of  the  group  that  owns  the 
Rock  Island  and  Big  Four  roads.  That  is  what  the 
tariff  on  railroads  is  used  for.  Of  course,  the  roads 
are  losing  money  all  the  time!  Couldn't  possibly  have 
rates  reduced !  You  work  hard  all  your  life ;  your 
wife  helps  you ;  your  children  work  when  they  are 
old  enough.  Do  you  have  such  coats  for  yourself 
and  wife?  Did  this  Leeds  woman  ever  do  a  day's 
honest  labor?  Or  did  the  judge?  I  let  you  answer." 
Every  week  millions  of  people  are  reading  such 
words  as  these.  It  is  for  every  man  who  has  the  wel-' 
fare  of  mankind  at  heart  to  consider  whether  they 
are  really  appeals  to  reason.  If  they  are.  what  will 
the  harvest  be?  If  they  are  not,  what  will  the  har- 
vest be?  This  paper,"  "Appeal  to  Reason,"  quotes 
Governor  Hoch  of  Kansas  as  saying:  "unless  the 
'  American  people  find  a  speedy  solution  for  the  great 
new  industrial  problems  a  tidal  wave  of  Socialism 
will  sweep  over  the  country  one  of  these     days  and 

sweep  us  all  off  our  feet." 

* 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says  that  it 
hails  with  delight  the  announcement  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  have  taken  the  recent  further  step  toward 
union  which  was  taken  at  St.     Louis. 

When  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion for  1906  is  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  an  Eng- 
lish service  will  be  held  in  the  great  cathedral  of  St. 
Peters  where  John  Calvin  preached.  A  large  attend- 
ance at  this  convention  is  expected  from  French, 
German,  British  and  American  Endeavorers.  The 
hymns  to  be  used  will  be  printed  in  French,  German 
and  English.  The  speakers  represent  at  least  a  dozen 
different  languages. 

The  age  of  consolidation  and  of  co-operation  in  re- 
ligious work  has  dawned.  A  Chicago  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following :  "A  convention  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  affiliated  with  The 
American  Committee,  was  held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3 
and  4.  This  was  a  special  convention  to  consider 
and  act  upon  proposed  terms  of  union  between  The 
American  Committee  and  The  International  Board 
of  Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. The  first  day  was  largely  given  to  addresses 
upon  the  advantages  which  '  the  proposed  union 
would  bring  to  young  women  in  cities,  to  college  wo- 
men, to  the  industrial  and  extension  work,  and  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  association  work  for  young 
women.     The  second  day,  after  free  discussion,  the 


convention  voted,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in 
favor  of  union  upon  the  following  terms :  that  all  as- 
sociations at  present  affiliated  with  either  national 
body  be  privileged  to  become  charter  members  of  the 
united  organization,  and  that  new  associations  be  re- 
ceived into  affiliation  upon  condition  that  the  voting 
and  office  holding  membership  be  limited  to  women 
who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  Protestant 
Evangelical  churches."  We  hail  these  union  move- 
ments.    They  mean  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Professor  Edward  Everett  Nourse  was  inaugurat- 
ed as  professor  of  biblical  theology  in  Hartford  Sem- 
inary on  January  the  10th.  Our  Boston  corres- 
pondent writes:  "The  theme  of  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  The  Relation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the 
Religious  Development  of  Israel.  Professor  Nourse 
set  forth  in  a  popular  manner  the  results  of  scientific 
Biblical  research  as  throwing  light  upon  the  true 
character  of  Genesis  and  its  relation  to  Israel's  reli- 
gious progress.  He  first  pointed  out  the  literary 
characteristics  of  Genesis,  especially  its  composite 
structure.  "Genesis  is  the  result  of  combining  three 
originally  separate  narratives,"  said  Prof.  Nourse. 
'These  narratives  all  follow  the  same  general  thread, 
but  differ  remarkably  in  detail.  This  double  fact  of 
similarity  and  difference  indicates  that  the  material 
dealt  with  in  these  narratives  once  circulated  in  Is- 
rael in  quite  a  variety  of  forms.  The  narratives  con- 
sidered separately  also  reveal  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  made  up  by  combining  traditions  that  were  ori- 
ginally unconnected,  and  in  some  cases  not  altogether 
harmonious.  These  facts  gave  rise  to  three  ques- 
tions relating  to  first,  the  origin;  second,  the  age;  and, 
third,  the  use  made  of  the  Genesis  by  the  thinkers  and 
religious  leaders  of  Ancient  Israel.'  As  to  the  origin, 
it  was  shown  that  most  of  the  matter  in  Genesis  i  :2 
is  not  specifically  Israelitic,  but  ancient  Semitic  or 
Babylonian,  while  the  patriarchal  stories  in  chapters 
xii:  10  are  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  of  Israelitic  or- 
igin. As  to  the  age  of  the  material,  Professor  Nourse 
considers  that  is  is  in  part  very  ancient,  in  part  quite 
late— strata  of  different  ages  lying  side  by  side,  often 
in  the  same  verse.  The  use  made  of  the  material  by 
Israel's  religious  writers  was  the  point  upon  which 
Professor  Nourse  dwelt  with  special  emphasis.  This< 
was  the  most  original  part  of  his  address.  He  stated 
that  the  Old  Testament  writers  simply  took  what  was 
at  hand  and  read  into  it,  or  used  it  in  the  service  of, 
their  own  purer  and  higher  religious  conceptions. 
Genesis  thus  in  its  different  parts  revealing  a  great  • 
progress  or  development  of  religious  conceptions 
which   registers  in   a   way   the   religious   development 

of  Israel  itself." 

• 

MINISTERIAL  UNIONu 

Rev.  Wm.  RadeV  will  address  the/  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Union  Monday,  January  22,  at  920  Sacra- 
mento street,  upon  "The  Message  of  Christianity  to 
the  Modern  World."    The  union  meets  at  11  a.  m. 

♦ 

The  Doshisha,  Japan,  is  beginning  to  get  back  the 
bread  it  has  been  casting  on  the  Waters  these  many 
years.  An  early  graduate,  by  name  Motoichi  Misusa- 
ki  through  the  generosity  of  others  was  enabled  to 
study  in  Europe  after  graduating  at  the  Doshisha. 
Returning  home  he  entered  on  a  successful  business 
career,  and  has  lately  given  yen  800  to  the  Doshisha 
in  memory  of  his  benefactors,  the  interest  on  this  sum 
to  be  used  for  needy  students. 
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Local  Church  Union. 

[The  article  by  "The  Bystander"  this  week  con- 
cerns Congregationalists  much  more  than  Presbyteri- 
ans, perhaps.  But  we  igive  it  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Presbyterian  believing  that,  as  a  discussion 
of  a  church  problem,  it  will  have  wide  reading.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  contains  suggestions  of  con- 
solidations which  affect  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Con- 
gregationalists. The  declaration  by  Bystander  that 
the  time  will  come  when  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians will  be  one  body  brings  to  mind  the  ex- 
pressed belief  not  long  ago  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mc- 
Lean, president  of  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 
Berkeley,  that  this  would  come  about  within  the  next 
fifty  years.  We  make  no  prediction  as  to  organic 
union.  But  we  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  church- 
es everywhere  and  of  all  denominations  are  being 
forced  to  such  a  co-operation  as  was  not  dreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago. — Editor.] 

The  federation  of  the  churches  is  taking  hold  of  the 
various  denominations  with  a  strong  grip.  Already 
there  is  inaugurated  a  system  of  united  work.  Narrow 
indeed  is  the  Christian  worker  today  who  refuses  to 
co-operate  with  others  in  a  common  labor  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

There  are  indications,  too,  of  an  organic  union 
among  some  of  the  denominations,  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  we  have  too  many  denominations. 
The  doctrinal  differences  are  all  so  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, the  difference  in  church  government  so  little  and 
the  excuse  of  maintaining  these  denominations  so 
great  that  sensible  men  are  beginning  to  see  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  situation.  Already  the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Congregationalists  have  come  togeth- 
er in  Canada,  while  the  Methodist  Protestants,  Con- 
gregationalists and  United  Brethren  are  seeking  in  our 
own  country  for  a  basis  of  union,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready found  it.  The  time  will  come  when  Congrega- 
tionalists and  Presbyterians  will  be  one  body,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  one.  If  any 
one  should  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  against  such 
union  today  he  would  have  a  hard  time  doing  it.  Com- 
mon sense  is  beginning  to  reign  in  the  church  world. 
In  small  towns  overburdened  with  small  struggling 
churches,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
itself  is  retarded  by  having  too  many  churches. 

The  problem  in  the  city  requires  a  federation  of 
churches  of  the  same  denomination.  In  every  large 
city  there  are  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional and  Methodist  churches  which  should  be  unit- 
ed. Street  car  lines  have  made  the  churches  easily  ac- 
cessible. Church-going  is  no  longer  conditioned  by 
distance  by  long  walks  and  horses.  Speed  in  trans- 
portation alone  makes  some  churches  unnecessary. 

San  Francisco  affords  an  interesting  study  in 
church  federation,  and  what  is  said  here  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  is  true  of  nearly  every  other  de- 
nomination. If  any  one  doubts  it  let  him  take  a  map 
of  the  city  and  mark  the  location  of  the  various  church- 
es. In  the  Mission  district  we  have  four  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Originally  they  were  properly  lo- 
cated and  apparently  needed.  They  all  are  not  needed 
today. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mission  is  Bethlehem, 


which  has  a  parish  of  its  own.  The  Third,  Bethany  and 
Olivet  are  in  one  parish.  Their  members  live  in  one 
district  and  the  churches  are  within  an  area  of  ten  or 
fourteen  blocks  of  each  other.  We  would  not  think  of 
locating  other  institutions  or  business  interests  in  this 
fashion.  Seven  blocks  from  the  Third  Church  is  Olivet. 
Ten  or  twelve  blocks  from  Third  Church  is  Bethany, 
while  Bethany  and  Olivet  are  possibly  fourteen  blocks 
apart.  In  this  triangle  there  should  be  one  strong 
Congregational  Church.  Instead  of  three  pastors 
being  supported  by  600  Congregationalists  there 
should  be  one  to  support.  Instead  of  three  church 
properties  to  maintain  there  should  be  one.  Such  a 
federation  is  the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  Con- 
gregational   problem    of   the    Mission. 

The  Bystander  would  not  dare  to  make  further 
suggestions,  but  he  has  a  vision  of  a  day  when  Ply- 
mouth and  the  First  Church  will  combine  inevitably. 
Certainly  the  Bystander  would  like  to  hear  the  argu- 
ment against  such  reasonable  federation  in  our  own 
city  and  denomination. 

At  the  Pan-Handle  we  have  a  group  of  small 
churches,  which  will  succeed  in  keeping  each  other 
down  by  the  deadly  competition  of  the  good  people 
who  organized  them.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  for 
example  of  Howard  Presbyterian  and  Park  Congre- 
gational almost  within  gunshot  of  each  other.  They 
represent  no  great  ecclesiastical  principle  on  which 
the  salvation  of  the  denominations  in  San  Francisco 
depends.  .  1 

Other  suggestions  might  be  made,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Bystander  has  made  quite  enough.  The  tra- 
ditions of  these  churches,  the  sacrifices  which  have 
entered  into  their  maintainance,  the  prestige  acquired 
and  other  reasons  more  or  less  selfish  have  already 
been  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  continued  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come  be  burdened  with  a  system  which  is 
based  on  poor  economics  and  weak  ecclesiasticism 


t(Se  $ava$tap$au&. 


The  Message  of  the  Sunrise. 

From  where  we  stand  sunrise  looks  like  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  day.  It  makes  the  stiff  old  world 
supple,  fills  the  air  with  music,  and  sends  vice  to  bed. 
Tt  is  all  sudden,  like  an  unpremeditated  purpose  to 
change  che  old  order  of  things.  But  if  we  should  run 
around  the  world  at  a  speed  of  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  we  would  also  run  away  from  the  crisis,  and  find 
it  nothing  but  a  perfectly  constant  process— the  rosy 
fingers  of  dawn  picking  all  things  out  of  the  darkness 
and  setting  them  in  order,  stiffness  alwavs  thawing, 
numbness  losing  itself  in  nimbleness,  and  vice  forever 
scudding  before  the  light,  like  lean  clouds  before  a 
gale.  Hope,  vigor,  and  vivacity  would  be  constant. 
Or  we  might  linger  'round  the  sunset  and  see  all  things 
droop,  purity  and  courage  lay  down  their  weapons, 
vice  first  peep,  then  run  about  and  steal  the  blood  of 
hope  and  faith  and  fidelity  from  the  moral  life  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  just  as  well  for  us  to  change  our  point  of  view 
sometimes  and  to  get  a  new  impression.  Instead  of 
standing  still  and  letting  the  light  and  the  dark  suc- 
ceed one  another,  each  whispering  to  us  that  the  other 
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is  naught,  we  do  well  to  run  ahead  of  the  sunrise  a 
while,   that  we  may  behold  beauty  and  purity  enthron- 
ed on  the  forehead  of  an  endless  morning. 
Sursum  Corda. 
"Sursum  corda."     "Lift  up  your  hearts!"     It  is  a 
brave  motto,  and  a  fitting  one  for  Christian  people  at 
the  present  time.     I  associate  it  always  with  a  young 
man  who  long  since  went  up  higher.     A  mortal  dis- 
ease had  fastened  upon  him.    He  knew  that  his  career 
with  its  brilliant  promise  was  at  an  end  ;  that  the  wor- 
thy work  he  had  planned  for  God  and  humanity  must 
be  left  undone.    Yet  he  was  able  to  stand  before  a  large 
concourse  of  people  and  proclaim  to  them  this  truth. 
"Lift    up  your  hearts!"    Things  look  all  wrong  in  the 
world  about  us ;  but  for  all  that  the  world  is  sound  at 
the  core.     It  is  God's  world,  and  God's  purposes  will 
not  suffer  defeat.     Lift  up  your  hearts !    Lend  a  hand 
in  the  great  struggle  of  right  against  wrong.     Be  of 
those    that  dare  and  do.    Forget  yourself.    Remember 
him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis- 
ter, and  put  yourself  into  the  ranks  of  his  disciples. 
Believe  in  the  truth.     Believe  in  the     power  of  right- 
eousness.    Believe  in  God.       "Lift  up  your  hearts!" 
That   talk  has  remained  with     me  and  given   me 
manifold  accessions  of  faith  and  courage  because  of  the 
man  who  spoke  it.     I  had  known  his     life  for  many 
years,  since  the  days  when  he  went  away  to  college. 
It  was  a  long,  losing  struggle  against  ill  health,  heavy 
responsibilities,  and  purposes  set     at  nought.     But  at 
the  end  was  this  proclamation  of  Christian  fortitude 
and  optimism,  "Sursum  corda."    Nothing  of  the  blind 
fatalist ;  nothing  of  the  half-contemptuous  Stoic ;  no- 
thing of  the  world-renouncing  recluse ;  but  the  steady 
faith  of  the  Christian  which  rises  "serene     above  the 
world"  and  finds  repose  in  the  Eternal  Goodness.    And 
so,  at  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  this  able,  use- 
ful man  passed  on  into  the  larger  life.     He  had  writ- 
ten books  for  which  he  is  remembered ;  he  had  made 
many  friends  and  admirers  through     his  intellectual 
powers  and   his   winsome   personality.     But   his   best 
memorial,  I  am  sure,  is  this  simple  message  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  courage,  which  comes  to  me  to-night, 
through  the  interval  of    years,  with  almost  the  force 
and  appeal  of  the  living  voice.    "Lift  up  your  hearts !" 


Football  Pro  and  Con. 

To  serve  one's  age  one  must,  of  course,  know  it. 
In  seeking  to  understand  our  present-day  civilisation 
we  can  hardly  more  afford  to  disregard  the  "sport- 
ing news"  page  than  the  student  of  the  Homeric  civili- 
zation can  afford  to  skip  the  book  of  the  "Iliad"  thai 
gives  us  the  first  and  perhaps  most  thrilling  record  of 
athletic  contests.  The  sport  that  has  most  intimate 
significance  to  such  as  read  The  Pacific  is  football,  the 
largest  single  interest  of  our  boys,  whether  at  school 
or  college.  What  does  our  youngsters'  passion  for 
the  game  mean?  Does  their  adulation  of  the  brainless 
boy  in  padded  moleskin  stalking  on  to  the  gridiron  in- 
volve a  liking  for  brutality?  Not  necessarily  more 
than  our  girls'  worship  of  "the  boy  in  blue" — whatever 
his  mental  and  moral  caliber — implies  a  love  for  the 
brutalities  of  the  battlefield.  Is  not,  in  truth,  the  boy's 
case  the  stronger?  In  war,  as  in  prize-fighting,  the 
brutality  is  of  the  very  genius  of  the  contest,  physical 
injury  the  intended,  the  essential  thing;  in  football 
brutality  is  not  essential  but  incidental.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  prize-fighting  and  wrestling.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  each  of  these  the  moral  peril  of  the  ele- 


mental passions  always  awakened  by  contests  which 
involve  physical  contact.  Human  nature  may  be  too 
much  for  even  the  radical  change  of  rules  of  football 
-  now  probable ;  if  so,  it  should  and  will  go.  But  we 
have  not  proved  this  yet. 

Does  our  boys'  high  valuation  of  this  physical  con- 
test argue  a  proportionate  under-valuation  of  the  high- 
er concerns  of  college  life?  not  necessarily  more  than 
any  under-valuation  of  the  higher  concerns  of  national 
life  may  be  argued  from  their  delight  in  the  pyrotech- 
nics of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  love  of  the  spectacu- 
lar is  primitive  and  subtly  perilous  in  religion  and 
elsewhere— but  it  has  its  uses.  There  is  a  large  ele- 
ment of  corporate  loyalty  in  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
Big  Game  as  in  those  of  Independence  Day.  More- 
over, as  every  man  who  has  much  to  do  with  young 
men  knows,  the  normal  youth  has  a  surplus  of  energy 
above  that  which  can  and  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
his  studies,  and  there  are  the  strongest  allurements  to 
its  misdirection.  This  robust  game,  disproportionate 
as  the  interest  in  it  may  seem,  provides  a  counter- 
allurement  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute. It  is  probably  wise,  therefore,  to  use  the  prun- 
ing knife  upon  it,  not  the  axe. 


"A  Servant  of  God  and  the  People." 

Is  the  Christianity  of  Christ  livable  and  workable 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  centurv?  If  any 
man  doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  story  of  Mark  Fagan, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City,  from  the  pen  of  Lincoln  Steffens, 
in  McClure's  Magazine  for  January.  A  simple-minded, 
self-distrusting,  and  yet  absolutely  self-reliant  man, 
whom  the  bosses  cannot  intimidate,  nor  the  railroads 
buy,  nor  the  corporations  defeat;  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  people  and  finds  himself  growing  more  and 
more  to  love  them  as  he  labors  for  their  good ;  a  man 
who  wants  to  make  the  city  beautiful  and  clean,  and  to 
open  new  sources  of  joy  and  blessing  for  all  the  people. 
Like  a  tonic  breath  of  the  free  wind  of  heaven  is  this 
simple  record  of  an  honest  man  doing  his  duty  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  politicians  cannot  account  for  Mark  Fagan. 
They  have  "given  him  up."  He  does  not  fit  any  of  the 
measuring  rods  they  know.  But  Mr.  Steffens  thinks 
he  has  found  the  secret:  "The  man  is  a  Christian,  a 
literal  Christian;  no  mere  member  of  a  Church,  but  a 
follower  of  Christ ;  no  patron  of  organized  charities, 
but  a  giver  of  kindness,  sympathy,  love.  *  *  *  And 
that  is  why  he  is  the  marvel  of  a  'Christian'  community 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1905.  *  *  *  Certainly  Mark 
Fagan  has  proven  that  the  Christianity  of  Christ — not 
as  scholars  'interpret'  it,  but  as  the  Nazarene  taught  it, 
and  as  you  and  I  and  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City  can 
understand  it — Christianity,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  force 
among  men,  and — a  happiness." 

In  the  Bible  Class  the  other  day,  when  we  were 
studying  the  Messianic  ideal  of  Isaiah,  the  question 
arose  if  we  can  ever  really  attain  on  the  earth  to  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  of  which  the 
prophet  dreamed.  Some  of  us  were  in  doubt.  There 
is  so  much  to  cloud  one's  vision  and  give  him*  pause. 
But  such  a  record  as  this  of  Mark  Fagan  helps  to 
resolve  the  doubt.  The  Kingdom  of  God  among  men 
which  the  prophets  saw  afar  off,  which  the  Christ 
announced  and  exemplified ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  world 
of  such  consecrated  souls  as  this  unpretentious  mayor 
of  Jersey  City. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  STUDENT  CON- 
FERENCE. 

Cass  A.  Reed. 

On  Sunday  evening-,  January  8th,  there  came  to  a 
close  at  Pacific  Grove  a  conference,  which  in  far  reach- 
ing results  for  the  kingdom  of  Cod  will  surpass  many 
more  pretentious  religious  conventions — the  tenth  an- 
nual students'  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  For  nine  days  more  than  one  hundred 
of  the  picked  college  men  of  this  state  had  been 
gathered  to  discuss  together  their  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  cause  on  earth. 

One  of  the  peculiarly  helpful  features  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  opportunity  presented  for  the  dele- 
gates to  meet  personally  the  leaders  and  to  discuss 
privately  with  them  the  problems  of  their  lives.  Many 
a  man  received  invaluable  help  from  his  talks  with 
these  leaders — men  who  know  the  needs  of  college 
men  and  how  to  solve  their  problems.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  Kingman,  of  Pomona  College 
Church  of  Claremont,  Dr.  Bell  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  San  Francisco,  D.  Edward  Collins 
of  Oakland,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Westenburg  of  the  Pacific 
Mission  on  Rarbary  Coast,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton S.  Cooper,  Bible  study  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional committee  had  charge  of  the  Bible  study  inter- 
ests and  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conference. 
The  group  system  of  Bible  study  with  student  leaders 
was  carried  out,  and  the  first  hour  of  the  day  proved 
one  of  the  most  helpful  sessions. 

Mr.  George  Leavitt,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement,  now  en  route  to  take  up 
work  among  the  literate  of  China,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Mc- 
Garrah,  a  home  missionary  of  Big  Oak  Flat,  were  the 
respective  leaders  of  the  foreign  mission  and  the 
home  mission  classes  held  the  second  hour  of  the 
morning.  In  the  third  hour  a  group  of  men  under  Mr. 
J.  L.  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco  considered  opportu- 
nities for  service  in  the  secular  callings,  another  group 
under  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  McCoy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
discussed  Association  work  as  a  life  calling,  a  third 
section  under  several  leaders  took  up  the  ministry, 
while  the  Student  Volunteers  met  with  Mr.  Leavitt. 

Other  leaders  who  strengthened  the  conference  by 
their  presence  and  addresses  were  Mr.  G.  Frank  Shel- 
by of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Mr.  Roy  H. 
Campbell  of  the  San  Diego  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  lead  the 
personal  workers'  class  and  Dr.  J.  C.  McCracken,  the 
famous  Pennsylvania  athlete,  who  is  en  route  to  Can- 
ton, China,  to  take  up  medical  missionary  work.  In 
general  charge  of  the  conference  and  responsible  in  a 
large  measure  for  its  success  was  the  general  Student 
Secretary  of  the  Pacific  coast  states,  Mr.  Harry  O. 
Hill. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  conference  were  given 
over  to  consideration  of  practical  Association  problems 
and  life  work  meetings.  Among  the  pleasant  features 
of  the  conference  were  athletic  events,  and  afternoon 
trips  to  Monterey,  Del  Monte,  around  the  Seventeen 
Mile  Drive  and  to  points  of  interest  about  the  bay. 
One  evening  was  given  over  to  the  several  delegates 
to  entertain  each  other,  and  Inter-collegiate  Night 
proved  a    great  success. 

The  emphasis  of  the  conference  was  placed  on  abso- 
lute surrender  to  Jesus  Christ,  development  of  the 
spiritual  life,  active  participation  by  every  man  in 
Christian  work,  and  the  claim  of  Christ  for  life  ser- 


vice, not  only  in  the  purely  religious  callings,  but  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  spirit  was 
manifest  throughout  the  conference  and  not  a  man  who 
was  present  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  on  the 
rocks  will  ever  forget  the  experience  on  that  western 
"Round  Top."  Some  men  left  the  conference  pledg- 
ing their  lives  to  service  abroad,  others  had  heard  and 
heeded  the  call  to  enter  the  ministry  or  Association 
work  here,  while  every  man,  as  he  turned  his  face 
homeward,  had  a  new  realization  of  the  need  and  op- 
portunities for  service  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
an  iron  determination  to  make  his  life  count  for  right- 
eousness. 


THE  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 
A  Minister  Addresses  the  Convention  in  Oakland. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Oakland  last  week  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Brown  was  present,  and  was  called  on  foi; 
remarks.  Concerning  his  brief  address  The  Tribune 
says : 

"His  speech,  which  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause  and  followed  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  was 
ordered  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Brown  consenting  to  attempt  to  write  it  from 
memory  for  the  benefit  of  the  secretary,  as  it  had  been 
delivered   entirely   extemporaneously." 

We  give  the  address  in  full  here,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  I  am  glad  to  look 
into  your  faces  and  be  invited  to  address  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  followed  with  interest  the  report  of 
your  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  In 
standing  here  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  any  sense  away 
from  home.  I  am  a  union  man  myself.  I  belong  to 
the  Ministerial  Union,,  and  am  at  this  time  the  delegate 
from  that  union  to  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Oak- 
land, in  whose  discussions,  since  I  have  had  a  seat 
there,  I  have  been  greatly  profited. 

"I  believe  in  the  general  principles  of  union  labor 
and  have  said  so  many  times  from  my  own  pulpit,  in 
other  public  addresses  and  in  print.  In  the  exercise  of 
my  own  purchasing  power  and  of  such  influence  as  I 
might  have,  I  have  tried  to  indicate  my  sympathy  with 
these  essential  principles. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  all  the  things  which  the  labor 
unions  have  done.  You  yourselves  do  not  believe  in 
them  all.  Union  men  being  human  bengs  like  the  rest 
of  us,  have  made  mistakes.  All  men  have  to  begin  to 
do  things  when  they  don't  know  how,  in  order  to  learn 
how.  But  it  is  altogether  best  that  the  union  men 
should  be  making  these  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  people  of  America. 

"As  I  understand  it,  two  of  the  leading  principles 
of  union  labor  are  these:  First,  the  principle  of  social 
solidarity,  'We  are  all  members  one  of  another;  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  if  one 
member  rejoice,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'  If 
my  hands  or  my  feet  are  cold  or  dirty  or  diseased,  my 
whole  body  feels  it.  I  am  not  thoroughly  comfortable 
anywhere  until  I  am  comfortable  everywhere.  If  the 
hands  of  society  which  are  doing  its  manual  labor 
are  cold  or  diseased,  the  whole  social  body  ought  to 
feel  uncomfortable  until  that  condition  is  changed. 

"And  this  Federation  of  Labor  is  doing  much  to  in- 
crease the  sense  of  social  sympathv  until  all  the  mem- 
bers shall  have  the  same  care  of  one  another.     In  lis- 
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tening  to  your  discussions  here  this  morning,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  interest  expressed 
one  trade  seeking  to  co-operate  with  every  other  trade 
in  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  all. 

"The  second  principle  is,  that  all  our  rights  are 
modified  by  our  obligations.  When  a  man  talks  about 
his  right  to  manage  his  own  business  in  his  own  way 
he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  this  right  is  modified 
by  his  obligation  to  manage  that  business  in  such  r. 
way  that  it  shall  include  a  fair  measure  of  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  men  whose  lives  and  interests  are 
bound  up  with  his  own  in  that  enterprise. 

"When  a  man  talks  about  his  right  to  work,  he 
must  remember  that  this  right  to  work  is  modified 
by  certain  obligations.  If  he  is  a  single  man — one  who 
has  remained  single  because  he  was  too  selfish  to  share 
his  good  things  with  another  or  because  he  was  so  dis- 
agreeable that  he  could  not  induce  any  woman  to  have 
him — he  is  under  obligation  not  -to  offer  to  work  so 
cheaply  as  to  imperil  the  interest  of  the  workingman, 
who  has  a  family  to  support.  He  ought  not  to  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  below 
what  is  human. 

"This  applies  also  to  another  matter  in  which  ~wc 
are  all  interested  here  on  this  coast.  When  a  man 
who  insists  upon  his  right  to  work  is,  an  Asiatic,  con- 
tent with  a  standard  of  living  to  which,  may  it  please 
God,  the  American  workingman  shall  never  be  brought 
down,  he  must  remember  that  his  right  to  work  is  also 
modified  by  that  obligation  not  to  destroy  the  propeu 
standard  of  living  for  American  workingmen  here  upon 
our  own  soil.  These,  as  I  understand  it,  are  two  of  tho 
leading  principles  of  union  labor,  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  minister  of  the  gospel  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  hearty 
accord  with  them  both. 

"I  am  also  glad  to  come  here  because  I  believe  the 
relation  between  the  churches  and  the  labor  unions 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  closer  than  it  has  been.  We 
need  you  and  you  need  the  churches.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  pastor  of  a  church  composed  entirely  of 
capitalists,  nor  of  one  composed  entirely  of  laboring 
people.  I  believe  the  ideal  church  is  that  described 
in  the  Good  Book,  where  'the  rich  and  poor,'  and  those 
who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  meet  together,  and  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  And  you  need  the  work 
the  churches  are  doing  to  aid  you  in  your  lives.  We 
stand  mainly  for  two  things,  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Almighty  God  for  all  our  actions,  and 
a  spirit  of  intelligent  good  will  toward  all  our  fellows. 
And  in  all  our  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  people,  you  will  be  aided  by  this! 
effort  of  the  churches  in  both  these  directions. 

"And  now  I  have  delayed  you  in  the  proceedings 
of  your  convention  long  enough,  and  I  will  close  by 
thanking  you  for  the  very  cordial  reception  you  have 
given  me." 


The  Chinese  army  will  in  a  few  years  number 
1,250,000.  Her  army  already  numbers  400,000,  all  well 
armed  and  equipped  with  modern  field  guns.  China 
has  recently  ordered  a  million  rifles,  and  seems  dispos- 
ed to  confront  the  evil  of  heavy  taxation  in  order  to 
develop  her  military  strength.  Heretofore  China  has 
been  a  peaceful  nation  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  has  imposed  upon  her.  Possibly  she  will  be 
treated  more  respectfully  if  she  shows  herself  equip- 
ped for  her  own  protection. 


.A  RELIGIOUS  SURVEY  AND  AN  OUTLOOK.. 

Plans  and  Expectations  Evangelistically.     Fraternity 
and  Federation. 

[The  article  herewith  we  condense  from  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript.  It  gives  in  a  few  words  the  condi- 
tions and  the  outlook  evangelistically  in  the  leading 
denominations,  and  the  status  of  movements  for  unity. 
— Editor.] 

Religious  leaders  expect  to  accomplish  great  things 
in  1906.  Hardly  any  of  them  but  have  big  plans  on 
foot.  Chief  among  these  plans  are  some  that  will,  in 
the  estimation  of  their  projectors,  produce  revivals 
that  will  stir  the  country  from  end  to  end. 

Many  principal  bodies  have  made  preparations  for 
revivals.  The  Congregationalists  have  imported  a 
leader  from  England.  Baptists  two  years  ago  put  re- 
vival methods  into  the  hands  of  their  home  missionary 
organization,  and  that  body  not  long  since  appointed  a 
revivalistic  head.  He  has  been  studying  conditions 
for  six  months,  and  during  the  coming  twelve-month 
hopes  to  make  a  beginning.  Disciples  of  Christ  named, 
last  year,  an  official  head  for  their  revival  campaigns. 
He  has  a  definite  plan  and  has  lost  no  time  in  putting 
it  into  execution. 

The  Disciples'  campaigns  draft  into  service  local 
pastors  in  considerable  numbers  and  each  campaign 
centers  in  and  near  some  large  cities.  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburg  have  been  stirred,  and  other  cities  are  to  be 
visited.  Disciples  have,  besides,  some  evangelistic 
and  propagandist  plans  to  cover  the  next  four  years 
and  to  lead  up  to  the  proper  observance  of  their  first 
centennial  anniversary,  and  they  expect,  during  1906, 
to  get  this  centennial  plan  well  under  way. 

The  Presbyterians,  especially  those  of  the  Northern 
States,  early  began  official  and  systematic  revival 
work,  with  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  at  its  head. 
The  campaign  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  it 
annually.  Some  criticism  has  followed  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans,  but  the  projectors,  including  those 
who  pay  the  bills,  announce  that  they  are  more  than 
satisfied  to  continue.  New, and  mqre  capable  men  are 
to  replace  some  present;  evangelists.  The  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  patterned  after  the 
Presbyterian  plan  in  naming  an  official  committee. 
This  committee  has  worked  not  so  much  in  conduct- 
ing series  of  special  meetings  as  in  assisting  pastors  in 
evangelistic  work  in  individual  churches.  Effort  along 
this  line  is  to  be  continued  during  1906,  and  notable  re- 
sults are  looked  for. 

Universalists  have  realized  their  position  more 
than  ever  before,  and  their  last  general  convention  was 
the  most  notable  in  their  history.  The  effect  is  to  in- 
expected  to  produce  substantial  results  during  the 
year  now  opening.  A  number  of  other  bodies  have 
forward  movement  plans,  based  on  the  revival  idea, 
and  without  exception  they  are  planning  to  put  them 
vigorously  into  effect  this  year.  Formerly  the  sum- 
mer put  an  end  to  vigorous  effort,  but  that  day  has 
gone  by.  The  campaigns  now  opening  are  to  be  pros- 
ecuted without  interruption  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

For  religious  interest  in  1906  a  close  second  to  the 
evangelistic  campaigns  is  the  federation  idea  Pres- 
byterians North  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have 
just  agreed  in  committee  to  unite,  and  no  doubt  is  felt 
that  their  respective  general  assemblies,  meeting  in 
May  next,  will  approve  the  action  of  these  commit- 
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tees.  There  is  a  stubborn  Cumberland  minority,  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  the  conservatives,  with  some 
of  the  vested  or  salaried  interests,  but  nobody  pro- 
fesses to  fear  any  such  outcome  as  that  of  the  Wee 
Frees  in  Scotland.  The  union  of  these  two  bodies  will 
make  a  denomination  of  nearly  1,500,000  members. 
Presbyterians  South  show  little  inclination  to  come 
into  the  union,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  some  of  the 
smaller  Presbyterian  bodies  may  give  up  autonomy 
and  join  the  others. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
combined  Congregational,  Methodist  Protestant  and 
United  Brethren  churches  is  to  take  place  at  Dayton, 
O.,  on  February  7th.  This  union  differs  little  from  the 
more  inclusive  plan,  as  yet  called  Federation,  proposed 
by  the  thirty  bodies  which  met  in  conference  in  No- 
vember, and  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Council  similar  to,  but  larger  than  the  council 
about  to  meet  in  Dayton.  If  the  Dayton  Coun- 
cil work  out  harmoniously  the  plans  to  come 
before  it,  there  will  be  presented  the  first  concrete 
example  of  a  union  of  divided  Protestantism. 

Baptists  have  come  together  in  a  general  conven- 
tion, and  their  federation  includes  the  Baptists  of  Can- 
ada. Plans  are  in  hand  for  the  initial  meeting  of  this 
convention  in  May,  looking  to  still  closer  union  and 
to  aggressive  and  common  work,  especially  mission- 
ary in  the  West.  Baptists  are  reaching  out  towards 
the  Free  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  They 
have  changed  their  point  of  view  markedly  during  the 
past  ten  years,  particularly  the  views  relating  to 
"close  communion."  With  this  change  there  seems, 
so  Baptist  leaders  say,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  im- 
mersionists  should  longer  be  separated1.  During  the 
year  now  opening  there  will  be  further  examinations 
of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  Disciples  and  Baptists, 
looking  to  closer  relations,  and  with  the  possible  out- 
come of  actual  union  in  course  of  time. 

Lutherans  in  America,  long  sadly  divided  in  part 
by  doctrinal  differences  and  in  part  by  language  and 
race,  are  coming  together.  At  learst  all  branches  of 
this  body  have  that  tendency,  save  only  the  Missouri 
Synod,  which  is  ultra-German  and  unusually  conserv- 
ative, and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  smaller  synods  that 
are  apart  solely  because  of  language.  English  Lu- 
therans are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  they 
are  making  the  figures  which  show  Lutheranism  to  be 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  religious  bodies  of  the 
time.  Differences  are  being  dropped.  Common  forms 
of  worship,  common  hymnals  and  common  mission- 
ary enterprises  are  inaugurated,  with  the  likelihood, 
it  is  said,  that  further  steps  toward  practical  if  not 
actual  union  will  be  taken  during  this  year. 

Methodists  separated  into  North  and  South  bodies 
in  1844,  and  made  their  separation  more  emphatic  by 
talking  at  each  other  across  the  breach.  Unlike  most 
others,  the  Northern  body  half  a  century  ago  shut  the 
door  against  themselves  ever  inviting  union.  Southern 
Methodists  are  slow  to  act,  and  hence  it  comes  about 
that  during  the  year  1906  the  most  that  can  be  pro- 
jected is  fraternity.  Some  common  work  has  already 
been  carried  out,  such  as  a  hymnal  used  by  both 
branches  of  American  Methodism  and  common  work 
in  one  of  the  China  fields.  During  this  year  some 
further  advances  are  in  order.  The  colored  man  is  a 
big  block  in  the  way  of  Methodist  union.  Were  he 
removed,  rapid  progress  could  be  made.  He  cannot 
be  removed,  however,  and  so  the  plan  for  the  year 


among  Methodists  is  simply  that  of  increased  friend- 
liness between  the  two  bodies,  with  the  hope  of  some- 
thing more  in  the  future. 

The  union  plans  in  Canada,  by  which  efforts  are 
making  this  year  to  get  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists  and  Methodists  into  one  federation,  attract  es- 
pecial attention  on  this  side  of  the  line.  It  is  a  step 
in  advance  of  anything  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  far  more  radical  than  that  proposed  in 
the  federation  conference  recently  held  in  New  York. 
It  plans  almost  actual  unity.  It  is  not  yet  effected, 
and  some  doubt  is  expressed  in  this  country  that  its 
committee's  reports  can  be  carried  out.  The  general 
bodies  of  the  several  denominations  meet  this  spring, 
and  will  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  report.  In  this 
country  the  federation  plans  wiJl  be  submitted  to 
many  general  bodies,  but  not  to  all,  this  year,  and  it  is 
expected  that  progress  will  be  made.  Some  of  the 
general  bodies  do  not  meet  this  year.  The  union 
plans  in  Canada  are  on  the  lines  of  plans  in  England, 
in  no  small  measure  because  of  the  common  enemy, 
the  Establishment,  long  ago  came  together  in  every- 
thing save  organic  union,  even,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  dropping  of  distinctive  names. 

Plans  for  1906  on  the  part  of  some  religious  bodies 
include  comprehensive  work  among  emigrants,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  settle  at  the  ports  of  entry. 
Some  large  cities  are  being  filled  with  immigrants 
from  Southern  Europe.  Nominally  these  immigrants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  but  really  they  affiliate  little 
with  any  church.  They  are  held  to  be  a  menace,  and 
so  Protestant  bodies  are  to  unite  this  year  to  see  what 
they  can  do,  even  to  co-operating  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  if  the  latter  will  permit,  in  the  tre- 
mendous task  which  confronts  them  all. 

Some  bodies,  notably  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Episcopalian,  are  making  overtures  cowards  the 
workingmen.-  In  cities  West  as  well  as  East  the  labor 
unions  are  permitting  the  church  organizations  to  elect 
to  honorary  membership  in  their  governing  bodies, 
leading  divines  and  leading  laymen,  the  purpose  being 
to  get  better  acquainted  each  with  the  other.  Church 
leaders  have  been  charged  With  not  understanding 
the  attitude  held  by  the  laboring  man  towards  the 
Church,  and  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  students  of  conditions  in  the  hope  that  good  may  re- 
sult to  both  the  worker  and  the  Church.  This  fraternal 
work  between  Church  and  labor  is  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward during  the  year. 

Roman  Catholics  are  to  undertake  during  1906  the 
erection  of  a  palace  for  the  papal  delegate  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  possible  that  some  steps  will  be  taken 
toward  making  Washington  a  see  city.  A  successor 
to  the  late  Archbishop  Chappelle  of  New  Orleans  is 
to  be  chosen,  and  so  is  a  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop 
of  Boston.  Some  difficulty  remains  with  Cuba,  be- 
cause the  Government  of  that  republic  declines  to 
carry  out  financial  promises  made  by  the  United 
States  in  its  name  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
• 

In  Secul,  Korea,  the  Tract  Society  Committee  have 
secured  a  lot  on  the  main  street  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city  to  erect  a  Tract  building,  one  large  enoiigh  to 
house  the  Tract  Society,  Bible  Society,"  Educational 
Publishring  Society  and  the  Board  of  Translators.  It 
is  hoped  to  get  the  foundation  in  this  fall,  and  if  so  the 
building  will  be  completed  before  the  annual  summer 
rainy  season.  The  American  Tract  Society  will  co- 
operate. 
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THE  AWAKENING  CHINA. 

Some  of  the  Opinions  of  a  Presbyterian  Missionary. 

Evidences  of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  China  are  multiplied 
with  every  mail  that  reaches  missionary  headquarters 
in  this  country.  Practically  all  the  missionaries  see  in 
the  change  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  many  of  them  believe  also  that  the  opportu- 
nity is  coupled  with  some  peril.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Mcintosh,  who  is  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  Press  at  Shanghai,  an  immense 
establishment  which  last  year  printed  over  80,- 
000,000  pages  of  educational  and  religious  works, 
mostly  in  the  Chinese  language,  writes  of  the  effect 
which  the  awakening  of  a  national  spirit  in  China  has 
had  upon  the  native  press. 

As  illustrating  former  conditions,  he  cites  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  when  the  China  of  the 
South  was  practically  callous  to  what  was  going  on  in 
the  North;  and  also  refers  to  the  indifference  exhib- 
ited for  many  years  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
inconveniences  (to  use  a  mild  expression)  experi- 
enced by  Chinese  emigrants  entering  into  America. 
That  this  is  all  changed  is  indicated  by  the  alert  pater- 
nity of  the  Government  and  the  vigor  of  the  boycott 
agitation  for  more  favorable  treaty  regulations. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  says  that  the  lessons  of  the  recent 
war,  and  the  belief  that  what  Japan  has  achieved  Chi- 
na also  can  accomplish,  has  fused  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces into  a  palpitating  whole.  Of  late  years  the  na- 
tive press  has  taken  rapid  strides  to  a  strong  position 
in  the  guidance  of  affairs.  Here  are,  for  instance,  a 
few  sentences  from  two  issues  of  the  "Nan-fang-pao" 
(The  South  China  Daily  Journal).  Speaking  of  the 
press  laws,  the  editor  says : 

"A  good  newspaper  is  worth  many  gun-boats  at  the 
present  time.  Good  newspapers,  free  and  untram- 
melad,  can  do  much  for  China.  They  stand  with  one 
hand  upon  the  pulse  of  the  people  at  home  and  the 
other  upon  the  pulse  of  foreign  sentiment  with  regard 
to  China.  *  *  *  Publicity  is  the  enemy  of  deception, 
falsehood  and  knavery,  and  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
truth.     And  so  we  see  that  in  those  countries  where 


the  rulers  are  fattening  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
it  has  been  a  settled  policy  to  gag  the  press,  and  by 
this  means  to  screen  from  the  people  the  light  of  truth, 
which  is  an  attribute  of  their  growth." 

Notwithstanding  increased  military  efficiency,  the 
recent  boycott  propaganda,  the  fury  of  the  Lien-chow 
mob,  the  memory  of  the  Boxer  fanaticism,  and  the  re- 
cent bomb  outrage  in  Pekin,  Mr.  Mcintosh  considers 
the  "Yellow  Peril"  a  bogey,  and  he  quotes  Marquis 
Tseng's  opinion  that,  largely  from  the  absence  of  land 
hunger  and  grabbing  proclivities,  "the  awakening  of 
three  hundred  millions  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
strength  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  contin- 
uance of  friendly  relations  with  the  West."  A 
study  of  racial  characteristics,  Mr.  Mcintosh  says, 
also  reveals  little  likelihood  of  China  running  amuck 
or  becoming  a  military  menace.  Among  the  dwellers 
in  the  East  those  least  fearful  of  the  Yellow  Peril  and 
most  hopeful  for  China,  are  the  missionaries  who  know 
the  people,  their  language  and  their  needs. 

The  awakening  China  wants  schools,  but  the  pauc- 
ity of  teachers  renders  even  the  opening  of  primary 
schools  in  adequate  numbers  an  intellectual  and  moral 
impossibility.  The  awakening  China  wishes  to  copy 
Japan,  but  a  needy  Government  is  not  able  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  awakening  China  wants 
to  pose  as  a  strong  Power,  but  the  money  raised  for 
armaments  is  wrung  out  of  the  already  over-taxed 
people,  who  know  that  much  of  the  money  raised  goes 
to  swell  the  gains  of  unscrupulous  officials. 
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California.   . 

Marysville. — Seventeen    persons 
church  on  Sunday,  January  7th. 

Monrovia. — A  lot  adjoining  the  church  property 
has  been  bought  and  the  church  building  will  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  work. 

Santa  Rosa. — At  a  communion  service  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  seventeen  persons  were  received 
to  church  membership,  eight  of  the  number  beting 
young  people  from  the  Sunday-school. 

Los  Angeles. — The  South  Park  Church  is  prosper- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Palmer.  Fifty 
persons  were  received  into  membership  at  a  recent 
communion  service,  making  the  present  enrollmejnt 
180. 

Fort  Bragg. — The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lowry  has  closed 
his  work  at  Fort  Bragg  and  has  entered  on  a  new  pas- 
torate at  Newberg,  Oregon.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Marsh- 
man  has  taken  up  the  work  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Santa  Maria. — This  church  is  prospering  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman.  Reports  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  showed  an  increase  in  total 
contributions  of  about  fifty  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  church  purchased  recently  an  individual 
communion  set. 

San  Francisco,  Mizpah. — Just  before  Christmas 
the  pastor  was  called  upon  to  baptize  a  family  of  ten 
children  and  to  unite  in  marriage  one  of  the  girls  at 
the  bed-side  of  a  dying  Christian  mother  whose  spirit 
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soon  took  flight  to  rejoice  with  the  Master.  Three 
were  baptized  upon  the  mother  assuming  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  others  on  their  own  profession  of  faith, 
with  the  promise  that  at  their  first  opportunity  they 
would  publicly  confess  Christ  and  unite  with  the 
church.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  new  year  and  the  ten  children  appeared 
before  the  altar,  the  promise  of  the  seven  being  thus 
fulfilled.  The  given  names  of  several  of  them,  to  wit: 
Ruby,  Pearl,  Diamond,  Garnet,  Onyx,  Emerald  and 
Jewel  (the  baby)  suggested  to  the  pastor  the  text: 
"And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in 
that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  and  from  it  he 
presented  some  thoughts  appropriate  to  the  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  a  scene  witnessed  by 
many  moistened  eyes,  and  verily  a  benediction  upon 
Mizpah  Church. 

Los  Gatos. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
January  2d.  It  is  evident  from  the  several  reports 
given,  that  a  good  work  is  going  on  in  a  quiet  but 
steady  way.  The  membership  was  increased  during 
the  year  by  33,  showing  a  net  gain  of  17,  and  a  pres- 
ent membership  of  242.  The  clerk  of  the  session  re- 
ported $233.42  received  from  the  congregation  for  be- 
nevolences. The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  re- 
ported a  good  attendance  and  a  total  sum  of  $99  raised 
during  the  year.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has 
also  done  well,  improving  on  the  good  record  of  last 
year,  $50  being  given  to  Home  .Missions,  and  $45  to 
Foreign  Missions.  Th'e  total  contributed  by  all  de- 
partments of  the  church  to  Missions  amounted  to  $377. 
The  Ladies'  Aid  have  been  active  in  raising  funds  for 
special  work  including  $120  for  our  new  hymn  books, 
and  have  done  much  in  keeping  up  the  social  work  of 
the  church.  The  report  of  the  trustees  shows  a  sum  of 
$2,120.40  raised  for  congregational  purposes  and  a  spe- 
cial gift  of  $500  from  Elder  D.  P.  Simons  as  final  pay- 
ment of  the  church  debt ;  making  a  total  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year  from  all  sources  of  $3,405.  The  out- 
look is  bright  for  the  present  year  and  with  the  Divine 
presence,  guidance  and  blessing,  the  church  will 
achieve  still  greater  things.  The  four  churches  here 
united  in  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  meet- 
ing by  turns  in  their  different  houses.  There  is  a 
movement  under  way  for  a  better  restriction  of  the 
saloon  traffic. 

Oregon. 

Tillamook. — Jubilee  services  were  held  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  31st,  and  a  mortgage  note  of  $400 
was  burned.  This  debt  had  been  standing  for  several 
years.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Foster,  in- 
augurated a  movement  last  May  which  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  the  money  to  discharge  it.  In  the  service 
celebrating  and  consummating  this  event  the  pastors 
and  congregations  of  the  Methodist  and  United  Breth- 
ren churches  joined. 

Washington. 

North  Yakima. — On  the  7th  inst.  this  church  cele- 
brated the  8th  anniversary  of  the  pastoral  service  of 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Haydon.  In  the  morning  communion 
was  held  and  twenty  persons  were  received.  In  the 
evening  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  various  boards  and  church  societies.  Con- 
gratulations were  freely  expressed  for  the  splendid 
work  done  by  pastor  and  people.  The  outlook  is  bright 
for  many  years  of  equal  success. 
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REV.  HERBERT  N.  BEVIER. 

Topic  for  January  28:  Home  Missions  in  our  cities. 
Luke  xix:  41-48. 

When  Jesus  on  the  day  of  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  lingered  for  a  time  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet 
and  looked  towards  the  great  city,  his  eyes  being  wet 
with  tears,  he  said :  "If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  day, 
even  thou  the  things  which  belong  unto  peace!  but 
now  they  are  hidden  from  thine  eyes!"  Then  he 
spake  of  the  city's  enemies;  of  those  that  cast  up  a 
palisade  against  it,  and  beset  it  around  about,  and 
hedged  it  in ;  of  those  that  brought  it  down  and  its 
children.  Afterwards,  he  went  into  the  temple  and 
rebuked  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  made  a  pit  for 
robbers  of  that  which  was  built  for  a  fane  of  prayer. 
We  read  that  some,  afterwards,  thought  to  destroy 
him  then  and  there,  but  they  could  not,  for  all  the 
people  hung  upon  him,  listening. 

Home  Missions  means  that  this  scene  shall  be 
reproduced  in  all  the  cities  and  in  scores  of  localities 
in  each,  only,  in  place  of  Christ  in  person,  he  is  to 
speak  through  his  disciples  who,  as  they  may  be  per- 
mitted, shall  reflect  his  spirit.  There  is  no  Christian, 
let  him  rejoice  as  he  may,  over  the  triumphs  of  Christ 
taken  as  a  victorious  march  through  the  ages,  who 
does  not  weep,  as  from  his  Olivet  slope  of  vision  he 
looks  and  thinks,  over  the  condition  of  the  modern 
city.  Jerusalem  was  the  Athens  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  temple  was  a  Parthenon  on  Zion's  hill — the 
Acropolis  of  the  Judean  plains.  The  Master  proph- 
esied that  the  city  should  be  a  waste  and  the  temple 
a  ruin.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  ancient  Athens  one 
whit  more  desolate  nor  its  Parthenon  so  much  a  heap 
as  are  ancient  Jerusalem  or  its  Temple  today.  Why 
became  Jerusalem  like  ruined  Athens?  Why  the 
Temple  like  the  Parthenon?  Because  it  "knew  not 
the  time.of  its  visitation."  Such  we  may  forecast  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  modern  city  unless  it  repents.  The 
only  thing  that  can  save  it  is  Home-  Missions.  Noth- 
ing but  the  bringing  of  the  gospel  to  the  ears  of  the 
people. 

It  will  not  do  to  wait  for  the  people  to  come  to  the 
gospel.  That  w'as  not  Christ's  way.  The  church 
must  be  the  gospel  on  foot,  and  in  the  mission  hall. 
The  problem  of  city  missions  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  one  before  the  church. 
Some  of  us  believe  it  one  of  the  most  difficult.  For- 
eign Missions  abroad  are  a  glorious  opportunity.  They 
marks  the  ultimate  'Forward  March'  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  in  the  process  of  the  suns  there  has  arisen  the 
enormous  undertaking  of  the  saving  of  the  city  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  Foreign  Missions  at  home. 

Why  is  the  city  so  hard  to  save?  For  one  reason, 
it  is  more  and  more  becoming  Satan's  seat.  Bel- 
shazzar's  Babylon  was  little  better  than  the  modern 
city.  Not  that  there  is  not  much  of  goodness  and 
many  noble  men  in  every  city.  Babylon  had  its 
Daniel  and  the  three  faithful  Hebrew  lads.  But  the 
modern  city  is  the  rallying  centre  of  the  worst  evils 
that  infest  the  land.  Here  sensuality  and  egoism  and 
•  covetousness — the  satanic  trinity— meet  and  merge. 
Here  iniquity  of  every  sort  is  rampant  and  runs  riot. 
Here  is  the  dumping  groun'd  of  the  nations.  The 
worst  of  cities  are  like  the  witches  cauldrons  in  mythic 
stories,  great  boiling  centres  of  red  crime  and  flaming 
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vice,  around  which  play  and  dance  all  the  base  and 
dissolute  imps  of  the  pit.  The  churches  and  Christian 
Associations  and  Christian  Missions  are  oases  in  these 
deserts,  but  they  must  spread  and  multiply  else  our 
cities  will  burn  up  with  their  own  heat. 

City  mission  work  is  more  difficult  than  inland 
missions  because  the  competitive  agencies  are  greater 
and  because  the  cream  of  the  Christian  wheat  is  al- 
ready gathered  in  the  churches,  already  established 
and  too  often  in  a  few.  The  newly  planted  gospel 
seed  has  to  struggle  against  a  vicious  environment  on 
the  one  hand  and  too  few  husbandmen  on  the  other. 
Between  the  Scylla  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Club,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Carypdis  of  the  great  central 
church  on  the  other  the  little  ship  is  in  constant  dang- 
er of  the  rocks.  Not  that  we  are  not  thankful  for  the 
strong  church,  we  are,  it  is  a  tower  of  refuge,  but  its 
very  attractiveness  sometimes  amounts  to  missionary 
competition. 

Still  the  strong  church  and  its  agencies  form  the 
parent  soil  out  of  which  must  grow  the  beautiful 
plant  of  the  mission  church.  And  the  members  of  its 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  make  the  best  workers 
in  this  field.  Let  the  Hospital  work  not  be  neglected, 
nor  the  Floating  work,  nor  the  Foreign  work  abroad, 
but  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  be  pointing  more 
and  more  to  the  needs  of  the  great  city  and  saying  to 
the  well  trained  workers  in  the  parent  churches,  go 
ye  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  yes,  and 
in  to  the  rapidly  growing  new  sections  and  gather 
them  in.  Pastors  cannot  do  this  work  alone.  They 
are  overburdened  now.  City  missionaries  and  super- 
intendents cannot  without  lieutenants.  There  is  a  cry 
from  the  Macedonia's  in  our  colossal  modern  cities 
Come  over  and  help  us!  There  is  room  for  every 
church  of  this  great  coast  metropolis  to  start  a  branch 
and  the  ground  would  not  be  all  covered  then.  City 
Missions  are  the  call  of  the  hour.  Shall  not  Christian 
Endeavorers  respond? 


DEATH  IN  THE  POT. 


F.om  the  California  Christian  Advocate 

During  the  past  ten  days  there  have  been  a  half-dozen 
dispatches  from  various  parts  of  the  country  advocating 
the  destruction  of  people  who  are  hopelessly  diseased.  It 
is  said  that  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Cambridge,  man  of 
letters  and  translator  of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  has 
joined  forces  with  Miss  Anne  S.  Hall  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
campaign  for  the  killing  off  of  the  hopelessly  insane,  the 
hopelessly  diseased  and  the  victims  of  accidents.  This 
same  Miss  Hall,  during  a  meeting  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  in  Philadelphia  last  October  presented  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  approval  of  "the  practice  of  physi- 
cians who,  in  cases  of  hopeless  suffering,  make  painless 
the  last  hours  of  life  by  an  anesthetic,"  and  protesting 
against  "the  practice  of  prolonging  by  artificial  means  the 
agonies  of  incurable  diseases.'' 

To  this  list  must  be  added  Miss  L.  Graham  Crozier,  a 
lecturer  in  Philadelphia  on  Sociology.  "If  the  newspaper 
dspatches  are  correct,"  she  said,  "I  would  rather  person- 
ally administered  chloroform  to  the  poor,  starving  children 
of  this  city  than  to  see  them  living,  as  they  must  do,  in 
squalor  and  misery."  She  goes  on  to  recite  the  futility  of 
her  efforts  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  officers  and  authorities 
in  New  York  and  adds:  "I  have  talked  myself  hoarse;  I 
have  lectured;   I  have  written  many  letters  to  the  author- 


ities without  effect,  and,  if  no  other  remedy  is  at  hand,  I 
•  will,  if  endowed  with  proper  authority,  put  an  end  to  the 
miserable    children,    to   whom    living   is    only   a    prolonged 
agony." 

One  may  well  shiver  at  the  circulation  of  such  ideas. 
There  is  nothing  in  heathenism  more  coldly  atrocious. 
No  wonder  authorities  do  not  hear  such  an  abnormal  plea 
proceeding  from  such  a  murderous  soul.  This  world  be- 
longs to  God;  the  poor,  the  suffering,  belong  to  him.  When 
once  the  right  to  kill,  the  civil  right  to  kill,  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  individual,  the  world  has  become  a 
slaughter  pen.  To  talk  about  killing  children  because 
their  conditions  are  adverse  is  a  loss  of  all  moral  perspec- 
tive. The  amazing  part  of  all  this  is  that  people  of  good 
standing  before  audiences  of  sensible,  apparently  sensible 
people,  deliver  these  monstrous  sentiments. 

Dr.  Norton  says:  "There  is  no  ground  to  hold  every 
human  life  as  inviolably  sacred  and  to  be  preserved,  no 
matter  with  what  results  to  the  individual  or  to  others.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  lives  to  which  every  reasonable  con- 
sideration urges  an  end  should  be  put.  Setting  aside  all 
doubtful  cases,  no  right-thinking  man  would  hesitate  to 
give  a  dose  of  laudanum,  sufficient  to  end  suffering  and 
life  together,  to  the  victim  of  an  accident,  from  the  tortur- 
i'ig  effects  of  which  recovery  was  impossible,  however 
many  hours  of  misery  might  be  added  to  conscious  life  by 
stimulants  or  surgical  operations." 

The  history  of  the  moral  struggle  and  p-ysical  strug- 
gle proves  that  to  save  life  is  divine,  to  destroy  life  under 
any  guise  is  murder.  Once  the  principle  of  murder  is  es- 
tablished, all  the  savage  potentialities  of  the  human  heart 
•become  active.  Neither  Dr.  Norton,  Dr.  Hall,  nor  Dr.  Cro- 
zier can  think  these  thoughts  with  deliberate  intentions 
without  being  murderers  at  the  bar  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. No  child  is  safe  in  their  care;  no  sane  person  can 
hold  any  fellowship  with  them. 


Seldom  in  the  career  of  a  single  statesman  has  such 
a  series  of  important  events  occurred  as  has  come  to  Baron 
Komura.  Scarcely  had  he  concluded  for  Japan  the  leading 
part  in  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth  when  he  was 
called  to  a  special  service  in  China.  He  was  associated 
with  Uchida  in  this  last  service.  The  treaty  was  signed  by 
Baron  Komura  and  Mr.  Uchida,  on  behalf  of  Japan,  and 
Prince  Ching  and  Viceroy  Yuan  Shi-Kai,  on  behalf  of  China. 
China  consents  to  lease  to  Japan  the  Kwangtung  peninsula, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  are  Port  Arthur  and' 
Dalny,  formerly  held  by  Russia  under  lease  from  China; 
and  concedes  to  Japan  the  control  of  the  railway  on  the 
peninsula  northward  as  far  as  Changchin.  This  is  one  of 
the  spurs  which  connects  with  the  Russian  Siberian  Railway 
system,  and  the  point  named  may  mark  the  division  be- 
tween Russian  and  Japanese  control.  China  also  concedes 
to  Japan  the  right  to  build  a  railway  from  Antung  on  the 
Yalu  River  to  Mukden,  the  ancient  capital  of  Manchuria, 
probably  along  the  line  of  the  famous  old  military  or  cara- 
van road;  it  is  provided,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain period  the  road  may  be  purchased  by  China. 


The  Library  of  Congress  now  contains  1.344,618 
volumes.  Last  year's  addition  numbered  68,951  yoli 
times.  Only  11,763  of  these  came  to  the  library  un- 
der the  law  requiring  that  every  book  copyrighted  in 
this  country  must  be  represented  in  the  librarv.  The 
accessions  by  gift  were  16,348  and  by  purchase"  22,998. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.    Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second   Semester   begins   February    5,    1006. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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THE  BAPTISM  OP  JESUS. 

First  Quarter.     Lesson  IV. 

Mark   1:  1-11.     January  28,  1906. 
Home  Readings. 

M — The  Baptism  of  Jesus.     Mark  1: 
1-11. 

Tu — John's  Humility.     Matt.  3:   1-17. 

W — John's   confession.      John    1:  14- 
28. 

Th — Revealed    by    the   Spirit.      John 
1:  29-34. 

F — Disciples   baptized.   Acts   2:36-42. 

S — Baptized  into  Christ.     Rom.  6:  1- 
11. 

S — Buried  in  baptism.     Col.   2:  6-12. 


fiim  that  his  mission  was  purely  pre- 
paratory. He  could  not  forgive  sin  nor 
cleanse  sinners.  He  could  only  put 
them  in  the  way  of  finding  One  who 
was  mightier  than  himself.  Well  and 
faithfully  did  he  perform  his  arduous 
task.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "Pre- 
pare the  way!" 

When  he  was  at  the  very  zenith  of 

i  nle    power,    his     congregation      largest, 

'  and  his  influence  widest,  unexpectedly- 
one   day   Jesus  stood   before   him,      re- 

!  questing  baptism  at  his  hands.  Jesus 
stood  under  no  necessity  of  repentance, 

I  only  affirming  it  to  be  becoming  for  him 
t~>  fulfill  this  ceremonial  duty,  and  thus 
identify   himself   the    more   thoroughly 

I  with  those  to  save  whom  he  had  come 
to  earth.  With  this  explanation  John 
no  longer  declined  to  baptize  him. 


The  person  and  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist  seemed  like  the  last  effort  of 
Providence  to  awaken  the  dull  and 
skeptical   nation. 

He  was  a  veritable  Mt.  Sinai.  He  held 
the  mirror  of  the  law  with  an  unwaver- 
ing hand  before  the  guilty  conscience 
of  the  people.  Each  class  of  sinners, 
hypocritical  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ex- 
tortionate tax-gatherers,  dissolute  sol- 
diers, all  received  their  merited  rebuke; 
multitudes  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 
repentance. 

A  great  audience,  all  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem, city  and  county,  attended  the 
ministry  of  John.  Courageous  sincerity 
is  a  magnet  that  seldom  fails  to  draw. 
There  was  striking  contrast  between 
the  appearance  of  the  preacher  and 
some  of  his  auditors,  at  least.  They 
were  clad  in  embroidered  robes,  and 
wore  silken  and  jeweled  girdles  and 
turbans.  But  beneath  this  fair  and 
glittering  exterior  in  many  instances, 
was  the  moral  filth  of  unregenerate  na- 
tures. 

John  the  Baptist  was  careful  to  af- 


AiuUysis    and    Key. 

I — John  the  Baptist.  Picturesque- 
ness  of  his  person  and  ministry.  A  Mt. 
Sinai  preacher. 

II — His  humility.  Forefends  any 
identification  of  himself  with  the  Mes- 
siah.    His  ministry  preparatory. 

Ill — Appearance  of  Jesus.  Request 
for  baptism.  John's  deprecation.  Je- 
sus' affirmation  of  necessity  for  purpose 
of  ceremonial  righteousness.  John  ac- 
quiesces. 

IV — The  scene;  fit  inauguration  of 
the  Messiah. 

The    Teachers'    Lantern. 

What  more  could  the  Lord  have  done 
to  his  vineyard  (Israel)  that  he  did 
prophet,  with  his  sack-cloth  garment 
and  cheap  diet,  was  the  last  and  greatest 
in  the  long  line  of  those  who  had  called 
the  Lord's  people  to  account,  and 
sought  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
Messiah.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  vine- 
yard persistently  brought  forth  wild 
grapes.  *  *  *  John  the  Baptist's  revival 
may  not  have  been  altogether  a  super- 


ficial sensation.  He  was  not  respon- 
sible for  it  if  it  was.  No  doubt  out  of 
his  converts  there  were  many  among 
the  three  thousand  whom  Peter  added 
to  the  church  at  Pentecost.  *  *  *  Prepar- 
ing the  Lord's  way  into  the  human 
heart  is  the  most  glorious  work  in 
which  mortal  can  engage.  It  is"  at  the 
same  time  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult. Yet  there  is  no  enterprise  in 
which  we  can  engage  in  which  we  can 
be  more  certain  of  the  approval  and  as- 
sistance of  heaven.  *  *  *  He  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  who  pushes  the  people  to 
put  into  public  statement  their  secret 
conclusions.  *  *  *  Jesus  himself  did  not 
need  to  repent,  but  he  did  need  to  show 
by  a  public  sign  that  he  was  on  the 
side  of  righteousness.  *  *  *  A  leader 
must  be  beyond  his  age  to  pull  it  on, 
like  the  beast  that  tows  the  canal  boat. 
The  longer  the  tow  the  greater  the 
speed.  But  the  attachment  must  be 
real  and  practical.  A  detached  leader 
is  no  leader  at  all.  *  *  *  A  good  mod- 
ern version  of  Emerson's  phrase  is, 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,  but  keep 
the  wheels  on  the  ground."  *  *  *  It  is 
merely  a  curious  question  whether 
John's  baptism  was  an  original  rite  or 
one  that  he  adopted.  It  served  the  same 
purpose  in  either  case. 


"What  builds  the  most  monuments?" 
she  asked. 

"Pride  builds  many — splendid  ones, 
builds  some,  and  pity  some.  But 
faith  builds  more  than  these,  though 
often  poor,  humble  ones;  and 
love!  love  builds  more  than  all 
things  else  together." — James  Lane  Al- 
len. 


"The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is 
not  preached  much  now-a-days.  But  a 
good  many  people  are  living  up  to  it." 
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WHO  BIDES  HIS  TIME. 


Who  bides  his  time,  and  day  by  day 

Faces  defeat  full  patiently, 
And  lifts  a  mirthful  roundelay, 

However  poor  his  fortunes  be, 
He  will  not  fail  in  any  qualm 

Of  poverty — the  paltry  dime, 
It  will  grow  golden  in  his  palm — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time — he  tastes  the  sweet 

Of  honey  in  the  saltest  tear; 
And  though  he  fares  with  slowest  feet, 

Joy  runs  to  meet  him,  drawing  near ; 
The  birds  are  heralds  of  his  cause, 

And,  like  a  never-ending  rhyme, 
The  roadsides  bloom  in  his  applause — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time,  and  fevers  not 

In  the  hot  race  that  none  achieves, 
Shall  wear  cool-wreathen  laurel  wrought 

With  crimson  berries  in  the  leaves; 
And  he  shall  reign  a  goodly  king 

And  sway  his  hand  o'er  every  clime 
With  peace  writ  on  his  signet  ring — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


The  Seuuing    OQaehine 
Pop  FamHy  L)se. 


PHEl^IiESS  PAPEl?  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  in 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  T. 
M.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  ot   address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Uedlands 

KEEP  CLIMBING. 

I  only  keep  a-climbing, 

I  know  the  stars  of  God  are  overhead; 

And   by   that    far-off   streaming   spirit- 

wahd, 
The  Meteor's  gleam,  I  know  that  I  am 

led; 
And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 

I  only,  keep  a-climbing. 

It  may  be  yon  blue  range  will  be  the 

last, 
It  may  be  many  others  loom  beyond, 
And   yet   I   know   the   summit   will   be 

passed; 
And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 
— Prof.   Henry  Meade  Bland      in      the 

"Christian  Advocate,"  New  York. 


A   RELIGION   WITHOUT   DUTIES. 

When  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  sailed 
for  Europe  on  his  last  trip  abroad  a 
friend  jokingly  remarked  that  while 
abroad  he  might  discover  some  new  re- 
ligion to   bring  home  with  him. 

"But  be  careful  of  it,  Bishop 
Brooks,"  remarked  a  listening  friend. 
"It  may  be  difficult  to  get  your  new  re- 
ligion through  the  custom  house." 

"I  guess  not,"  replied  the  bishop, 
laughingly,  "for  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  new  religion  popular 
enough  to  import  will  have  no  duties 
attached   to   it." — Boston   Herald. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

1.  Get  your  work  well  in  hand. 

2.  Keep  a  firm  grip  on  it. 

3.  Give   yourself   constantly   to   it. 

4.  Put  your  whole  soul  into  it. 

5.  Pray  God's  blessing  upon  it. 

— Christian    Standard. 


a3  we  look  at  them  with  cheerful  and 
courageous  eyes.  Good  cheer  is  nearly 
always  in  place;  ic  is  nearly  always  pos- 
sible; it  is  nearly  always  a  duty. — 
Christian  Guardian. 


San  Francisco, 


STOl"  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GRAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER    55    QeafySt., 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  PIIPOPPAN    PI    AIM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       ^"-"wr  i*«ii    t-l^rtll. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


«j     Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     } 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 


Ue 


American  and  European  Plan 

Ttfontgomary  St.,  Cor.   StfusA,  San  3>>ancisco 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 

Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats. 


u 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story     building.      Fire-proof.      All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are  ;_ 

under  one  management.  _ 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535.  A 

Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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WHO  BIDES  HIS  TIME. 


Who  bides  his  time,  and  day  by  day 

Faces  defeat  full  patiently, 
And  lifts  a  mirthful  roundelay, 

However  poor  his  fortunes  be, 
He  will  not  fail  in  any  qualm 

Of  poverty — the  paltry  dime, 
It  will  grow  golden  in  his  palm — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time — he  tastes  the  sweet 

Of  honey  in  the  saltest  tear; 
And  though  he  fares  with  slowest  feet, 

Joy  runs  to  meet  him,  drawing  near; 
The  birds  are  heralds  of  his  cause, 

And,  like  a  never-ending  rhyme, 
The  roadsides  bloom  in  his  applause — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time,  and  fevers  not 

In  the  hot  race  that  none  achieves, 
Shall  wear  cool-wreathen  laurel  wrought 

With  crimson  berries  in  the  leaves ; 
And  he  shall  reign  a  goodly  king 

And  sway  his  hand  o'er  every  clime 
With  peace  writ  on  his  signet  ring — 

Who  bides  his  time. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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PACIFIC 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.     Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  W.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 
EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 

The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  It  is  due  from  that  date  on« 
year  in  advance.  Please  watch  the  date 
and  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
Paper  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  Jt  u 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
are  paid. 

Entered   at   the   San   Francisco   Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


WHAT  THE   MASTER  FOUND. 

The  night  was  shading  the  landscape 
with  winter  twilight  when  the  man  en- 
tered this  town.  He  was  no  common 
man  and  was  bent  upon  no  ordinary 
mission.  An  empire  was  to  be  over- 
thrown and  upon  its  ruins  a  new  king- 
dom established.  It  was  an  enterprise 
environed  with  peril.  Already  it  had 
cost  precious  lives  and  priceless  for- 
tunes. 

The  man  bore  himself  as  one  who 
journeys  through  a  hostile  country, 
knowing  that  his  enemies  swarmed 
about  him,  vigilant,  fearless,  powerful. 
•  He  took  from  his  breast  a  little  book 
.  and  glanced  at  the  list  of  names  writ- 
ten therein. 

"I  have  in  this  community,"  he  said, 
"a  band  of  five  hundred  friends,  who 
have  vowed  ever  to  be  loyal  to  me, 
faithful  to  my  cause.  They  know  that 
it  is  in  danger.  This  is  the  night  of 
their  own  appointment  for  meeting  me, 
that  I  may  instruct  and  encourage  and 
strengthen  them." 

The  deep  tone  of  a  bell  broke  upon 
the  air.  "It  is  the  signal  for  their 
gathering,"  said  the  man,  and  hastened 
forward.  Soon  he  paused  before  a 
large  building  which,  save  for  one  dimly 
lighted  room  in  the  rear  of  the  base- 
ment, was  empty  and  silent.  A  man, 
evidently  on  guard,  stood  near  the  door. 
He  started  as  the  stranger  saluted  him. 

"I  am  expecting  to  meet  some  friends  ' 
here  to-night." 

The  janitor  looked  suspiciously  at 
him. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  then,"  he  said 
presently.  "There  won't  be  anybody 
around  here  for  half  an  hour  yet." 

"You  are  a  member  of  the  band  that 
assembles  here?"  j 

"Um,"  replied  the  janitor. 

"Is  there  great  zeal  among  the  breth- 
ren of  the  fraternity?     Are  you  united, 


loyal,  eager,  aggressive?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  janitor  cautious- 
ly, "things  are  a  little  quiet  with  us 
just  at  present.  Times  are  hard;  and 
there's  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  We 
tad  a  great  many  things  to  discourage 
us.  Maybe  in  a  couple  of  months  we 
may  get  some  outside  help  and  shake 
things  up  a  little;  but  we  don't  feel 
justified  in  making  any  effort  right  now. 
Will  you  walk  in?" 

The  stranger  entered  the  room  indi- 
cated by  a  sweep  of  the  janitor's  hand. 
Presently  an  old  woman  came  in, 
glanced  timidly  about  her,  and  sat  down 
as  far  away  from  the  stranger  as  she 
cculd  get.  By  and  by  came  two  women. 
Then  a  bevy  of  young  girls  fluttered  in, 
sat  down,  bent  their  heads  together  for 
a  convulsive  giggle  and  lapsed  into 
silence.  A  lame  man  limped  to  a  seat 
behind  the  stove.  After  a  while,  a 
gioup  of  women  rustled  in,  one  of  them 
leading  a  reluctant  boy.  A  tired-looking 
man,  in  laborer's  garb,  sunk  wearily  in- 
to a  seat  apart  from  the  rest.  After  a 
long  interval  there  entered  a  man  in 
black,  who  stealthily  tiptoed  his  way  to 
B  seat  behind  the  others.  Others  came 
diopping  in,  until  twenty-three  people 
were  assembled  in,  or  rather  scattered 
through,  the  room.  They  were  evident- 
ly there  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Every- 
thing disclosed  a  scene  of  half-restrained 
fear.  The  repeated  glances  at  the 
clock;  the  painful  intenseness  with 
which  they  listened  to  every  approach- 
ing footfall  until  it  passed;  the  quick- 
ness  with   which   all   eyes  were  turned 


toward  the  door  as  often  as  it  was 
opened,  deepening  the  impression  that 
this  was  an  unlawful  assembly. 

The  stranger  softly  passed  out,  no 
one  barring  his  way.  Glancing  at  his 
book  by  the  wind-shaken  light  of  the 
street  lamps,  he  went  searching  for  his 
absent  friends.  Three  of  them  he  found 
on  a  street  corner,  discussing  the  polit- 
ical problems  of  the  government  under 
which  they  lived.  Seven  men  he  found 
hi  a  club-room,  reading,  chatting,  smok- 
ing. A  score  he  found  at  public  enter- 
tainments; a  few  at  their  places  of 
business,  lying  in  wait  for  belated 
customers;  a  half-dozen  at  a  progressive 
euchre  party.  Some  were  in  a  neigh- 
bor's house  whiling  away  the  hour  by 
social  intercourse.  Many  were  at 
home,  some  too  tired  to  go  out,  because 
they  had  been  out  all  day  and  were 
planning  to  go  out  again  to-morrow, 
and  some  doing  nothing  and  wearily 
tired  of  it.  A  few  were  sick;  a  few 
ministering  to  them.  Some  were  curing 
convenient  headaches  by  reading  the 
latest  novels.  So  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  band  of  five  hundred  was 
accounted  for.  Twenty-three  at  the 
rendezvous — four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  here,  there,  and  elsewhere;  dawd- 
ling, sleeping — a  discouraging  outlook 
for  a  struggling  revolution. 

"And  what  is  all  this  ancient  his- 
tory?" you  ask. 

Oh,  nothing  much.  And  not  so  very 
ancient  either.  Only  Jesus  Christ 
dropped  in  at  a  recent  prayer-meeting 
in  your  church.  That  was  all.  And 
where    did    he    find    you? — 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

The    Easy    Way    East 

New  composite-observation  cars  with  train  librar- 
ies (get  catalogue  of  porter),  luxuriously  appointed 
sleeping  cars,  model  dining  car  service,  courteous  at- 
tendants— every  modern  convenience. 

Daily  Service 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO   NEW   ORLEANS 

Speedy  and  palatial  passenger  steamers  leave  New- 
Orleans  weekly  for  New  York,  or,  the  journey  east 
may  be  completed  by  limited  trains. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wayside  Notes,"  a  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  that  tells  all  about  the  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Old  Missions  and  the  many  othei 
historical  landmarks. 

Sent  for  five  cents  by  any  agent 

Southern  Pacific 
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COMPENSATION. 

The  stars  shine  brightest 
In  the  darkening  night; 
The  birds  sing  sweetest 
Ere  the  morning  light; 
The  clouds  that  gather 
Hold  refreshing  showers; 
And  the  cold  rains  bring 
The  sweet  May  flowers. 

Hope  shines  the  brightest 
When  clouds  dim  the  light; 
Songs  are  the  sweetest 
When  heard  in  the  night; 
Life's  sorrows  but  drive  thee 
To  safe  sheltering  wings, 
Where  grief  is  forgotten 
In  comfort  Christ  brings. 

■ — Emma  Schrader. 


t$t  (fcociftc  Coast  in  QjSrief 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  expects  to  go  East  the  sec- 
ond week  in  February  to  give  the  Lyman  Beecher  lec- 
tures at  Yale 

The  San  Francisco  evangelistic  committee,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  different  evangelical 
churches,  voted  unanimously  a  few  days  ago  to  invite 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  to  hold  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  in  this  city  some  time  this  year.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  date  will  be  in  September. 

Congratulations  to  Occidental  College,  Los  Ange- 
les, on  the  acceptance  of  the  call  to  its  presidency  of 
Mr.  John  Willis  Baer!  And  congratulations  also  to 
Mr.  Baer  in  that  he  has  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast !  Hie  will  find  here  a 
large  field  for  usefulness.  There  is  perhaps  today  no 
other  place  on  the  continent  where  a  young  man's  life 
can  be  made  to  count  for  quite  so  much  as  on  our  Pa- 
cific shore.  Mr.  Baer's  great  popularity  in  Christian 
Endeavor  circles  will  attract  many  young  people  to 
Occidental  who  would  not  otherwise  be  drawn 
thither,  although  the  college  has  good  drawing  power 
as  it  now  is.  We  quote  Mr,  Baer's  telegram  of  accept- 
ance, which  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Young, 
who  has  been  acting  as  president  since  President 
Wadsworth  resigned  to  take  the  presidency  of  Belle- 
vue  College  in  Nlebraska :  "I  heartily  accept  the  privi- 
leges and  duties.  Please  extend  personal  greetings  to 
the  faculty  and  students.  May  God  aid  us  in  making 
Occidental  an  ever-increasing  force  for  righteousness 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  yours  for  new  progress  on 
old  lines."  And  the  following  went  back :  "Greetings 
from  citizens  assembled  in  Hall  of  Letters.  We  thank 
God  for  John  Willis  Baer.  We*shall  pull  together  for 
Occidental,  the  Princeton  of  the  West."    The  Los  An- 


geles Times  says  that  it  looks  like  the  dawning  of  a 
grand  good  day  for  Occidental.  The  coming  of  Mr. 
Baer  in  a  few  months  to  the  presidency  of  this  educa- 
tional institution  ought  to  lead  to  an  endeavor  ere  long 
to  add  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  more  to  the  two 
hundred  thousand  dollar  endowment  which  is  being 
raised  now.  The  far  West  should  lay  well  the  foun- 
dations of  its  Christian  colleges.  i 
« 

LESSONS  FROM  A  LIQUOR  VERDICT. 

One  of  the  most  significant  editorial  utterances  of 
the  times  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  columns  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Inter-Ocean.  It  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance for  the  reason  that  it  is  found  in  a  secular 
paper.  It  shows  a  trend  in  sentiment  toward  better 
things.     We  quote  as  follows : 

"A  woman  and  her  children  have  obtained  from  the 
Cook  county  courts  a  verdict  of  $17,500  damages 
against  three  saloon-keepers  who  persisted,  in  the  face 
of  pleadings  and  statutory  warnings,  in  selling  liquor 
to  the  husband  and  father  of  the  family. 

"The  liquor  traffic  is  tolerated  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  average  man  to  drink  without  excess 
seriously  harmful  to  himself  or  dependents — that  the 
average  man  can  refresh  or  amuse  himself  by  drinking 
without  wasting  his  estate  and  injuring  society  by 
making  himself  and  his  family  a  burden  upon  it. 

"However,  social  custom  and  positive  law  have 
long  since  recognized  that  there  are  men  who  cannot 
be  trusted  to  refrain  from  injuring  themselves,  their 
families,  and  society  by  their  excesses,  and  for  the 
protection  of  those  so  injured,  or  likely  to  be,  restraints 
have  been  devised  for  such  men  and  against  those  who 
prey  upon  their  weakness. 

"To  prevent  the  idiot  or  the  drunkard  from  wasting 
his  property  the  law  long  ago  began  to  step  in  and 
place  him  under  guardianship  by  appointing  a  con- 
servator for  his  estate.  Then  it  was  recognized  that  a 
mechanic's  skill  and  a  laborer's  strength  are  also 
estates  which  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  waste. 
Hence  the  laws  imposing  penalties  on  liquor  dealers 
who,  after  proper  warning,  assist  in  such  waste. 

"If  such  laws  cannot  be  effectively  enforced  upon 
the  liquor  trade,  then  there  is  only  one  alternative. 
That  is  to  adopt  the  view  of  our  Prohibition  friends 
that  the  liquor  traffic  is  so  essentially  and  irremediably 
bad  that  all  efforts  to  keep  its  operations  within  the 
bounds  of  public  safety  are  useless,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it  except  to  wipe  it  out. 

"The  Prohibitionists  propose  to  society  a  task  of 
enormous  difficulty,  and  yet  one  which  is  not  inher- 
ently impossible.  Society  can  exist  without  tolerating 
the  liquor  traffic,  just  as  it  does  exist  without  tolerat- 
ing piracy,  though  that  was,  at  one  time  and  among 
the  ancestors  of  many  of  us,  an  occupation  which 
brought  honorable  fame  as  well  as  material  gain. 

"We  can  do  without  the  liquor  trade,  and  if  we  .find 
ourselves  unable  to  keep  it  within  bounds  we  shall  end 
with  suppressing    it  altogether,  just  as  all    civilized 
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nations  finally  suppressed  piracy,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  That  is  why  every  decent  liquor  dealer — and 
decent,  according  to  their  lights,  many  liquor  dealers 
are — ought  to  hope  that  such  decisions  as  this  will  be 
made  effective.  Without  such  laws,  well  enforced, 
there  would  be  no  permanent  safety  for  the  liquor 
trade  as  an  occupation." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  object  doubtless  to  the 
last  few  lines ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  that  a  great  daily 
paper  has  had  the  courage  to  say  what  it  has  said  here- 
in is  highly  significant  and  encouraging. 

Worth  repeating  in  this  connection  is  the  following 
comment  by  The  Religious  Telescope  on  a  recent 
decision  in  Nebraska : 

"Nebraska  is  far  from  being  a  prohibition  State ; 
nevertheless  it  has  at  least  one  most  excellent  law 
bearing  on  the  liquor  traffic.  Under  this  law  a  Mrs. 
Jessen  has  secured  a  verdict  for  $4,000  damages  from 
a  saloon-keeper  and  his  bondsmen,  the  former,  by  sell- 
ing intoxicating  liquors  to  her  husband,  having  made 
him  an  "habitual  drunkard,"  so  that  he  not  only  failed 
to  support  his  wife  and  three  children,  but  actually 
abandoned  her. 

"The  Hon.  I.  L.  Albert,  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  and 
former  Supreme  Court  Commissioner,  as  attorney  for 
Mrs.  Jessen,  prosecuted  the  case,  and  the  lower  court 
having  given  its  verdict  in  her  favor,  the  saloon-keeper 
and  his  attorneys  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  that  august  body,  in  due  time, 
handed  down  its  decision  sustaining  the  verdict  of  the 
court  below. 

"In  rendering  its  decision,  the  court  quotes  from  a 
former  opinion  of  the  same  body,  as  follows:  'If  such 
sale  [of  intoxicating  liquors]  is  made,  the  person  mak- 
ing it  is  not  only  liable  for  the  actual  results  of  that 
sale,  but  liable  for  all  damages  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
qualification, without  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
through  which  it  may  continue.' 

."This  is  not  only  good  law,  but  good  sense  and 
justice  as  well;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  will  be  given  special  attention  by  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  whole  State  whose  husbands 
are  being  debauched  and  ruined  by  the  accursed  rum 
traffic,  and  that  they  will  promptly  place  their  cases  in 
the  hands  of  efficient,  conscientious  attorneys,  such  as 
Judge  Albert,  who  will  secure  for  them  from  the 
saloon-keepers  the  full  amount  of  damages  to  which 
they  and  their  worse  than  orphaned  children  are  so 
richly  entitled." 
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On  Preaching. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  prophets,  preaching  has 
been  a  means  of  communication  between  the  church 
and  the  people.  Every  Sunday,  since  the  organization 
of  chrisendom  into  the  church,  congregations  have 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  man  speak 
on  a  sacred  theme.  The  sermon  differs  from  every 
other  form  of  speech  in  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
scripture  whence  it  derives  its  authority.  Did  the 
Bible  lose  its  authority  the  sermon  would  decline 
correspondingly  in  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  witness 
to  the  Bible's  authority  that  the  sermon  has  been 
sustained  during  these  years.  More  than  any  other 
form  of  public  speech,  the  sermon  must  be  marked  by 


intense  conviction.  The  power  of  the  pulpit  today  is 
in  its  conviction.  The  great  evangelists  for  example, 
are  successful,  not  because  they  are  eloquent,  and  not 
because  they  are  learned  but'  because  they  believe 
province  of  spiritual  conviction  and  inspiration.  The 
successful  preachers  today  aim  to  inspire  people  rather 
than  to  give  them  knowledge,  and  the  inspiration  con- 
sists in  bringing  them  in  closer  relations  with  God. 
The  object  of  church  attendance  is  to  gain  inspiration. 
In  this  sacred  function  of  giving  it.  the  personality  of 
the  minister  occupies  a  large  place.  Some  excellent 
sermonizers  are  non-conductors.  Their  words  are  like 
unheated  coals,  brilliant  as  diamonds  and  just  as  cold, 
certain  personalities  heat  the  verbal  coals  red-hot,  and 
they  in  turn,  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  There- 
fore it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  minister  to  be  pre- 
pared as  the  sermon,  a  well  prepared  sermon  delivered 
by  an  unprepared  speaker  is  a  failure.  Personality 
has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  pulpit,  one  mail 
has  magnetism  while  another  has  none.  He  is  not 
always  responsible  for  this  something  we  call  mag- 
netism. It  is  a  soul  quality  not  a  physical  one,  a 
quality  which  communicates,  interprets,'  reaches  and 
recovers.     Such  is  the  pulpit. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  attend  church, 
and  the  majority  who  do  attend  hardly  need  the 
preaching.  They  are  absorbers  of  pulpit  eloquence 
and  drink  it  in  as  they  would  their  morning  coffee. 
The  Christian  Scientists  have  at  present  the  largest 
congregation  in  San  Francisco  and  they  listen  to  no 
sermon.  They  do  hear  with  profit  an  'equivalent,  in 
the  remarks  by  many  who  testify  of  the  good  their 
faith  has  done  for  them.  The  element  of  help  is  there, 
and  that  is  why  they  go,  though  the  personal  factor  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Will  the  pulpit  continue  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
midst  of  new  movements  and  new  manifestations  of 
spiritual  life?  This  is  a  question  which  remains  to 
be  solved. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Service. 

The  Bystander  has  often  written  on  this  matter  of 
the  evening  service.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  services  of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  in 
every  church.  Some  churches  would  better  omit 
this  second  service  and  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
morning  service.  Others  should  provide  means,  not 
to  stimulate,  but  solve  it.  To  make  one's  self 
heard  on  Sunday  evening  in  a  large  city  requires 
great  preparation  on  the  part  of  preacher  and  people. 
An  entirely  different  service  is  often,  not  always,  nec- 
essary;  each  pastor  must  study  the  conditions  of  his 
own  parish  and  adapt  himself  to  them  fearlessly, 
never  mind  what  others  think.  They  probably  know 
nothing  about  the  situation.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  minister  to  lose  some  sleep  over  the  matter  in  or- 
der to  make  the  necessary  preparation,  but  it  must  be 
made.  He  must  not  be  afraid  to  attract  attention. 
That  is  what  the  pulpit  is  for — to  attract  attention. 
It  would  be  well  for  all  ministers  now  and  then  to 
try  at  least  to  say  things  that  have  never  before  been 
said,  or  to  say  old  things  in  a  new  way.  Most  of  us 
thresh  old  straw.  The  people  pass  by  the  barn  floor 
on  which  old  straw  is  being  threshed.  They  want 
wheat,  why  give  them  straw,  bread,  why  give  them  a 
stone?  We  preachers  do  say  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again.  Peopie  do  not  often  read  a  book  fifty- 
two  times  a  year — and  why  expect  them  to  listen  to 
the  same  things  that  often?  More  wheat,  less  straw. 
This   is  one  solution  of  the  Sunday  evening  service. 
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Aloha. 
Commodore  Perry's  Guns. 

I  do  not  write  of  these  guns  because  I  know  so 
much  about  them,  but  because  I  want  to  know  more. 
Can  I  stir  some  historian  among  the  "Paragraph 
Club,"  or  some  specialist  in  history  to  write  a  true  and 
clear  sketch  of  what  our  great  American  Commodore 
did  to  open  the  "Hermit  Nation"  to  the  world.  For  I 
foresee  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  ahead  between 
those  who  want  this  country  for  white  men  only  and 
those  who  believe  that  "God's  country"  ought  to  be 
open  for  all  who  long  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  and  per- 
haps feeling  blindly  after  Hjim,  push  out  for  this  Hap- 
py Land  where  He  has  shown  favor  to  the  sons  of 
men. 

I  have  been  in  Japan  fearlessly  because  an  Ameri- 
can Commodore  forced  the  way.  I  tarried  there  in 
safety  and  gladness  because  hundreds  of  missionaries 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  glad  tidings.  The  grace- 
ful courtesy  of  the  Japanese  bow,  and  the  good-morn- 
ing "Ohio,"  compel  me  to  a  frank  American  following 
of  the  polite  custom  when  I  see  "the  little  brown  men" 
smiling  at  their  work  or  walking  quietly  on  the  high- 
way. The  question  will  keep  coming  up,  Why  should 
my  fellow-citizens  rail  at  these  peaceful  and  industri- 
ous men  who  seem  so  indispensable  in  many  parts  of 
our  business  and  domestic  life.  It  ought  not  make  me 
jealous  that  they  are  great  fighters,  admirable  doctors 
and  nurses,  artistic  decorators  of  homes,  and  geniuses 
in  cooking  and  economy.  Their  energy  pushes  me.  I 
don't  like  to  admit  that  in  any  grip  of  circumstance  I 
could  not  be  as  thrifty,  as  tidy,  as  kind,  as  picturesque 
even  in  economy  as  they.  And  if  some  Japanese  hater 
should  ring  out  at  me  the  question  of  rankest  non- 
sense, "Would  you  want  your  sister  to  marry  a  Jap?" 
as  it  used  to  be  asked  of  liberty-lovers  in  the  war  for 
freedom,  "Would  you  want  your  sister  to  marry  a 
nigger?"  I  have  a  ready  answer:  "I  have  no  sisters  to 
marry ;  if  I  had  I  would  far  rather  my  sister  should 
marry  a  gentleman  Jap  than  an  American  fool."  Ju- 
piter, it  is  said,  once  made  a  great  excitement  among 
the  goddesses  by  casting  an  apple  among  them  mark- 
ed "Pulcherima  me  habeto" — "Let  the  most  beautiful 
have  me."  But  the  question  I  ask  my  readers  is,  What 
right  had  America  to  force  an  entry  into  Japan  for 
Americans  which  Japan  has  not  to  compel  us,  if  neces- 
sary, to  admit  her  people  here?"  The  question  is 
bound  to  burn.     It  might  as  well  begin. 

Confucius  on  the  Labor  Union. 

While  the  subject  is  up  what  dictum  is  there  in  our 
Constitution,  the  Bible,  or  in  common  sense  for  forbid- 
ding any  reputable  man  who  can  work  his  way  here  to 
do  so?  Carnegie  says:  "As  a  business  proposition  I 
would  let  any  man  come  here  who  can  work  his  way 
to  get  here."  Is  Carnegie  right  or  the  mischief-making 
walking  delegate?  Is  the  earth  and  the  fullness  there- 
of the  Lord's,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  sand-lot  orator? 
There  is  a  right  in  man's  treatment  of  his  fellow-man 
and  God's  grip  on  this  earth  will  not  loosen  until  man 
finds  it  out.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis 
were  not  both  right.  Grant's  cause  was  right.  Lee's 
was  wrong.  If  governments  can  devise  a  way  to  keep 
all  paupers  and  criminals  home  it  is  right.  If  any  net 
can  be  woven  to  keep  villains  out  of  America,  let  it  be 


made.  But  the  rule  ought  to  work  both  ways.  If  the 
importation  of  girls  from  the  Orient  ought  to  be 
stopped,  that  gang  ought  somehow  to  be  choked  off 
whom  I  saw  riding  in  jinrikishas  to  the  pitiful  houses 
of  sin  in  Yokohama.  I  stumbled  on  them.  But  their 
eyes  were  open.  Bent  on  lust  and  shame  how  ought 
such  citizens  weigh  in  making  the  policies  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation?  If  The  Pacific  is  right,  and  it  is,  the 
Chronicle  is  wrong.  Aloha  is  too  old  to  carry  a  mus- 
ket. Even  a  light  fowling-piece  grows  heavy ;  for  a 
modern  hunter,  reading  his  gun  wad,  might  stumble 
on  a  page  of  Geo.  T.  Angell's  "Dumb  Animals."  When 
every  mail  tells  us  China's  three  hundred  millions  be- 
gin to  think  and  that  Japan's  heroes  are  drilling  Chi- 
na's army,  one  is  justified  in  trembling  for  his  country 
when  he  remembers  that  God  is  just. 

A  Protestant  Praise  for  Catholics. 

Whether  the  rain  had  come  or  not  a  reverent  coun- 
tryman '-.light  praise  the  pious  bishop  in  the  city  who 
publicly  prayed  for  rain  and  urged  all  his  clergy  to 
follow  his  devout  example.  These  prayers  are  heard 
and  answered.  A  glorious  rain  is  deluging  this  coun- 
try and  beyond  any  physical  joy  in  the  storm,  or  sense 
of  its  great  financial  value,  or  anticipation  of  the  grass 
and  bud,  blossom  and  fruit  which  will  follow,  is  the 
grateful  thought  of  God's  care.  Memory  flits  back  to 
that  marvelous  day  at  Oberlin,  when  Finney's  prevail- 
ing prayer  brought  prompt  downpour  from  the  brassy 
skies.  The  tones  of  that  prophet's  praise  are  ringing 
in  my  ears.  I  hear  his  trembling  voice,  see  his  bowed 
figure,  his  pallid  face,  as  he  falters  in  his  sermon,  and 
bending  low  over  his  consecrated  desk  says,  "Let  us 
thank  the  Lord  for  rain." 
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The  Old  Roman  Way. 

A  man  may  pass  for  a  fool  in  one  place  and  for  a 
wise  man  in  another.  Livy  has  left  us  the  tale  of  an 
old  Roman  who  sought  to  evade  the  law  that  said  no 
citizen  should  be  the  possessor  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred jugera  of  land.  He  proposed  to  get  by  evasion 
what  society  did  not  want  to  let  him  have  honestly. 
He  emancipated  his  son,  so  that  he  too  might  be 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  land.  Those  weak- 
eyed  Romans  could  not  see  things  that  way.  They  did 
not  appreciate  subtlety.  They  not  only  refused  to 
allow  him  to  have  the  land,  but  imposed  a  crushing 
fine  upon  him  for  his  impudence. 

In  our  day  we  might  not  only  have  felt  helpless  to 
prevent  his  taking  what  he  wanted  by  merely  using 
one  law  to  defeat  another,  but  we  might  have  made 
him  a  Senator,  so  that  he  could  arrange  the  laws  to 
suit  himself.  In. simple  society  dishonesty  of  purpose 
is  easily  seen  and  swiftly  punished.  In  a  complex 
society'  the  thing  is  just  as  easy  to  see  and  apparently 
impossible  to  forestall.  We  are  a  long  way  behind  the 
Romans  in  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the  law.  We 
have  lost  the  method  of  enforcement.  In  our  anxiety 
to  protect  the  criminal  we  have  forgotten  to  protect 
society.  We  have  worked  the  doctrine  that  a  man  is 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty  until  it  actually 
protects  the  guilty  and  makes  life  hard  for  the  inno- 
cent. We  are  losing  faith  in  it  because  it  has  become 
tyrannical. 

We  need  a  sturdy  revival  of  the  old  Roman  way. 
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The  Load  and  the  Road. 

The  other  day  I  sat  in  the  buggy  while  a  very  faith- 
ful horse  was  working  single  in  the  shafts  on  an 
extremely  muddy  road.  But  his  mental  grasp  was 
not  equal  to  the  problem.  He  picked  the  best  footing, 
heedless  of  where  the  wheels  went.  The  driver  in- 
jected his  judgment  into  the  situation  by  forcing  the 
horse  into  the  mud,  to  bring  the  wheels  where  it  was 
dry  and  make  the  pulling  easy.  The  horse  protested 
by  the  stubbornness  of  a  naturally  responsive  mouth, 
but  he  had  to  yield.  I  doubt  if  a  horse  has  ever  fig- 
ured out  the  desirability  of  sacrificing  good  footing  for 
easy  pulling;  and. if  he  knew,  I  am  not  sure  he  would 
not  prefer  to  pull  a  heavier  load  with  cleaner  feet  and 
a  calmer  mind,  to  a  lighter  load  coupled  with  the 
necessity  of  personal  puddling. 

We  impose  our  far-sighted  judgment  on  the  horse 
who  can  see  nothing  more  than  the  immediate  interest 
of  his  feet.  But  perhaps  our  far-sightedness  is  only 
relative.  We  try  to  pick  out  pleasant  paths,  and  tug 
at  the  bit  that  Providence  pulls  us  about  with,  while  it 
is  just  possible  that,  like  the  horse,  we  have  no  inkling 
of  the  good  purpose  that  lies  in  the  Great  Mind.  I  be- 
lieve every  man  would  profit  by  communing  steadily 
with  the  question,  "What  am  I  here  for?"  It  would 
make  big  things  grow  little  and  little  things  grow 
big,  and  the  laws  of  the  higher  life  could  be  more 
easily  read. 


On  the  Disadvantages  of  Being  Great    

I  enjoy  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
public  man  of  great  abilities  and  of  n  itional  repute. 
He  is  a  modest  man,  almost  to  the  degree  of  shyness. 
He  has  no  joy  in  the  lionizing  and  patronizing  which 
his  talents  bring  him.  His  heart  is  completely  conse- 
crated to  the  noble  calling  to  which  he  has  given  him- 
self. 

But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  finds  it  ex- 
tremely trying  to  be  as  useful  as  he  can  be  because  of 
the  handicap  which  his  own  popularity  imposes  upon 
him.  Wherever  he  goes,  whatever  he  does,  he  is  the 
center  of  attentions  which  act  as  restraints  upon  him 
and  at  times  defeat  his  purposes.  Of  course  the  in- 
quisitorial newspaper  men  never  give  him  any  peace 
or  privacy.  They  want  to  know  from  day  to  day 
what  he  has  said  or  done,  or  what  he  is  planning  to 
say  or  do;  and  much  of  the  time  they  distort  the  facts 
and  misrepresent  him  in  the  public  prints.  Meanwhile 
he  gets  the  imputation  of  seeking  notoriety  through 
the  press  and  of  holding  radical  and  unsafe  views. 

About  this  man  there  gathers  at  all  times  a  follow- 
ing of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  like  the  reti- 
nue of  a  mediaeval  lord.  Many  admire  him  for  his 
talents  and  his  character,  and  seek  only  the  fair"  ex- 
changes of  friendship.  Many  more  are  legitimately 
in  his  following,  because  he  can  give  them  help  and 
desires  to  do  so.  But  a  sadly  large  number  flutter 
about  him  and  speak  soft  words  to  him  only  because 
they  want  to  use  him  for  their  own  more  or  less  un- 
certain ends.  They  are  little  people  trying  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  greatness  of  the  great.  It 
is  part  of  the  price  which  greatness  must  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  greatness. 

Passing  some  time  ago  through  one  of  our  great 
redwood  forests,  the  same  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
me.  The  devastating  hand  of  the  lumberman  was 
already  heavy  upon  it ;  the  axes  of  the  choppers,  the 
thunder  and  crash  of  falling  trees,  were  all  around. 
And  I  noticed  that    the  great  splendid  old  trees,  the 


veterans     of  half  a  millennium,  were  the  first  to  go. 
Their  greatness  was  their  undoing. 

Musing  on  these  things  by  the  fireside,  I  am  truly 
thankful  to  be  just  a  "common  person,"  filling  a  very 
humble  place  in  the  world's  workship.  But  willany- 
body  believe  me  when  I  say  it  ? 

A  Question  of  Values. 

"But  all  the  solid  goodness  in  the  world  will  not 
save,  and  ought  not  to  save,  an  uninteresting  book 
or  magazine  from  extinction."  Thus  discourses  at 
length  a  recent  magazine  writer.  It  is  a  hard  saying. 
But  is  it  true?  The  writer  who  so  jauntily  bows  into 
blank  oblivion  the  "uninteresting"  book  nowhere  tells 
us  what  is  the  sign  and  warrant  of  interestingness. 
What  makes  a  book  interesting?  Who  is  the  judge? 
Is  it  the  book  you  like?  Or  the  one  I  like?  My 
neighbor  across  the  street  loses  himself  for  hours  in 
works  of  travel  or  learned  treatises  on  politics  which 
are  for  me  a  weariness  unto  the  flesh.  My  fondness 
for  poetry  means  nothing  to  him ;  poetry  makes  him 
yawn. 

If  the  quality  of  interest  in  a  book  is  the  measure 
of  its  fitness  to  live,  there  is  need  of  sundry  adjust- 
ments as  to  values  in  the  world  of  letters.  Common- 
ly speaking,  "interest"  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
popular  success,  by  the  commercial  reckoning.  The 
verdict  thus  arrived  at  in  the  destiny  of  a  book  may 
rest  on  a  certain  broad  principle  of  approximate  jus- 
tice ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  wholly  astray.  So  far  as 
I  know,  poetry  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
noblest  form  of  literature,  the  fittest  to  survive.  But 
the  commercial  market  for  poetry  is  always  "dull," — 
good  poetry  as  well  as  bad.  It  is  not  "interesting." 
The  most  "interesting"  literature  of  the  day  is  the 
cheap  magazine  whuch  ministers  to  popular  taste  and 
sells  by  the  ton. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  serious  truth  behind  the 
demand  for  interest  in  literature.  All  forms  of  art 
must  have  the  capacity  to  give  pleasure;  in  that  sense 
they  must  be  interesting.  But  popularity  can  never 
gauge  artistic  worth.  A  book  or  picture  or  oratorio 
may  be  rich  in  "solid  goodness,"  without  the  power  to 
waken  response  beyond  a  limited  circle  of  admirers. 
Plato's  Dialogues  are  not  "interesting;"  nor  the  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine ;  nor  the  Divine  Comedy'; 
nor  Rembrandt's  portraits ;  nor  Wagner's  operas.  A 
few,  only  a  few,  in  any  generation  will  know  them 
and  care  for  them;  to  the  many  they  will  remain 
"uninteresting." 

The  first  condition  of  permanence  in  literature  and 
art  is  "solid  goodness;"  and  solid  goodness  is  a  mat- 
ter of  form  as  well  as  of  substance.  In  nature  a  beau- 
tiful soul  may  dwell  in  an  ugly  body :  but  in  art  the 
body  should  always  express  the  soul.  The  highest  art 
realizes  the  unity  of  form  and  spirit:  that  is  what 
makes  it  the  highest  art.  Such  art  is  not  necessarily 
popular  or  "interesting."  Its  pre-eminent  quality  is 
vitality.  It  throbs  with  life.  It  speaks  for  life  and  to 
life.  But  it  speaks  for  life  and  to  Life  at  its  best.  Such 
art  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  can  never  be 
interesting  to  the  many  who  do  not  know  life  at  its 
best.  After  all,  the  book  which  has  in  it  "solid  good- 
ness" will  find  its  own  elect  in  every  generation  ;  and 
they  will  "save  it  from  extinction." 


Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  now  practically  united  by  a 
trolley  line.  It  will  run  on  a  schedule  about  the  same  as 
the  fastest  trains. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MISSIONARY    INSTI- 
TUTE. 

BEN    I'.    SARGENT. 

Report  of  First  Annual  Meeting. 
I  use  the  word  "annual,"  for  so  successful  was  this 
Institute,  Which' lasted  from  the  nth  to  the  15th,  that 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  hold  a  similar     institute 
'next  year. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  which  greeted  the  openine  ses- 
sion, and  accompanied  every  session  of  the  three  days' 
meeting.  230  earnest  "seekers  after  missionary 
knowledge"  registered  as  delegates,  and  enrolled 
themselves  in  some  one  of  the  missionary  classes. 
These  were  under  the  guidance  of  five  young  men 
representing  the  Young  People's  Forward  Mission- 
ary Movement,  and  who  came  from  the  Kast  to  con- 
duct this  scries  of  institutes  on  this  coast. 

To  properly  understand  the  aim  and  spirit  of  this 
institute  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  still  younger 
than  those  for  whom  it  labors,  having  sprung  into 
existence  in  1902,  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  some 
central  organization  to  suggest  sources  of  mission  stu- 
dies for  the  young  people's  societies.  What  made 
this  suggestion  more  pertinent  was  the  thought  that 
the  vast  wealth  ($27,000,000,000).  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  church  members  today,  and  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  will  in  a  score  of  years 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  young  people  today. 
Interest  always  keeps  pace  with  U-nowledge,  and 
the  prayer-life  and  power  of  this  same  army  who  are 
moving  forward  to  become  the  church  of  God.  de- 
pends on  their  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  un- 
reached masses  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  which  are  really 
spiritual  conditions,  the  Young  People's  Forward 
Missionary  Movement  was  organized  with  head-quar- 
ters at  120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  its  secre- 
taries are  in  constant  touch  with  the  various  young 
people's  societies  of  the  land. 

The  first  general  conference  was  held  at  Silver 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  in  1903,  and  now  three  other  conferences 
are  held  in  America  and  three  in  England,  while  as 
large  a  number  of  institutes  are  held  as  the  secretaries 
find  time  to  attend. 

The  Institute  Itself. 
The  sessions  were  characterized  by  a  deep,  perva- 
sive spirituality.  Enthusiasm  was  not  aroused  by  elo- 
quence, for  none  was  displayed,  nor  by  campaign 
songs,  for  none — not  even  a<  solo — was  sung.  The 
favorite  hymn  was: 

"When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  richest  gain,  I  count  but  loss. 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride." 
Yet  there     was  no    session  but  it  was     evident  to 
all   that   the   Holy   Spirit  was   present    with    convinc- 
ing power. 

A  second  feature  noticeable  was  the  evident  sanity 
and  wise  counsel  expressed  in  every  procedure.  Plan 
fitted  into  plan  as  did  the  stones  hewn  afar,  into  the 
walls  of  Solomon's  temple.  Some  startling  proposi- 
tions were  uttered:  such  as  "reaching  the  whole  world 
with  the  message  in  this  generation."  But  each  pro- 
position was  followed  so  closely  with  fact  and  figure 
that,  granting  the  premise,  you  must  grant  the  con- 
clusion. 

In    fact    the    whole    matter    of    missionary    giv- 


ing and  study  was  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  the  im- 
agination, and  clothed  in  loving  words,  and  was 
presented  on  the  ground  of  "our  reasonable  service." 
This  may  become  more  evident  from  the  following 
notes  taken  from  my  note  book,  and  pertaining  to 
missionary-  work  in  the  Endeavor  Societies  and  Sun- 
day-school. 

The  Missionary  Committee. 

Organization:  Not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
ten  for  this  committee.  Get  the  best  material  of  your 
society  on  this  committee:  also  some  of  the  younger 
members  for  training.  Give  this  committee  charge 
of  all  the  missionary  meetings.  Let  them  divide  their 
responsibility,  giving  each  charge  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Missionary  meetings:  (b)  Missionary 
library:  (c)  to  organize  and  maintain  Mission  Study 
Classes:  (d)  to  promote  prayer  for  Missions:  (e)  to 
promote  reading  of  missionary  literature:  (f)  to  have 
charge  of  maps,  charts,  etc.:  (g)  to  have  charge  of 
missionary  socials:  (h)  to  promote  giving:  (i)  to 
have  charge  of  missionary  music;  (j)  to  act  as  cor- 
responding secretary  for  the  committee.  In  a  small 
societ\r  several  of  these  could  be  united,  thus  reducing 
the  committee  to  five. 

The  work  of  the  committee:  Have  monthly  meet- 
ings by  itself.  Read  some  Mission  Manual.  Outline 
policy  at  beginning  of  the  semester.  Become  fami- 
liar with  the  literature  of  missions,  and  pray,  pray, 
pray.  Hold  before  the  society  the  duty  of  going, 
praying,  studying,  giving. 

This  can  be  done  in  the  following  ways : 

By  the  monthly  missionary  meeting,  by  circulating 
books,  by  study  classes,  by  promotion  of  prayer,  by 
use  of  maps,  by  circulating  literature,  by  missionary 
socials,  by  promoting  habits  of  giving,  by  missionary 
addresses  from  pastor  and  returned  missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Meeting. 

This  should  be  held  monthly.  It  is  our  one 
chance  at  reaching  all  the  young  people  at  once.  I'y 
it  the  indifferent  may  be  interested  and  the  doubters 
convinced.  For  topics,  use  the  regular  C.  E.  topics  or 
those  furnished  by  your  denomination,  or,  occasional- 
ly, special  ones. 

Begin  to  prepare  for  the  meeting  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. The  Missionary  Committee  ought  to  have 
charge  of  all  missionary  meetings.  Hunt  up  news- 
paper clippings,  read  books,  correspond  with  those 
who  know.  Have  everything  ready  and  assigned,— - 
even  the  songs  and  the  prayers.  Never  "throw  open" 
such  a  meeting,  or  it  will  fall  flat.  The  committee 
having  made  all  preparation  may  well  advertise  the 
meeting;  from  the  pulpit,  by  postal  cards,  and  by- 
posters. 

Meet  with  the  participants  for  10  minutes  of  pray- 
er just  before  the.  meeting.  At  the  meeting  see  that 
every  one  is  ready.  Make  things  go.  Use  charts, 
maps,  amd  blackboard.  Have  special  solos.  Follow- 
up  the  meeting  by  praying  for  the  indifferent.  Make 
the  meeting  a  power. 

Mission  Study  Classes. 

Why  study  Missions?  Because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant study  in  the  world  today.  God  looks  down 
from  heaven  and  sees  China  with  400,000,000,  India 
with  2SO,ooo,ooo  and  Africa  with  150,000,000,  wait- 
ing for  light;  of  these  25,000,000  die  annually,  and 
are  beyond  our  reach.  Study  it  because  it  is  a  living 
issue,  a  world-wide  issue.    It  has  been  neglected.     Ig- 
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norance  in  regard  to  it  is  appalling.  Only  study  will 
give  the  right  kind  of  interest,  by  giving  knowledge  of 
facts. 

Answers  to  the  question,  "Why  Join  a  Mission 
Study  Class?"  were  as  follows:  If  you  join  you 
will  attend.  Before  attending,  you  will  study  the 
theme  for  that  evening.  You  will  think  about  it,  pray 
about  it.  At  the  meeting  you  will  exchange  views 
with  others  who  are  interested  in  the  same  thing.  You 
will  be  under  a  leader  who  has  gone  over  the  ground 
before.  You  will  become  a  student  of  history, — not 
that  which  is  past  and  dead,  but  that  which  is  now 
making  in  the  world.  You  will  meet  examples  of  he- 
roism and  sacrifice,  which  will  become  to  you  a 
spiritual  stimulus  for  personal  holiness.  Because  you 
owe  this  to  Christ.  He  required  it  of  you  when  he 
said :  Go,  teach,  give,  pray,  send ;  and  because  the 
church  needs  to  be  stirred  up,  and  can  be  permanently 
roused  only  by  knowledge  and  prayer. 

The  Thing  Itself. 

But  no  part  of  the  Institute  was  so  inspiring  as  the 
actual  student  classes  in  operation.  From  them  we 
summarize  the  directions  given  to  help  any  society 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  actual  study :  Let  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee  decide  to  organize  such  a  class, 
and  call  a  meeting  on  an  evening  by  itself  to  organize. 
Have  a  brief  address  from  the  pastor  or  chairman  of 
the  committee,  upon  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  such 
study.  Describe  the  book  proposed  (This  year  it  is 
Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,  for  foreign  study 
and  Heros  Of  The  Cross  for  the  home  field).  State 
conditions  of  becoming  a  member.  Let  the  fee  be  not 
money,  but  study,  and  prayer.  Decide  on  a  place,  and 
night  for  the  meeting.  Select  a  leader.  Continue  the 
meetings  for  just  eight  weeks,  devoting  one  evening 
to  each  chapter  of  the  book.  Enroll  the  members  who 
wish  to  join  and  promise  to  attend.  Do  not  begin 
with  less  than  three,  and  do  not  accept  more  than  ten. 
If  *more  wish  to  join  form  a  second  class  to  meet  in  a 
different  room.  Always  meet  around  a  large  table 
covered  with  maps,  charts  etc.  Pray  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close,  and  between  meetings  for  God's 
blessing  upon  it. 

Missions  in  the  Sunday-school. 

One  session  was  profitably  spent  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  theme.  One  school  represented  gives  a 
monthly  missionary  exercise  for  15  minutes  at  the 
close  of  its  session  which  is  shortened  somewhat, 
another  gives  5  minutes  each     Sunday  to  the  theme. 

The  Forward  Movement  has  issued  six  programs, 
covering  that  many  countries,  and  six  more  are  being 
prepared.  The  Japanese  Missioner  box  for  the  prim- 
ary room  has  been  prepared  at  great  pains.  It  con- 
tains 26  different  articles ;  commencing  with  the  Japa- 
nese house  and  its  furniture,  and  introducing  a  Jap. 
boy  and  girl  and  the  things  they  play  with,  their 
books  also  and  their  forms  of  worship.  This  costs 
$1.25.  By  using  one  article  each  Sunday,  the  box  will 
last  six  months.  Send  for  it  to  your  Missionary 
Board.  Six  months  from  now  a  similar  box  on  China 
will  be  ready. 

The  Closing  Hour. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  convention  was  used  to 
impress  the  events  of  the  three  days'  meeting  and  to 
present  it  and  all  participants  to  God  in  prayer.  Very 
tender  were  those  closing  moments  when  God 
brought  us  all  to  see  that  hitherto  we  had  been  play- 
ing at  missions  and  now  were  to  begin  to  study  mis- 


sions. The  same  afternoon  denominational  rallies 
were  held  and  the  work  begun  will  be  carried  on  with 
vigor. 


THE  TRI-CHURCH   COUNCIL. 

[The  article  under  the  foregoing  caption  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  The  Religious  Tele- 
scope, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  organ  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  considers  one  of 
the  great  inter-denominational  movements  of  the  day, 
and  we  consider  our  space  well-filled  in  giving  it 
place  here. — Editor.] 

The  above-named  conference  is  to  meet  in  this 
city  February  7th.  It  will  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist  Protestant, 
and  the  United  Brethren  churches,  all  prominent  men 
in  their  respective  denominations.  The  meeting  is 
in  the  interests  of  closer  federation  and  the  ultimate 
organic  union  of  three  churches. 

These  bodies  have  been  mutually  drawn  toward 
each  other.  In  doctrine,  in  missionary,  educational, 
and  evangelistic  zeal,  and  in  a  devout  spirituality, 
they  are  already  virtually  one.  This  being  the  fact, 
the  closer  acquaintance  which  has  sprung  up  between 
them  and  been  fostered  during  the  last  few  years  has 
ultimated  in  a  growing  conviction  that  the  three  de- 
nominations can,  and  ought  to  become  one  great 
church,  so  organized  and  pushed  as  to  give  far  greater 
effectiveness  to  its  efforts  as  a  religious  force,  working 
for  the  world's  evangelization. 

The  fact,  also  has  been,  and  is  now  recognized 
that  these  three  religious  bodies  have  been  for  years 
growing  more  and  more  into  the  same  form  of  church 
government,  so  much  so  that  now  the  need  for  a 
church  policy  that  will  secure  and  insure  effective 
superintendency,  and  make  it  easier  for  the  churches, 
combined  as  one  body,  to  act  in  concert  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  missions,  education,  and  evange- 
lism, is  more  keenly  felt  than  ever  before. 

The  actual  need  of  an  effective  policy  of  this  kind 
is  so  generally  conceded  that  if  the  bodies  are  left 
alone,  even  without  there  being  effected  at  this  time 
any  form  of  federation  or  organic  union,  they  will, 
within  twenty-five  years, all  three  be,  virtually,  the 
same  church  government.  The  recognition  of  this 
strong  tendency  has  caused  some  of  the  leading  think- 
ers in  each  of  the  churches  in  question  to  ask,  Why  not 
come  together  now? 

Of  course,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organic 
union.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  is  of  a 
legal  character,  involving  the  title  to  church  property. 
Another  is  the  strong  preference  of  many  people  for 
independent  congregations — prejudice  against  super- 
intendencv,  the  dread  of  a  dominating  ecclesiasticism, 
and  so  on.  Then,  too,  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  of  being  "swallowed  up"  by  the  larger,  the 
tenacitv  with  which  many  cling  to  church  names,  and 
the  reverence  entertained  for  the  work  done  by  the 
founders  of  some  of  the  churches,  all  have  their 
weight. 

All  these  phases  of  the  case  merit,  and  will  receive 
that  careful,  kindly,  tolerent  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  council  which  the  interests  involved  render 
imperative. 

Tust  what  will  be  attempted  by  the  conference  in 
the  way  of  definite  action  as  to  the  federation  or  or- 
ganic union  the  future  only  can  reveal.  This  much  we 
believe,  however,  will  be  determined  by  it:  _ Whether 
or  not  organic  union  is  practicable  at  this  time  or  in 
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the  near  future.  If  it  is  not,  then  whether  or  not  it 
is  desirable  to  form  a  federation  of  the  three  bodies, 
closer  than,  and  distinct  from  the  general  federation 
of  the  churches  of  America  that  already  exists. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  actual  organic  union,  at 
this  time,  is  not  practicable.  Great  legal  difficulties, 
affecting  the  title  to  church  property,  and  other  con- 
siderations, make  it  so.  This  is  only  the  statement  of 
a  condition  as  we  see  it —  not  a  preference  or  wish. 

If,  then,  organic  union  should,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  conference,  seem  to  be  impracticable,  what,  then 
should  be  done  ?  We  suggest  the  following :  Let  the 
council  determine  upon  and  set  forth  in  a  concise  form 
a  statement  of  what  the  ideal  church  of  the  future 
ought  to  be  in  doctrine  and  policy.  Let  that  state- 
ment, then,  be  taken  by  the  three  churches  as  the  basis 
for  organic  union,  to  be  studied,  discussed,  prayed 
over,  and  worked  up  to  by  the  three  separate  bodies 
of  communicants,  with  the  hope  and  belief  that,  led 
of  God's  Spirit,  that  basis  will  be,  in  due  time,  indorsed 
by  the  masses  of  the  ministry  and  the  laity  of  the  three 
churches ;  and  when  that  point  is  gained,  organic 
union  will  come  as  naturally  as  the  crop  comes  from 
the  seed  sown. 


WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 
920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  230  4  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  B. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  lor  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Young  People's  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Lucille 
Sesson,  1440  Benton  St.,  Alameda;  Secretary  C.  E.  and 
Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St., 
San  Francisco;  Secretary  of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and 
Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribbon,  1254  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco;  Associate  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission 
Page,  Mrs.  Annie  Little  Barry,  2144  University  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Meeting  on  January  the  Fifteenth. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.  for  a 
brief  session  prior  to  the  open  meeting  arranged  for 
this  date  to  welcome  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the 
Young  People's  •  Missionary  Institute.  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 
Sailer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
met  with  the  executive  committee.  He  urged  upon 
the  members  of  the  board  the  importance  of  intelli- 
gently pushing  the  mission  study  class  work.  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  have  a  general  secretary  for  mission 
study  classes,  and  to  secure  for  that  position  a  person 
not  greatly  occupied  with  other  things,  who  can  take 
entire  supervision  of  this  work  and  who  will  be  willing* 
to  devote  her  time  and  energies  to  this  one  thing.  The 
essentials  for  such  a  secretary  are  time,  enthusiasm 
and  experience.  It  is  not  often  possible  in  an  unde- 
veloped field  to  find  a  person  so  qualified,  but  this  is 
the  ideal  which  we  are  to  keep  before  us.    Opportun- 


ity and  need  are  more  abundant  with  us  than  workers, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  mission  study  classes  already 
in  existence  to  develop  the  quality  of  leadership  in  its 
members.  Give  each  member  a  chance  to  show  what 
she  can  do ;  strength  comes  through  exercise.  The 
societies  in  the  churches  are  the  nurseries  which  must 
provide  the  sturdy  growth  for  the  future, — the  mater- 
ial to  which  the  Occidental  Board  must  look  for  its 
workers  and  leaders. 

A  vote  of  sympathy  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Macin- 
tosh and  family. 

The  executive  committee  was  then  adjourned  for  the 
open  meeting  of  the  Board.  This  special  meeting  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  following  leaders  and  speakers  of 
the  Young  People's  Missionary  Institute,  which  met  in 
San  Francisco,  January  11  to  14:  Rev.  John  F.  Gouch- 
er,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  young  people's 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
P.  Sailer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions ;  Mr.  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  the  Congregational  Churches ; 
Mr.  C.  V.  Vickery,  secretary  of  the  Young  People's 
Missionary  Movement ;  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Soper,  field 
secretary  cf  the  Young  People's  Movement,  and  Dr. 
Cronkhite,  missionary  to  Burmah. 

Dr.  Sailer  gave  the  story  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mission  study  classes.  He  did  not  tell 
us  so,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Dr.  Sailer 
himself  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
this  work.  He  and  the  mission  study  class  have  acted 
and  reacted  upon  each  other,  and  his  interest  and  pow- 
er have  grown  "with  their  growth,  until  they  have 
reached  an  undreamed  field  of  usefulness  and  he  is  an 
authority  in  his  chosen  subject  The  writer  remem- 
bers the  day  when  Dr.  Sailer  was  president  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Union  in  Philadelphia,  just  begin- 
ning to  grope  for  his  special  talent  and  work,  if  haply 
he  might  find  it.  During  the  months  that  he  spent  in 
mission  lands,  particularly  in  India,  he  gathered  first- 
hand knowledge  for  the  work  that  was  to  be.  Now 
he  is  a  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  carrying 
his  spirit  of  consecrated  method  and  system  to  the 
young  people  of  the  churches,  to  whom  it  comes  as  the 
new  word  of  power. 

Dr.  Sailer  said  that  there  are  four  methods  of  con- 
ducting a  mission  study  class. 

1.  The  lecture  method. 

2.  The  paper  method  ;  or  reading  papers  on  subjects 
assigned. 

These  two  are  only  different  Ways  of  "pouring 
out,"  whereas  what  we  need  is  a  "pouring  in." 

3.  Rote  recitation  method. 

4.  Discussion  method ;  the  discussion  of  questions 
given  to  the  entire  class  at  a  previous  lesson. 

All  of  these  are  to  be  condemned  except  the  last. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  Dr.  Sailer's 
pungent  criticism :  "The  lecture  method  in  the  weak- 
ness of  mankind,  but  the  paper  method  is  the  weak- 
ness of  womankind." 

After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon,  a  devotional 
service  was  led  by  Dr.  McAfee.  Mr.  Bostwick  told  of 
recent  news  from  Korea — the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  question  and  the  intense  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  Koreans  in  Christianitv. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Potter  gave  his  impression  of  the  recent 
Missionary  Institute,  with  an  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Vickery  outlined  the  growth  of  the 
Young  People's   Missionary  Movement.     Four  years 
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ago  some  leaders  in  the  missionary  work  among  young 
people  held  an  informal  conference  for  the  study  of 
methods.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  permanent  move- 
ment. Last  year  100,000  young  people  were  system- 
atically studying  missions.  The  text-book  for  this 
year  is  "Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,"  and  the 
first  edition  of  35.000  copies  is  already  exhausted.  Sum- 
mer conferences  are  held  each  year  at  Silver  Bay ;  to 
them  go  the  picked  young  people  of  the  country,  and 
from  them  come  new  knowledge,  new  methods  and 
therefore  new  power.  A  scholarly  man,  one  who  has 
grown  gray  in  God's  service,  pronounced  these  confer- 
ences the  sanest  public  meetings  he  had  ever  seen. 

This  new  missionary  movement,  like  all  the  recent 
movements  among  the  young  people,  has  a  thrill  and 
a  sweep  which  are  practically  its  own,  and  which 
is  not  so  readily  felt  in  the  older  and  more  sedate 
developments  of  the  church.  It  is  the  thrill  of  the  vig- 
or and  hope  of  youth.  It  recalls  the  words  of  John  the 
beloved,  as  he,  grown  old,  looked  back  to  the  days  of 
his  youth :  "I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  be- 
cause ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in 
you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  The  vision 
of  the  world's  young  people  united  for  Christ  is  a  won- 
derful conception.  This  is  the  movement's  extensive 
force.  But  underneath  the  surface  meaning  which  ev- 
ery one  may  catch,  deeper  than  the  world-wide  spread 
of  enthusiasm,  there  is  an  intensive  power  which  may 
mean  even  more  in  the  end.  It  is  the  unifying  power 
of  these  interdenominational  movements  among  the 
young  people,  the  influence  which  is  drawing  the 
churches  closer  to  one  another,  the  hope  that  we  may 
see  the  day  when  we  shall  again  have  one  church,  as 
we  have  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  It  is  good 
to  read  the  list  of  the  leaders  in  the  Missionary  Insti- 
tute and  to  see  how  many  denominations  are  repre- 
sented in  this  common  work.  It  was  good  to  see  the 
clergymen  of  various  denominations  on  the  platform, 
and  to  realize  their  oneness  in  their  allegiance  to  one 
Lord.  It  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  what  may  come, 
but  in  Canada  the  vision  is  clearer.  I  quote  from  The 
Outlook : 

"A  long  step  forward  was  taken  last  week  toward 
church  union  in  Canada.  Representatives  of  the  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  met  a  year  ago 
in  Toronto  to  promote  the  organic  union  of  those 
churches.  After  three  days'  deliberation,  they  decided 
that  there  were  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  harmonize,  if  pos- 
sible, the  various  systems  of  doctrine,  church  polity, 
administration  and  the  status  of  the  ministry.  These 
committees  met  again  to  report,  very  appropriately, 
in  the  Christmas  week,  Dec.  20-21,  in  a  church  decor- 
ated for  Christmas.  A  common  creed  was  formulated 
expressing  the  essentials  of  the  system  of  doctrine  of 
the  several  churches.  It  was  found,  in  frank  and  friend- 
ly discussion,  that  there  were  fewer  points  of  differ- 
ence and  more  of  agreement  than  they  had  thought. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  free  will  of  man  were 
shown  to  be  the  complements  each  of  the  other.  Sim- 
ilarly it  was  found  that  the  diverse  systems  of  church 
polity  and  administration  and  ministerial  status  could 
be  harmonized  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  negotia- 
ting bodies.  The  name  of  the  new  organization  will 
probably  be  the  United  Church  in  Canada.  *  *  *  This 
tentative  plan  of  union  will  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Congre- 


gational Union  for  further  action,  and  will  doubtless 
he  sent  by  these  bodies  to  the  people,  who  are  ultimate 
authority,  for  ratification-.  *  *  *  The  pressure  on  the 
resources  of  all  the  churches  in  both  men  and  money 
for  the  extension  of  their  work  in  the  great  Northwest 
of  Canada,  so  fast  filling  with  a  foreign  population, 
was  a  very  strong  factor  in  promoting  this  union  of  ef- 
fort to  overtake  the  needs  of  the  new  West." 

May  it  not  be  that  our  eyes  shall  see  this  wonder- 
ful thing?  "Some  blessings  are  for  the  old  men,  but 
all  blessings  are  for  the  young." 

Eleanor  Watkins. 


Qtmong  t$i  £§ urcf*. 

California. 

San  Jose,  Second. — At  the  January  communion  ser- 
vice twelve  persons  were  received  into  fellowship, 
three  of  the  number  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Covina. — A  lot  too  by  150  feet  in  size  has  been 
bought,  on  which  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  church  build- 
ing. It  is  on  Second  street,  near  the  Carnegie  library 
building. 

Long  Beach. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  of  Los  An- 
geles gave  recently  at  Long  Beach  an  address  in  the 
interests  of  the  Occidental  College,  and  secured  $5,700 
for  the  endowment  fund. 

San  Jose,  First. — This  church  rejoices  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  call  extended  to  the  Rev.  HI.  H.  Mc- 
Ouilkin  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  who  leaves  a  success- 
ful pastorate  of  six  years  in  that  city  to  enter  on  the 
work  in  San  Jose. 

Hjayward. — The  church  at  this  place  has  finally  ac- 
cepted, with  great  reluctance,  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyons,  who  had  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  the  community  by  his  labors  here  for 
nearly  twelve  years.  Dr.  Lyons  moved  to  Berkeley, 
where  it  is  hoped  that  with  entire  freedom  from  church 
work  and  responsibility  his  health  may  be  regained. 

Berkeley. — Sunday  after  the  close  of  the  morning 
service  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  assembled  on  the  lot  recently 
purchased  on  the  corner  of  Dana  and  Channing  and 
participated  in  a  service  of  consecration,  which  was 
led  by  Dr.  McAfee,  the  pastor.  This  was  preliminary 
to  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
house  of  worship  to  be  erected  there.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  Sunday-school  rooms  finished  in  August. 
These  rooms  will  accommodate  500  persons;  the  main 
auditorium  1.400.  The  cost  of  the  entire  structure  will 
be  between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 
Rev.  William  Radcr  addressed  the:  Presbyterial 
Union  of  San  Francisco  Monday,  January  22d,  upon 
"The  Message  of  Christianity  to  the  Modern  World." 
"The  best  definition  of  Christianity,"  said  Mr.  Rader, 
Vis  that  which  our  Lord  defined  as  his  mission  in  the 
pulpit  of  Nazareth,  namely,  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  healing  broken-hearts,  opening  prison  doors 
and  breaking,  the  shackles  of  sin.  The  points  which 
.Mr.  Rader  empasized  are:  The  supreme  value  of  the 
soul,  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  the  gospel  of  uni- 
versal   emancipation.      The    ministers    wdio    have  !the 
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largest  hearings  are  the  men  who  have  convictions, 
men  who  know  sin  when  they  see  it  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  call  sin  sin  and  write  with  a  capital  "I"  be- 
tween the  consonants.  The  greatest  preachers  are  not 
in  the  pulpit.  They  may  be  poets  like  Tennyson  or 
Browning;  they  may  be  reformers  like  Whittier,  or 
authors  or  statesmen.  The  most  effective  preacher  of 
our  day  is  President  Roosevelt  who,  placing  his  hands 
upon  the  smoking  canon  of  Japan  and  Russia,  said: 
"Let  us  have  peace,"  and  there  was  peace.  The  man 
who  tries  hardest  to  reproduce  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  smoking  cannon  of  Japan  and  Russia,  said: 
mountains  of  Russia  and  from  whose  hands  came  the 
lightning  that  is  at  present  flashing  about  the  Czar. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  cry  "back  to  Christ,"  as  is  so  often 
heard,  as  if  Christ  were  in  the  rear.  Christ  is  ahead 
of  us — our  ideal,  our  standard,  our  inspiration.  The 
incarnation  is  still  our  foundation. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

As  the  work  of  the  seminary  was  thoroughly  or- 
ganized at  the  time  of  Dr.  Macintosh's  death,  it  is 
being  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Dr.  Landon  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  faculty.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors have  requested  Rev.  William  Martin  of  Santa 
Rosa  to  give  instruction  in  Systematic  Theology  for 
the  remainder  of  the  seminary  year.  It  is  hoped  he 
will  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  work  immediately.  He 
is  a  thorough  student  and  a  teacher  of  large  experi- 
ence. For  one  term,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Min- 
ton  and  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Mcintosh,  he  filled 
this  chair  with  great  satisfaction. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  16th,  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  faculty  took  lunch  together  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  continued  in  conference 
until  nearly  five  o'clock.  This  conference  was  arrang- 
ed by  Dr.  Macintosh  before  his  illness.  After  his  death 
there  was  still  greater  necessity  of  the  meeting.  Many 
important  matters  were  discussed  and  some  plans  out- 
lined for  the  future.  Rev.  W.  S.  Holt,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  Oregon  directors,  came  from  Portland  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

The  Chi  Alpha  Society  has  obtained  permission  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  place  in  the  assembly  room 
of  Scott  Hall  a  memorial  window  as  a  token  of  esteem 
and  affection  for  their  brother,  Dr.  Macintosh. 

An  illustrated  leaflet  has  just  been  issued  to  give 
necessary  information  concerning  the  seminary  to  in- 
quiring students  and  others.  A  circular  letter  has  also 
been  sent  to  all  the  pastors  and  churches  on -the  coast 
reminding  them  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  re- 
cent synods  relating  to  the  seminary  and  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges. 

The  seminary  rejoices  in  the  encouragement  with 
which  Dr.  Gilchrist  is  meeting  in  pushing  the  Summer 
Assembly  Movement.  The  Mount  Hermon  Associa- 
tion already  has  bright  prospects  of  success.  Dr.  Gil- 
christ did  a  good  work  for  the  seminary  during  the 
three  years  he  was  here.  It  will  always  be  interested 
in  him  and  his  work.  The  seminary  is  also  interested 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  progress  of  Presby- 
terianism,  and  expects  to  do  its  part  in  the  Summer  As- 
sembly. 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Barnhisel,  '97,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  strong,  brave  fight  against  the  corruptions  of 
his  fair  city.     He  has  greatly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the 


mayor  and  other  officials.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
cleaner,  purer  state  of  affairs  will  result  from  this  agi- 
tation. This  certainly  is  the  only  aim  of  a  clear-head- 
ed, warm-hearted  man  like  Mr.  Barnhisel. 

Mr.  Peter  Erickson  of  the  Middle  Class  represented 
the  students,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Walker  of  the  Senior  Class 
represented  the  seminary  at  the  students'  conference 
at  Pacific  Grove.  They  had  an  enjoyable  time  and 
had  conversation  with  a  number  of  young  men  who 
have  the  ministry  in  view. 

Mr.  George  D.  Byers  was  a  delegate  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Institute.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Macin- 
tosh and  the  resuming  of  work  at  the  seminary  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Institute  from  the  seminary  was  not 
as  large  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Dr.  Sailer, 
however,  came  to  the  seminary  and  made  two  helpful, 
stirring  addresses. 
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REV.     HERBERT    BEV1ER. 

Topic  for  February"    4 : — New  Work  We  may  do  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.    Luke  xii:  48  (last  half). 

Gen.  xii:i-3;  Gal.  3-9.  Consecration  Meeting. 

New  Work !  There  is  something  stimulating  in 
the  idea.  It  suggests  leaving  ruts  and  staking  out 
fresh  paths.  Old  tasks  grow  monotonous  after  a 
time,  and  there  is  no  remedy  like  turning  from  them 
to  newer  ones,  if  only  for  a  season.  We  may  use  our 
bodies  in  severe  labor  much  longer  if  we  exercise  the 
several  muscles  alternately,  and  the  brain  with  more 
impunity,  if  we  alternate  it  with  the  body.  New 
work  is  a  blessing  because  it  provides  the  rest  of 
change. 

Then,  too,  new  work  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  us,  by 
the  demands  of  progress.  If  we  keep  on  threshing 
the  same  old  straw  day  after  day  and  year  after  year 
we  get  no  new  wheat.  If  the  preacher  ministers  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  congregation  for  years  and  does  not 
continually  seek  to  add  to  it  by  faithful  pastoral  and 
missionary  labors  by  and  by  he  will  have  no  con- 
gregation— all  will  have  died  or  moved  away.  He 
must  ever  seek  for  new  hearers  and  be  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers.  So  with  Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  workers  in  every  part  of  the  wide 
vineyard. 

The  same  principle  obtains  with  regard  to  meth- 
ods. The  good  old  ways  of  the  fathers  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  for  the  sons.  Because  the  Chinese 
farmer  persists  in  thinking  that  the  pointed  stick 
plow  that  his  ancestors  used  for  centuries  is  still  the 
best  and  most  economical  for  him,  such  is  no  argu- 
ment for  our  using  it.  We  know  that  the  modern 
plow  is  better  for  us  and  we  believe  in  time  it  will  be 
for  him.  The  old  ways  are  never  good  because  they 
are  old  alone.  No  doubt  there  is  a  presumption  in 
their  favor  as  against  untried  and  untested  new  ways, 
but  unless  they  can  stand  the  test  of  good  for  our  day, 
they  are  no  longer  good  for  us.  The  tallow  dip  was 
a  useful  light  in  the  days  of  our  great  grandfathers, 
but  it  would  make  a  sorry  showing  now.  The  Pharos 
on  the  famous  Island  over  against  Alexandria  was  no 
doubt  an  ideal  beacon  for  its  time,  but  its  fitful  flick- 
erings  would  never  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  mariner 
of  our  era.  Candlesticks  must  change  with  the  ad- 
vancing centuries.     Christian     Endeavorers     will   do 
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well  to  observe  the  law  by  introducing  new  methods 
from  time  to  time. 

We  drift  from  the  precise  subject  which  is  new 
work.  Yes,  the  disciple  must  find  new  work  for  his 
advancing  years  if  he  would  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  divine  Master.  And  there  is  plenty  to  be  found. 
A  certain  pastor  is  reported  to  have  said  recently 
when  asked  to  remain  longer  in  a  wealthy  and  most 
agreeable  parish,  "No,  my  friends,  I  have  enjoyed  my 
years  of  labor  among  you  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  leave  you.  But,  I  can  never  be 
contented  in  any  parish  where  the  work  seems  to  be 
all  done.  I  must  go  where  there  is  more  to  do."  It 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  any  city  in  this 
land  or  in  any  other,  without  enough  of  new  work 
still  to  do.  Perhaps  that  one  was  an  exception. 
Surely  San  Francisco  is  not  such  an  one.  The 
fields  are  white  to  the  harvest.  The  Protestant 
churches  are  only  touching  the  surface  of  this  great 
city.  There  is  new  work  to  be  done  in  every  parish. 
New  homes  are  being  established,  new  babies  born, 
new  families  arriving,  new  spiritual  need  is  in  old 
families  and  among  once  zealous  church  members. 
Christian  Endeavorers  need  not  search  for  new  tasks 
among  the  young.  They  are  on  every  hand.  And 
the  call  is  urgent.  There  is  not  a  committee  on  the 
record  book  that  need  look  long  for  a  field. 

New  kinds  of  work  are  ever  presenting  themselves 
and  challenging  attention.  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties,  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth."  There 
was  a  time  when  "Quiet  hour"  work  did  not  need  so 
much  emphasis  as  now.  But,  in  our  strenuous  work- 
a-day  world  with  its  rush  and  struggle,  such  are  the 
dangers  that  communion  with  God  will  be  quite 
crowded  out,  that  a  propaganda  has  been  found 
necessary  to  restore  it.  There  was  once,  when  the 
over-done  saloon  business  seemed  not  so  distressing 
as  recently,  but  it  has  now  become  such  a  menace  to 
the  city  and  the  state  that  such  movements  as  the 
High  License  campaign  in  San  Francisco  are  an  im- 
perative demand.  The  Floating  Work  is  new  work 
for  Christ,  and  its  results  are  splendid.  So  there 
will  arise  new  openings  from  year  to  year. 

The  latest  that  has  presented  itself  is  Mission 
Study  work.  This  demand  for  trained  leaders  in  Mis- 
sionary science  is  a  new  call  of  Christ.  It  means  a 
skilled  band  of  young  specialists  before  long.  It  is 
•not  enough  to  have  an  army  of  Student  Volunteers. 
There  is  need  for  a  larger  army  to  secure  and  con- 
serve a  base  of  supplies.  This  newest  venture  in  the 
field  of  new  work  for  Christ  is  most  promising  and 
hopeful.  Study  is  a  work  as  well  as  praying  and  do- 
ing. The  rising  church  needs  to  be  better  informed 
about  missions.  Nothing  kindles  enthusiasm  about 
the  Kingdom  like  knowledge  about  it.  Missionary 
biography  is  as  thrilling  as  recent  fiction  and  far  more 
wholesome  and  uplifting.  Christian  Endeavorers  can- 
not do  better  than  to  organize  and  man  Study  classes, 
in  every  church. 

* 

BIBLE  SOCIETY 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Bible  Society  it  was  decided  to  request  all 
churches  in  the  state  of  California  to  make  a  donation 
to  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  needy 
churches,  Sunday-schools  and  individuals  who  are  not 
able  to  purchase  them. 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  urge  each  pastor  in  the 
state  to  preach  on  the  subject,  calling  the  attention  of 


his  congregation  to  the  needs  of  the  soceity  and  take  a 
collection  Feb.  18th,  1906. 

The  funds     may  be  sent  to  Rev.  John  Thompson, 
D.D.,  Supt,  1350  Franklin  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Signed : 

D.  Gilbert  Dexter,  President. 
William  Abbott,  Secretary. 
Edward  P.  Flint,  Treasurer. 
John   Thompson,   Superintendent. 
Benjamin  Romaine 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  THE  EUPHRATES 
VALLEY  NEAR  HARPOOT  IN  ASIATIC 
TURKEY. 
Extract  from  a  Letter  Written  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Atkinson 
on  the  10th  of  December. 
"The  earthquake  occurred  the  first  part  of  last 
week.  The  first  shock  was  quite  a  heavy  one.  The 
buildings  shook,  the  trees  swayed,  and  every  one  was 
frightened.  In  the  schools  there  were  panics.  As  we 
looked  over  the  plain  we  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  over 
each  village.  Although  there  was  no  destruction  in 
Harpoot,  we  feared  there  would  be  serious  devasta- 
tion in  the  villages,  so  three  of  us  rode  down  to  see 
and  went  through  several  villages.  We  found  that 
much  damage  had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  third  of  the 
houses  wdl  need  repairing  or  rebuilding  before  they 
can  be  used  again.  A  great  many  of  the  heavy  earthen 
roofs  had  fallen  in.  At  Keserik  three  houses  were  com- 
pletely shaken  down,  one  house  had  its  front  wall 
thrown  flat,  but  all  the  rest  was  in  place.  It  looked 
like  a  doll's  house  with  the  front  removed  and  all  the 
rest  in  place — furniture,  pictures,  etc.  Considering  the 
amount  of  damage  to  the  buildings,  it  was  surprising 
to  find  so  few  persons  injured.  In  one  village  I  found 
a  girl  with  a  broken  rib.  In  another  an  old  woman 
badly  injured  and  a  child  hurt  internally.  In  one  vil- 
lage two  women  were  killed,  and  in  one  place  a  tower 
fell,  killing  several,  and  a  baby  was  buried — all  seri- 
ous cases,  but  when  we  realize  that  one-third  of  the 
buildings  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  and  that  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  were  in  almost  as  many  different  vil- 
lages, their  fewness  seems  remarkable.  The  people 
were  badly  frightened,  the  first  heavy  shock  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  lighter  ones  at  varying  intervals,  with 
one  or  two  heavy  ones,  so  that  the  people  would  not 
return  to  their  homes,  but  spent  the  nights  in  the  open 
streets,  gardens  or  the  graveyards.  The  pecuniary  loss 
is  not  very  great,  the  buildings,  generally,  are  of  sun- 
dried  brick  and  the  roofs  flat,  made  also  of  earth,  rest- 
ing on  heavy  beams,  etc.,  so  that  all  the  material  is 
usable,  so  that  labor  only  is  needed  to  restore  them. 
At  Malatia  the  shock  was  very  severe,  but  there  are 
few  cases  where  the  occupants  of  the  houses  cannot 

make  their  own  repairs. 

* 

There  are  120,000  Hebrew  Christiansinthe  Protest- 
ant church,  and  700  pulpits  are  occupied  by  Hebrew 
Christian  ministers.  It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
since  work  began  among  the  Jews,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews  have  left  the 
synagogue  for  the  church.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  have  been  evangelized. 
There  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  Jews  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  fifteen  Jewish  colonies 
in  Palestine,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000 
in  that  country,  with  45,000  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Between  70,000  and  80,000  have  gone  there  during  the 
last  few  years. 
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CONVERSION    OP    EDWARD    EVER- 
ETT HALE,  JR. 

Professor  of  English  in  Union  College. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  watch- 
meetings  in  the  now  nearly  one  bun- 
dled years  of  history  of  the  State  St. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  was  held  Sunday  evening, 
fiom  7:30  until  midnight.  Between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  people 
crowded  the  auditorium,  remaining  un- 
til 10:30,  and  some  four  hundred  until 
the  New  Year  dawned.  Twenty-five  de- 
cided to  follow  Christ,  standing  on  their 
feet  in  response  to  the  pastor's  invita- 
tion. An  altar  service  of  power  was 
'held  at  the  close.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
est  features  was  an  address  by  Miss 
Bertha  Sanford,  of  Washington,  who 
opened  the  revival  meeting  in  State  St. 
Church  just  one  year  ago.  The  chief 
interest  centered,  however,  about  the 
address  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
professor  of  English  in  Union  College, 
one  of  the  converts  of  the  Dawson  meet- 
ings held  in  this  church  last  November. 
Dr.  Hale's  conversion  'has  caused  a  pro- 
found impression  in  the  college  and  in 
the  entire  community,  and  his  address, 
in  which  he  recounted  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  his  decision,  was 
listened  to  almost  breathlessly  by  the 
large  congregation.  A  few  sentences 
from  the  more  personal  part  of  the  ad- 
dress are  here  given: 

"All  denominations  lay  more  or  less 
stress  on  one  phase  or  another  of  relig- 
ious experience,  some  lay  more  stress 
on  faith,  some  on  creed,  some  on  good 
works,  while  others,  I  believe,  like  this 
church,  lay  more  stress  on  definite  re- 
ligious experience,  because  experience 
is  a  work  on  which  faith  is  founded. 

"The  call  of  Christ  I  conceive  to  be 
that  time  in  a  man's  life  when  an  im- 
pulse comes  to  surrender  everything  for 
Christ.  We  all  come  to  a  place  in  our 
lives  v/hen  we  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  our  life,  and  Christ 
speaks  to  us  in  that  still  small  voice, 
and  if  we  accept  him,  he  brings  us  into 
the  new  life.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
hearing  the  call  and  giving  ourselves 
to  Christ. 

"Personally  I  had  no  expectation  that 
the  call  of  Christ  would  come  to  me.  I 
think  most  of  you  here  who  know  me 
personally  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
was  not  the  man  you  would  have  ex- 
pected to  confess  Christ  here  in  this 
meeting-house.  If  you  will  pardon 
these  personal  references  I  will  give 
you  a  few  reasons  why.  I  am  of  New 
England  birth,  and  a  New  Englander 
is  not  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  any- 
thing emotional.  I  am  a  man  of  books, 
ot  an  intellectual  life,  associated  con- 
stantly with  students,  and  such  men  do 
not  take  such  steps  under  enthusiasm. 
Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  Unitarian,  and  that  they  are 
known  as  a  sect  which  lays  more  stress 
on  reason  and  intellect  than  on  the 
heart.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
I  would  have  been  led  to  accept  Christ 
in  a  revival  meeting  in  a  Methodist 
Church?     No  disrespect  to  this  church. 

"By  my  personal  experience  I  can  say 
that  the  way  to  the  cross  is  through 
prayer.  The  first  sermon  preached  here 
by  Dr.  Dawson  was  one  on  prayer,  and 
it  was  almost  by  accident  I  happened  to 
go.     I  only  thought  of  bearing  an  ex- 


cellent preacher.  I  did  not  find  much 
I  had  not  thought  of  before;  but  I  said, 
what  he  says  is  sensible,  and  I  will  try 
it;  and  as  I  walked  down  from  church 
that  day  I  prayed  that  God  would  give 
me  the  best  he  had  for  me.  Monday 
came,  and  I  gave  myself  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  week.  I  did  not  go  to 
hear  Dr.  Dawson  at  once  again.  It  was 
not  until  Thursday  night  that  I  came 
to  this  meeting-house;  but  during  that 
time  I  continued  this  express  prayer, 
and  I  must  admit  with  a  little  more 
interest  than  usual.  I  went  to  hear 
Dr.  Dawson  again  on  Friday,  Sunday 
and  Monday,  and  during  this  time  I  be- 
came conscious  of  a  curious  change 
which  was  going  on  in  myself,  which 
I  did  not,  and  cannot  now,  explain. 
Many  things  which  had  been  much  to 
me — indeed,  all — had  ceased  to  interest 
me.  Interest  in  life  began  to  have  a 
curious  dullness  in  regard  to  some 
things.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  carrying 
oul  of  my  regular  college  duties,  but  in 
art,  literature,  nature,  etc.  I  began  te 
tiaye  a  greater  love  for  others,  for  hu- 
manity,  for   people   in   general. 

"On  Thursday  night  he  preached  on 
'The  Delusions  of  this  Life;'  on  Friday 
night  he  preached  on  the  'Visit  of  Nico- 
demus  to  Jesus  by  night;'  on  Sunday 
night  he  preached  on  the  text  of  the 
burning  bush  and  how  it  was  not  con- 
sumed by  the  fire;  on  Monday  night  he 
preached  on  the  Greeks  who  came  say- 
ing, 'We  would  see  Jesus,'  and  he  said 
tbey  found  not  a  poet,  not  a  philoso- 
pher, not  a  leader  of  the  people,  but  one 
whose  life  had  been  a  constant  sacrifice 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Then 
it  was  on  invitation  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Adams — whom  I  shall  never  forget  in 
that  respect — I  made  the  decision  to 
follow  Christ.  I  said:  'I  am  a  sinner. 
I  am  resolved  to  surrender  and  take 
up  the  spiritual  ministry  of  Christ.' 
The  call  of  the  cross  is  not  merely  a 
call  to  forgiveness,  but  a  call  to  love 
and  work  for  Christ.  He  has  said:  'In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.' 

"I  think  there  is  still  something  for 
those  who  come  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
If  we  have  the  spirit  and  love  of  Christ, 
we  will  serve  him  in  every  word  and  act 
of  our  lives.  Up  to  the  very  last  of  his 
ministry  Christ  labored  with  his  dis- 
ciples. At  the  last  supper  he  asked 
Peter  three  times  in  succession:  'Simon 
Peter,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  all 
these?'  and  Christ's  answer  each  time 
was  simple:  'Feed  my  sheep.'  " — Zion's 
Herald. 


eigners.  For  some  "unaccountable" 
reason  Mr.  Gompers  never  made  any 
reply.  The  Chinese  are  noted  for  giv- 
ing pills  hard  to  swallow.  Mr.  Gompers 
took  it.     There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 


Ng  Poon  Chow,  editor  of  a  Chinese 
newspaper  published  in  San  Francisco, 
spoke  at  the  Men's  Club  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  Wednesday  even- 
ing. He  told  of  his  impressions  of  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Eastern  states,  during 
which  he  interviewed  President  Roose- 
velt and  was  entertained  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  One  of  the 
interesting  things  Mr.  Chew  did  was  to 
tell  the  Federated  Labor  Conference 
that  Mr.  Gompers,  who  is  cutting  a 
wide  swath  in  anti-oriental  antics,  is  a 
Russian  Jew  and  an  emigrant  to  this 
country.  He  told  Mr.  Gompers  to  his 
face  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
ference that  Mr.  Gompers  had  scarcely 
got  his  feet  warm  in  American  soil 
when  he  began  to  persecute  other  for- 


THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

Clement,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are 
the  brightest  names  in  the  era  imme- 
diately following  that  of  the  apostles — 
whom  they  may  have  known.  The  tu- 
mult and  persecution  in  which  they  liv- 
ed made  preservation  of  authentic  me- 
morials of  them  difficult.  Their  writings 
take  the  form  of  epistles  with  practical 
ends  in  view,  namely  the  preservation 
of  peace  among  believers  and  the  repu- 
diation of  heresy.  They  are  not  equal  to 
scripture,  but  it  has  been  said  of  them, 
that  they  still  shine  with  the  evening 
red  of  the  apostolic  day.  Some  of  these 
epistles  continued  to  be  read  in  public 
worship  as  late  as  180  A.  D.  Some  were 
even  included  in  the  manuscripts  of 
scripture.  St.  Clement  surpasses  the 
others  in  fame.  This  may  be  partly 
because  he  lived  at  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  was  reputed  to  be  next,  or 
next  but  one,  to  St.  Peter  as  primate  of 
Rome  (92-102  A.  D.)  The  tradition  is 
that  he  was  an  educated  Roman  on  a 
visit  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  con- 
verted by  St.  Peter,  became  'his  compan- 
ion and  wrote  in  his  name.  His  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  among  the 
remains  of  post-apostolic  literature.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  banished  by 
Trajan  and  martyred  by  drowning  in 
the  sea.  Calm  dignity  and  executive 
wisdom  were  his  characteristics.  Thir- 
teen popes  bear  his  name. 


Alike  from  our  good  works  and  our 
bad  ones,  from  our  holiest  thought  and 
our  poorest  prayer,  we  come  back — - 
and  all  these  only  press  the  more 
earnestly  to  our  lips  and  our  hearts  the 
thought,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner." Here  alone  is  the  sinner's  refuge 
and  the  believer's  joy. — James  Vaughn. 


Nothing  mars  a   man's   pleasure   like 
the  pleasure  that  mars  him. 


Mills  College  and  seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  the  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
credited to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offered  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  1906. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  O.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,  California. 
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Pacific   presbyterian. 


Our  Qgfope  an*  &itt* 

ALWAYS  BE  TRUE. 

Be  true  to  yourself  in  the  battle  of  life, 

My  lad  with  the  laughing  eye, 
Look  the  world  in  the  face  with  a  fear- 
less gaze, 

Neither  telling  nor  acting  a  lie. 
Be   ready  to  help   a  friend   in   distress, 

As  you'd  have  that  friend  help  you; 
Be   a   champion    brave   in   a   righteous 
cause, 

But  whatever  you  are,  be  true! 

You  will  find  many  dangers  along  your 
way, 
And  snares  that  are  hid  from  sight; 
But  remember  the  watchword,  be  true 
to  yourself, 
And  do  what  you  know  to  be  right. 
Beware   of    a'  mean,    underhanded   act, 
Be   honest   the   whole   way   through; 
Be  noble  in  actions,  in  thoughts,  and  in 
words, 
And  whatever  you  are,  be  true! 

Though    falsehood    may    wear    a   I  cwil- 
dering  smile, 
Remember  your   whole  life   long 
That  truth  never  came  in  guise  of  de- 
ceit; 
False  colors  to  knaves  belong. 
So  let  me  advise  you,  my  merry  young 
lad, 
To  be  honest  in  all  that  you  do; 
Be  a  faithful  friend  and  generous  foe, 
But  whatever  you  are,  be  true! 

— Selected. 


THE  HERALD. 


"Why  don't  you  sing,  Mr.  Bluebird?" 
asked  the  alert  little  Sparrow. 

"I  can't  sing!  I'm  perfectly  miser- 
able. Just  look  at  this  ice  and  snow, 
and  feel  that  cutting,  cruel  wind.  Sing, 
indeed!" 

"I  know  the  weather's  very  uncom- 
fortable, but  if  you'll  only  give  us  a 
song — just  one  sweet  song  of  yours — 
things  will  brighten  up  a  whole  lot," 
said   the   coaxing   Sparrow. 

"Small  good  my  poor  little  voice 
would  do  to  help  matters;  and  anyway 
I  believe  it  is  frozen  in  my  throat  with 
this  terrible  weather." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  so  very  bad!  My,  if 
ycu'd  seen  some  of  the  storms  we've 
had  up  here  this  winter!  And  even  the 
sunshine  was  icy  some  of  those  zero 
days.  Such  great  snowdrifts  ,and  fierce 
winds,  and  so  little  food!  Why,  I  near- 
ly lost  heart  myself  more  than  once, 
and  I'm  no  coward." 

"No,  you  seem  very  brave  indeed, 
but  I'm  not.  If  I  found  any  worse 
weather  than  is,  I  should  surely  die!" 


said  the  disconsolate  little  Bluebird. 

"Perhaps  you  would.  I  know  you 
are  quite  delicate,  although  your  voice 
is  strong,  and  so  very  sweet;  and  if  I 
had  it,  I  would  sing — oh,  how  I  would 
sing!  But,  as  you  know,  I  can  only 
chirp — just  two  or  three  notes  over  and 
over." 

"I  won't  sing  a  note  until  I  feel  bet- 
ter!" said  the  stubborn  little  Bluebird; 
"and  if  you  feel  like  chirping  on  such 
a  dismal  day  as  this,  why,  you  may, 
Mr.  Sparrow!" 

"The  people  over  in  that  house  are 
very  tired  of  hearing  me;  some  other 
voice  would  be  a  pleasant  change. 
They've  had  a  hard  time  this  winter, 
and  they've  about  discouraged.  Some 
have  been  sick,  and  all  have  been  lone- 
some. You  might  cheer  them  very 
much  with  a  spring  carol,  if — if  you 
would  only  make  an  effort!" 

"I  can't.  I'm  homesick,  and  need 
cheering   myself." 

"Well,  I  really  must  be  going,"  said 
the  Sparrow.  "This  is  my  busy  day; 
but  I  shall  be  listening  in  case  you 
change  your  mind  and  give  us  a  song." 

But  the  dismayed  and  sulky  Blue- 
bird fluffed  his  feathers  more  closely 
around  his  feet,  and  sat  silent  on  the 
leafless  old  apple-tree. 

At  last  the  house-door  opened,  and  a 
man  came  outside.  He  swept  the  snow 
from  the  steps,  looked  up  at  the  gray 
sky,  and,  shivering  in  the  chill  wind, 
pulled  up  his  coat-collar  and  welkedj 
slowly  and  dejectedly  toward  the  barn. 

Then  the  children  came  out  ready 
for  school. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  a  single  bit," 
wailed  one.  "I'm  so  tired  tramping 
to  school  in  the  deep  snow,  an'  it's  sure 
to  snow  some  more  'fore  we  come 
back." 

"Oh!  oh!  How  cold  that  wind  is! 
said  the  other  child.  "I'm  tired  an' 
tired  of  winter;  it  ain't  a  bit  of  fun 
any  more;  but  I  don't  believe  it's  ever 
going  to  get  warm  weather,  or  anything 
grow  any  more." 

"Oh,  there  must  be  a  change  soon," 
said  the  patient  mother.  "Only  a  few 
weeks  now,  dears,  and  the  spring  must 
come.  Perhaps  this  will  be  the  very 
last  snow!" 

At  the  small-paned  window  above 
sat  an  invalid  with  thin  white  face. 
No  one  was  so  worn  and  weary  with 
winter  as  was  s'he. 

"When  spring  comes" — so  the  old 
doctor  had  said  many  times — "then 
you  will  get  well  in  the  warm,  healing 
air;  but  you  must  stay  in  until  spring 
is  here — stay  in  and  wait  patiently!" 

And  she  had  counted  months  and 
weeks  and  days,  and  still  snow  and  ice 
covered  the  ground.     Would  there  ever 


be  any  signs  of  spring?     It  was  so  hard 
to  wait! 

The  Bluebird  felt  his  heart  stirring 
with  pity.  He  knew!  Oh,  he  knew 
that  spring  was  coming!  He  had 
passed  her  on  the  way  up  from  the 
Southland.  He  had  seen  the  young 
grass  growing  in  her  footprints,  and  the 
buds  on  the  trees  and  bushes  swelling 
under  'her  warm  breath.  Oh,  he  knew 
that  she  was  near  at  hand!  Should  he 
be  her  herald,  and,  forgetting  his  own 
discomfort,  tell  the  glad  tidings  to 
these  weary,  discouraged  people? 

He  stood  up  on  his  perch;  he  flitted 
to  a  higher  branch;  he  felt  'his  throat 
swelling  with  an  eager  stress-^  and 
then — and  then — oh,  that  song  with- 
out words!  How  much  it  told  of  hope, 
cheer,  joy,  assurance,  and  ecstasy  —  a 
scng  needing  no  words. 

The  children  waited  breathlessly  by 
the  gate.  The  mother  patted  the 
baby's  head,  and  said:  "Listen,  oh,  lis- 
ten!" The  invalid  stood  up  by  her  win- 
dow and  smiled;  her  face  grew  radiant 
with  hope.  The  man  came  to  the  barn- 
door whistling  uader  his  breath.  The 
clouds  parted  to  let  the  sunshine 
through,  and  the  wind,  ashamed  of  its 
harshness,  went  quietly  away.  And 
the  Bluebird,  who  had  been  so  disheart- 
ened and  cowed  by  the  storm,  sang  on 
and  on,  feeling  his  own  heart  grow 
warm  and  glad  with  the  effort  he  was 
making  to  cheer  others. 

"Hear  the  dear  bird,  mamma!  Oh, 
do  hear!  Spring  is  surely  coming 
now!"  and  the  children  danced  gaily 
off  to  school,  while  the  mother  scatter- 
ed some  crumbs  of  bread  along  the 
fence  for  the  bird's  breakfast. 

And  the  busy  sparrow  off  in  the  dis- 
tance chirped:  "Ha!  ha!  I  thought 
he'd  have  to  sing  before  long,  bless 
him!" — Emma  A.  Lente,  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald. 


One  Sunday,  as  a  certain  minister 
was  returning  homeward,  he  was  ae- 
costed  by  an  old  woman,  who  said: 
"Oh,  sir,  well  do  I  like  the  day  that 
you  preach!" 

The  minister  was  aware  that  he  was 
not  very  popular  and  he  answered: 
"My  good  woman,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
There  are  too  few  like  you.  And  why 
do  you  like  when  I  preach?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  "when  you 
preach  I  always  get  a  good  seat." 


A   young  doctor   said  to  a   girl: 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  have  a 
heart   affection   for  you?" 

"Have  you  had  it  lung?"  she  coyly 
inquired. 

"O,  yes;  I  feel  I  will  liver  troubled 
life  without  you,"  he  responded. 

"Then  you  had  better  asthma,"  she 
softly  murmured. — The  Medical  Rec- 
ord. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and  Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the   History  and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins    February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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:  9-16. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 
First  Quarter.     Lessop  V. 

Matthew    iv:  1-11.      February    4,    1900. 

HOME    READINGS. 

M — The  Temptation  of  Jesus, 
iv:  1-11. 

Tu — "Not  by  By  Bread  Only." 
viii:  1-6. 

W — Kept  by  Angels.     Psa.  lixi 

Th — "Thou  Shalt  Not  Tempt." 
vi:  3-16. 

F — Enduring  Temptation.  James  i: 
1-15. 

S — Our  Defense.     Eph.  vi:  10-18. 

S — Able  to  Succor.     Heb.  ii:  10-18. 

Jesus  had  a  true  human  soul.  This 
was  the  citadel  the  devil  sought  to 
storm.  In  his  human  nature,  Jesus 
must  needs  make  the  transit  from  the 
innocence,  which  may  be  called  instinc- 
tive, to  that  which  is  the  outcome  of 
choice.  This  transit  was  not  made  en- 
tirely in  this  ordeal  of  the  temptation, 
though  this  may  have  been  its  crucial 
epoch. 

Jesus  triumphed  as  man,  not  as 
God.  It  was  the  victory  of  our  human- 
ity, as  Jesus  perfectly  identified  himself 
with  us;  just  such  a  victory  as  each  of 
us  may  win.  The  weapons  he  used, 
also,  are  the  very  ones  we  are  to  han- 
dle: Faith,  prayer,  scripture.  As  Je- 
sus, in  his  human  nature,  was  made 
perfect  by  his  successful  resistance  of 
temptation,  so  shall  we  be.  There  is 
both  exemplary  and  inspirational  force 
in  the  temptation  of  Jesus.  He  was 
tempted  as  we  are'.  He  was  tempted 
in  his  human  nature.  He  resisted  and 
conquered  as  a  man.  We  may,  we  must 
tread  the  same  way. 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 

A  patent  bullet-proof  cloth  is  claimed 


to  have  been  invented;  can  be  made 
into  garments  of  light  weight,  and  ab- 
solutely protect  the  wearer.  Did  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  form  such  an  impene- 
trable armor?  Was  it  impossible  for 
suggestions  of  evil  to  enter  his  soul? 
Then,  how  was  he  tempted  as  we  are? 
Such  a  theory  reduces  Jesus'  encounter 
to  B  sham  fight.  *  *  •  The  human  soul 
of  Jesus  was  not  overslaughed  by.  the 
divine.  The  temptation  was  addressed 
to  Jesus'  true  humanity.  As  second 
Adam,  he  overcame  where  the  first 
Adam  failed.  As  very  man,  he  learned 
by  what  he  suffered,  and  is  able  to  suc- 
cor the  tempted,  being  a  true  and  in- 
spiring exemplar.  *  *  *  The  devil  show- 
ed Jesus  a  short  cut  to  his  kingdom. 
I  He  is  doing  the  same  for  men  today. 
(He  whispers  to  the  bank  cashier:  "Why 
I  plod?  Why  let  funds  lie  idle?  Ma- 
nipulate and  double  them!  You  can  re- 
place them.  If  your  conscience  troubles 
ycu,  endow  a  college."  Numbers  fail 
to  say,  "Get  thee  hence."  *  *  *  The 
devil  has  a  subtle  power  to 
spread  a  mirage  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  earth,  and  all  their 
glory  and  "barbaric  gems  of  gold,"  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  ambitious,  and 
proffer  them  all  if  only  one  will  install 
him  as  master.  Pity  is,  so  many  fail 
to  thrust  the  tempter  through  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  say:  "It  stands 
written:  Worship  the  Lord,  and  'him 
or.ly  shalt  thou  serve."  *  *  *  Just  as 
Jesus  emerged  from  his  long  period  of 
absorbed  meditation,  and  his  physical 
nature  asserted  its  claims,  the  tempter 
injected  the  thought,  "If  you  really  are, 
as  you  imagine,  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand these  loaf-shaped  stones  to  be 
changed  into  bread,  and  by  that  means 
assure  yourself  of  your  divinity  and  ap- 
pease your  hunger."  But  Jesus  re- 
sponded: "The  Israelites  were  forty 
years  learning  the  dependence  upon  the 
simple  word  and  promise  of  God.  With 
their  example  I  ought  to  learn  the  les- 


son in  forty  days."  Again  Jesus  felt 
himself  to  be  standing  on  a  dizzy 
height.  The  devil  wanted  him  to  en- 
tertain in  his  mind  the  purpose  of  cast- 
ing himself  down;  but  Jesus  considered 
that  to  make  an  emergency  for  the  sake 
of  display  would  be  despicable.  Fin- 
ally, Jesus  knew  he  was  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  on  earth, — slowly,  and  by  his 
own  suffering.  Now,  the  kingdoms  dis- 
played to  him  as  in  a  panorama  are 
ottered  to  him  instantaneously  by  the 
god  of  this  world,  if  he  will  serve  him 
as  well  as  his  Father,  and  make  his 
mission  a  temporal  one,  such  as  the 
Jews  were  expecting.  The  moral  na- 
ture of  Jesus  rises  to  its  full  height,  as 
with  holy  wrath  he  scorns  the  very  sug- 
gestion, and  cries,  "Be  gone!"  to  the 
tempter. 


It  is  certain  if  you  never  desire  any- 
thing but  what  God  desires  you  will  al- 
ways attain  the  object  of  your  desires, 
because  God's  holy  will  can  never  fail 
of  being  entirely  performed.  How  hap- 
py we  when  we  covet  nothing  but  what 
God  pleases!  And  how  happy,  not  only 
because  our  own  will  is  accomplished, 
but  because  we  see  the  will  of  God, 
whom  we  love,  accomplished  in  us  and 
in  all  things.  It  is  the  second  consider- 
ation on  which  we  ought  chiefly  to 
dwell;  and  it  is  only  in  the  contentment 
o?  God,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  holy 
will,  that  we  ought  to  place  all  our  joy 
and  satisfaction. 


Noble  thoughts  make  noble  acts;  a 
soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  per- 
forms the  smallest  duties;  the  divinest 
views  of  life  penetrate  into  the  meanest 
emergencies. — Farrar. 
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The  Secuing    Cnaehine 
For  Family  Use. 


PEBf^IlESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  In  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  in 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  condition* 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  T. 
If.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
eall  upon  01  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlande. 

A  I'HAYEK. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


If  any  word  of  mine  has  caused  one  tear 

From  other  eyes  to  flow; 
If  I  'have  caused  one  shadow  to  appear 

On  any  face  I  know; 
If  but  one     thoughtless  word    of  mine 
has  stung 
Some  loving  heart  today; 
Or  if  the     word     I've  left     unsaid  has 
wrung 
A  single  sigh,  I  pray 
Thou  tender  Heart  of  Lore,  forgive  the 
sin 
Help  me  to  keep  in  mind 
That  if  at  last  I  would  thy  "well  done" 
win 
In  word  as  well   as  deed  I  must  be 
kind! 
— "O.  H."  in  Presbyterian  Standard. 


THE   FOOT-PATH   OF  PEACE.™"" 

To  be  glad  of  life,  because  it  gives  you 
the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to 
play,  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars. 

To  be  satisfied  with  your  possessions, 
but  not  contented  with  yourself  until 
you  have  made  the  best  of  them. 

To  covet  nothing  that  is  your  neigh- 
bor's except  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
gentleness  of  manners. 

To  despise  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept falsehood  and  meanness,  and  to 
fear  nothing  except  cowardice. 

To  be  governed  by  your  admirations 
rather  than  by  your  disgusts. 

To  think  seldom  of  your  enemies,  of- 
ten of  your  friends,  and  every  day  of 
Christ. 

To  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can, 
with  body  and  with  spirit,  in  God's  out- 
of-doors. 

These  are  little  guide-posts  on  the 
foot-path  to  peace. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


STOr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  QPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     AA     QeafV   St 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED 


RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

JAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


I     Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

*  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

American  and  European  Plan 

e?//onigoiTicri/  St.,  Cor.   Bush,  San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 

Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats. 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  5.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;    $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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Gbe  Ibaroer  Gasfc  of  Stanotno  Still 


IT 


WAIT  and  watch ;  before  my  eyes 
Methinks  the  night  grows  thin  and  gray ; 
I  wait  and  watch  the  eastern  skies 
To  see  the  golden  spears  uprise 
Beneath  the  oriflame  of  day ! 


Like   one  whose   limbs  are  bound  in   trance, 

I  hear  the  day  sounds  swell  and  grow, 
And  see  across  the  twilight  glance 
Troop  after  troop,  in  swift  advance, 
The  shining  ones  with  plumes  of  snow! 

I   know  the  errand  of  their  feet, 

I   know   what   mighty   work   is  theirs; 
I  can  but  lift  up  hands  unmeet 
The  threshing  floors  of  God  to  beat, 

And  speed  them  with  unworthy  prayers. 

I  will  not  dream  in  vain  despair 

The  steps  of  progress  wait  for  me ; 
The  puny  leverage  of  a  hair 
The  planet's  impulse  well  may  spare 
A  drop  of  dew  the  tided  sea. 

The  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  mine, 
And  yet  not  mine  if  understood ; 
For  one  shall  grasp  and  one  resign, 
One  drink'life's  rue,  and  one  its  wine, 
And  God  shall  make  the  balance  good. 

O  power  to  do!    O  baffled  will! 

O  prayer  and  action !    ye  are  one. 
Who   may  not  strive   may  yet   fulfill 
The  harder  task  of  standing  still, 

And  good  but  wished  with  God  is  done! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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THE    COLLEGIAN'S    "EUREKA." 

William  F.  Anderson,  D.D. 

"I  exiled  myself  to  forget  myself, 
and  I  found  something.  Do  you  know 
what  it  was?  It  was  myself."  A  gift- 
ed modern  writer  thus  describes  the  ex- 
perience of  a  typical  New  York  busi- 
ness man  who  had  broken  in  health  un- 
der the  severe  stress  of  our  modern  life. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  find 
himself.  The  author  of  one  of  the  very 
latest  works  on  theology,  in  'his  analy- 
sis of  personality,  declares  that  self- 
consciousness  consists  of  (1)  Self- 
grasp,  and  (2)  Self-estimate;  to  which 
I  desire  to  add,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,    (3)    Self-direction. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  Self- 
grasp.  That  is  indeed  a  great  power  of 
the  human  soul  by  which  it  becomes 
conscious  of  its  own  states  and  activ- 
ities; by  which  it  seems  to  stand  apart 
from  itself,  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
itself  careful  scrutiny;  and  to  regard  it- 
self as,  though  in  a  real  sense,  objective 
to  itself. 

In  the  interests  of  the  largest  moral 
self-hood,  we  summon  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  supreme  opportunity  in  this 
generation,  to  give  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter  of  self-discovery.  To 
ccme  home  to  the  greatness  of  the  in- 
nerself  will  be  a  real  discovery  to  the 
young  people  who  have  not  found  them- 
selves. He  who  heeds  this  injunction 
will  find  himself  standing  face  to  face 
with  duty,  with  destiny,  with  eternity, 
with   God. 

But  we  are  also  to  consider  Self-es- 
timate as  an  element  of  personality. 
This   involves  self-valuation. 

But  how  shall  we  arrive  at  a  correct 
standard  of  self-estimation?  Let  me 
warn  you  against  the  low  and  earthly 
standards.  Saint  Paul  found  the  Co- 
rinthians "measuring  themselves  by 
themselves  and  comparing  themselves 
among  themselves."  But,  having  shown 
the  unwisdom  of  this  'human  standard, 
Saint  Paul  brings  to  the  Corinthians 
the  true  standard  as  it  is  found  in 
Christ.  Here,  then,  is  the  model  by 
which  men  are  to  estimate  themselves. 
The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  shall  arrive  at  a 


■  correct  conclusion  in  the  work  of  self- 
estimation.  His  character  furnishes 
the  mark  at  which  we  must  aim  if  we 
are  to  attain  the  highest.  He  is  man- 
hood at  its  best.  His  character  is  a 
challenge  to  the  men  and  women  of 
lofty  aspiration  and  noble  purpose.  In 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  touching  his 
highest  possibilities,  the  collegian  is  to 
eptimate  these  possibilities,  in  the  light 
Of  Him  whose  character  more  than  tran- 
scends the  dreams  of  prophets  and  of 
sages;  who  is  himself  the  express  image 
of  God's  person,  the  brightness  of  God's 
glory. 

But  we  plead  also  for  a  wise  and 
earnest  Self-direction.  This  gives  us 
the  picture  of  self-hood  in  action,  of 
personality  on  the  aggressive  side.  It 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  ideal  of 
service.  What  an  opportunity  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  today  afford  the 
man  of  earnest,  moral  purpose!  The 
materials  are  all  at  hand.  No  former 
generation  has  thrown  down  such  a 
challenge  to  potential  personality  to  en- 
ter upon  the  work  of  masterful  direc- 
tion. 

Personality  affords  the  supreme  op- 
portunity for  truth  and  principles  to 
become  dynamic.  He  who  becomes  the 
dynamic  power  of  great  truths  and 
great  principles  and  brings  these 
truths  and  principles  to  bear  upon 
the  needs  of  the  age  which  he 
seeks  to  serve  lives  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  the  morning  of  op- 
portunity for  every  true  collegian  who 
would  serve  his  age. 

I  summon  you  by  the  sacredness  of 
all  the  issues  of  life  to  the  duty  of  Self- 
grasp,  Self-estimate,  Self-direction.  Take 
yourself  in  'hand  earnestly;  build  up  a 
ncble,  self-hood  according  to  the  divine 
standard  of  life.  Come  to  the  maze  and 
whirl  of  life  with  a  masterful  power  of 
self-direction  toward  the  highest  moral 
ends,  toward  the  serving  of  the  noblest 
ideals.      In   this  work   of  Self-direction, 


link  yourself  with  God,  with  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ.  Let  your  life  be  the  expres- 
sion of  his  ideal  in  life.  Thus  the  end 
will  be  the  full  measure  of  life's  high- 
est reward  and  a  blessed  immortality. 


GENTLE  SARCASM. 

Of  the  late  Bishop  Ames  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  told:  While  presiding 
over  a  certain  conference  in  the  West, 
a  member  began  a  tirade  against  uni- 
versities and  education,  thanking  God 
that  he  had  never  been  corrupted  by 
contact  with  a  college.  After  proceed- 
ing thus  for  a  few  minutes,  the  Bishop 
interrupted  with  the  question,  "Do  I 
understand  that  the  brother  thanks 
God  for  his  ignorance?" 

"Well,  yes,"  was  the  answer,  "you 
can  put  it  that  way  IF  you  want  to." 

"Well,  all  I  have  to  say,"  said  the 
Bishop,  in  his  sweetest  tone,  "all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  the  brother  has  a  good 
deal  to  thank  God  for." 


Mills  College  and  Seminary 
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THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Is  San  Francisco  a  Christian  city?  was  the  question 
asked  not  long  ago  by  The  Pacific  Churchman,  the 
organ  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Churchman  had  gathered  the  statistics  of 
the  different  Protestant  churches  in  San  Francisco  and 
had  found  that  the  membership  was  only  about  16,000. 
The  Episcopalians  led  with  4,064;  the  Presbyterians 
and  .Methodists  stood  next  with  about  3,000  each;  the 
Congregationalists  came  next  in  order  with  2,500,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  16,000  were  identified  with  the 
Baptist,  the  Disciple,  the  Greek,  the  Unitarian  and  the 
Swedenborgian  churches  in  the  order  here  given.  No 
reports  were  received  from  the  Lutheran  and  a  few 
small  independent  bodies.  Some  estimate  was  made 
of  the  Protestant  Christians  not  having  membership  in 
the  city,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  total 
number  of  protestant  Christians  in  San  Francisco  was 
about  20,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  from  those  re- 
porting was  a  little  less  than  16,000,  and  the  Lutheran 
membership  is  small,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  esti- 
mate is  at  least  2,000  too  high.  Accurate  computation 
would  not  give  more  than  18,000  Protestant  Christians 
in  this  city,  and  not  more  than  17,000  church  members. 

The  Churchman  desired  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
religious  forces  of  the  city,  and  ascertained  that  there 
were  1,200  members  of  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Inas- 
much as  only  one  person  in  each  family  is  counted  as  a 
member,  this  showed  that  there  were  between  five  and 
six  thousand  Jewish  people  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  the  religious  forces  of  the  city.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic population  was  estimated  at  200,000,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  that  "the  responsibility  for  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  the  city  rests  peculiarly  on  the 
Roman  Church."  "If  on  a  certian  day,"  said  The 
Churchman,  "all  the  Protestant  pulpits  of  the  city  rang 
out  with  a  call  to  civic  duty,  the  number  reached  would 
not  be  five  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  would  doubt- 
less include  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  best  of  the 
population,  but  the  number  would  be  small.  The 
churches  can  lay  hands  upon  and  count  upon  for  active 
support  only  a  small  number,  and  they  would  be  divid- 
ed. One's  heart  grows  sick  at  the  story  of  graft,  at  the 
prize-fights  (condemned  by  editorials  in  most  of  the 
papers,  but  furthered  in  every  way  by  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  same  papers),  at  the  gambling,  the  drink- 
ing, the  nameless  hells  yawning  before  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  city.  And  the  Christian  army 
which  goes  out  to  meet  this  is  not  only  small  but 
divided." 


Since  these  statistics  were  gathered  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  counted  the  church  attendance  in  San  Fnancisco. 
The  count  was  made  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber, on  the  10th.  It  included  the  attendance  at  the 
morning  and  the  evening  services,  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  young  people's  societies.  The  total  was  86,643. 
The  Protestant  attendance  was  32,860.  This  included 
the  Salvation  Army's  indoor  attendance,  which  was 
689;  the  Christian  Science,  which  was  1,115;  tne  Zion 
Hall  (Dowie)  which  was  126;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after- 
noon meeting  for  men,  which  numbered  260,  and 
several  small  miscellaneous  gatherings. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  total  Protestant 
attendance  of  32,860  included  the  Sunday-school  and 
young  people's  society  attendance  as  well  as  that  at 
the  two  preaching  services.  The  total  attendance  at 
the  preaching  services  was  18,406;  10,528  at  the  morn- 
ing services  and  7,878  at  the  evening.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  the  Protestant  Sunday-schools  was  9,812. 
Not  a  few  persons  were  counted  twice;  some  were 
counted  three  or  four  times,  being  in  attendance  at  all 
four  of  the  services.  The  Roman  Catholic  attendance 
of  53.783  was  for  all  of  the  services  of  the  day,  both  for 
adults  and  children,  and  they  varied  in  number  from 
three  to  five. 

This  attendance  at  religious  services  of  all  kinds 
in  San  Francisco  does'  not  indicate  that  the  churches 
are  reaching  the  people  as  they  should  be  reached — as 
they  must  be  reached  if  the  church  is  to  do  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  work  it  is  called  to  do. 

Our  cotemporary,  The  Pacific  Churchman,  said  in 
its  article:  "We  need  unity;  we  need  common  ag- 
gressive action ;  we  need  some  great  central  cathedral 
right  on  the  crowded  streets,  where  a  mighty  voice  can 
be  heard  by  a  mighty  throng.  We  need  such  a  change 
in  Christian  conditions  that  the  city  must  listen  when 
the  church  speaks." 

Just  what  is  included  by  The  Churchman  in  the 
word  "church"  we  do  not  know.  A  subsequent 
article,  having  the  caption  "The  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," related  merely  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
that  article  the  importance  of  reaching  out  after  the 
unchurched  multitudes  was  emphasized,  and  it  was 
said :  "There  are  all  too  many  people  everywhere 
who  would  rather  decorate  their  own  church  than 
build  one  in  a  neglected  and  needy  part  of  the  city. 
We  have  a.  completely  false  perception  of  the  right 
proportion  in  church  matters.  So  long  as  our  own 
parish  churches  prosper  and  are  adorned  we  ask  our- 
selves no  uneasy  questions  about  those  who  are  going 
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unshepherded.  People  of  other  parishes  can  sink  or 
swim  for  all  we  care;  and  if  there  is  need  of  a  church 
in  a  certain  district,  let  the  people  there  get  it.  If  they 
can't,  they  don't  deserve  it." 

This  was  followed  by  the  declaration  that  there  is 
a  great  lack  on  the  part  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  of  any  real  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  a  church  in  a  given  city  "must  be  a  unit,  must  be 
dominated  by  one  purpose  and  carried  out  with  one 
united  effort."  With  reference  again  to  San  Francisco 
it  was  said:  "Most  of  us  are  not  really  churchmen. 
We  are  merely  individualists  masquerading  as  church- 
men. We  don't  really  care,  except  in  a  vague  theoret- 
ical way,  that  the  church  should  grow  unless  it  means 
that  our  parish  should  grow  too.  Our  first  question 
about  new  work  is  always,  'May  it  not  perhaps  take 
two  people  who  rent  pews  away  from  us?'  We  would 
rather  that  we  keep  those  two  people  than  that  the 
church  gain  a  hundred  by  a  new  work. 

Furthermore,  we  claim  to  find  our  leadership  and 
unity  in  the  episcopate ;  but  most  of  us  are  really  con- 
gregationalists.  We  have  no  desire  that  the  church 
work  in  a  given  city  shall  be  a  unity  under  the  bishop 
if  it  means  that  we  must  sink  our  own  preferences,  our 
own  habits,  our  own  petty  parochial  policies  in  the 
common  purpose  of  spreading  the  kingdom.  And  so 
we  fail,  and  must  fail  until  we  rise  to  the  great  con- 
ception of  a  united  municipal  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
church.  **'"'*  There  is  need  of  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  church's  evangelizing  mission.  There  is 
need  of  an  adequate  conception  of  her  united  municipal 
duty.  The  churches  in  San  Francisco  must  become 
the  Church  in  San  Francisco.  Then  you  will  get 
money  and  clergy  and  church  buildings  and  growth  in 
numbers,  as  well  as  in  Christian  life." 

Yes,  the  churches  in  San  Francisco  must  become 
the  Church  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  must  be  the  United 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  not  merely  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  nor  the  church  of  any  other 
order,  or  of  a  dozen  orders,,  working  independently, 
and  therefore  desultorily,  wastefully.  and  compara- 
tively, ineffectually. 

What  would  be  the  conditions  educationally  if 
public  school  work  were  carried  on  in  the  same  unsys- 
tematic and  unbusiness-like  manner  that  character- 
izes religious  work?  Our  children  would  not  be  edu- 
cated. What  is  needed  in  San  Francisco  is  that  church- 
es should  be  established  somewhat  as  schools  are 
established  and  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work 
that  the  unchurched  multitudes  can  be  laid  hold  of, 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  church  and  trained 
for  righteousness.  May  God  speed  the  day  when 
through  federation,  or  organic  union,  we  shall  have 
the  United  Church  of  San  Francisco!  Until  that  day 
does  come  we  do  not  expect  much  religiously  for  our 
city  of  450,000  people. 

We  heard  a  layman  say  recently  in  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  union  of  certain  Congregational 
churches  in  this  city  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
field  of  his  own  church  thoroughly  worked  first.  But 
it  cannot  be  thoroughly  worked ;  nor  can  any  field  un- 
der the  present  system.  Not  only  pastors  are  needed, 
but  assistant  pastors,  church  visitors  and  workers  of 
various  kinds ;  and  all  must  be  trained  and  paid  work- 
ers. There  must  needs  be  a  division  of  labor.  There 
isn't  a  pastor  in  San  Francisco  who  is  able  to  care  for 
his  charge  and  work  his  field  in  any  proper  manner. 
The  churches  here  and  everywhere  must  adopt  the 
methods  suggested  by  modern  business  life  or  sink 
down  to  lower  planes  of  influence  and  accomplishment. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

It  is  well  for  the  church  to  know  how  workingmen 
regard  it  and  what  they  are  saying  concerning  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  publish  this  week  a  paper  read  not  long 
ago  at  an  Association  meeting  in  Oakland  by  Mr.T. 
T.  Frickstad  of  that  city.  Mr.  Frickstad  was  for  sev- 
.eral  years  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  perhaps  longer,  has  been  working  as  a 
carpenter.  He  is  well  educated ;  is,  we  believe,  a 
graduate  of  Yak  Divinity  School ;  and  has  given 
much  thought  to  industrial  problems.  He  stands  well 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  workmen,  and  in  all 
probability  represents  the     sentiment  of  many. 

But  in  our  judgment  his  pafier  does  not  correctly 
set  forth  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  church  toward 
the  workingmen.  The  church  does  have  their  interests 
at  heart ;  and,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  min- 
isters are  not  looking  at  business  and  labor  troubles 
from  the  employer's  point  of  view.  Last  week  we  pub- 
lished an  address  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  of 
Oakland,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  which  far  more  correctly  represents 
the  attitude  of  the  church.  Mr.  Brown  was  chosen  by 
the  Ministerial  Union  of  Oakland  several  months  ago 
to  represent  them  in  a  fraternal  way  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Central  Labor  Council  of  that  city,  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  such  a  representative  would  be  wel- 
come therein.  His  attendance  has  been  mutually  ad- 
vantageous and  helpful.  At  the  state  convention  in 
Oakland  recently  his  address  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic applause,  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  be  incor- 
porated in  the  minutes.  Mr.  Brown  said  of  cdurse 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  and  indorse  all  that  the  la- 
bor unions  have  done  and  are  doing.  Neither  do  the 
members  of  the  unions  in  general  do  so.  But  he  was 
there  with  a  sympathetic  heart,  with  a  desire  to  be 
helpful,  and  to  have  everywhere  the  square  thing  done 
betwen  man  and  man,  and  so  represented  every  min- 
ister in  the  Oakland  Union  and  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  with  now  and  then  an  exception  throughout  the 
land. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  in  The  Westminster, 
a  Presbyterian  paper  published  in  Philadelphia,  of  an 
open  rebuke  being  gven  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Stone  of 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  to  a  friend  who 
made  mention  of  a  net  profit  of  $30,000  in  one  year  in 
his  business.  Not  long  after  this  remark  Mr.  Stone 
was  going  with  this  gentleman  throngh  his  large 
manufacturing  plant  and  he  saw  girls  in  his  employ 
"literally  standing  in  water,  so  damp  was  the  room  in 
which  they  were  working."  The  minister  felt  that  a 
rebuke  was  needed  and  he  had  the  courage  to  give  it. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
toward  the  workingmen  is  indicated  by  its  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Church  and  Labor  with  the 
hope  that  the  church  and  labor  organizations  might 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other.  The 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  has  had 
a  Labor  Committee  for  several  years.  Its  aim  is  to 
help  the  churches  to  come  into  sympathetic  relation 
with  labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized.  Other 
denominations  are  working  to  the  same  end,  and  all 
have  found  their  efforts  welcomed  by  workingmen, 
and  have  seen  not  a  little  fruitage  from  those  efforts. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  last  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  which  were  the  words :  "We  welcome  aid 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Church  and  Labor." 
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As  we  write  this  editorial  there  comes  to  our  at- 
tention an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
shows  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral Federated  Union  of  New  York  City  to  the  ad- 
mission of  fraternal  delegates  from  the  New  York 
Presbytery.  But  the  source  of  this  opposition  is  sig- 
nificant. It  was  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  socialistic  ele- 
ment of  the  union.  The  report  states:  "One  after 
another  socialistic  speakers  got  up,  some  of  them  de- 
nouncing the  clergy,  and  all  of  them  declaring  that  the 
clergymen  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  workingmen." 
One  member  of  the  union  showed  a  further  source  of 
opposition  when  he  said  in  defense  of  the  ministers: 
"The  clergymen  are  on  the  side  of  the  law.  That  is 
the  reason  the  saloon-keepers,  probably,  or  the  men  in 
the  saloons,  do  not  want  them.  All  that  the  clergy 
want  is  to  have  the  saloon-keepers  keep  the  law. 
Laws  are  not  made  to  be  broken." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  gospel  minister 
cannot,  if  true  to  his  calling,  be  in  accord  with  the 
workingmen  in  all  things;  and  that  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  some  workingmen  will  be  detached  from 
and  opposed  to  ministers  and  churches.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  says:' "This  is  the 
psychological  moment  in  the  history  of  labor,  when 
the  church  may  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in  the 
movement  if  she  grasps  her  opportunity  and  grapples 
fearlessly  with  the  problem."  And  this  also  from  the 
same  writer,  who  is  in  intimate  and  sympathetic  re- 
lations with  workingmen,  is  well  worth  quoting:  "Our 
churches  cannot  live  on  their  glorious  traditions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  man  on  the  street  doesn't  know  very 
much  about  them.  What  the  mechanic  in  the  shop 
wants  and  really  needs  is  Christian  fellowship  and 
practical  sympathy.  Somehow,  they  don't  find  them 
in  noble  church  creeds  and  stained  glass  windows. 
These  are  all  right  in  their  places,  and  of  real  service, 
but  if  men  cannot  find  in  the  church  some  other 
things  which  they  need,  they  will  go  elsewhere  for 
them.  There  is  no  law  which  compels  them  to  at- 
tend church,  and  they  know  it.  If  they  are  drawn  to 
it  at  all,  it  will  be  by  cords  of    love." 


G$t  G&dcitfc  Coast  in  QjJrief 

The  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  membership 
of  2,190.  The  average  age  of  the  members  is  twenty- 
one  and  one  half  years. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  at  Whit- 
tier  says  that  hoodlumism  and  juvenile  crime  are  on 
the  increase  in  California.  It  is  stated  also  that  95  per 
cent  of  2,000  boys  sent  to  Whittier  have  been  users 
of  tobacco,  and  that  90  per  cent  were  cigarette  fiends. 

The  San  Francisco  evangelistic  committee  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  letters  received  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  after  correspondence  was  opened  up 
with  him  concerning  an  engagement  in  San  Francis- 
co the  latter  part  of  this  year.  There  was  on  them  the 
breath  of  a  true  Christian  spirit.  Dr.  Torrey  writes 
that  he  does  not  insist  on  a  union  of  all  the  evangelical 
forces  of  the  city,  but  that  it  is  desirable  and  better  to 
have  it  so.  The  matter  of  remuneration  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  it  being  stipulated  only 
that  arrangement  be  made  for  the  traveling  expenses 
and  entertainment  for  himself  and  Mr.  Alexander  and 
any  other  accompanying  workers. 

The  editorial  notes  under  the  caption  "The  Paci- 


fic Coast  in  Brief"  will  not  appear  for  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter this  week.  He  who  writes  them  goes  East  to  at- 
tend the  Tri-Church  Council  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  during  most  of  Feb- 
ruary. This  will  be  too  far  from  the  base  of  supply 
to  admit  of  the  writing  of  Pacific  coast  notes.  Such 
"Religious  World"  and  "Busy  World"  notes  will  be 
prepared  as  can  be  written  somewhat    on  the  fly. 

Bishop  Bell  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  gave  a  stirring  address  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  recent  Missionary  Institute  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  carried  off  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  speak  at  the  Institute 
meetings  in  those  states.  The  bishop  starts  this 
week  for  Ohio  to  attend  the  Tri-Church  Council 
which  will  be  composed  of  several  hundred  delegates 
from  the  Congregational,  United  Brethren  and  Meth- 
odist Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States. 

The  editor  of  the  California  Christian  Advocate 
says  in  his  annual  report  to  the  publishing  house  in 
New  \ork  that  the  Advocate  attempts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  about  10,000  Methodist  families  scattered 
through  the  states  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the 
territory  of  Arizona.  It  is  said  that  the  population  in 
many  places  is  constantly  changing  and  that  this  un- 
settled condition  of  society  makes  church  work  of 
all  kinds  excessively  difficult.  The  importance  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  a  missionary  field  is  emphasized  in 
this  report,  and  the  value  of  the  religious  paper  is 
set  forth  in  part  as  follows :  "The  need  of  sustaining 
a  strong  religious  paper  on  the  coast  cannot  be  de- 
nied. There  are  problems,  religious,  social  and  ec- 
clesiastical, which  require  special  treatment  at  close 
range.  The  work  of  the  church  within  the  patroniz- 
ing territory  of  the  Advocate  has  been  blessed  with 
good  revivals.  Our  educational  interests  have  been  ad- 
vanced ;  the  benevolent  collections  have  been  increas- 
ed beyond  the  maximum  of  any  preceding  year.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  so  completely 
overrun  with  religious  eccentricities  and  blistering 
'isms'  as  is  California,  but  the  integrity  of  the  church 
has  been  practically  undisturbed.  The  Advocate  has 
had  a  share  in  sustaining  all  the  working  forces  of 
the  church.  It  has  reflected  Methodist  convictions 
and  sentiments  upon  public  questions  and  in  every 
way  has  sustained  the  educational,  the  benevolent,  the 
religious  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  church." 

About  five  "millions  dollars  are  spent  by  the  state 
of  California  each  year  for  educational  purposes.  This 
includes  what  is  paid  for  the  work  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  five  normal  schools,  high  schools,  gram- 
mar and  primary  departments.  In  a  recent  address 
Governor  Pardee  said:  "There  are  a  little  over  four 
hundred  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  the  state ; 
seventy-five  thousand  do  not  go  to  school ;  thirty 
thousand  go  to  private  schools;  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  attend  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  In  the  primary  schools  there  are  one  thou- 
sand more  boys  than  girls;  in  the  grammar  schools 
there  are  ten  thousand  more  girls  than  boys;  in  the 
high  schools  there  are  only  twenty-one  thousand 
scholars — the  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  suddenly  dwindle  to  twenty-one 
thousand ;  and  of  these  twenty-one  thousand,  twelve 
thousand  are  girls  and  only  nine  thousand  are  boys. 
Most  of  our  boys  leave  school  before  they  have  learn- 
ed discipline  and  to  bow  to  constituted  authority — 
two  things  of  as  much  importance  as  book  learning. 
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They  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  trades."  And 
then  the  Governor  asked  "What  is  to  become  of  our 
boys  ?"  Who  knows  ?  This  much  is  evident :  They 
will  not  grow  up  under  such  conditions  to  such  man- 
hood and  citizenship  as  will  be  demanded  of  men  who 
are  to  shape  for  the  best  the  future  of  the  state. 

To  one  who  has  plead  for  many  years  for  humane 
and  just  treatment  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
it  is  gratifying  to  read  the  many  articles  which  are  ap- 
pearing now  in  coast  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  such 
treatment.     We  are  glad  that  we  stand  not  quite  so 
much  alone  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago.     The  present 
tvriter  recalls  the  first  newspaper  article  he  ever  wrote 
in  defense  of  the  Chinese.     It  was  for  a  Port    Town- 
send  paper  at  the  time  when  "they  were  being  driven 
out  of  Tacoma.     But  sentiment    has  changed  there  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  Tacoma  Ledger  of  recent  date 
contains  an  editorial  on  "How  the     Boycott  Hurts," 
which  concludes  as  follows :  "The  boycott  will  have 
the  effect  of  arousing  American  public  opinion    to  the 
fact  that,  beside  coolie  laborers  of  the  washerman  and 
fisherman,  classes,     China  contains  a  large,  powerful 
element  of  educated  and  influential  people,  who  are  as 
proud,  sensitive  and   resourceful  as  we  should  be  in 
their  places.  It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  have  to  learn 
international  good  manners     from  people     whom  we 
have  long  despised,  but  it  is  an  eminently  salutary  ex- 
perience."   Among  the  few  papers  having  the  courage 
a  few  years  ago  to  declare  themselves     against  the 
shameful  treatment  of  the  Chinese — before  the  pocket 
book  had  been   struck   at — was     the   San     Francisco 
News  Letter.     That  paper  is  still  doing  good  service. 
Last  week  the   News   Letter  called   attention   to  the 
fact  that  during  1905  China  took  from  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  about     $60,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise against  about  $20,000,000  for  the.  preceding 
year,  and  said  that  the  commercial  future  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  China  and  Japan. 
The  Argonaut  has  attempted  to  reply  to  the  able  ar- 
ticle in  The  Outlook  recently  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dore- 
mus  Scudder  on  "Chinese  Citizenship  in  Hawaii,"  but 
with  lamentable  failure.     Among  the  recent  valuable 
contributions  to  this  subject  and  discussion  is  the  ar- 
ticle by  the     Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January.     In    that 
article  Mr.  Foster  states  that  all  missionary  work  in 
China  can  be  brought  to  a  close     speedily  by       the 
Chinese  government  applying  to  American  citizens  in 
China  the  same  laws  and  regulations  that  are  now  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States  to  Chinese  subjects.       He 
shows  also  the  great  danger  of  the    boycott  extending 
ere  long,  if  justice  is     not  done,  to   every  American 
interest,  and  of  our  entrance  to  that   country   being 
practically  prohibited. 

At  a  recent  meetng  of  ministers  in  San  Francisco 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Yarrow  of  Mill  Valley  paid  tribute  to 
the  power  of  the  press  when  he  told  of  the  influence 
the  editorials  by  the  Rev.  William  Rader  in  the  Even- 
ing Bulletin  had  exerted  over  two  residents  of  Mill 
Valley.  One  woman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  said  to  Mr. 
Yarrow  that  some  of  those  editorials  had  been  of  im- 
measurable benefit1  to  her  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
an  infidel  stated  that  he  had  never  read  anything  that 
had  urged  him  quite  so  much  toward  Christianity. 
We  recall  and  quote  in  this  connection  sortie  words 
by  the  noted  journalist,  Henry  Watterson,  in  a  cur- 
rent magazine  article :  "The  profession  of  divinity,  of 
law,  or  of  medicine  exacts  not  more  of  its  votaries 
than  is  exacted  by  the  profession  of  journalism.  Nor 


has  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor  greater  op- 
portunity for  usefulness  and  power.  No  higher  call- 
ing exists  on  earth  than  that  of  the  true  journalist, 
who  has  prepared  himself  by  faithful  study  and  con- 
scientious apprenticeship,  and  is  suited  to  his  work 
by  natural  affecton  and  aptitude."  Mr.  Rader,  it  may  ■ 
be  said,  is  not  a  journalist ;  at  least  not  one  trained  for 
that  profession.  His  life  has  been  spent  mostly  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  But  no  one  with  journalistic 
experience  could  read  his  "Bystander"  articles,  as  they 
have  appeared  in  our  columns  from  time  to  time  for 
several  years,  and  not  conclude  that  he  could  at  any 
time  turn  to  that  profession  and  meet  with  marked 
success.  At  this  time,  when  he  is  resting  for  a  while 
from  the  regular  work  of  the  pastorate,  it  is  gratifying 
to  his  friends  to  see  his  usefulness  continued  in  these 
other  channels.  A  favorite  old-time  question  for  dis- 
cussion in  literary  societies  was,  "Is  the  Pen  Mightier 
than  the  Sword?"  Ardent  debaters  believed  many 
times  that  they  had  settled  the  question.  Bui.  of 
course  it  never  was  settled  and  never  will  be.  Today 
people  are  asking  which  is  the  more  influential — the 
press  or  the  pulpit?  It  will  be  no  easier  to  determine 
than  it  was  between  the  pen  and  the  sword.  Each  is 
a  mighty  power  '  the  one  supplements  the  other.  It 
is  only  together  that  they  can  make  this  old  world 
swing  with  any  rapidity  up  toward    God. 
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The  Religious  Telescope  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
progress  toward  church  union  in  Canada,  recently  re- 
ported, will  exert  an  encouraging  influence  upon  the 
Tri-Chnrch  Council  to  meet  soon  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  that  it  may  aid  in  expediting  the  organic  union  of 
Congregationalists,  United  Brethren  and  Methodist 
Protestants. 

The  Toronto  Presbytery  was  in  session  after  the 
evangelistic  meetings  by  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexan- 
der had  been  going  on  in  that  city  about  two  and  a 
half  weeks,  and  adopted  at  that  time  some  resolutions 
expressing  "gratitude  to  God  for  the  special  manifes- 
tation of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  power  in  awaken- 
ing sinners."  In  view  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
the  presbytery  conveyed  to  the  evangelist  assurance 
of  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the  work  and 
prayer. 

One  of  the  most  significant  comments  on  the  re- 
cent Inter-church  Federation  Conference  in  New  York 
is  that  by  Father  Sheedy,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Catholic 
Mirror.  This  paper  has  been  regarded  as  reflecting  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  sentiments  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, which  gives  the  article  special  significance.  The 
conference  is  spoken  of  as  "the  most  important  and  im- 
presive  religious  gathering  ever  held  among  non-Cath- 
olics." He  expresses  the  belief  that  if  ever  church  unity 
is  attained  "it  will  be  brought  about  under  some  such 
form  as  this  great  conference  in  New  York  has  assum- 
ed." Further  words  of  Father  Sheedy  are :  "The  de- 
sire for  a  reunion  of  Christendom  is  a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  our  times.  Separated  bodies  of  Christians 
are  being  drawn  closer  together  every  day.  They 
cease  to  think  ill  of  each  other  and  are  uniting, 
wherever  practicable,  in  charitable  and  other  good 
work.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  that  final  and  per- 
fect union  for  which  Christ  prayed.  And  should  no 
further  advance  be  made  in  our  time,  every  one     is 
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thankful  for  this  better  and  more  Christian  feeling. 
Let  us  be  done,  then,  with  the  gospel  of  hate,  the  im- 
pugning of  motives,  the  cruel  annoyance  and  the  re- 
lentless persecution  of  former  days.  From  many  quar- 
ters are  heard  sweet  sounds  to  the  music  of  heaven, 
that  tell  of  this  universal  desire  for  unity  and  peace. 
That  desire  finds  expression  in  the  tone  of  the  denom- 
inational press  and  in  pulpit ;  in  the  action  of  various 
church  bodies  looking  to  Christian  union  ;  in  the  ear- 
nest discussions  of  the  subject  carried  on  in  confer- 
ence and  synods ;  in  the  co-opei  ation  of  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  in  temperance,  sound  politics,  and  char- 
itable work."  The  New  York  Churchman,  representa- 
tive of  the  Episcopalians,  regards  this  as  a  new  and 
auspicious  note  in  Roman  Catholic  journalism. 

The  editor  of  the.  St.  Louis  Christian  Adocate 
writes  of  Pilgrim  Church,  St.  Louis,  as  "a  model  in- 
stitutional church,"  and,  mentioning  the  new  edifice 
which- is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $185,000  the  Advo- 
cate says :  "The  amount,  although  large,  some  may 
think  enormous,  is  not  however,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  new  church  which,  is  in  reality  a  group  of 
buildings  designed  to  accommodate  all  the  curious 
and  in  some  respects  novel  features  of  present  day 
church  enterprise.  The  audience  room  will  seat  near- 
ly 1,200  persons,  there  will  be  a  banquet  hall  designed 
for  half  as  many,  sets  of  business  offices,  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  infant  class  rooms,  society  rooms, 
work  rooms,  charity  rooms  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, covering  it  would  seem,  every  possible  branch 
of  religious  activity.  When  finished,  the  church  will 
be  a  model  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  institutional 
variety,  combining  in  its  plan  every  feature  which 
during  recent  years  has  commended  itself  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  church  societies.  Some  of  the  lines 
proposed  for  this  and  other  churches  of  the  kind 
seem  novel  from  one  point  of  view,  but  when  looked 
at  stripped  of  their  externalities,  they  are  all  old.  A 
banquet  hall  for  a  church  is  new  only  in  name,  for 
now  the  majority  of  churches  have  rooms  in  which 
social  entertainments  and  suppers  are  given ;  suites  of 
offices  are  only  an  amplification  of  the  pastor's  study, 
the  parlors  are  the  outcome  partly  of  Sunday-school 
room  and  partly  of  class  room,  while  the  work  rooms 
are  merely  a  transference  to  the  church  building  of 
apartments  formerly  owned  or  rented  elsewhere  and 
in  this  case  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  located  under 
the  church  roof.  We  often  give  old  things  new  names 
and  are  suprised  at  the  novelty ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is    no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  evangelistic 
meetings  conducted  in  Toronto  by  Dr.  Torrey  and 
Mr.  Alexander  the  number  of  conversions  had 
reached  3000,  of  which  about  700  were  children.  The 
Toronto  Daily  Globe  has  reported  the  sermons  at  con- 
siderable length  and  has  spoken  highly  of  the  evangel- 
ists and  their  work  in  that  city.  The  Globe  took  occa- 
sion at  one  time  to  remark  that  "some  kind  friend 
should  tell  Dr.  Torrey  that  higher  criticism  fs  not  the 
cardinal  sin  of  Toronto,"  and  continued  in  that  con- 
nection :  "Of  the  hundreds  of  business  men  who  crowd 
the  noonday  meetings  not  one  in  fifty  knows  or  cares 
anything  at  all  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  criti- 
cal controversy.  If  there  are  among  them  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  Dr. 
Torrey  would  find,  were  he  to  come  at  the  truth,  that 
the  grounds  of  their  unbelief  are  not  intellectual  or 
critical,     but  moral.     The     men  of     Toronto  do  not 


worry  over  the  Wellhausen  theory  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  their  interest  in  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  opposing  schools  of  criticism  is  as  languid 
as  their  information  is  inadequate.  With  them  the  fight 
for  life  is  not  against  doubts  raised  by  literary  criti- 
cism or  agnostic  philosophy.  As  many  of  them  as  fight 
at  all  find  the  storm-centre  of  their  struggle  to  be  in 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life.  Some  few  of  them  may  put  up  the  bluff  of 
"the  latest  scholarship,"  and  some  may  indeed  know 
the  aching  misery  of  honest  doubt.  But  it  is  not 
learning,  it  is  lust,  that  is  the  undoing  of  the  average 
man— the  lust  of  pleasure,  the  lust  of  gold,  the  lust  of 
power.  And  his  problem  is  neither  the  intellectual 
acceptance  nor  the  intellectual  rejection  of  Dr.  Tor- 
rey's  argument  for  the  Bible.  The  sequence  of  that 
argument  may  be  inevitable  and  irresistible,  as  Dr. 
Torrey  thinks  it  is,  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  aver- 
age man's  deepest  need." 


False  Judgments. 

Each  of  us  carries  around  with  him  a  faculty  called 
the  judgment.  We  use  it  much  as  we  would  a  re- 
volver or  a  sword.  We  draw  it  on  occasion  and  quick- 
ly pass  judgment  upon  one  another's  acts.  In  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  it  is  said  "Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged."  This  does  not  mean  that  the  faculty  of 
judgment  should  not  be  exercised.  We  have  a  right  to 
judge  another,  when  it  is  done  in  a  right  spirit.  We 
have  no  right  to  judge  falsely,  or  with  ridiule,  harshly, 
or  with  malice  and  evil  intent.  We,  have  no  right  to 
go  along  the  street  with  a  sharp  knife  cutting  and 
slashing  recklessly  whoever  may  come  within  our 
reach.  The  story  is  told  that  when  the  gods  deter- 
mined to  create  this  world,  Jupiter  made  a  man,  Nep- 
tune a  bull,  Minerva  a  house.  Momus  standing  by 
found  fault  with  the  man  because  he  had  no  window 
in  his  breast,  with  the  bull  because  its  horns  were  not 
under  his  eyes,  with  the  house  because  it  was  not  on 
wheels,  so  that  its  inmates  might  move  away  from  un- 
pleasant neighbors.  For  this  Momus  was  cast  out  of 
the  divine  council,  and  he  has  lived  among  us  ever 
since,  going  about,  claiming  the  right  to  make  the 
world  uncomfortable  by  the  hypocrisy  of  conscience 
and  the  severity  of  criticism. 

In  every  social  circle,  and  community,  and  club, 
and  party,  the  man  with  the  unjust  judgment  may  be 
found  causing  gossip,  trouble,  and  disaster. 

We  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  others,  if  we  can  do 
nothing  else.  There  is  no  law  except  the  law  of  self- 
respect  that  prevents  one  from  poking  his  nose  into 
other  people's  business.  And  this  is  the  pastime  of  a 
great  many  people  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  They 
do  enormous  damage.  The  business  of  "butting  in" 
occupies  the  time  of  many  busy  bodies,  who  take  de- 
light in  settling  other  people's  difficulties  and  solving 
their  perplexities. 

Nearly  all  our  judgments  are  inaccurate.  Now  and 
then  we  may  guess  the  exact  time  of  day,  but  we  are 
usually  a  few  minutes  off  the  mark.  Likewise  is  it  in 
the  guess  we  make  of  others  motives.  Not  knowing 
all  the  facts,  we  make  wrong  conclusions.  We  can- 
not look  into  another's  heart.  To  judge  accurately 
we  must  have  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  facts  ancestral 
and  facts  personal.     These  are    not  always  available. 
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We  do  not  know  what  others  temptations  are,  one  man 
contends  with  one   devil,  another  with   many   devils. 

When  the  apple  drops  to  the  ground  before  it  is 
ripe,  we  hear  the  thud,  but  do  not  see  the  hidden  worm 
that  loosened  the  fruit  from  the  stem,  and  compelled 
it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  As  with  the  apple,  so  with 
men.  We  cannot  understand.  If  we  did  understand 
we  would  have  less  sympathy  for  some,  and  more  for 
others.  In  our  ignorance  we  make  false  calculations 
and  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions. 

Temperaments  are  powerful  factors  and  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  lymphatic  temperament  to 
understand  the  artistic.  They  exclude  each  other,  nat- 
urally and  logically.  He  who  never  stole  cannot  un- 
derstand the  thief  who  cannot  keep  from  stealing.  He 
who  has  never  been  fired  by  liquor  has  little  sympathy 
for  the  drunkard,  whose  nerves  cry  out  for  stimulant. 
We  are  shut  out  from  each  others  lives  by  our  peculiar 
temperaments 

One  social  extreme  finds  fault  with  the  other.  The 
weak  cannot  understand  the  strong.  The  man  at  the 
top  is  ignorant  of  the  man  at  the  bottom.  What  thinks 
the  eagle  of  the  titmouse?  What  thinks  the  minnow  of 
the  whale?  What  thinks  the  strong,  rugged  man  of 
the  invalid?  Therefore,  we  have  the  misunderstanding 
between  races  and  governments  and  sects  and  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  To  put  oneself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  to  find  his  point  of  view,  to  catch'  the  meaning  of 
his  life,  and  to  robe  ourselves  with  his  garments — this 
is  to  find  a  basis  for  a  reasonably  correct  judgment. 

There  is  a  reciprocity  between  our  judgments  and 
the  world.  They  return  to  us,  as  naturally  as  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol  among  the  mountains.  The  return 
of  life  to  us  is  only  that  which  has  gone  out  from,  us — 
"For  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again." 

The  habit  we  have  of  passing  judgment  has  its  ri- 
diculous phase  in  that  we  all  come  short.  Who  does  not 
live  in  a  glass  house?  Who  can  afford  to  throw  stones?' 
Are  we  not  all  miserable  sinners?  Should  one  invalid 
make  sport  of  another?  We  are  all  invalids,  but  the  af- 
flction  is  not  the  same. 

My  plea  is,  then,  for  a  more  charitable  judgment 
upon  others.  If  the  things  we  say  about  others  should 
be  known  there  would  be  trouble  in  every  country.  If 
the  judgment  we  pass  in  our  own  minds — judgments 
colored  by  prejudice  and  heated  with  passion — should 
be  published  far  and  wide,  what  a  tumult  would  result. 

The  judging  faculty  with  the  majority  of  people  is 
ungoverned.  It  revels  in  license.  It  mistakes  suspi- 
cions for  facts  and  wind-mills  for  grants,  and  we  all 
repeat  the  foolish  acts  of  Don  Quixote.  Hearts  are 
wounded,  lives  are  shadowed,  characters  are  smirched, 
anger  is  kindled,  hopes  are  blasted  and  friendship 
broken,  by  the  hasty,  unbalanced  judgment  which  we 
use  recklessly,  foolishly  and  criminally. 

There  are  many  respectable  and  really  good  men 
who  fire  the  guns  of  criticism  aimlessly  at  the  crowd, 
and  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  They 
measure  :heir  piety  by  the  number  of  unfavorable  judg- 
ments passed  upon  others.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  goes 
this  judgment  gun,  in  the  church  and  out  of  the  church, 
and  usually  they  smite  themselves  upon  their  breasts, 
saying,  "Lord,  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  as  other  men." 

They  see  the  weakness,  the  follies,  the  faults,  the 
sins  of  men,  never  the  virtues,  the  goodness,  and  the 
character  of  men.     He  who  is  looking  for  snakes  will 


never  see  the  eagle  soaring  above  the  peaks.  I  know 
many  pious  people  who  are  scavengers.  They  are  like 
the  buzzards  which  swoop  down  upon  a  carcass.  They 
love  bones  more  than  stars,  and  the  mud  and  filth  of 
life  more  than  the  clean,  pure  peaks  above.  The  im- 
plied disdain  we  carry  for  others,  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  curl  of  the  lip  or  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  is 
like  a  deadly  poison  to  the  victims  of  such  uncharitable 
judgments.  I  said  I  knew  such  men  who  are  respect- 
able and  Christian.  No,  they  are  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  inwardly  mean,  and  wrong,  and.  danger- 
ous and  devilish,  and  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fault- 
finding and  distrust. 

Conscience  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  spirit.  What 
good  is  a  pure  conscience  locked  up  in  faulty  reason. 
( )ur  conscience  always  speaks  through  reason  and 
sound  judgment,  and  a  faulty  judgfent  will  twist  the 
conscience  out  of  shape,  and  misconduct  will  always 
follow  unjust  judgments,  since  our  own  conduct  is 
based  largely  upon  our  estimate  of  others. 


PLAIN    FACTS   CONCERNING   THE    DETACH- 
MENT OF  THE  WORKINGMEN  FROM  THE 
•      CHURCH. 

An  Address  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Frickstad    of  Oakland  at  a 
Recent  Meeting  of  the  Bay  Association. 

(By  the   word    "workingmen,"    I    understand    those 
working  at   manual   labor). 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  labor  unions,  but  of  the 
larger  subject,  "Workingmen,  as  a  Class."  Though  la- 
bor unions  will  be  referred  to  incidentally.  And  I  will 
say  this  to  start  with,  that  labor  unions,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  are  neither  for  or  against  the  church. 
They  are  strictly  neutral  on  that  subject. 

I  might  easily  spend  the  time  allotted  me  in  telling 
what  indiscreet  things  individual  persons  in  the  church 
have  done  to  workingmen. 

I  might  point  out  some  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hillis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  his  sermon  on 
"Labor's  War  Upon  Labor." 

That  sermon  having  been  quoted  in  labor  circles 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  widen 
the  separation  of  workingmen  from  the  church  in  many 
cases,  and  every  minister  should  remember  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  inflict  a  wound  than  to  heal  one. 

I  might  tell  you  about  the  bakers'  strike  in  New 
York,  when  they  first  tried  to  secure  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest.  I  have  been  told  that  they  sent  letters  to  all 
the  ministers  in  the  city  asking  them  to  aid  the  move- 
ment by  preaching  sermons  on  the  subject.  The  ba- 
kers believed  that  the  ministers  would  be  interested- 
in  the  question  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  but  only 
eight  or  nine  answered  at  all  and  some  of  them  were 
opposed  to  the  move  others  indifferent,  and  only  three 
or  four  promised  to  help. 

If  workingmen  cannot  look  with  confidence  to  the 
church  for  aid  in^such  a  case,  how  can  we  expect  them 
to  manifest  any 'great  interest  in  the  church? 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  isolated 
cases,  as  these  are  only  ripples  made  by  the  passing 
wind  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  life,  and  they  do 
not  at  all  indicate  the  undercurrent  which  is  making 
for  righteousness,  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

Can  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  church,  the  workingmen  are  going 
counter  to  the  force  that  makes  for  righteousness? 
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I  would  say,  no.  They  may  only  be  doing-  their 
appointed  work  in  their  own  way.  They  may  be  the 
sappers  of  the  army,  and  at  times  they  may  have  to 
use  rude  instruments  to  clear  the  road  where  the 
church  cannot  work  at  all. 

From  the  human  side  of  the  case,  I  believe  the 
chief  cause  of  the  detachment  of  the  workingmen  from 
the  church  may  be  stated  in  two  words,  namely : 
Popular  Education. 

Not  that  all  workingmen  who  detach  themselves 
from  the  church  are  educated ;  but,  without  popular 
education  in  the  background,  the  direct  cause  of  de- 
tachment would  not  exist. 

If  you  will  study  the  subject  fearlessly,  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point,  however  much 
you  may  protest  against  it  at  first ;  and  I  think  you 
will  also  conclude  that  there  are  but  slight  probabili- 
ties of  them  ever  returning  to  the  church,  in  great 
numbers,  unless  the  church  takes  a  radical  move  for- 
word  and  comes  up  abreast  with  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  at  the  front,  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  working  people  know  full  well  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  men  in  the  church  are  of  the  employing 
class,  or  salaried  employees  who  receive  a  comfort- 
able living  for  their  work ;  and  they  know  that  this  is 
the  class  of  people  with  whom  a  large  portion  of  the 
ministers  usually  associate,  and  that  it  is  only  natur- 
al for  ministers  to  think  and  talk  as  their  associates 
do,  and  to  look  at  business  and  labor  troubles  from  the 
employer's  point  of  view ;  and  therefore  workingmen 
do  not  turn  to  ministers  for  aid  or  sympathy,  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  in  time  of  such  troubles. 

Working  people  know  that  as  a  rule  the  well-to-do 
and  rich  people  are  their  industrial  antagonists,  and 
it  is  no  more  natural  for  the  rich  and  poor  to  mix  than 
it  is  for  oil  and  water. 

The  rich  and  poor  do  not  mingle  freely  in  the  same 
hotel  or  boarding  house,  and  they  are  no  more  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  church  in  these  days. 

The  "class  struggle"  has  become  so  bitter  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  that  it  is  entering  more  and  more  into 
every  human  relation  in  life.  It  is  useless  to  ignore 
this  fact  or  try  to  cover  it  up.  We  cannot  promote 
harmony  in  that-  way,  however  much  we  may  desire  to 
do  so.  It  is  better  to  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
adjust  them  the  best  way  we  can  ;  but  if  this  class  an- 
tagonism is  chiefly  the  result  of  popular  education, 
in  one  form  or  another,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  is  clear, 
that,  through  this  channel,  education  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  detachment  of  the  workingmen  from 
the  church. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Protestant  churches  de- 
sire to  have  the  people  educated,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  education  of  the  people  was  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  newly-found  churches ;  but  in  starting 
such  education,  there  was  set  in  motion  a  force  which 
later  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  narrow  self-in- 
terest. It  was  bound  to  expand  to  serve  the  broadest 
interest  of  all  humanity. 

Protestant  churches  may  well  be  proud  of  what 
they  have  done  to  promote  popular  education,  though 
some  of  the  results  may  now  grieve  them. 

In  a  country  like  Russia,  where  the  working  people 
have  little  or  no  education,  they  are  loyal  to  the 
church,  though  they  may  rebel  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  or  other  Protestant 
countries,  where  popular  education  is  nearly  univer- 
sal, the  workingmen  are  detaching     themselves  from 


the  church  in  a  larger  degree  even  where  religious 
instructions  are  given  in  the  public  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  church. 

In  our  public  schools  the  children — rich  and  poor 
— learn  to  reason ;  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  crit- 
icise. 

When  poor  children,  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  are  forced  by  necessity  to  earn  a  living  at 
some  work  which  they  do  not  like,  they  feel  the  re- 
straint on  them  and  long  for  liberty  to  choose ;  but,  as 
their  financial  conditions  will  not  permit  them  to  have' 
industrial  liberty  (that  is  liberty  to  select  some  conge- 
nial occupation)  they  will  perhaps  exercise  their  re- 
ligious liberty  more  vigorously  to  gratify  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  detach  themselves  from  any  and  all 
relations  to  the  church. 

Traditions,  that  make  some  things  sacred  and  oth- 
ers secular,  have  but  little  influence  over  them. 

If  they  read  the  Bible,  they  read  it  as  they  do  any 
other  book,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  op  its  own  mer- 
its. If  they  hear  a  sermon,  they  criticize  it  as  they 
would  a  magazine  article,  or  a  novel.  If  it  does  not 
suit,  that  may  be  the  immediate  cause  for  some  one  to 
leave  the  church,  while  another  may  see  or  hear  some- 
thing else  that  either  turns  him  away  or  keeps  him 
from  coming  into  the  church. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  that  workingmen,  in  gen- 
eral, hold  in  light  esteem  and  even  despise,  the  low 
standard  of  morality  practiced  by  a  large  number  of 
church  members  in  business  and  industrial  life. 

From  a  surface  point  of  view,  a  thousand  working- 
men  may  give  a  thousand  different  reasons,  from  ex- 
perience, for  detaching  themselves  from  the  church  ; 
but,  if  we  sift  them  all  down,  we  are  likely  to  find  pop- 
ular education  somewhere  back  of  them  all. 

The  church  is  closely  identified  with  some  forms 
of  speculative  philosophy,  and  always  has  been,  since 
the  days  of  Paul  the  Apostle,while  the  industrial  prob- 
lems, of  the  present  day,  are  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  natural  sciences ;  and  popular  education  is 
directing  workingmen's  attention  to  the  natural  scien- 
ces rather  than  to  speculative  philosophy,  because 
they  are  vitally  interested  in  industrial  problems  and 
the  bread  and  butter  question. 

Here  you  see  again  that  popular  education  is  at 
work  at  the  most  vital  point  of  a  workingman's  life 
to  separate  him  from  the  church. 

It  is  not  natural  for  workingmen,  in  this  scientific 
age,  to  be  deeply  interested  in  speculative  philoso- 
phy. "One  world  at  a  time,"  is  the  motto  of  the  or- 
dinary workingman  today,  and  the  future  world,  be- 
yond the  grave,  does  not  interest  him  very  much  at  the 
present. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church  is  consider- 
ably troubled  by  the  fact  that  workingmen  are  so  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  its  services;  but,  I 
am  also  sure,  that,  at  present  it  neither  will  nor  can 
assume  the  position,  or  perform  the  services,  that 
would  be  required  to  gain  their  confidence  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  Master  once  said  to  the  disciple  who  desired  to 
sit  on  his  right  and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom :  "Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup 
that  I  drink?  or  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptized  with?"  I  believe  that  the  Master's 
words  are  applicable  to  the  church  in  this  case.  "Ye 
know  not  what  ve  ask."  Is  the  church  able  and  will- 
ing to  drink  the  cup  which  the  workingmen  drink, 
and  make  the  sacrifice  which  they  are  making  for  the 
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establishing  of  God's  kingdom,  or  the  brotherhood  of 
man  upon  the  earth? 

For  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  the  church 
has  claimed  to  hold  a  commission  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God 
can  certainly  not  mean  less  than  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  can  surely  not  mean  less  than  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  all  men  to  secure  a  living,  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  men  to  anything  found  in  God's  store- 
house in  nature. 

Where  can  such  brotherhood  be  found?  In  what 
country? 

Some  children  cannot  even  take  advantage  of  our 
free  public  schools,  because  they  have  to  work  to  earn 
a  living  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  in 
this  land  of  boasted  liberty,  and  equality ;  while  other 
children  no  brighter  or  better  nor  more  beloved  of 
God,  can  go  to  school  for  twenty  years,  or  more,  if 
they  so  desire.     Is  that  brotherhood? 

Is  there  true  brotherhood  within  the  church? 
Do  not  the  great  majority  of  men  who  sit  at  the 
communion  table  on  Sunday,  go  into  the  business 
world  during  the  coming  week  ready  to  make  money 
at  the  expense  of  some  one  else?  to  take  advantage 
of  a  fellow  member  in  trade?  or  to  secure  that  business 
or  that  position  which  has  been  held  by  some  other 
member  in  the  past? 

How  often  are  members  called  to  a  public  account 
by  the  church  when  accused  of  such  unbrotherly  acts? 
Has  not  the  church  in  the  past  winked  at  feudalism, 
and  at  chattel  slavery?  Is  it  not  now  winking  at  our 
demoralizing  factory  system,  and  the  sweat-shops? 
How  about  these  great  armies  in  so-called  Chris- 
tian countries;  these  great  guns,  battleships^  and 
navies;  these  bloody  wars?  Are  these  an  indication  of 
the  kind  of  brotherhood  of  man  which  the  church  has 
tried  to  establish  on  the  earth?  Or  do  they  show  its 
failure? 

If  now,  as  workingmen  become  educated,  they  re- 
alize that  the  church,  working  for  centuries,  has  fail- 
ed to  establish  God's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  can  any 
good  reason  be  presented  to  them  why  they  should 
enlist  under  its  banner  and  perhaps  continue  the  fail- 
ure to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man  on  the  earth 
another  eighteen  hundred  years? 

What  about  the  parable  of  the  "Husbandmen," 
and  the  judgment  on  them?  "When  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  shall  come,  what  will  he  do  unto 
those  husbandmen?"  "He  will  miserably  destroy 
those  miserable  men,  and  will  let  out  the  vineyard 
unto  other  husbandmen,  that  shall  render  him  the 
fruits  in  their  season." 

If  the  church  has  thus  far  failed  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth,  "by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  may  not  God  use  other  means?  May  not 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  have  had  a  hand  in  planning 
the  education  of  the  workingmen,  and  in  giving  them 
an  insight  into  present  earthly  conditions?  and  may 
not  he  give  them  the  commission  to  establ'sh  the 
brotherhood  of  man  on  the  earth,  by  permission  or  by 
force,  by  strikes  and  boycotts,  or  by  the  ballot,  as  the 
case  may  require? 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  on  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

"His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 


Unfolding  every  hour; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower." 

Some  may  contend  that  the  workingmen  are  too 
rude  and  violent  to  be  fit  for  such  high  service ;  but 
did  not  God  use  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  and  the 
Babylonians  to  chastize  the  Jews  and  to  cure  them  of 
idolatry,  and  may  he  not  now  use  the  workingmen, 
with  their  strikes  and  boycotts,  or  their  ballots,  to  es- 
tablish the  brotherhood  of  man  and  to  rebuke  the 
church  for  its  failure  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  earth? 

Morgan,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie  and  thousands  of 
business  men  in  the  church,  of  a  similar  character, 
may  contribute  their  money  to  the  church,  and  Aaron, 
the  priest,  may  bring  out  the  "golden  calf"  for  the 
people  to  worship ;  the  church  may  forget  its  mission 
concerning  God's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  sing  its 
praise  to  those  who  contribute  gold  for  the  calf,  while 
from  the  mountains  and  from  the  valleys,  from  the 
factories  and  from  the  fields,  from  the  streets  and  from 
the  sweat-shops  comes  the  cry  of  anguish  and  distress 
from  the  unemployed  as  well  as  from  the  overworked 
and  abused  men,  women  and  children.  And  this  cry 
is  growing  louder  and  louder  day  after  day  all  over  the 
world.  Workingmen  are  becoming  educated  so  as  to 
feel  the  sting  of  injustice  more  than  ever  before,  and 
if  the  church  does  not  move  to  help  them,  God  will 
find  some  other  agent  to  do  it.  May  not  Moses,  the 
labor  leader,  have  been  with  God  on  the  industrial 
Mount  Sinai  and  there  have  received  a  commission  to 
right  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  workers,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  brotherhood  of  man  in  this  world? 

To  me  the  present  labor  wars,  strikes  and  boycotts, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  the  thunders  of  God's 
voice  from  the  industrial  Mount  Sinai,  saying:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  education  of  workingmen  is  broadening  every 
year,  and  they  are  step  by  step  pene- 
trating ^deeper  and  deeper,  into  the  prac- 
tical relations  of  life;  they  are  learning  by 
degrees,  that  "an  injury  to  one  of  their  number  should 
be  the  concern  of  all ;"  and  they  are  beginning  to  or- 
ganize and  combine  to  secure  brotherhood  relations 
for  man  on  earth  as  fast  as  possible.  The  church,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  the  impression  to  many  that  it 
is  directing  its  chief  energy  towards  securing  happi- 
ness for  its  members  in  a  future  world,  having  little  or 
no  regard  for  this  earth,  while  the  Master  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray:  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Where  popular  education  has  taken  deep  root,  a 
large  degree  of  religious  liberty  has  been  secured  and 
political  liberty  has  followed  close  behind;  but  the 
struggle  for  industrial  liberty  has  only  fairly  begun. 
That  struggle  will  be  the  great  event  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  church  will  be  forced  to  take  sides 
either  with  the  workers  or  with  the  employers.  It  can- 
not be  neutral.  It  cannot  serve  two  masters  while 
they  are  in  deadly  combat  with  each  other.  The  church 
receives  its  chief  income  from  the  employing  class,  or 
from  the  well-to-do  financially,  and  it  cannot  well  eat 
the  bread  of  the  employing  class  and  at  the  same  time 
ficdit  the  industrial  battle  for  the  workingmen  against 
the  emplovers.  If  it  does  the  employing  class  and  their 
friends  are  likely  to  withdraw  their  contributions  and 
cripple  it  financially.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church 
is  silent,  or  takes  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  work- 
ingmen are  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  church.     As 
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the  well-to-do  increase  in  the  church  and  control  it, 
workingmen  will  withdraw  more  and  more.  And  to 
me,  the  detachment  of  the  workingmen  from  the 
church,  seems  to  be  as  natural  as  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  As  in  that  eclipse  the  earth  is  darkened  by 
its  own  shadow,  so  is  the  church  now  darkened  by  the 
shadow  cast  by  its  own  neglect  to  establish  God's 
kingdom  and  righteousness  on  this  earth. 

The  great  question  for  the  church  now  is,  not  how 
to  get  the  workingmen  back,  but  how  to  cut  itself  loose 
from  the  retarding  influences  so  that  it  may,  with  the 
workingmen,  move  forward  to  the  front  in  the  battle 
for  righteousness  and  the  realization  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world. 

"Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of  repentance ; 
and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able 
of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
And  even  now  the  axe  lieth  at  the  root  of  the  trees ; 
every  tree  therefore  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

Is  it  the  divine  axe  that  is  now  at  work  hewing 
down  the  church,  by  detaching  the  workingmen  from 
it,  because  it  has  not  produced  the  desired  fruit  in  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  God  is  able  of  the  working- 
men,  who  are  without  property,  to  raise  up  disciples 
unto  Jesus,  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  through 
them  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  the  earth  without  the  aid  of  the  church, 
or  the  money  in  it.  If  the  church  wants  to  have  a  part 
with  them  in  this  work  it  must  move  forward  quickly. 

The  working  people  are  becoming  so  educated, 
that,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not  recognize  either  na- 
tionality, country  or  flag,  but  only  humanity  and 
brotherhood,  and"  however  inconsistently  they  may  act 
at  times,  the  aim  is  high.  The  church  has  been  too 
slow  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions, largely  the  result  of  popular  education. 
« 

WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 

920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L,  A.  Kelley,  1928  Vall-sjo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  2304  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  tor  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Young  People's  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Lucille 
Sesson,  1440  Benton  St.,  Alameda;  Secretary  C.  E.  and 
Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St., 
San  Francisco;  Secretary  of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and 
Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribbon,  1254  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco;  Associate  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission 
Page,  Mrs.  James  T.  Watkins,  90  5  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco 


Remember. 

That  the  public  meeting  of  the  Occidental  Board 
will  be  held  at  920  Sacramento  street,  on  Monday, 
January  5th,  from.  10:30  to  3  o'clock.  A  cordial  invi- 
tation is  tendered  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 


missions  or  the  Chinese  Home.  If  you  are  not  inter- 
ested, come  anyway,  for  your  will  be  interested  before 
you  leave.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  of  Japan  are  expected 
to  be  among  the  missionary  speakers.  The  general 
subject  'for  the  month  is  China.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  societies  which  are  studying  the  subject  this 
month,  a  list  of  pamphlets  is  appended : 

From  the  Philadelphia  Board,  501  Witherspoon 
Building:  China  in  Outline,  15c.  Ancestor  Worship 
in  China,  Confucius  and  His  Teachings,  Mind  of  Chi- 
nese Women,  each  ic.  Ling  Te's  Letter,  Old  Uini, 
Chuang-ehr  of  Peking,  each  3c.  Ten  Little  Yellow 
Captives,  Little  Blind  Neighbor,  Two  Object  Lessons 
in  Chinese  and  Laon  Christianity,  each  2c. 

From  the  New  York  Board,  156  Fifth  Avenue: 
Foot-binding  in  China,  The  Chinese  Kitchen  God, 
How  the  Chinese  Children  Learn  to  Worship  Idols, 
each  ic.  Child  Life  in  China,  each  2c. 

Some  of  these  pamphlets,  and  others  about  the  Chi- 
nese Home,  will  be  found  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at 
the  literature  table,  when  you  come  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  next  Monday. 

Remember ! 

That  the  same  men  who  held  a  Missionary  Insti- 
tute in  San  Francisco  for  our  benefit  are  hokling  mis- 
sionary institutes  in  other  cities  now.  They  brought 
us  help  and  new;  knowledge.  While  they  were  teach- 
ing us,  some  whose  faces  we  have  not  seen  were  pray- 
ing for  us,  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore 
and  elsewhere.  Only  God  could  tell  us  where  those 
prayers  came  from,  and  what  they  did.  The  leaders 
of  the  Missionary  Institute  issued  a  prayer-card,  ask- 
ing our  "co-operation."  It  is  a  good  work  in  which  to 
have  a  part,  a  good  field  in  which  to  sow  one's  seed, 
a  good  harvest  to  reap.  The  dates  of  the  Institutes 
are  printed  here — lest  we  forget.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Jan.  31-Feb.  2;  Buffalo,  New  York,  Feb.  6-8;  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22-24. 

Attention ! 

Two  things  have  been  asked  of  you  who  claim  to 
be  interested  in  Missions — the  effort  of  attendance  at 
a  missionary  meeting,  the  effort  of  helping  by  prayer. 
The  third  is  a  practical,  personal  need,  which  will  not 
require  an  effort,  for  somewhere — if  we  can  find  him — 
is  the  person  whose  pleasure  it  will  be  to  meet  that 
need.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  need  as  I  have  seen  it. 
In  the  office  of  the  Mission  Home  there  is  a  very  little, 
very  shaky  desk,  its  pigeon-holes  bulging  with  papers. 
The  desk  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  easy  to  write  letters 
there,  particularly  for  a  woman  who  comes  home  tired 
after  a  breathless  dash  into  a  Chinese  gambling-hell, 
and  another  dash  up  the  hill  with  a  policeman  and  a 
rescued  slave-girl.  At  this  shaky  desk  Miss  Cameron 
writes  the  serene  letters  which  go  out,  with  never  a 
hint  of  her  life's  clamor  and  stress.  To  this  desk  come 
the  Chinese  girls  with  their  needs  and  their  confi- 
dences, and  to  tell  their  "mama,"  every  other  minute, 
that  she  is  wanted,  it  may  be  by  a  policeman  or  a  re- 
porter, a  consul  or  a  highbind.r,  or  a  Christian  Chi- 
nese. In  another  room  at  the  Mission,  books  and  pa- 
pers are  piled  up  in  unsightly  fashion,  f.  r  lack  of  the 
bookcase  which  has  long  been  needed.  Now,  you  who 
read  this,  haven't  you  a  bookcase  or  a  comfortable 
roller-top  desk  which  you  could  be  happy  without? 
Were  you  ever  so  tired  as  Miss  Cameron,  or  ever 
worked  so  hard?  Perhaps  you  haven't  the  desk,  but 
God  has  been  very  good  to  you  this  month.     He  has 
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sent  some  new  blessing,  which  has  made  the  world 
glad  for  you,  and  out  of  your  gladness  you  want  to 
make  a  thank-offering.  Here  are  a  bookcase  and  a  desk 
which  are  pleading  for  some  one  to  buy-  them,  and 
send  them  to  the  Mission?  Are  you  the  person? 
Then  do  it  before  some  one  takes  the  privilege  away. 

Attention ! 

Having  asked  you  to  give,  we  have  something  to 
give  away:  to  wit,  valuable  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion.    In    many    of   the    churches,    there     are     classes 
studying  missions,  and  others  to  be  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Missionary  Institutes.     For  these  classes, 
the  Forward  Mission  Study  Courses  are  planning  a 
comprehensive  series  of  Home  and   Foreign   Mission 
text-books.    At  least,  one  Home  and  one  Foreign  text- 
book will  be  published  each  year.    With  these  is  to  be 
prepared  a  reference  library  concerning  each  country, 
with  pamphlets  for  the  help  of  leaders.    The  text  book 
for      1905-06     is     "Daybreak     in     the     Dark      Con- 
tinent."    Optional     courses     for     1905-06    are    "The 
Prince    of    Africa,"    a    biographical    study    of    four 
noted     missionaries     in     Africa,     by     Earl     Taylor ; 
study  of  four  noted   missionaries  in   Africa,  by   Earl 
"Princely    Men   in   the   Heavenly    Kingdom,"   a   bio- 
graphical   study   of   five    missionaries    in    China,  by 
Harlan  P.  Beach  ;  "Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom, " 
by  John  DeForest ;  "Heroes  of  the  Cross  in  America," 
a   study   of  five   pioneer  home   missionaries,   by   Don 
Shelton  ;  and  "Child-life  in  Mission  Lands,"  a  book  for 
Juniors,  by  R.  E.  Diffendorfer.     The  price  of  each  of 
these  books  is  50c  cloth ;  35c  cents  paper ;  postage  7c 
extra :  express,  charges  collect.     Orders  should  be  sent 
in  a  separate  letter-sheet,  to  avoid  delay.    The  Acces- 
sories prepared   for  use   in   study-classes  are  a   large 
wall-map  of  Africa,  48x52  in.,  price  $1.25  prepaid;  a 
large  cloth  map  of  Japan  42x60  in.,  $1  prepaid ;  a  color- 
ed map  of  Africa.  11x14  in.,  10  for  75c;  large  outline 
maps  of  India,  China,  Korea,  Japan  and  Africa,  28x32 
in..  15c  each,  4  for  40c:  small  outline  maps  of  Africa, 
11x14  in.,  15c  per  dozen.    United  Study  Pictures:  four 
sets,  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  of  25  pictures  each : 
25  cents  per  set,  or  10  sets  for  $1.50.     Crayola,  a  high- 
grade  crayon  for  colored  map  or  chart  drawing.     The 
colors  are  permanent  and  will  not  blur  nor  smear.  P>ox 
of  eight  colors,  10c. 

The  Forward  Mission  Study  Reference  Library 
on  Africa  includes  "Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent,"  by 
Stewart ;  "Fetichism  in  West  Africa,"  by  Warran : 
"Redemption  of  Africa,"  by  Noble ;  "Daybreak  in  Liv- 
ingstonia,"  by  Jack;  "Price  of  Africa,"  by  Taylor; 
"Christian  Liberator,"  by  Parsons;  and  "Tropical  Af- 
rica," by  Drummond;  publishers'  price  $12.00;  offered 
for  $5.00.  The  Reference  Library  on  Japan  includes 
"A  Maker  of  the  New  Japan,"  by  Neesima  ;  "Japan 
and  the  Regeneration,"  by  Cary  ;  "Japan,"  by  Newton  ; 
"Evolution  of  the  Japanese,"  by  Gulick ;  "Dux  Chris- 
tus,"  by  Griffis :  "A  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan,"  by 
Clement :  "A  Maker  of  the  New  Orient,"  by  Brown  ; 
"The  Gist  of  Japan,"  by  Peery :  and  "Japanese  Girls 
and  Women,"  by  Bacon;  publishers'  price  $10.15:  of- 
fered for  $5.00.  "Helps  for  Leaders,"  "A  Manual  for 
Leaders,"  and  "Mission  Study  Class  Manual"  have 
been  prepared  ;  5c  each.  Orders  for  any  of  the  publi- 
cations and  correspondence  concerning  Study  classes 
should,  for  the  present,  be  addressed  to  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 
Sailer,  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

Eleanor  Watkins. 
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San  Francisco. — The  Synod  executive  committee 
on  Jewish  work  will  meet  at  920  Sacramento  St.,  Mon- 
day, Feb.  5th,  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  Theodore  F.  Burnham, 
chairman. 

San  Francisco. — Rev.  Thos.  Boyd,  late  pastor  of 
the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  died  at  his 
residence,  1531  Bush  St.,  at  11  130  p.  m.,  Jan.  25th.  Mr. 
Boyd  has  been  actively  engaged  in  Christian  work 
since  1877.  He  has  labored  in  Home  Mission  fields 
in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  has  been  pas- 
tor of  churches  in  this  state.  A  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive  him.    He  was  59  years  of  age. 

Templeton—  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Hawley  of  Trini- 
dad, Col.,  under  appointment  of  the  General  Evange- 
listic Committee,  has  held  gospel  meetings  in  this 
church  twelve  nights.  The  first  week  was  most  un- 
favorable as  regarded  weather.  Both  attendance  and 
interest  increased  the  second  week  and  eleven  placed 
themselves  on  the  Lord's  side.  Another  came  forward 
at  the  regular  Sunday  service,  after  the  evangelist  left. 
Brother  Hawley  deserves  a  welcome.  He  is  a  sweet 
singer,  a  strong  preacher,  and  under  the  Spirit's  guid- 
ance, a  skillful  reaper. 

British  Columbia. 
Vancouver. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was  an  occasion 
of  rejoicing.  Immense  strides  have  been  made  during 
the  year  by  the  church.  All  the  floating  debt  was  paid 
off.  Gifts  to  the  boards  of  the  church  were  increased 
from  $500  to  over  $1,200.  One  hundred  and  ten  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roll.  The  net  revenue  for 
the  year  was  over  $9,000  and  there  is  a  balance  of  $442' 
to  begin  the  new  year  with.  The  salary  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  was  increased  by  $250  per 
year.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  are  to  be 
begun  on  the  manse.  The  evening  services  in  the 
church   are  crowded   to  overflowing,  and   not  seldom 

scores  are  turned  away  for  want  of  standing  room. 

♦ 

SACRAMENTO  PRESBYTERY. 

Few  people  in  the  East  or  even  nearer  home  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  Home  Mission  problem 
conveyed  by  those  two  words  "Sacramento  Presby- 
tery." The  extent  of  the  territory  larger  than  any 
Synod  outside  of  California  since  they  include  the 
state  of  Nevada  and  nineteen  counties  of  Northern 
California.  Here  in  Nevada,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  great  revival  of  mining  excitement,  and  the 
real  "yellow  peril"  exists  where  not  our  human  broth- 
er threatens,  but  the  yellow  god  of  gold  holds  sway 
and  is  busy  setting  up  his  shrines  here,  there  and  ev- 
erywhere among  the  hills  and  plains,  to  which  thou- 
sands of  devotees  are  flocking  to  worship  with  all  the 
fervency  of  feverish  ambition  to  gain  favor  and  win  a 
stake.  To  keep  before  these  clamoring  multitudes  the 
true  riches  through  the  preaching  of  him  who  became 
poor  that  through  his  poverty  we  might  become  rich, 
we  have  thriving  churches  established  at  Goldfield, 
Tonopah  and  Carson  City,  and  Sunday-school  and 
preaching  at  Bullfrog.  At  the  first-named  place  Rev. 
James  Byers  is  pushing  forward  the  erection  of  a 
much-needed  house  of  worship.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  on  a  recent  Sabbath  to  an  audi- 
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ence  gathered  in  a  tent  (their  present  place  of  wor- 
ship), crowding  it  to  the  door,  with  some  unable  to 
gain  admittance.  Here  I  found  a  cultured  and  re- 
fined people,  wholly  unlike  the  palmy  days  of  "Vigil- 
ance Committees"  and  the  "wild  and  wooly  West." 
A  stroll  through  the  streets  nevertheless  revealed 
enough  of  the  old-time  "camp"  to  give  a  touch  of  trag- 
edy to  the  drama  of  life  being  enacted  here.  Saloons, 
wide-open  gambling  houses  and  red-light  districts  tell 
the  story  of  this  three-cornered  hell.  We  have  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  in  Byers  to  minister  to 
these  extremes — the  best  and  the  worst  of  humanity. 

At  Tonopah  Rev.  Carl  N.  Klass,  with  his  new  bride, 
are  nobly  meeting  the  same  conditions  as  at  Goldfield. 
under  possibly  greater  discouragements,  but  faithful 
and  hopeful  they  and  the  little  company  of  disciples 
of  the  Nazarene  with  them  are  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life.  These  are  important  missions  in  the  center 
of  the  mining  activity  and  should  receive  more  gener- 
ous financial  aid  than  is  given  them.  At  Reno,  Pres- 
byterianism,  though  coming  late  into  this  great  com- 
mercial and  educational  center  of  Nevada  and  strug- 
gling against  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  creat- 
ed by  the  inefficiency  of  one  who  was  entrusted  with 
its  organization  has  nevertheless,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  S.  H.  Jones,  attained  a  standing  of  influence 
and  respect  second  to  none  in  the  community.  It  is  not 
yet  strong  in  numbers,  but  is  destined  to  become  a 
potent  factor  for  good  in  the  near  future.  Carson  City 
church,  presided  over  by  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery, 
is  self-supporting.  A  delightful  people  are  here  under 
our  genial  brother's  guidance,  holding:  up  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  a  true  church  of  Christ  in  the  capital 
of  the  state. 

These  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  our  Presbytery 
is  doing  in  this  vast  region.  Other  points  of  equal 
interest  will  receive  mention  later.  We  need  more 
men  for  work  in  our  bounds,  but  only  energetic  and 
practical  men  need  apply.  D.  H.  McCullagh, 

Pastor  at  Large. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Presbytery  of  San 
Francisco  united  in  memorial  services  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Macintosh  in  Calvary  Church,  San  Francisco,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Jan.  25th. 
There  were  representatives  present  from  many  of  the 
churches,  including  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  services  were  of  a  tender  and  very  im- 
pressive character.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas  of  Howard 
Church  presided.  Rev.  David  James  of  San  Rafael 
read  the  scripture  and  Rev.  Geo.  G.  Eldredge  of  St. 
John's  Church  offered  prayer.  Mr.  Thomas  read  the 
resolutions  prepared  by  the  Presbytery  and  Rev.  John 
Hemphill,  D.D..  those  prepared  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Rev.  F.  A.  Doane,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation also  read  a  letter  prepared  by  the  Alumni  to  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Macintosh.  The  addresses  of  the  even- 
ing were  made  by  Dr.  Day  and  Dr.  Hemphill,  a  long- 
time friend  of  Dr.  Macintosh.  P>oth  were  appropriate 
and  eloquent.  Mr.  George  L.'  Underbill  of  the  board 
of  directors  announced  the  intention  of  the  board  to 
proceed  at  once  to  raise  a  memorial  endowment  fund 
of  $50,000  or  $100,000.  He  gave  very  strong  reasons 
Why  this  should  be  done  and  expressed  strong  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Dr.  Macintosh's 


friends  on  this  coast  and  elsewhere  to  do  it.  The  clos- 
ing prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bell  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Prof.  Buck  had  charge  of  the 
music. 

The  faculty  and  students  had  a  memorial  service 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Jan.  10th.  Dr.  Landon  presided 
and  all  the  faculty  and  several  of  the  students  partici- 
pated. 

Rev.  James  H.  Sharpe,  '05,  is  doing  vigorous  work 
at  Red  Bluff,  preaching  the  gospel,  holding  special  ser- 
vices and  fighting  the  liquor  traffic.  His  people  have 
rallied  about  him  and  his  services  are  all  well  attended. 

Rev.  William  E.  Marshall,  '04,  has  moved  recently 
from  Grand  Marais,  Mich.,  to  Spangler,  Pa.,  where  he 
is  in  charge  of  two  mission  churches.  These  churches 
were  organized  less  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Marshall 
therefore  has  on  hand  the  work  of  building  two  new 
churches. 

The  church  at  Wray,  Colorado,  is  making  rapid 
progress  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Fred  R.  Marsh, 
'05.  Six  months  ago  it  was  a  Home  Mission  Church. 
Now  it  is  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  has  become  a 
Foreign  Mission  Church,  having  applied  to  the  For- 
eign Board  for  a  parish  abroad  under  the  Forward 
Movement. 


MILLS  COLLEGE. 


The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  by 
the  holding  of  early  morning  prayer-meeting,  while 
nearly  the  whole  afternoon  was  given  up  to  religious 
exercises.  The  public  meetings  were  conducted  by 
the  college  pastor,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Brooks  of  East 
Oakland,  and  Rev.  Lapsley  A.  McAfee,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Berkeley. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  of  the  professing 
Christians  in  the  college  came  together  and  listened 
to  an  earnest  address  by  Dr.  McAfee,  while  later  in  the 
day  he  preached  a  thoroughly  evangelistic  sermon  to 
the  assembled  school.  At  the  twilight  hour  the  differ- 
ent classes  were  met  by  their  respective  teachers  for 
religious  conference,  and  thus  closed  a  day  whose 
influence  will  extend  far  into  the  future. 

The  college  pastor  is  preaching  a  series  of  sermons 
based  upon  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  text  was 
the  invitation,  twice  repeated  near  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  "Come  and  see."  The  call  of  the  first 
disciples,  the  sympathetic  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  invitation  which  is  now  extended 
to  every  listening  soul  were  very  clearly  and  earnestly 
set  forth  by  the  preacher,  and  the  sermon  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  as  coming  so  soon  after  the  day  of 
prayer. 


Premier  De  Witte  is  credited  with  saying  that  the 
Moderates  :n  Russia  are  responsible  for  the  disorders  and 
consequently  the  acts  of  repression  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor, 
at  one  stroke,  gave  the  people  of  Russia  more  political 
freedom  than  all  the  previous  edicts  ever  issued  by  all  the 
emperors.  The  government's  appeals  for  confidence  were 
ignored  by  the  Moderates,  the  grant  of  liberty  was  abused 
and  the  government  was  obliged  to  resort  to  repression. 
Enough  dynamite  had  been  found  in  Russia  to  destroy  the 
whole  city.  From  the  tone  of  his  speech  the  disturbance  in 
Russia  has  been  far  more  serious  than  the  public  generally 
supposed. 


j; 
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REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

February  u. 
How  to  Conquer  Temptations — Matt.  26:41,.   I  Cor. 
10:12,  13.     (A  Temperance  Topic). 

This  is  a  Temperance  theme  and  our  first  thought 
when  we  reflect  upon  it  is  of  overcoming  temptation 
to  alcoholism.  No  doubt  the  application  to  such  is 
very  direct  and  of  pressing  importance,  since  tempta- 
tions to  drunkenness  result  in  over  three  fourths  of 
the  crimes  punished  by  law.  No  doubt  the  emphasis 
commonly  placed  upon  the  dangers  of  such  intemper- 
ance is  none  too  strong,  but  a  temperance  lesson  is  far 
too  narrow  in  its  range,  if  it  be  confined  to  this  alone. 
It  refers  in  its  larger  aspects  to  that  wholesome  self 
restraint  which  a  sound  and  sober  mind  will  ever 
place  upon  the  desires  and  appetites.  The  temperate 
man  will  strive  to  conquer  every  temptation  to  indul- 
gence or  excess  in  every  thing  sinful  and  harmful. 

The  Master  tells  us  in  Matthew  that  we  should 
watch  and  pray  not  to  enter  into  temptation.  This 
cannot  mean  that  we  can  escape  it,  but  rather  that 
coming  in  contact  with  it  we  should  not  enter  into  it 
with  the  will.  Jesus  would  have  his  disciples  pray 
that  meeting  temptation  they  should  not  entertain  it. 

The  Master  knew  that  the  place  of  meeting  with 
temptation  was  the  crucial  point  of  character  and 
would  therefore  have  his  disciples  gather  there  all 
their  strong  battalions  of  defense,  human  and  divine. 
He  knew  that  they  needed  reinforcement  at  that  great 
struggle  point  and  so  would  have  them  watchful  and 
prayerful  there.  If  off  guard  when  tempted  he  knew 
they  would  be  in  peril  of  mortal  shipwreck  and  per- 
haps hopeless  spiritual  death.  Therefore  in  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  temptation  he  reminds  them  of  what 
they  will  most  need  in  theirs. 

Alford  in  commenting  on  this  incident  and  our 
Lord's  injunction  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  says:  "I 
cannot  doubt  that  this  is  said  by  our  Lord  in  its  most 
general  meaning  and  that  he  himself  is  included  in  it. 
At  that  moment  (in  Gethsemane)  he  was  giving  as 
high  and  pre-eminent  example  of  its  truth  as  the  dis- 
ciples were  afforded  a  low  and  ignoble  one."  He  was 
winning  a  glorious  victory  while  they  were  yielding  to 
sleep. 

Most  men  are  asleep  when  the  tempter  meets  them. 
He  takes  them  when  drowsily  off  guard.  They  are  vic- 
tims before  they  are  aware.  Hence  the  duty  of  watch- 
fulness. Had  the  disciples  been  alert  they  would  have 
guarded  their  Master  from  the  approach  of  his  foes. 
That  Gethsemane  and  the  arrest  was  part  of  God's 
permissive  decree  does  not  relieve  them  from  respon- 
sibility. They  were  sleeping  at  their  post.  Not  Jesus 
but  the  disciple  should  have  been  taken  that  hour.  We 
need  to  be  awake  when  the  foe  approaches. 

Only  by  conquering  can  we  extract  the  soul  of 
good  in  the  evil  thing  we  call  temptation.  When  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer  we  say  "get  thee  behind  me 
Satan,"  then  we  transmute  the  whole  force  of  the  dire 
approach  into  a  blessing.  "Count  it  all  joy"  said  the 
Apostle  "when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations."  With- 
out temptation  this  would  be  a  virtueless  world,  the 
tree  of  humanity  without  sap  or  fibre.  Temptation  is 
to  the  soul  what  the  wind  is  to  the  willow,  the  storm 
to  the  oak,  the  blast  to  the  eagle's  wing.  Without 
testing  the  human  kite  could  never  fly.    Temptation  is 


to  virtue  what  opposition  is  to  the  strong  man  always, 
if  met  in  watchfulness,  the  making  of  it. 

Yet  the  Master  bade  the  disciples  pray  lest  they  en- 
ter not  into  it.  The  entertainment  of  the  dangerous 
guest  was  perilous.  The  value  of  the  contact  lay  in 
just  enough  to  stimulate  the  resistance  powers. 
Longer  dallying  might  mean  death.  The  dear  Lord 
needed  prayer  at  this  point  himself.  He  came  near  to 
entering  in  when  he  said  "If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me,"  but  he  conquered  in  the  prayer,  "not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done." 

There  is  a  way  of  escape  hidden  in  the  shadow  of 
every  temptation.  It  lies  in  its  complement.  When 
tempted  cleave  to  the  opposite  good.  When  the  devil 
says  graft,  be  honest.  When  he  says  perjury,  be  truth- 
ful. When  he  says  be  unclean,  be  pure.  We  may  be 
sure  that  as  in  nature  there  is  no  shadow  without  a 
light  close  at  hand  so  there  is  no  evil  suggestion  any- 
where without  a  possible  good  just    beside. 

Each  temptation  conquered  makes  the  next  less 
strenuous.  After  a  time  the  attack  is  impotent.  To- 
bacco is  no  temptation  to  a  man  who  never  uses  it. 
After  a  time  it  is  not  to  him  who  conquers  it.  Alco- 
hol is  precisely  as  though  it  were  not  to  a  man  who  re- 
fuses the  first  insinuating  approach.  A  luxurious  diet 
becomes  distasteful  after  a  time  to  one  who  has  culti- 
vated moderation  in  eating.  Selfishness  becomes  hi- 
deous to  one  who  has  learned  the  real  luxury  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  truly  unselfish  life.  Temptation  may  be 
the  song  of  the  siren  or  it  may  be  the  hymn  of  the 
saint  according  as  it  is  used  or  abused. 


GOD'S  QUICK  AND  POWERFUL  WORD. 

Thy  word,  Almighty  Lord, 

Where'er  it  enters  in 
Is   shari  •*   than   a   t  'O-edged   sword 

To  slay  the  man  of  sin. 

Thy  word  is  power  aid  life; 

It  bids  confusion  cease, 
And  changes  envy,  'hatred,  strife, 

To  love,  and  joy,  and  peace. 

Then  let  our  hearts  obey 

The  gospel's  glorious  sound; 
And  all  its  fruits,  from  day  to  day, 
Be  in  us  and  abound. 

— Montgomery. 


The  Excise  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis  has  decided  to 
enforce  the  law  against  the  selling  of  liquor  on  Sunday  in 
the  large  clubs  in  that  city.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "If  it  is 
wrong  for  the  little  club  to  sell  liquor  on  Sunday  it  is 
equally  wrong  for  the  big  club  to  do  so."  If  a  Methodist 
Amen!  were  in  order,  we  think  one  could  be  found.  Civic 
righteousness  in  Missouri  seems  to  be  contagious. 


The  saloons  are  getting  a  live  current  of  genuine  in- 
dignation in  Berkeley  and  Oakland.  In  Berkeley  thirteen 
saloons  were  refused  license  and  in  Oakland  the  wards 
are  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  the  saloons  out  if  they  don't 
want  them.     The  sentiment  is  growing  that  a  town  can  get 


Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  embassador  to  England, 
General  Horace  Porter,  former  Embassador  to  France,  and 
Judge  Rose  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  have  been  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference. 
Judge  Rose  speaks  French. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and  Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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JESUS  CALLING  FISHERMEN. 

First  Quarter..    Lesson  VI. 

Luke  5:  1-11.     February  11,  1906. 
HOME  READINGS. 

M. — Jesus    calling    fishermen.      Luke 
v.  1-11. 

Tu. — The  first  call.     Isa.  lv:  1-7.  | 

W. — Fishers  of   men.      Matt,   iv:    18- 
22. 

Th. — A  general   call.      Isa.   lv:  1-7.       | 

p. — The  world  invited.     Isa.  xlv:  20- 
25. 

Sat. — Conditions        of        discipleship. 
Luke  xlv:  25-27.  I 

Sun. — Reward  of  discipleship.     Matt. 
xix:  27-30. 

Jesus  had  had  an  open  rupture  with  I 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  He 
must  needs  now  organize  his  followers. 
He  knew  where  his  pledged  men  were, 
and  he  come  to  enlist  them  for  active 
service.  *  *  *  He  prefaced  the  call  by 
a  thrilling  pictorial  miracle.  Nothing 
could  have  more  significantly  taught 
them  what  they  were  to  be  and  do.  The 
command,  "Launch  forth  into  the  deep, 
and  let  down  your  net  for  a  draught," 
was  a  surpjrise.  But  hesitation,  if 
there  was  any,  was  monentary.  Peter 
quickly  laid  all  'his  fisherman's  lore  at 
Jesus'  feet  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  faith. 
*  *  *  That  last  "catch"  after  the  old 
order  was  a  symbol  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. The  size  of  the  "take"  was  a 
pledge  of  future  success  in  the  new 
calling.  That  miracle  took  Peter  and 
his  comardes  where  they  were,  in  their 
natural  environment  and  every-day 
employment.  It  was  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant to  them,  the  better  understood 
and  appreciated.  *  *  *  The  consider- 
ateness  of  Jesus  in  thus  encouraging 
his  disciples  is  characteristic  and 
worthy  of  note.     He  was  asking  these 


men  to  join  their  fortunes  with  his,  an 
excommunicated  man,  to  sunder  ties  of 
tribe  ad  family,  to  abandon  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  they  were  familiar 
with.  Again  they  were  called,  not  mere- 
ly to  be  learners  like  the  followers  of 
the  average  rabbis,  not  to  be  recipients, 
but  doers.  They  were  to  launch  out 
and  let  down  their  net  into  the  sea  of 
human  life.  They  were  (to  translate  it 
literally)  to  take  men  alive;  to  per- 
suade and  make  converts.  And  that, 
too,  under  the  very  shadow  of  a  great 
and  hostile  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
*  *  *  If  ever  men  needed  to  be  heart- 
ened, it  was  the  four  men  Jesus  called 
that  day.  If  ever  men  had  immediate 
and  divine  encouragement  it  was  in  this 
instance.  That  miracle  put  a  gimp  in 
their  banks.  The  moment  they  could 
get  their  ships  ashore,  they  forsook  all 
and  followed  him. 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 
It  is  helpful  to  recall  esus'  previous 
dealings  with  these  men.  *  *  *  Dur- 
ing Jesus'  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
his  messianic  character  and  work  fully 
dawned  upon  him.  There  he  evolved 
his  plans  and  the  principles  of  proce- 
dure, to  which  he  adhered  to  the  very 
close  of  his  career.  *  *6*  He  came 
back  to  the  vast  concourse  still  attend- 
ing the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  at 
the  fords  of  the  ordan  as  to  a  human 
quarry  from  which  he  could  select  liv- 
ing stones  as  the  foundation  of  that 
spiritual  edifice  he  designed  to  rear. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  He  found  five 
out  of  the  twelve.   *   *   * 


"An  army  of  stags,  a  lion  leading 
them,  is  better  than  an  army  of  lions,  a 
stag  leading  them,"  said  Philip  of 
Macedon. 


"Lend  money  to  an  Enemy,  and 
thou'lt  gain  him,  to  a  Friend  and 
thou'lt  lose  him." 


SOME   SWEET   DAY. 

By  J.  A.  Edgerton. 
We  shall  all  have  fame  and  treasure, 
Health  and  leisure,  love  and  pleasure, 

Some  sweet  day. 
Hope's  fair  visions  will  be  real: 
We  shall  meet  our  dream  ideal, 

Some  sweet  day. 
All  life's  little  hurts  and  crosses, 
All  the  heart-breaks,  all  the  losses, 
Will  be  ended, 
Will  be  mended, 
Some  sweet  day. 

We  shall  find  reward  for  doing 
And  the  goal  we  are  pursuing, 

Some  sweet  day. 
We    shall    know     the     truth     from 

shadow; 
We  shall  reach  our  Eldorado, 

Some  sweet  day. 

And  the  vanished  ones  who  love  us 

In  that  Summerland  above  us, 

We  shall  meet  them, 

We  shall  greet  them, 

Some  sweet  day. 

All  the  good  we  do  our  brothers, 
All  the  help  we  give  to  others, 

Some  sweet  day, 
Will  return  to  us  in  blessing, 
Overflowing  and   unceasing, 

Some  sweet  day. 
When  these  earth-scenes  transitory 
Melt  away  in  that  new  glory, 
That  Elysian 
Land  of  vision, 
Some  sweet  day. 

— Ram's  Horn. 

* 

A  zealous  mind  without  meekness  is 
like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  in  danger  of 
wrecks.  A  meek  mind  without  zeal  is 
like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  that  moves  not  as 
fast  as  it  ought. — Dr.  Robert  Mclntyre. 
When  the  gnat  gets  on  the  fly-wheel 
he  always  thinks  the  wheel  was  named 
for  him. — Ram's  Horn. 
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PBH^UESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

3.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  in 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y 
M.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Hedlands 


THE  TWO  IX)VES. 

A  certain  lady  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted in  a  family  in  which  there 
was  a  sweet,  bright  little  boy  of  some 
five  years,  between  whom  and  herself 
there  sprang  up  a  very  tender  friend- 
ship. One  day  she  said  to  him,  "Willie, 
do  you  love  me?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  a 
clinging  kiss. 

"How  much?" 

"Why,  I  love  you — I  love  you  up  to 
the  sky." 

Just  then  his  eyes  fell  on  his  moth- 
er. Flinging  his  arms  around  her  and 
kissing  her  passionately,  he  exclaimed: 
"But  mamma,  I  love  you  'way  up  to 
God." 

Could  the  distinction  between  the 
two  loves  be  more  nicely  drawm? — 
Watchword. 


Baron  Dowse,  the  celebrated  Irish 
judge,  used  to  relate  a  good  story  that 
happened  when  he  was  holding  an  As- 
size Court  at  Cork.  On  the  first  day, 
when  the  jury  came  in,  an  officer  of 
the  court  said,  "Gintlemen  av  the  jury, 
ye'll  take  yez  accostomed  places,  if  ye 
plaze."  "And  may  I  never  laugh," 
said  the  Baron,  "if  they  didn't  all 
walk  into  the  dock." 

Alike  from  our  good  works  and  our 
bad  ones,  from  our  holiest  thought  and 
our  poorest  prayer,  we  come  back — 
and  all  these  only  press  the  more 
earnestly  to  our  lips  and  our  hearts  the 
thought,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner." Here  alone  is  the  sinner's  refuge 
and  the  believer's  joy. — James  Vaughn. 
» 

"O,  papa,"  said  Marie,  "do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  Christian  names?  'Wil- 
liam' means  good.  I  wonder  what — 
what  'Arthur'  means?"  And  the  girl 
blushed,  O  so  prettily!  Papa  put  on 
his  severest  aspect.  "I  hope  Arthur 
means  business,"  was  the  reply. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 
STOr  AT  THE 


San  Francisco, 

HOTEL  QPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St., 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FUPOPFAN    PI    AM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       •~'*-iis.\jr  ct\l1    I-|^/\n. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

JAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 

4     Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     ^ 

*  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  > 

American  and  European  Plan 

97fontyomort/  St.,   Cor.    ffiush,   San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 

•    Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats,     fit 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


1 25  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  afe 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day;  $2  to  $8  per  Week;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"And  so  they  buried  Lincoln?    Strange  and  vain. 

Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 

In  any  vault  'neath  any  coffin  lid, 

In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of  pain? 

'Tis  false — he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 

You  could  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 

Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid, 

Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

They  slew  themselves ; — they  but  set  Lincoln  free. 

In  all  the  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong, 

Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry, 

And  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 

Whoever  will  may  find  him.  anywhere 

Save  in  the  tomb.     Not  there — he  is  not  there." 

— James  McKay. 


or  THE 
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Present  Conditions  in   the    Chinese 
Empire 
REV.  ARTHUR  H.  SMITH,  D.  D.. 

It  Is  a  singularly  and  highly  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  popular  effects  of  the 
results  of  the  late  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  are  more  easily  discernible 
in  China  than  in  Japan.  In  the  former 
empire,  the  subterranean  forces  impell- 
ing to  changes  often  unwelcome,  and  to 
a  unity  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action 
hitherto  unknown,  have  unmistakeably 
demonstrated  their  existence  by  their 
effects.  It  is  doubtless  something  of  a 
surprise,  even  to  the  few  Americans 
who  suppose  tnemselves  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Far  East,  to  see  so 
much  excitement  in  China  over  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Exclusion  Act,  when 
the  conditions  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  last  two  decades. 
It  can  not  be  too  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  change  has  taken  place  on  the 
western  sidle  and  not  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  It  is  the 
precursor  of  other  new  alignments 
which  will — whicn  already  do- — mater- 
ially modify  the  relations  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  anti-American  boycott,  however 
begun  and  engineered,  is  by  far  the 
most  impressive  proof  ever  given  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Chinese  people. 
In  the  fall  of  such  a  nationalist  wave, 
antipathies  like  those  of  the  Amoy  peo- 
ple for  the  Cantonese,  melted  practi- 
cally into  non-existence.  Those  who 
were  wise,  whether  Chinese  or  foreign- 
ers, at  once  recognized  that  here  was 
a  new  factor  of  immeasurable  potential- 
ity, dangerous  to  every  country  having 
relations  with  China,  and  most  of  all 
the  Chinese  themselves.  That  the  un- 
loosing of  the  winds  of  Aeolus  from 
their  former  confinement,  should  coin- 
cide with  the  exploding  of  the  first  dy- 
namite bomb  known  to  have  been  pri- 
vately manufactured  in  China,  is  as 
suggestive  as  it  is  ominous.  What  a 
distinguished  Italian  professor  has 
styled  "the  microbe  of  evil"  develops 
rapidly  either  with  or  without  "cul- 
ture." The  terrible  massacre  of  Lien 
Chou  differs  from  the  many  which  have 
preceded  it,  in  several  ways,  and  even 
after  protracted  and  patient  inquiry  on 


the  spot  by  a  large  company  of  compe- 
tent and  impartial  investigators  it  con- 
tinues difficult  of  comprehension.  It 
will,  however,  be  hard  to  persuade  those 
who  know  China,  that  there  is  not,  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  riotous  mob  in  a 
remote  mountain  city  of  Kuan  Tung 
and  the  popular  feeling  of  so  large  a 
part  of  China,  some  nexus,  what  it  is 
will  perhaps  in  due  time  appear. 

The  more  recent  outbreak  in  Shang- 
hai over  a  merely  technical  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shanghai  Muni- 
cipal Council  and  the  "mixed  court," 
over  a  female  prisoner,  appears  at  first 
the  most  surprising  of  all.  A  word  of 
explanation  is  necessary.  The  widow 
of  a  Cantonese  official  who  had  died  in 
Western  China,  was  on  her  way  home 
down  the  Yang-tse  river,  with  some  lit- 
tle slave  girls  procured  there,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  China.  A  waiter  on  the 
steamboat  who  thought  his  gratuity  in- 
adequate, threatened  revenge  on  her, 
and  procured  the  dispatch  of  a  tele- 
gram to  Shanghai,  affirming  that  girls 
were  on  that  steamer  who  had  been 
kidnapped.  On  arrival  in  Shanghai  the 
lady  was  arrested  by  the  Municipal  po- 
lice and  taken  to  the  mixed  court  before 
a  British  assessor,  whose  relations  with 
his  Chinese  associate  had  long  been 
strained. 

No  evidence  being  at  hand  the  lady 
was  detained,  the  Municipal  police  being 
told  by  the  British  assessor  to  take  her 
to.  the  settlement,  and  the  mixed  court 
runners  being  ordered  by  the  Chinese 
magistrate  to  detain  her  there  outside 
the-  foreign  jurisdiction.  This  conflict 
appears  to  have  been  foreseen  and  even 
planned.  The  inevitable  result  was  a 
fight,  in  which  the  Sikh  police  struck 
the  Chinese  magistrate  over  the  head, 
greatly  exasperating  the  sober  Chinese, 
who  not  unnaturally  consider  the  case 
as  having  no  real  relation  to  foreigners 
at  all,  and  in  design  nothing  less  than 
blackmail.      Each   party   formulated    an 


ultimatum,  and  the  execution  of  inter- 
national justice  came  to  a  sudden  end, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  foreign 
ministers  in  Pekin.  When  it  appeared 
certain  that  this  was  to  be  (from  a  Chi- 
nese standpoint)  unjust  and  partisan,  an 
organized  riot  broke  out  differing  in  es- 
sential particulars  from  anything  yet 
seen  in  China.  On  the  morning  of  De- 
cember ISt'h,  foreigners  were  attacked 
on  the  streets,  the  public  markets  were 
gutted,  the  contents  designed  for  for- 
eign consumption  being  thrown  into  the 
road,  foot  passengers  were  held  up, 
robbed  of  hats  and  watches,  and  in 
seme  cases  deprived  of  their  clothing, 
stores  were  looted  and  even  the  police 
stations,  including  the  central  and  most 
important  were  besieged  by  mobs  and 
some  of  them  were  wrecked.  Many 
foreigners,  including  some  ladies,  were 
so  injured  as  to  be  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  although  none  of  them  was  ac- 
tually killed.  The  number  of  Chinese 
who  lost  their  lives  is  uncertain,  as 
many  bodies  were  at  once  removed,  but 
there  must  have  been  at  least  twenty. 
That  scenes  like  this  should  occur  in  the 
"model  settlement"  when  no  one  knew 
what  building  would  next  be  fired,  what 
consulate  assailed,  what  thoroughfare 
blockaded;  that  the  municipal  coun- 
cil should  serve  our  arms  to  ev- 
ery responsible  foreigner  applying  for 
them,  and  that  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  trade  centers  of  China 
should  remain  paralyzed  for  some  days 
— all  this  would  have  seemed  impos- 
sible, even  in  China  where  all  things 
are  possible.  How  this  matter  will  be 
adjusted  we  have  yet  to  hear,  but  the 
importance  of  tne  incident  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  For  two  genera- 
tions we  have  been  striving  in  varied 
ways  to  awaken  China.  China  is  at  last 
wide  awake,  and  like  other  too  sound 
sleepers   is   not   happy,   either  in   mind, 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

When    Abraham    Lincoln    was   born   on    February 
12th,  1809,  in  one  of  the  lowliest  homes  of  Kentucky, 
God  gave  a  great  gift  to  our  country  and  to  humanity. 
Lincoln's  greatness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
and  has  passed  into  the  very  life  of  the  people.     Our 
dear  Republic  has  never  been  the  same  since  the  life  of 
Lincoln   was  lived  in   it,  and   given   for  it.     No  man 
(unless  we  except  Washington)  has  so  deeply  molded 
the  different  races  of  which  our  one  nation  is  made  up. 
On  every  recurring  birthday  of  the  second  Father  of 
our  Country,  the  high  and  lowly  of  our  land,  should 
lift  up  their  hearts  in  hope  and  courage,  as  they  think 
of  the  faith  which  this  great  soul  had  in  this  govern- 
ment of  the  people.     He  believed  in  the  people,  not 
with  a  blind  faith,  but  with  a  faith  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  God  was  with  the  people  leading  them  on. 
He  had  great  ambition  but  it  was  ever  joined  with 
thought  of  service  to  the  Union.     In  that  vision  beau- 
tiful, the  angel  who  wrote  in  the  book  of  gold,  would 
surely  have  placed  his  name  high  among  those  who 
loved  their  fellow  men.     To  a  delegation  of  working 
men  he  said :     "The  strongest  bond  of  sympathy  out- 
side of  the  family  relation  should  be  one  uniting  all 
working    people    of    all    nations,    and    tongues,    and 
kindred."     And  the  common  people  read  his  heart  and 
knew  that  he  was  their  friend.     One  of  his  historians 
says,  "It  was  among  the  common  people  of  the  civil- 
ized world  that  the    most  genuine  and    spontaneous 
sorrow  was  felt  at  his  death  and  to  this  fact,  we  at- 
tribute the  sudden  and  solid  foundation  of  Lincoln's 
fame.     It  would  have  been   as    imprudent    to  speak 
slightingly  of  him  in  London  as  in  New  York.     The 
humbler  citizens  instinctively  felt  that  their  order  had 
lost  its  wisest  champion."     His  life  after  he  entered 
upon  his  great  service,  was  filled  with  burdens  beyond 
the  human  mind  to  comprehend — one  h^s  called  this 
part  of  his  public  life,  "Four  years  of  battle  days." 
But  who  on  the  other  hand  will  attempt  to  measure  the 
joy  that  came    to  him  when    he  was  able    to  lift  the 
burden  from  some  sorely  tried  heart,  or  when  he  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  rightfully  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  slave;  or  above  all  in  those  few 
•  days,  when  he  knew  that  the  terrible  war  was  ending 
and  the  Union  was  saved.     How  true  of  him  whose 
memory  our  country  and  the  world  holds  sacred,  are 
these  words  of  Tennyson  : 

"The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart,  and  knees,  and  hands, 


Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun." 


WHAT  THE  ENEMY  IS  THINKING  AND  SAY- 
ING AND   DOING. 

It  is  well  to  know  now  and  then  what  some  of  the 
enemies  of  the  public  welfare  are  thinking  and  saying 
and  doing.  A  recent  cotw  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Gazette  has  come  to  our  notice,  and  is  found  to  contain 
interesting  and  suggestive  reading.  It  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Troublesome  Times  Ahead,"  calls  at- 
tention to  it  editorially  and  says  that  the  liquor  dealers 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  business  at  heart  will  do 
well  to  read  carefully  the  facts  therein  presented.  The 
Gazette  is  of  opinion  that  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  entire 
country,  comprising  all  branches  of  the  trade,  ought  to 
perfect  a  thorough  organization  in  every  state  and  in 
every  city,  and  says  in  that  connection: 

"A  frequent  interchange  of  opinions  upon  plans  to 
defeat  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  paid  agitators  to 
destroy  the  business  should  take  place.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  wait  until  the  mischief  is  done  and  then 
complain.  Steps  should  be  taken  now.  The  liquor 
dealers  of  each  State  in  the  Union  should  have  an  agent 
and  representative  at  every  capital  in  which  the  legis- 
lature of  their  State  meets,  so  that  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  business  should  know  long  in  advance  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  lawmakers  what  measures  are  like- 
ly to  come  before  them  affecting  their  business.  A 
mass  of  unwise,  unjust  and  injurious  legislation  can  be 
prevented  if  the  proper  representations  are  made  to  the 
legislative  committees  having  these  measures  in 
charge,  before  they  are  brought  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole.  A  proper  representative  of  the  liquor 
interests  who  need  not  necessarily  be  a  liquor  dealer, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  much  good  and  avert  by 
judicious  action  much  of  the  injury  that  such  re- 
strictive legislation  may  work. 

"The  agitation  against  the  liquor  traffic  in  every 
part  of  the  country  has  assumed  an  aspect  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  that  the  enemy  will  come  to  its 
senses,  and  the  public  will  come  to  the  support  of  this 
great  legitimate  interest  uninvited.  Let  no  one  who 
takes  any  interest  in  this  business  deceive  himself  on 
this  point.  The  fact  is  that  the  hostile  forces  are  daily 
acquiring  strength,  and  these  forces  are  greatly 
strengthened  by   the  active  financial    support    which 
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fanaticism,  unprincipled  agitation  and  narrow  and  il- 
liberal views  are  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
fessional agitators  in  this  movement.  The  trade  can- 
not be  too  strongly  warned  to  prepare  for  war  in  time 
of  peace.  The  enemy  of  the  traffic  is  intrenched  at 
their  doors  and  in  mighty  force." 

When  we  read  the  editorial  from  which  we  have 
quoted  there  came  the  thought.  "This  is  a  day  of  good 
tidings,"  and  we  shall  not  keep  silent  but  shall  help  to 
noise  it  abroad  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  well  assured 
that  it  has  a  mighty  opposing  force  in  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  We  give  in  part,  elsewhere,  the  article  to 
which  reference  is  made,  and  which  sets  forth  in  an 
admirable  manner  the  work  that  is  being  done.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  statement  of  an 
enemv,  not  a  friend  of  the  League.  It  is  accordingly 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement,  and  shows  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else  could  the  status  of  the  work. 

Of  course  these  articles  in  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Ga- 
zette will  stir  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  most 
earnest  efforts  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
element ;  but  the  outlook  nevertheless  is  an  encourag- 
ing one.  When  the  forces  that  make  for  righteous- 
ness are  organized  and  active  there  is  always  good 
ground  for  the  expectation  of  progress. 


"ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ANTI  SALOON  LEAGUE." 

"Hostile     Legislation     Proposed  in    Every     State. 

Troublesome  Times  Ahead." 

[The  article  herewith  is  from  the  Wine  and 
Spirit  Gazette  of  December  31st.  The  caption  is  in 
quotation  marks  for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  up  of 
the  words  used  by  the  Gazette.  Attention  is  called 
here  to  our  editorial  entitled,  "What  the  Enemy  is 
Thinking  and  Saying  and  Doing." — Editor.] 

A  general  impression  prevails  in  the  trade  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  fraught  with  grave  consequences 
for  the  dealers  in  alcoholic  beverages.  Enough  has 
been  said  and  published  within  the  last  year  to  satisfy 
the  liquor  dealers  that  a  serious  war  involving  further 
irksome  restrictions  of  trade  will  have  to  be  waged 
this  winter.  At  the  head  of  the  organized  movement 
against  the  legalized  liquor  trade  stands  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  which  has  plucked  up  new  courage 
from  the  defeat  of  Governor  Herrick  in  Ohio,  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  principal  cause  of  that  de- 
feat was  a  wide-spread  discontent  among  Republicans 
with  the  "boss  rule'"  of  certain  leaders  in  Cincinnati. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  with  which  the  traffic 
is  confronted  is  admitted  by  every  liquor  dealer  who 
has  kept  posted  on  current  events  affecting  his  busi- 
ngs, vet  if  it  comes  to  a  recital  of  details,  we  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  liquor  dealer  out  of  a  thousand  can 
say  in  what  form  the  principal  attack  is  to  come.  The 
Wine  &  Spirit  Gazette  has  looked  the  field  over  and 
presents  herewith  a  few  specific  data,  showing  the 
danger  spots : 

Ohio. 

The  principal  onslaught  is  to  come  from  the  hired 
agitators  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  These  men,  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  wage  a  persistent  war- 
fare against  the  saloon,  are  all  paid  agents  who  work 
for  a  salary  and  therefore  for  their  own  pockets.  At 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  stands  the  Rev.  P. 
A.  Baker,  National  Superintendent  of  the  organiza- 
tion, iwho  was  recently  in  Washington  in  the  interest 
of  several  temperance  measures  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress.     He  is  very  loud     mouthed  in 


claiming  what  he  terms  the  reward  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  for  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  Governor 
Herrick  in  Ohio.  When  asked  what  kind  of  temper- 
ance legislation  he  expected  the  Ohio  legislature  to 
inaugurate  this  winter,  he  said: 

"I  expect  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  present  lo- 
cal-option law  so  as  to  make  it  as  effective  as  the 
Brannock  law  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  amend- 
ed last  winter.  I  look  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  search  and  seizure  in  the  'dry'  territory.  In 
other  words,  the  Brannock  law  will  be  amended  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  go  into  a  'dry'  dis- 
trict and  confiscate  liquors  that  are  sold  in  violation 
of  the  act.  The  object  is  to  amend  the  Brannock  law 
so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  a  protection  to  the  residential 
district  against  the  invasion  of  saloons." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Ohio  a  renewed  attempt 
will  be  made  to  virtually  drive  liquor  out  of  the  state. 
The  legislature  of  that  state,  however,  is  evenly  divid- 
ed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  balance  will  keep  many 
of  the  attempts  so  near  the  danger  mark  that  probably 
very  little  harm  will  be  ultimately  accomplished, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  that  Senator  ,who 

holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  claims  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent, has  strong  leanings  towards  extreme  temper- 
ance measures. 

Illinois. 

In  Illinois,  the  Rev.  James  K.  Shields,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Freeport,  in  that 
state,  has  been  chosen  the  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Illinois.  That  position  has  hereto- 
fore been  occupied  by  W.  H.  Anderson,  who  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Anti-Saloon  League.  With  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Anderson  for  New  York  on  the  first  of  January, 
Mr.  Shields  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

It  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  next  general  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  is 
over  a  year  ahead,  which  puts  the  time  of  battle  in  that 
state  off  for  a  year,  but  the  liquor  interest  of  Illinois 
will  do  well  to  set  its  house  in  order  for  the  coming 
struggle.  The  local  option  bill  was  beaten  last  year  or 
rather  side-tracked  in  the  general  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  prepared  to  en- 
ter upon  a  new  campaign  in  that  state  with  increased 
confidence  and  vigor.  The  principal  attack  at  present 
is  being  made  upon  the  former  speaker  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Edward  Shurtleff,  of  Marengo  County.  The  paid 
agitators  of  the  League  are  trying  to  encompass  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  in  his  own  district.  These  paid 
temperance  agitators  have  invaded  every  county  of 
that  state,  in  which  they  are  holding  church  meetings 
between  this  and  the  day  of  the  primary.  Money  is 
being  solicited  and  the  churches  have  been  aroused  to 
the  support  of  the  Anti-Saloonists. 

New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Wainwright  local 
option  bill  of  last  year,  which  was  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly, but  side-tracked  in  the  Senate,  will  be  intro- 
duced again  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a  renewed  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  this  bill 
passed.  A  large  fund  has  been  collected  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  with  which  to  push  adverse  legislation 
in  Albany.  General  Superintendent  P.  A.  Parker,  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  reported  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  League,  held  at  Indianapolis,  that  during 
the  last  year  the  League  had  received  and  expended 
$339497-°°J  anincrease  of  $72,000.00  over  the  preceding 
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year.  Churches  and  temperance  societies  have  become 
liberal  contributors  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  fund. 
Quite  recently  the  Catholic  Bishop  F.  A.  Ludden,  of 
Albany,  New  York,  has  come  out  in  a  public  statement 
commending  the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
promising  it  all  the  aid  that  he  can  render,  calling  up- 
on the  various  pastors  of  his  diocese  to  assist.  This 
pronunciamiento  points  to  one  of  the  sources  whence 
the  professional  agitators  of  the  League  receive  their 
pay.  At  the  State  Capital,  at  Albany,  state  head- 
quarters will  be  opened  by  the  League,  which  are  to 
be  in  charge  of  specially  appointed  and  paid     agents. 

The  old  bill  to  have  liquor  taken  out  of  the  depart- 
ment and  grocery  stores  is  to  be  re-introduced  and 
pushed  in  the  interests  of  temperance.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  will  also  re-introduce  a  bill  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  which  is  to  take  liquor  out  of  assigna- 
tion houses.  This  bill  is  framed  after  the  notorious  Ohio 
law.  Though  only  brief  in  its  language,  the  terms  of 
the  bill  ire  so  comprehensive  as  to  enable  the  Anti- 
Saloon  agitators  to  have  every  hotel  in  the  state  de- 
clared a  disorderly  house  should  this  bill  become  a 
law. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the  notorious 
Ambler  Law,  which  has  just  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  Justice  Stover  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ex- 
tended forthe  months  of  January,  February,  March  and 
April  of  the  year  1906.  With  the  ample  funds  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  this 
state  a  system  of  special  surveillance  of  all  hotels  in 
the  cities  of  the  state  will  be  inaugurated,  which  will 
afford  the  necessary  evidence  to  enter  protests  and 
commence  proceedings  against  these  places  when 
their  applications  for  a  renewal  of  their  liquor  tax  cer- 
tificates come  before  the  Excise  Department  next 
spring. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Penal  Code  are  also  said 
to  be  under  consideration  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  this  State,  which  will  seriously  affect  the  lawful 
traffic  in  liquors  in  this  state. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  activity  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 
The  agitators  of  the  League  evidently  are  determined 
not  to  allow  a  single  opportunity  to  be  wasted,  no 
matter  how  remote  it  may  be.  They  have  for  instance, 
just  now  seized  upon'  the  attendance  of  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Total-Absti- 
nence Union  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  region  last  August. 
They  claim  as  a  result  of  the  prestige  which  President 
Roosevelt  thus  gave  to  the  temperance  movement  an 
addition  of  twenty  thousand  new  members  to  their 
ranks,  and  they  are  now  preparing  a  practical  move- 
ment to  keep  the  miners  out  of  the  saloon  should  an- 
other strike  be  declared. 

The  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
cities  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  counties  have  also  been  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  more  stringent  orders  for  the  granting  of  liquor 
licenses  for  the  coming  year.  Thus  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Swayze  at  the  opening  of  the  Cape  May 
County  Court,  has  just  declared  that  no  license  will  be 
granted  to  those  resort  hotel  keepers  who  were  fined 
for  Sunday  selling  at  the  last  September  term  of  the 
Court.  Last  August  every  hotel  keeper  at  Isles  City, 
Avalon,  Holly  Beach  and  Cape  May  was  caught  by 
the  Anti-Saioon  League  people.  The  proprietors  of 
these  hotels  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined     in  some 


cases  from  $50  to  $100  each.  Nearly  every  hotel  keep- 
er at  these  resorts  will  be  affected  by  Judge  Swayze's 
order.  These  men  own  the  property  on  which  their 
hotels  are  located  and  have  everything  that  they  pos- 
sess invested  in  the  business. 

Under  the  new  rules  of  the  iicense  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania liquor  dealers  who  have  violated  the  excise 
laws  of  the  state  will  stand  little  show  in  securing 
their  licenses  in  the  new  year.  A  new  application 
form  has  been  prepared  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  applicants  to  swear  whether  or  not  they  have  ever 
been  arrested  or  fined.  The  new  rule  also  provides  for 
a  description  of  the  house  it  is  proposed  to  license,  the 
number  of  rooms  and  the  stories.  This  new  rule, 
which  has  just  gone  into  effect,  is  working  a  sort  of 
poetical  justice  against  the  pestiferous  agitators  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.  It  has  put  a  stop  to  the  collec- 
tion of  fines  by  the  Anti-Saloonists,  as  no  dealer  will 
hereafter  pay  a  fine  when  he  knows  the  evidence  will 
in  all  probability  be  used  to  prevent  him  from  securing 
a  license. 

Indiana. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  610  of  the  1016  townships 
have  no  saloons.  Of  this  number  of  dry  townships, 
343  were  1  lade  so  by  the  use  of  the  remonstrance  priv- 
ilege of  the  drastic  Moore  law.  Since  last  May  114 
townships  have  become  dry  under  that  law  and  forty 
wards  in  the  cities  of  the  state  are  without  any  saloons. 
In  the  townships  where  there  are  remonstrances  no 
license  can  be  issued  for  two  years  and  the  saloons  still 
operating  will  be  compelled  to  close  as  fast  as  their 
licenses  expire.  Every  where  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
an  unusual  activity  is  manifested  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  For  instance  in  Jeffersonville,  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to 
concentrate  all  saloons  in  one  part  of  the  town.  The 
so-called  remonstrance  Moore  law  is  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been  en- 
acted in  recent  years  by  the  Legislature  of  any  of  the 
Northern  states. 

The  Indiana  Anti-Saloon  League  has  also  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  make  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Anti-Canteen  Law  by  Congress.  The 
Lincoln  Magazine,  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  to  be  turned  into  an  Anti-Saloon  League  periodical 
for  the  "State  of  Indiana. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Newark.  A  resolu- 
tion was  presented  and  adopted  to  have  a  local  option 
bill  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  introduced  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature.  The  National  Branch 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  also  recently  held 
a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  total  abolition  of  the  saloons. 
Vermont. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is 
preparing  to  carry  on  a  red-hot  campaign  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  license  system,  not  long  since  substituted 
for  the  prohibition  law  in  that  state.  The  next  Legis- 
lature in  Vermont  will  be  asked  to  enact  a  new  refer- 
endum bill. 

Wisconsin. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  paid  officials  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  have  taken  an  entirely  new  tack 
in  their  persecution  of  liquor  dealers,  which  is  giving 
the  cause  of  liquor  considerable  trouble. 
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Oregon. 

In  Oregon  important  amendments  of  the  liquor  law 
of  that  state  are  contemplated  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  With  the  aid  of  the  prohibitionists  in  that 
state,  the  forces  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  have  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  certain  amendments  to  the 
existing  liquor  law  of  that  state,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  liquor  interests  of  the  state. 
Tennessee 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
proposes  to  have  the  notorious  Adams  Law  extended 
to  the  large  cities.  A  bill  is  also  to  be  introduced  to 
give  local  option  by  wards,  and  other  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  contemplated  in  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  towns  which  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  Adams  Law.  Judge  Morris,  of  Memphis,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that 
hereafter  violators  of  the  four-mile  law  and  the  Sunday 
law  will  be  punished  to  the  limit.  The  court,  he  said, 
had  heretofore  been  lenient,  but  hereafter  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  will  be  inflicted.  The  maximum  punish- 
ment for  the  four-mile  offense  is  a  fine  of  $400  or  six 
months  in  the  workhouse.  Heretofore  the  court  has 
given  sentences  of  $25  and  sixty  days,  but  all  persons 
hereafter  convicted  may  expect  the  maximum. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  Washington 
is  the  principal  city,  a  strong  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  Congress  to  have  the  liquor  license  in- 
creased to  the  almost  prohibitive  figure  of  $10,000  a 
year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  proposition  has 
caused  consternation  among  the  saloonkeepers  of 
Washington.  The  saloon  keepers  in  Washington  de- 
clare that  this  proposition  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
beer  war,  which  has  been  waged  by  the  local  brewer- 
ies, which  has  resulted  in  cheap  beer  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  bucket  trade. 


Public  Worship. 

The  service  of  public  worship  is  an  occasion  which 
demands  a  strict  attention  to  details.  A  number  of 
little  things  enter  into  the  artistic  and  devotional  ex- 
pression of  the  congregation's  faith  in  God.  The 
dress  and  demeanor  of  the  minister,  the  conduct  of  the 
choir,  the  veneration  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
have  a  distinct  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  service. 
The  minister  who  has  charge  has  much  to  do  with  the 
mood  of  the  service.  If  he  is  frivolous  and  slangy  and 
undignified,  the  service  will  be  undignified.  Careless- 
ness in  preparation,  and  indifference  in  manner,  will 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  best  order  of  service.  Most 
ministers,  or  at  least  many,  talk  too  much,  and  preach 
too  little.  Whenever  there  is  an  apparently  greater 
desire  to  bring  out  the  people  to  a  church  social  than 
to  convince  them  of  the  greater  truths  of  revelation, 
the  purpose  of  public  worship  is  lost.  Sometimes  an 
appeal  for  cakes  and  pies  overshadows  the  appeal  for 
right  living,  and  the  "notices"  occupy  a  more  impor- 
tant   place  than  the  service. 

The  behavior  of  the  choir  is  always  conspicuous. 
Nothing  really  goes  on  in  the  choir  loft  that  is  not  ob- 
served by  the  congregation.  The  dignified  bearing  of 
everybody  who  has  any  part  in  the  service  contributes 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

The  people     themselves  have     much  to     do  with 


worship.  The  sleepy,  bored,  indifferent  men  who  at- 
tend church  because  their  wives  insist  upon  it,  are 
easily  picked  out  in  a  congregation.  They  lounge,  and 
listen  indifferently.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  what  is  being  done.  They  are  present  in  body  but 
absent  in  spirit.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  con- 
gregations. Some  are  more  alert  than  others,  and 
more  punctual  and  attentive. 

The  sexton  has  a  large  place  in  the  service  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Fresh  air  is  mainly  his  contribution.  A 
poorly  ventilated  room  will  defeat  the  best  sermon. 
Pulpit  eloquence  cannot  win  against  a  poor  sexton,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  squeaky  shoes,  and  persists  in  walk- 
ing about  the  room  or  raising  or  lowering  windows 
just  at  the  wrong  time.  The  are  sextons  who  are  never 
in  evidence,  always  out  of  sight,  and  others  who  are 
always  in  evidence  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,  attracting  more  attention  than  the  minister  him- 
self. 

The  first  requisite  of  public  worship  is  physical 
comfort.  Spirituality  is  sometimes  dependent  upon 
temperature  of  the  right  degree.  Physical  conditions 
must  be  right.  People  should  go  to  church,  not  only 
to  hear  a  man  speak,  but  to  meet  God  through  the 
ceremony,  the  rite,  and  the  music  of  worship.  The 
whole  service  should  be  a  spiritual  unity,  artistic,  de- 
vout, and  expressive. 

The  Public  Prayer. 

A  correspendent  recently  wrote  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  of  London,  criticizing  the  public  prayer, 
and  requested  that  in  future,  he  omit  that  part  of  the 
service.  Mr.  Campbell  maide  a  rather  caustic  reply, 
and  said  among  other  things  that  he  could  not  preach 
so  well  did  he  omit  this  part  of  the  service.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  what  people  think  about 
during  this  prayer.  Do  they  follow  the  words  of  the 
minister  for  the  thought,  the  language  or  the  spirit 
of  the  petition?  Or  do  they  think  about  a  thousand 
irrelevant  and  irreverent  things — of  the  children,  busi- 
ness, clothes,  other  people,  and  what  not?  Could  we 
photograph  the  composite  mind  of  a  congregation, 
there  would  probably  be  some  startling  revelations. 

Right  here,  the  Bystander  would  emphasize  the  un- 
dignified posture  of  many  church  attendants  during 
the  prayer.  They  sit  upright,  staring  at  the  minister, 
and  the  Bystander  knows  this  not  because  he  has  seen 
it,  but  confession  has  been  made  to  him  of  this  habit. 
Some  people  have  never  cultivated  the  habit  of  bow- 
ing the  head  or  bending  the  knee.  They  are  upright. 
So  are  fence  posts. 

The  minister  too,  often  loses  the  spiritual  values 
of  public  prayer  by  self-consciousness.  He  addresses 
the  people.  If  we  had  five  minutes  left  to  talk  with 
God,  what  would  we  say?  Some  men  have  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  expression  in  prayer.  Lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  they  speak  with  rare 
grace  and  beauty.  The  Bystander  recalls  certain  lay- 
men who  are  wonderfully  gifted  in  this  respect.  Their 
language  rises  to  a  real  classic  plane,  and  is  brilliant 
with  pure  and  chaste  diction.  It  is  inspiration,  a  com- 
plete self-forgetfulness. 

Whenever  the  worshiper  forgets  himself,  he 
opens  his  soul,  when  he  does  not  forget  himself,  he 
closes  his  soul,  and  opens  his  mouth.  Nobody  but  the 
Lord  can  teach  us  how  to  pray.  Prayer  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul,  and  not  a  dissertation  on  systematic 
theology.  It  is  not  a  public  exhibition  of  familiarity 
with  God. 

Public  prayers  are  sometimes  sacrilegious.     There 
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arc  times  and  seasons.  To  be  called  upon  to  pray  on 
a  purely  secular  occasion  when  there  is  no  particular 
need  of  it,  except  that  some  one  fifty  years  ago  left  a 
legacy  to  the  institution  requiring  that  on  certain  oc- 
casions "the  exercises  must  open  with  prayer."  Tt  is 
embarrassing  to  pray  on  an  occasion  on  which  a  pure- 
ly worldly  programme  has  been  prepared,  and  the 
minister  sits  down  with  a  sense  of  the  incongruous 
and  inappropriate.  But  perhaps  such  efforts  are  not 
wasted.  Sincerity  however  is  such  a  necessary  factor 
in  prayer  that  sometimes  it  must  fight  for  a  place  or  a 
point,  on  which  to  stand. 

The  prayer  in  public  worship  in  the  church  ought 
to  gather  up  all  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  people, 
and  bear  them  with  strong  wings  to  the  throne  of  God. 
The  Man  Who  Seizes  the   Opportunity. 

\\  e  all  know  the  man  who  makes  the  most  of  his 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  gifts  of  prayer  on  a  pub- 
lic occasion.  He  prays  long,  and  elaborately,  covering 
an  immense  field,  touching  upon  all  political,  and  in- 
dustrial questions,  and.  indeed,  succeeds  in  making  a 
good  speech.  He  it  was  of  whom  the  Boston  papers 
said  that  his  prayer  was  the  most  eloquent  ever  ad- 
dressed to  a  Boston  audience.  He  belongs  to  that  class 
of  platform  burglars  who  politely  but  indiscreetly 
steal  time.  Some  men  have  no  idea  of  time  while 
speaking.  That  is,  they  do  not  appear  to  have.  They 
are  asked  to  speak  ten  minutes,  they  speak  twenty. 
Asked  to  speak  twenty,  they  make  it  forty.  They 
have  a  foolish  idea  that  they  are  the  main  thing  on  the 
programme,  so  they  talk,  talk,  talk,  over  time,  and 
break  all  rules.  The  ticking  clock  itself  must  weary 
of  their  much  speaking.  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit," 
and  it  is  the  salvation  of  many  a  poor  sermon.  Tt  is 
always  well  to  stop  when  you  get  through.  T  have 
always  smiled  at  the  saucy  automobile  chugging  away 
after  it  stops.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  pulpit  and 
platform  auto  chug,  .  chug,  chug,  long  after 
thought  had  come  to  a  stand-still?  But  as  we 
are  all  poor  miserable  sinners  in  this  regard,  perhaps 
the  Bystander  should  end  his  weekly  message  at  this 
point,  in  order  to  save  himself  the  humiliation  of  il- 
lustrating a  machine  running  after  it  stops. 


Gbe  paragraph  Club 


PARAGRAPH    CLUB. 
My   Telephone. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  neighbors  derive  the 
same  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  do  from  my  telephone. 
That  it  is  a  great  convenience,  on  occasion,  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  though  it  is  now  more  than  ten  years 
since  I  have  been  familiar  with  its  daily  use,  T  never 
lose  the  old  thrill  of  romantic  surprise  when  I  find  my- 
self hearing  the  voice  of  a  friend  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  away.  In  this  way  it  helps  one  to  realize  what 
the  philosophers  tell  us, — that  space  is  only  a  working 
theory  of  this  mortal  life,  and  not  a  lasting  reality. 
But  the  pleasure  which  my  telephone  gives  me  is  above 
all  in  its  sense  of  social  relationship.  It  is  not  that  I 
actually  chat  with  my  friends  over  it  in  leisure  mo- 
ments ;  for  I  seem  never  to  have  leisure  moments ; 
but  that  I  have  a  sense  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  of  their  nearer  companionship.  T  re- 
member with  what  pleasure  I  looked  over  the  Direc- 
tory of  Subscribers,  the  first  day  that  the  telephone 
was  put  in.  Most  of  these  persons  were  strangers  to 
me,  but  I  now  had  the  entree  of  their  homes,  merely  by 


asking  to  be  "connected"  with  them.  What  a  vast 
increase  in  one's  connections!  I  began  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  all  the  people  in  the  city  who  had 
thus  become  my  neighbors  in  a  new  sense.'  Sitting  in 
my  study  of  a  stormy  evening,  I  would  find  company 
in  the  mere  sight  of  the  telephone  receiver,  since 
through  it  T  had  this  sense  of  relationship  with  so 
much  of  humanity,  and  of  the  possibility  of  getting  in 
touch  with  them  without  leaving  the  warmth  of  my 
fireside.  T  find  in  my  telephone,  then,  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  fact, — the  growing  unity  of 
the  race,  linked  closer  by  every  new  advance  of  civili- 
zation. And  when — as  often  happens,  T  admit — T  find 
on  takinsr  down  the  receiver  that  Central  is  for  the 
moment  asleep  or  on  a  journey,  I  am  consoled  by  the 
murmur  that  forever  comes  over  those  endless  wires. 
Tt  brings  Kcat's  words  to  mind:  "Hear  ye  not  the 
hum  of  mighty  workings?" — a  hum  which,  if  vague 
and  not  understood,  stands  somehow  for  the  voice  of 
humanity  in  the  mass. 


The   Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Since  Jesus  never  gave  explicit  definitions,  but  let 
them  lie  implicit  in  his  teaching,  there  has  never  been 
any  certain  agreement  as  to  just  what  he  meant  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  the  mediaeval  world  it 
meant  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  or  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  wielding  the  authority  of  Christ  on  earth  in 
visible  and  material  form.  That  idea  having  largely 
disappeared,  various  more  modern  notions  have  taken 
its  place.  In  our  time  what  we  may  call  the  sociolog- 
ical interpretation  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  King-dom  is  human  society  organ- 
ized on  Christian  principles,  the  law  of  love  taking  the 
place  of  the  law  of  competition,  and  making  men  more 
comfortable  and  prosperous  as  well  as  more  virtuous 
and  religious.  Doubtless  in  all  these  views  there  is 
an  element  of  truth :  the  church  at  its  best  represents 
a  phase  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  government  at  its 
best  does  the  same,  society  at  its  best  does  the  same. 
But  no  one  can  read  over  with  open  mind  all  the  words 
of  Jesus  regarding  the  Kingdom,  and  think  that  any 
external  or  visible  thing  can  be  what  he  was  talking 
about.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you :"  that 
answers  the  sociological  theory  as  well  as  the  eccles- 
iastical. So  the  various  efforts  to  promote  the  King- 
dom primarily  by  giving  men  good  wages,  more  to  eat, 
better  clothes  to  wear,  and  bath-tubs,  while  no  one  can 
doubt  that  they  are  admirably  in  harmony  with  the 
incidental  and  material  methods  of  Christ  and  of 
Christianity,  are  after  all  only  incidental  and  material. 
If  those  who  experiment  with  them  suppose  that  men 
or  society  can  be  made  over  in  this  way  from  the  out- 
side, they  are  following  the  same  heresy — under  a  new 
form — as  that  which  taught  that  men  entered  the 
Kingdom  by  being  baptized.  Only  within  man,  and 
in  the  realm  of  life  reached  by  the  individual  spirit, 
does  the  Kingdom  ever  come. 


The  Embarrassments  Of  Comprehensiveness. 
Is  not  the  accepted  value  of  the  ability  to  see  both 
sides  of  a  question  a  miscalculation,  seeing  it  so  often 
paralyzes  action?  What  is  one  to  do,  for  example, 
who  sees  the  intermingled  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
error,  in  the  declarations  of  both  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy? He  may  most  discerningly  disentangle  them, 
but  by  that  very  discernment  he  is  disqualified  for  the 
defense  of  either  party.  All  he  can  do  is  to  stand 
aside  and  give  unheeded  advice.  He  is  fettered  by  his 
freedom,  disqualified  by  his  qualities.     Is  not  that  man, 
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after  all,  to  be  envied  who  can  blissfully  believe  that 
some  individual  reform  is  the  cure  of  all  the  world's 
ills  and  can  so  zealously  lend  himself  to  the  advocacy 
of  it  that  he  wins  the  ear  and  evokes  the  applause  of 
the  public?  Some  one  has  said  that  in  this  world  a 
large  part  of  the  effort  of  the  wise  is  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  the  good.  Thankless  task !  The  good  are 
amazed  and  indignant,  and  the  world  smiles  with 
amused  satisfaction  and  takes  up  its  sins  and  shams 
with  more  of  unconcern  than  ever.  Must  it  ever  be  so? 
Is  there  an  impassable  chasm  between  moral  fervor 
and  comprehensiveness?  Are  all  the  elect  endowed 
with  but  one  idea?  Shall  the  man  who  is  gifted  with 
breadth  of  vision  be  doomed  to  eternal  uselessness.  be- 
cause he  cannot  denounce  and  extol  with  sufficient 
disregard  of  facts? 

Such  questions  as  these  must  have  troubled  many  a 
person  who  has  earnestly  desired  to  help  his  fellow- 
men  overthrow  evil,  but  has  been  restrained  by  an 
enlightened  conscience  from  identifying  himself  with 
parties  or  advocating  reforms  in  ponular  forms. 
Which  way  lies  exit  from  this  troublesome  perplexity? 
One  thing  is  certain.  Comprehensiveness  is  bet- 
ter than  narrowness.  Sight  is  better  than  blindness, 
even  if  sight  reveals  the  mountain  filled,  not  with 
chariots,  but  with  the  bulwarks  of  the  enemy.  The 
best  general  is  he  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
field.  He  may  not  often  risk  a  battle,  but  when  he 
does  it  means  a  victory.  Guerilla  warfare  belongs  to 
enthusiasts  and  reformers.  It  is  useful,  if  bravely  con- 
ducted. But  the  decisive  actions  belong  to  more  de- 
liberate forces.  The  day  comes,  at  length,  when  the 
man  of  wide  vision  sees  his  opportunity,  detects  an 
issue  into  which  he  can  throw  all  his  force,  and  then, 
whatever  the  outcome,  his  is  a  valiant  part  character- 
ized by  the  commingling  of  wisdom  and  zeal. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  CHINA. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  when  I  first  landed  in 
China,  little  if  anything  was  done  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  into  the  world.  In  the  coast  ports 
and  at  the  stations  where  missionaries  resided  the  day 
was  more  or  less  observed  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, but  the  majority  of  the  Christians  in  the  interior 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  observance  of  the 
day.  Twenty  years  have  however  wrought  great 
changes  and  Christmas  with  its  festivities  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  native  church.  At 
first  (which  is  continued  even  to  this  day  in  some  lo- 
calities), the  members  of  the  church  came  together 
and  prepared  a  simple  feast  for  which  each  one  had 
contributed  his  share,  but  after  the  numbers  increas- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  feasting  became  impossible, 
the  Chinese  prepared  what  is  called  a  "Tea  Meeting," 
on  which  occasion,  cakes,  oranges  etc.  were  eaten  with 
a  cup  of  tea  handed  to  each  one.  Before  these  festi- 
vities there  was  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  speaking 
by  the  children  and  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with 
our  Hongkong  Church  at  their  annual  festival,  hence 
I  was  glad  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  during 
the  years  in  the  observance  of  the  day.  A  number  of 
days  preceding  Christmas,  Chinese  hands  were  busy 
in  preparing  appropriate  designs  for  decoration, 
which,  when  complete  were  hung  up  all  over  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  church.  Above  the  entrance  of  the 
church  door  hung  the  large  character  for  Happiness, 
while  behind  the  preacher's  desk  was  placed  the  beau- 
tiful ornamental  character  for"joy,"  and  on  both  sides 
\  and  above  the  arch  one  could  read  John  iii  :i6  in  char- 
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acters  made  of  paper  roses  of  all  descriptions  and 
colors,  giving  a  very  artistic  appearance  to  the  pulpit 
and  platform,  the  front  part  of  which  have  also  been 
decorated  with  blooming  flowers.  From  the  various 
pillars  and  walls  of  the  church  hung  long  chains  of 
varigated  papers  so  that  the  festooning  added  grace 
and  beauty  to  the  auditorium  and  was  done  entirely  by 
the  Chinese. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  two  services  on  Christmas, 
one  for  women  and  children  at  12  m.,  and  lasting  two 
hours,    while  the  second  should  be  held  for  men  in  the 
evening,  but  the  sequel  proved     that  there     were  as 
many  men  at  the  first  service  as  at  the  second,  and  the 
women  did  not,  absent  themselves  from  the  men's  ser- 
vice.    The  celebration  consisted  in  hymns  and  recita- 
tions by  the  children,  who  delighted  the  audience  with 
their  little  Christmas  hymns,  sung  both  in  English  and 
in  Chinese.    Yes,  some  of  the  Chinese  boys  looked  like 
American   boys,   for   they     were   dressed     in   foreign, 
clothes,  minus  the  cue,  which  has  been  the  prerogative 
of  the  Manchus  for  years.     But  the  boys  did  not  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  platform.     Young  girls  of 
12  to  14  years  also  took  part  and  stood  up  before  an 
audience  of  500  people     and  trilled  their     Christmas 
carols  in  a  modest  and  becoming  manner.     How  dif- 
ferent from  the  past  when  girls  were  never  considered 
as  playing  an  important  part  in  society,  and  as  for  in- 
structing girls  to  read  and  to  sing,  that  was  consider- 
ed barbarous:     but  here  they  are,  girls  and  women, 
ready  to  stand  before  a  large  concourse  of  people  and 
sing  and  speak.     Even  the  pastor's  daughter  of  three 
summers  makes  her  first  debut  and  tells  of  how  Jesus 
came  into  the  world.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  Cam- 
bridge gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  the  congrega- 
tion should  say :  "I  wish  I  had  a  picture  of    this  scene 
to  take  to  America  to  show  to  my  friends.    People  do 
not  know  what  you  are  doing  in  China,  but  if  they 
could  have  heard  these  hymns  and  recitations  in  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  in  Chinese;  if  they  could  see  this  large 
audience  of  well-dressed  people,  and  the  lovely  charac- 
ter of  the  decorations,  they  would  be  compelled  to  say 
there  was  something  in  Missions."     Even  so,  but  we 
do  not  gauge  our  success  by  any  Christmas  festivities. 
This  church  has  been  self-supporting  from  its  incep- 
tion and  when  I  was  in  America  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  church  paid  all  its  own  bills  and  carried  on  its  own 
meetings,  which  is  done  by  very  few  churches  in  Chi- 
na.    That  is  the  true  gauge  whether  Christianity  is  ac- 
complishing anything. 

Our  Christmas  in  Hongkong  was  a  glorious  suc- 
cess, and  a  few  days  thereafter  I  was  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Fat  Shan,  a  sta- 
tion that  has  been  practically  only  opened  this  year. 
Here  also  there  was  speaking  and  singing  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  this  after  Christmas  services  had 
been  held  on  the  three  previous  days  in  other  churches. 
Another  Chinese  church  hired  a  theatre  in  which  more 
than  3000  persons  listened  to  the  Christmas  exercises, 
but  there  were  probably  only  one-third  of  that  number 
that  could  hear  all  that  was  said.  All  this  shows  that 
Christmas  festivities  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  Chinese  mind,  and  I  trust  that  the  winter  solstice 
festival  of  the  heathen  Chinese  will  one  day  give  place 
to  this  Christmas  festival  which  the  Chinese  Christian 

delights  in  observing.  C.  R.  Hoge. 

» 

Mayor  Whittock  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Dr.  B.  D. 

Whittock,  has  backbone  enough  to  say  to  theater  managers 

that  they  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  state  and  close  up  on 

Sunday 
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California. 

Valona. — The  work  is  in  a  hopeful  condition.  Con- 
gregations are  increasing.  The  Sunday-school  is  tak- 
ing on  new  life.    Rev.  G.  H.  Whiteman  is  pastor. 

Oakland,  Centennial. — This  church  is  at  present 
holding  special  services  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Dr.  Hart,  its  pastor.  The  interest  and  spirit  shown 
is  most  gratifying.  On  Sunday  evening  the  church 
was  crowded.  Several  persons  are  expecting  to  unite 
with  us.  At  the  young  people's  meeting  the  attend- 
ance is  over  sixty. 

San  Francisco,  Memorial. — This  church  is  under- 
going some  needed  repairs  and  improvements.  Among 
other  things  it  is  receiving  a  new  coat  of  paint.  The 
walls  have  been  attractively  decorated,  new  chande- 
liers installed  (the  special  gift  of  a  member  of  former 
years  removed  to  another  city),  the  woodwork  re- 
dressed, some  kitchen  conveniences  introduced,  the 
roof  repaired  and  a  sidewalk  laid.  Some  advance  in 
organization  has  also  been  made  recently ;  a  new  choir, 
a  Mission  Study  Class  of  fifteen  members,  a  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  thirty-four  members 
and  a  normal  class  in  the  Sabbath-school.  The  branch 
Sabbath-school  at  Day  Shore  (Reis  Tract)  has  been 
running  over  eight  months  with  promisng  success.  At 
the  Christmas  exercises  over  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  were  in  attendance.  This  new  work  is  together 
with  that  at  Oceanside  to  be  hereafter  the  special  care 
of  Rev.  Mr.  White,  the  new  superintendent  of  church 
extension.  The  people  are  anxious  for  a  church  now 
and  will  contribute  to  it.  Our  church  has  secured  the 
release  of  its  grant  Church  Erection  Board  mortgage 
from  taxation,  hereafter  (a  mortgage  that  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  and'  bears  no  interest)  and  obtained 
this,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  other  Presby- 
terian churches,  in  the  city  and  for  all  others  of  what- 
ever denomination  so  taxed  heretofore.  This  relief 
has  been  secured  locally  and  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
after  all  efforts  covering  a  period  of  four  years  even 
up  to  as  far  as  the  General  Assembly  had  failed.  At 
the  last  communion  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  N|.  Bevier, 
welcomed  two  on  profession  of  faith,  and  three  have 
since  expressed  a  desire  to  join  them. 

Washington. 

Tacoma,  First. — With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  wider  plans  are  being  made  for  progressive  Chris- 
tian work  in  our  growing  city.  At  the  last  two  com- 
munions in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  45  new 
members  were  received,  a  good  proportion  on  profes- 
sion of  faith,  though  numbers  are  being  added  by  let- 
ter from  the  strangers  who  are  constantly  coming  from 
the  East.  The  women's  organizations  of  the  church 
are  also  very  active  and  are  doing  much  toward  the 
cause  of  missions  and  in  other  departments  of  church 
work.  The  Junette  Mission,  organized  and  conducted 
by  the  First  Church  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  city,  has  grown  into  a  very  promising  work.  A 
score  or  more  of  members  have  been  added  to  the 
church  through  the  labors  of  this  mission  and  a  large 
and  prosperous  Sunday-school  is  maintained.  Regular 
preaching  services  are  also  held  there  each  Sunday 
evening,  conducted  alternately  by  Mr.  Berger,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  First  Church,  and  by  lay  members.    Rev. 


Mr.  Barnhisel,  who  is  moderator  of  both  the  Presby- 
tery of  Olympia  and  the  Synod  of  Washington,  ex- 
pects about  Feb.  5th  to  visit  the  seminary  at  San  An- 
selmo,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  Synod,  with  a  view  to  keeping  Synod  in  touch 
with  the  seminary.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  President  Kroeze,  of  Whitworth  College, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  of  Spokane.  Following  the  in- 
terdenominational Missionary  Conference  recently 
held  in  Seattle,  the  pastors  of  Tacoma  will  organize 
a  movement  in  this  city  to  continue  the  work  of  train- 
ing missionary  workers.  A  large  attendance  is  antici- 
pated at  the  next  men's  dinner  of  the  First  Church, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  time  an  address  will  be 
given  by  Mayor  Ballinger  of  Seattle  on  the  civic  infi- 
delity of  good  men,  this  topic  being  suggested  by  the 
recent  arousing  of  public  interest  in  our  city  concern- 
ing alleged  gross  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  and  notorious  social  conditions,  which 
seem  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  those  in  authority. 

H. 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

Dr.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist  addressed  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Union  Monday,  February  5,  upon  "The 
Mt.  Herman  Association,"  which  is  to  be  located 
somewhere  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  the  place 
is  not  definitely  chosen,  Prof.  Gilchrist  is  able  to  report 
progress.  One  thing  that  Prof.  Gilchrist  has  learned 
is  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  gathering  place 
as  is  contemplated,  and  the  people  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  financially  and  otherwise. 

Rev.  Dwight  E.  Potter  will  give  a  paper  next  Mon- 
day, Feb.  12th,  on  "Sources  of  Power."  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Potter  will  need  no  urging  to  come. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Mr.  H.  Senouye,  '04,  who  is  taking  post-graduate 
studies  in  Princeton  Seminary  and  University,  has 
united  with  Dr.  Minton's  church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
is  preparing  for  ordination.  He  has  been  invited  by 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association  to  rep- 
resent them  in  Japan  and  intends  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion if  they  will  keep  it  open  until  he  has  completed 
his  studies. 

Rev.  Will  Stuart  Wilson,  '97,  pastor  at  Marysville, 
recently  baptized  and  welcomed  to  full  membership 
seventeen  persons.  Hfe  has  met  with  marked  success 
during  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate. 

The  young  people's  society  of  the  seminary  church 
has  changed  the  character  of  its  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Day  is  conducting  for  them  a  series  of  Bible 
readings  and  studies.  The  attendance  is  much  larger 
than  they  have  ever  had.  All  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  Dr.  Day  is  doing  for  them. 

Rev.  James  M.  Cornelison,  '99,  is  prosecuting  his 
work  among  the  Umatilla  Indians  of  Oregon  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm.  He  labors  incessantly,  doing  with 
his  might  what  his  hands  find  to  do,  and  they  find 
much.  The  session  of  his  Indian  church  have  given 
him  permission  to  labor  among  the  white  settlers  who 
live  near  the  reservation  and  are  without  gospel  privi- 
leges. This  Indian  church  is  in  a  way  therefore  send- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  white  people.  An  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  in  the  last  Assembly  Herald  is  worth 
repeating:  "I  preach  in  Indian  a  full-grown  sermon 
each  Sunday  morning  at  ten,  a  running  sermon  on  the 
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Sunday-school  lesson  at  two,  and  immediately  follow- 
this  a  talk  to  the  same  congregation  in  an  open 
prayer-meeting.  Also  a  Thursday  afternoon  prayer- 
meeting  in  two  sections,  one  of  which  I  always  con- 
duct. And  Sunday  night  a  sermon  to  the  children  at 
the  government  school,  or  at  the  church  to  a  white 
congregation.  'Tis  thus  I  have  been  'going  it7  this  fall 
and  winter,  driving  twenty-four  miles  when  I  'did'  the 
'tours'  and  back  for  services  at  the  church  or  school 
at  night.  Yet  I  never  enjoyed  Dnything  so  much  in  all 
my  life.  But  I  cannot  say  iwhen  the  Presbyterian  Min- 
isterial Fund  may  be  called  on  to  pay  a  certain  small 
sum  to  a  certain  widow  and  two  babies  should  I  keep 
up  the  present  pace.  But  it  all  has  a  different  aspect 
when  done  for  him  whose  servants  we  are  and  whom 
we  serve,  and  the  results  I  leave  with  him  and  trust 
that  I  may  ever  be  able  and  willing  and  wise  and  tact- 
ful to  do  my  part,  whether  I  labor  for  him  in  word  or 
deed,  by  heart  or  hand." 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Williamson  of  Pomona  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  at  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Day  has  been  much  in  demand  of  late  for  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  On  January  29th  he  read  a  paper 
at  the  Methodist  ministers'  meeting  on  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy. On  the  30th  he  addressed  a  woman's  club  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Clionian  Club,  on  "The  Development 
of  German  Universities."  And  on  Friday  evening, 
Feb.  2,  he  gave  his  lecture  before  the  young  people's 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Rafael, 
entitled  "Among  the  German  People." 

Prof.  Wicher  addressed  a  very  large  congregation 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Santa  Rosa,  on  a  recent 
Sabbath  evening,  taking  as  his  subject  Japanese  char- 
acteristics. He  was  for  two  years  pastor  at  Kobe, 
Japan,  where  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Japa- 
nese character. 


OBITUARY. 


Once  again  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  called  on  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Rev.  Thomas  M.  Boyd,  recently  the  pastor  of 
Olivet  Church  of  this  city  passed  away  at  his  home  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  25th.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  months,  but  his  death  was 
most  unexpected.  Mr.  Boyd  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  fall  of  1877  and  began  work  as  a  Home  Mission- 
ary in  the  state  of  Oregon.  His  was  truly  pioneer  work, 
as  he  was  sent  out  to  gather  together  those  Christian 
people  who  had  recently  come  to  the  coast  and  or- 
ganize them  into  a  church.  He  did  excellent  work  in 
different  parts  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
and  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  Academy  at 
Pendleton,  Or.,  still  doing  excellent  work  under  the 
care  of  our  College  Board.  The  health  of  his  family 
compelled  a  change  of  location  and  finally  brought 
him  to  California,  where  he  labored  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  of  a  hopeful  and  courageous  disposition. 
His  cheery  pleasant  smile  and  hearty  greeting  lifted 
the  burden  from  many  a  heart.  He.  was  ever  patient, 
uncomplaining  and  self-forgetful.  Wherever  he  lived 
he  won  and  maintained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  In  him  they  always  found  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  His  last 
words  were  on  the  great  theme  of  his  chosen  calling. 
He  leaves  to  all  an  example  of  consistent  Christian 
living  and  loyal  devotion  to  Christ  Jesus,  while  his 
bereaved  family  rejoices  in  the  richest  of  all  legacies, 
the  memory  and  influence  of  a  godly  father. 


WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF     FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 

920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Valtejo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  230  4  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Young  People's  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Lucille 
Sesson,  1440  Benton  St.,  Alameda;  Secretary  C.  E.  and 
Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St., 
San  Francisco;  Secretary  of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and 
Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribbon,  1254  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco;  Associate  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission 
Page,  Mrs.  James  T.  Watkins,  90  5  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco 


C.  E.  Notes. 
Our  .Missionary  Institute  was  a  wonderful  event  in 
that  it  started  so  many  trains  of  thought  and  sugges- 
tion and  opened  our  minds  to  much  that  we  had  not 
thought  before.  One  very  interesting  feature  was  that 
all  the  leaders  were  young  men  with  two  exceptions. 
Dr.  Sailer,  in  whom  we  are  especially  interested,  is  a 
young  man  with  but  one  idea — to  start  Mission  Study 
Classes,  as  he  knows  (1)  they  have  but  to  be  started 
to  have  the  interest  grow.  He  spoke  of  Africa  as  the 
largest  continent  in  the  world  lying  in  darkness  with 
little  spots  where  colonization  has  carried  civilization 
but  not  Christianity.  What  must  be  in  God's  mind 
when  he  sees  the  blackness  of  heathendom  when  he  in- 
tended the  gospel  for  all?  God  is  interested  in  us  as  a 
force  to  spread  the  gospel.  (2)  It  is  a  living  issue,  its 
claims  insistent  and  immanent.  If  we  would  be  un- 
happy without  Christ,  ought  we  not  to  want  to  help 
others  to  a  knowledge  of  him? 

(3)  Because  it  has  been  neglected  in  our  system  of 
education.  Children  get  fifty  times  as  much  secular 
education  as  religious. 

(4)  Nothing  less  than  study  will  arouse  the  right 
kind  of  interest,  which  should  be  intelligent  and  broad, 
with  the  right  kind  of  setting.  People  see  what  they 
are  prepared  to  see. 

(5)  This  study  is  applied  common  sense,  giving 
ourselves  a  chance  to  get  "interested.  There  is  a  con- 
tagion of  association  with  people  who  are  conversant 
with  everything.  There  is  no  impression  without  ex- 
pression. They  must  express  their  awn  opinions.  The 
recipe  for  getting  interested  in  missions  is  the  same 
as  getting  smallpox,  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  it. 

(6)  On  account  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  involv- 
ed. Its  scope  includes  geography,  history,  sociology 
and  problems  in  missions. 

(7)  We  get  a  spiritual  stimulus  from  hearing  of 
personal  heroism,  personal  saintliness,  personal  self- 
sacrifice. 

(8)  Because  of  the  claims  that  rest  against  our 
Christian  inheritance :  we  cannot  have  the  privilege 
without  the  responsibility. 

We  hope  every  C.  E.  Society  will  start  a  Mission 
Study  Class,  as  they  need  give  only  two  months  in  the 
year  to  it,  then  rest  till  the  next  year.     One  meeting 
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a  week  for  two  months  is  not  burdensome.  Send  to 
920  Sacramento  St.,  for  "Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent," the  book  for  this  year's  study,  with  helps  for 
leaders  and  methods  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  Vickery  spoke  on  "Giving,"  that  every  society 
should  have  a  definite  objective.  Read  the  "Ministry 
of  Money,"  by  Belle  Birain.  Follow  up  any  campaign 
for  giving  by  diligent,  personal,  prayerful  canvass 
among  two  classes,  those  who  do  not  subscribe  at  all, 
and  those  who  do  subscribe  but  were  absent  at  the 
meeting.  Get  up  a  Round  Robin,  each  society  putting 
in  the  missionary  item  which  has  interested  them  most 
the  preceding  month  and  send  it  round  the  list.  Read 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries.  Livingstone's  life  inter- 
ested John  Mott,  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  martyred  missionary, 
S.  Earl  Taylor  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  another  missionary. 

Model  Mission  Study  Class — Dr.  Sailer. 

1.  We  need  .unity.  Napoleon  says  the  essence  of 
unity  is  strategy.  The  way  to  get  it  is  to  have  a  defi- 
nite purpose.     Work  must  be  focused. 

2.  Richness  and  relationship.  There  are  two  ditch- 
es into  which  many  fall — diffuseness  and  baldness. 

3.  Contact.  Begin  with  what  will  appeal  to  your 
class,  their  opinions  and  motives.  The  watchword  of 
the  class  's  self-activity.  If  any  man  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  profit.  A  squirrel  can  notice  eight 
things  at  once ;  a  teacher  should  not  have  too  many 
pupils  to  notice.  The  self-activity  should  be  in  the 
form  of  free  expression  of  thought  and  feeling. 

1.  Opinion.  Don't  ask  what  do  you'  know,  but 
what  do  you  think? 

2.  Imagination.  Try  and  get  them  to  picture  one 
thing  or  another. 

3.  Feeling. 

4.  Reflection.  See  that  they  think  as  well  as  learn. 
Ill  digested  material  is  bad.  The  moral  of  this  is,  have 
summaries  and  reviews. 

5.  Motor  discharge,  or  action.  Formation  of  habits, 
giving  forth  what  we  get.  Have  prayer  cycles ;  review 
our  habit  of  giving. 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  whole  of  the  first  lesson 
on  "Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,"  but  have  not 
space. 

Mr.  Vickery  said:  Have  a  missionary  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school  with  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  monthly  program,  another  to  look  after 
the  gifts ;  another  for  prayer  in  the  homes.  One  mem- 
ber to  bring  a  chart,  motto  or  picture.  Have  cards 
with  the  missionary's  picture  on  it  and  biography  on 
the  back.  Each  class  should  take  a  missionary  to  pray 
for.  Each  class  may  plan  a  program,  thus  engender- 
ing a  spirit  of  rivalry.  Each  class  can  have  a  field  as- 
signed to  it,  to  hunt  up  facts  and  give  five  minutes 
each  Sunday  for  some  class  to  report. 

There  is  a  Japanese  chart  for  Intermediates  full  of 
interesting  matter.  Jennie  Partridge, 

C.  E.  Secretary. 

At  the  denominational  rally  at  the  Missonary  In- 
stitute a  committee  was  appointed  to  plan  for  Mission 
Study  Classes.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Rev. 
L.  McAfee,  chairman,  Rev.  Dwight  Potter,  Rev.  J.  M. 
McElhinriey,  Miss  Margaret  Boyce  and  Miss  Jennie 
Partridge.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  interdenomina- 
tional committee  a  normal  mission  study  class  was 
arranged,  to  meet  weekly  at  the  First  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  every  Thursday  night,  commencing 
February  15th,  led  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bell,  who  is  admir- 


ably fitted  for  that  office.     Only  one  member  will  be 
allowed  from  each  church. 


OCCIDENTAL  COLLEGE. 

There  is  much  rejoicing  in  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
ern California  because  the  Endowment  of  $200,000  for 
Occidental  College  has  been  fully  pledged,  and  to  cap 
the  climax  John  Willis  Baer  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  O.  T.  Johnson,  a  member  of 
Immanuel  Church  of  Los  Angeles  offered  to  give  one 
third  of  $200,000  for  endowment  purposes,  provided 
the  balance  should  be  pledged  by  February  1st,  1905. 

It  seemed  to  the  friends  of  the  College  that  Rev. 
Hugh  K.  Walker,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  Immanuel 
Church,  was  the  logical  man  to  put  his  broad  shoul- 
ders under  the  load  and  raise  $133,000  which,  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  $67,000  would  make  up  the  full  $200,- 
000.  Accordingly  request  was  made  and  Dr.  Walker 
was  released  by  the  joint  action  of  the  trustees,  elders 
and  deacons.  He  at  once  called  upon  his  own  church 
to  subscribe  $100,000,  including  Mr.  Johnson's  sub- 
scription. This  amount  was  duly  pledged.  Surely  a 
noble  response  to  the  call  of  a  pastor. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Dr.  Walker  has 
given  practically  all  of  his  time  to  the  securing  of  the 
second  $100,000.  And  now  his  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  He  claims  that  his  hair  has 
become  a  shade  grayer  since  he  began  this  work,  but 
no  one  rejoices  more  than  he  that  his  Work  has  been 
completed. 

Of  course  others  have  done  noble  service.  Dr. 
McLeod  of  Pasadena  pledged  his  church  for  $25,000, 
and  quickly  raised  the  amount.  The  Endowment  Com- 
mittee, especially  its  chairman,  Dr.  W.  S.  Young,  as- 
sisted in  every  way,  and  many  individuals  rendered 
efficient  service,  but  when  all  has  been  said  and  done 
we  must  ascribe  the  meed  of  praise  to  the  pastor  of 
Immanuel  Church. 

In  addition  to  the  endowment  of  $200,000  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  two  of  Dr.  Walker's  elders  have 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Baer's  salary  of  $5,000  per  year  for 
five  years,  and  one  of  the  elders  has  pledged  $3,000 
per  year  for  ten  years  to  support  a  Bible  Chair. 

Occidental  College  is  located  at  Highland  Park, 
midway  between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  but  with- 
in the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles.  Thus  the  college 
campus  is  225  feet  higher  than  the  business  portion 
of  the  city.  Beautiful  hills  surround  Highland  Park, 
while. the  arroyos  are  filled  with  sycamore,  holly  and 
live  oak  trees. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for  quiet  homes  and  for  such  a 
Christian  college  as  the  Occidental.  While  thus  seclud- 
ed in  the  midst  of  nature's  beauty,  at  the  same  time 
the  students  can  reach  the  center  of  Los  Angeles  in 
twenty-five  minutes  for  a  five  cent  fare. 

It  is  to  such  a  spot  that  John  Willis  Baer  is  coming 
to  crown  his  noble  work  in  behalf  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
He  will  receive  a  royal  welcome,  such  as  the  people 
of  California  know  how  to  give.  Such  men  as  Sena- 
tor Clark  and  H.  E.  Huntington  are  saying  that  in 
five  years  Los  Angeles  will  be  a  city  fort)-  miles 
square  with  a  half  million  people,  and  in  1920  a  mil- 
lion. What  then  shall  Occidental  be?  Dr.  Walker 
and  Dr.  McLeod  declared  it  is  their  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  Occidental  will  have  1000  students  and  a 
million  dollar  endowment.     Standing  on  the  shores  of 
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this  Pacific  Sea,  facing  the  Orient,  with  untold  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  scarcely  heard  of  the  world's 
Redeemer,  what  a  mighty  power  for  good  Occidental 
College  ought  to  be. 

Our  great  universities  on  this  coast  as  every- 
where, pay  little  homage  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  was  the 
mightiest  intellect  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  orga- 
nized and  established  in  this  world  a  kingdom  that  has 
endured,  and  that  will  endure  when  all  other  earthly 
kingdoms  have  passed  away.  His  personality  towers 
immeasurably  above  everything  human.  And  yet 
there  is  no  tribute  for  this  man  in  all  our  great  uni- 
versities. We  are  glad  to  say  that  Occidental  lays 
her  tribute  at  His  feet  and  crowns  Him  Lord  of  all- 
She  will  train  the  whole  man — intellect  and  heart,  and 
send  forth  young  men  and  women  equipped  to  serve 
this  world  in  all  departments  of  life  J.  A.  M. 
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REV.    HERBERT   BEVIER. 

February  18. 

Topics: — Christ's  Life    (b)    His  life  work  and  what 
we  may  learn  about  our  own.  John,  xiv :  8-14. 

In  the  first  sub-topic  under  the  general  head  of  the 
life  of  Christ  we  saw  that  in  his  adolescent  boyhood, 
his  vision  and  his  purpose  were  to  be  about  his 
Father's  business.  We  now  learn  that  another  part  of 
his  mission  and  purpose  was  to  reveal  that  Father  to 
men.  Philip's  request  "Show  us  the  Father  and  it  suf- 
ficeth  us"  was  but  a  reflection  of  a  longing  that  is,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  human  heart.  As  no 
sane  person  can  ever  be  content  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  descent,  so  in  a  deeper  and  more  far-reach- 
ing sense  none  will  ever  cease  the  search  after  God  till 
he  is  reavealed.  "Our  souls  are  restless  till  they  rest 
in  thee." 

This  longing  to  know  God  and  see  God,  Christ  came 
to  satisfy.  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. 
Until  Christ  came  God  was  a  presence  afar  ofif.  He 
had  spoken  in  nature.  "The  heavens  declare  his  glory." 
"Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  his  voice  is  not  heard."  For:  "Earth  is  crammed 
with  heaven  and  every  common  bush  aflame  with 
God,"  and  yet  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  more  men  know 
about  nature  and  the  more  they  rely  upon  nature,  the 
more  agnostic  and  hopeless  they  become.  Nature  is 
inadequate  to  reveal  God.  "Her  main  flaw  is  that  she 
nowher,e  manifests  righteousness."  Tennyson  tells  us 
that  "red  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ravin"  she  shrieks 
against  it.  No  doubt  there  is  as  Wordsworth  tells  us. 
"a  presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy  of  elevated 
thoughts,  of  something  deeply  interfused  whose  dwell- 
ing is  the  light  of  the  setting  suns,  that  makes  us  lov- 
ers of  meadows  and  the  woods  and  the  mountains," 
but  to  say  with  Thomas  Paine  that  "such  reveals  to 
man  all  that  it  is  needful  for  him  to  know"  is  to  make 
Philip's  question  an  absurdity  and  the  longing  of  the 
heart  a  lie.  Christ's  great  mission  was  in  part  to  make 
adequate  the  inadequacy  of  nature  and  to  give  to 
men  a  mediated  vision  of  Him  upon  whose  unveiled 
face  no  one  may  gaze  and  live.  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  the  mystics,  and  is  still,  to  attain  unto  the  imme- 
diate vision  of  God.  That  magnificent  text  of  Christ, 
"The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God"  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father," 


and  again,  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the 
only  begotten  hath  declared  him." 

The  incarnation  was  unto  atonement  but  "God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,"  and  in 
point  with  the  topic,  "hath  given  unto  us  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation." 

Christ  had  other  work  to  do,  as  the  Scriptures 
teach :  he  came  to  do  and  to  teach,  to  heal  and  to  save. 
"to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  the  clay 
of  vengeance  of  our  God."  He  came  to  suffer  and  die 
that  men  might  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  a  brok- 
en law  and  from  the  punishment  of  a  voluntary  sin — 
to  rescue  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  but  all 
these  run  up  unto  the  revelation  of  God.  In  Christ,  we 
have  God ;  doing,  teaching,  healing,  saving.  Yes,  in 
Christ  we  have  God  suffering  and  dying-  a  human 
death — marvelous  the  paradox,  that  his  children  might 
not  die.  In  Christ,  the  Father  bears  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

So  that  all  through  the  scenes  of  his  wonderful  life 
we  have  a  mirror  of  the  heart  of  God's  plans  and  pur- 
poses, and  looked  at  in  its  wider  bearing,  there  is  a 
profoundest  truth  in  Browning's  great  words : 

"I  say  the  acknowledgement  of  God  in  Christ 

Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  world,  and  out  of  it. 
And  hath  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise." 

We  are  taught  that  we  too  have  a  mission  in  life. 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  sons.  If  it  was 
the  duty  of  Christ  to  reveal  God  in  perfect  sonship  is 
it  not  ours  to  show  the  world  the  truth  and  power  of 
Godliness?  Christians  were  once  called  little  Christs. 
Is  there  not  a  suggestion  here  as  to  our  life  work?  If 
it  was  Christ's  to  live,  to  teach,  to  heal,  to  save,  to 
suffer,  is  it  not  also  ours?  If  he  came  not  to  please 
himself,  should  we?  If  he  to  toil  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  not  we?  If  he  to  serve  our  generation, 
why  not  we? 


NOTICE. 

The  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  will  hold  their 
regular  meeting  at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  Tues- 
day afternoon,  February  13,  at  2  o'clock.  Dinner  will 
be  served  at  6:30  at  25  cents  a  plate. 

There  will  be  a  popular  meeting.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  will  be,  "Temperance,"  "The 
American  Bible  Society"  and  the  "American  Tract  So- 
ciety."   All  arc  cordially  invited. 


"Discourage  litigation,"  was  Lincoln's  advice  to 
lawyers.  "Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how  the  nomi- 
nal winner  is  often  the  real  loser — in  fees,  expenses 
and  waste  of  time.  As  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a 
superior  opportunity  of  becoming  a  good  man.  There 
will  always  be  enough  business.  Never  stir  up  a  liti- 
gation. A  worse  man  can  scarcely  be  found  than  one 
who  does  this.  Who  can  be  more  nearly  a  fiend  than 
he  who  habitually  overhauls  the  register  of  deeds  in 
search  of  defects  in  titles,  whereon  to  stir  up  strife 
and  put  money  in  his  pocket?  A  moral  tone  ought  to 
be  infused  into  the  profession  which  should  drive 
such  men  out  of  it."  It  has  been  truly  said  that  those 
words  should  be  posted  in  every  law  office  in  the  land, 
and  it  will  be  seen,  when  Lincoln's  record  is  fully  ex- 
amined that  it  was  not  a  mere  theorist  who  wrote 
them,  but  an  active  practitioner  of  wide  experience 
who  lived  up  to  his  own  teaching. — February  Century. 
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DUTY. 

Straight  and  firm  mark  out  the  furrow, 

Drop  therein  the  golden  grain; 
Do  thy  task,  and  rise  tomorrow, 

Ready  to  begin  again. 
One  day  like  another  passing, 

Acts  and  deeds  of  little  show, 
Garnered  seeds  may  be  amassing, 

Whence  the  harvest  fields  shall  grow. 

Bravely,  then,  the  ploughshare  driving, 

Faint  not,  nor  withdraw  thy  hand; 
Duties  done  by  earnest  striving 

Leave  their  traces  o'er  the  land. 
Hard  the  labor,  few  the  pleasures, 

Dull  the  task  no  others  share; 
But  each  step  that  duty  measures 

Leadeth  up  a  golden  stair. 

Sing,  then,  in  the  early  morning, 

Going  forth  to  work  alone; 
Sing  at  evening,  home  returning, 

Counting  up  the  day's  work  done. 
Light   the   footsteps   ever   wending 

Duty's  worn  and  dusty  ways; 
Light  the  heart  itself  expending, 

Dead  to  thought  of  human  praise. 

Dead  to  self,  intensely  loving, 

In  the  noble  throbs  that  move 
Hearts  which  weary  not  in  giving 

Life  for  life,  and  love  for  love. 
Love  of  souls  and  love  of  duty, 

Fear   of  falsehood,   hate  of   wron?;-- 
These  shall  clothe  thy  life  with  beauty 

Worthy  of  the  poet's  song. 

— Selected. 


PELICAN  PINEY. 


Ned  was  out  in  the  pineapple  acres 
trying  to  find  some  ripe  fruit  for  sup- 
per. It  was  a  very  interesting  place 
to  explore,  especially  for  a  Northern 
boy  on  his  first  visit  to  Florida.  The 
"pines,"  as  Uncle  Will  called  them, 
were  all  sorts  and  sizes — little  plants 
just  set  out,  and  full-grown  ones  sev- 
eral feet  high,  with  stiff,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  protecting  the  fruit  tucked 
away  in  their  midst.  Most  of  them  had 
only  little  crimson  bunches  yet,  but  off 
in  one  corner  Ned  found  two  ripe  ones, 
and  was  just  going  to  carry  them  off 
when  he  saw  a  huge  feathered  thing 
lying  huddled  up  in  one  of  the  alleys 
between  the  rows  of  pineapples. 

"Uncle!  Oh,  uncle!"  he  called, 
"please  come  here  a  minute." 

Uncle  came  and  looked.  "Why,  it's 
a  pelican,"  he  said.  And  then,  as  he 
stopped  and  examined  it,  wounded, 
lying  huddled  up  in  one  of  the  alleys 
between  the  rows  of  pineapples. 

Uncle  looked.  It's  a  pelican — wound- 
ed, too — poor  thing!"  he  said,  pitying- 
ly. 

"P'raps  we  could  cure  it  if  we  took 
it  home,"  suggested  Ned. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  uncle,  doubt- 
fully. "Still,  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm 
to  try.     We'll  let  Moses  bring  it  along 


in  the  cart;  it's  too  heavy  to  carry. 

When  they  got  home  they  found  Mr. 
Pelican  wasn't  hurt  so  badly  after  all, 
and  Aunt  May's  nursing  agreed  with  i 
him  so  well  that  in  a  week  he  was  walk-  | 
ing  around.  Ned  thought  he  was  th' 
queerest  mixture  of  pretty  and  ugly  he 
had  ever  seen.  His  feathers  were  beau- 
tiful, especially  the  rich  reddish  ones  on  ; 
the  neck.  But  such  clumsy,  sprawling 
feet,  with  toes  joined  together  in  a  sort 
o.°  web!  And,  queerest  of  all,  a  tough, 
skinny  pouch  underneath  his  long,  flat 
bill.  Ned  wondered  what  it  was  for 
till  "Piney"  (as  he  called  him,  from  the 
place  where  he  was  found)  began  to 
fish  for  his  dinner.  He  perched  out  on 
the  end  of  the  long  dock  and  watched 
till  a  fish  came  along.  Then  down  he 
plunged,  grabbed  the  fish,  stored  it 
away  in  his  pouch,  and  so  on  till  he  had 
enough.  Whenever  he  got  hungry,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  fish  or  two 
out  of  his  convenient  lunch  basket. 

Ned  was  afraid  that  Piney  would  go 
away  when  he  got  well.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  wee  hit  grateful,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  Uncle  Will's  dock  had  as  nice 
fish  near  it  as  any  other  place  on  the 
lake.  Anyway,  he  stayed,  and  soon 
got  so  tame  that  he  would  waddle 
rcund  the  grounds  after  Ned  just  like 
a  dog. 

The  one  member  of  the  family  who 
disapproved  of  Piney  was  the  old  cook, 
L!ly.  "Seems  lak  he  jes'  know  when 
Ah  got  mah  po'ch  swep'  up,"  she  said. 
"Den  he  'low  he'll  trail  dose  feet  along 
an'  spile  it.  Ole  Mars'  Debbil  in  dat 
bird;  you  all  better  watch  out."  So 
whenever  she  heard  a  certain  shuffle  on 
the  porch,  Lily  would  peek  around  the 
corner,  and  if  no  one  was  with  Piney, 
he  was  likely  to  be  "shooed"  off  the 
porch  in  a  hurry. 

One  afternoon  every  one  had  gone 
sailing,  and,  queerly  enough,  Piney  had 
not  appeared.  Lily  was  rocking  away, 
singing,  "De  Year  of  Jubilee"  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  when  she  heard  a  step 
outside.  Up  she  jumped,  and  round 
the  porch  she  ran,  slashig  frantically 
with  the  broom  and  crying:  "G'wang, 
now,   yo'   pernicketty  old — " 

And  that's  as  far  as  Lily  got,  for  her 
broom  hit — not  Piney,  but  the  young 
minister  from  down  the  lake.  Over  the 
edge  of  the  porch  he  went — just  like 
Piney — and  actually  rolled  in  the  sand! 
Poor  Lily!  All  she  could  say  at  first 
was:  "Mas'  Preachah,  O  Mas'  Preach- 
ah!" 

But  the  sand  was  soft,  and  "Mas' 
Preachah"  wasn't  hurt.  So  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  piazza  and  listened,  with 
great  bursts  of  laughter,  to  Lily's  ex- 
planations. As  he  went  away,  smooth- 
ing his  crushed  hat,   whom  should  he 


meet  but  Piney,  waddling  up  the  trail 
with  Ned! 

"So  this  is  your  pelican,  is  it,  Ned?" 
he  asked,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"Better  teach  him  to  wear  hats  if  you 
don't  want  his  head  cracked. 

After  her  mistake  Lily  did  a  little 
extra  scrubbing,  but  put  the  entire 
blame  of  the  happening  on  Piney. 
"Huh-uh,"  she  would  say,  shaking  her 
head  wisely,  "what  Ah  tell  you  'bout 
dat   biggety  bird?" — Selected. 


RULES  FOR  A  PESSIMIST. 


will 


Obedience    to    these    ten   rules 
make  a  pessimist  of  anyone: 

1.  For  every  slight  or  offense,  fanc- 
ied or  real,  which  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived, never  cease  harboring  resent- 
ment. 

2.  Never  cease  talking  about  every 
hardship  which  you  have  ever  endured. 

3.  Forget  all  your  past  pleasant  ex- 
periences, but  do  not  fail  to  magnify  all 
the  unpleasant  ones. 

4.  Keep  sunshine  out  of  your  life 
by  curtaining  every  window  with  a  fast 
blue. 

5.  Never  accept  any  cheerful  as- 
sistance or  suggestions  from   a  friend. 

G.  Never  make  the  best  of  condi- 
tions and  environments  which  cannot 
be  controlled. 

7.  Never  see  any  good  in  your  as- 
sociates. 

7.  Always  consider  that  no  one  ex- 
cept yourself  can  ever  do  anything 
properly. 

9.  Never  hope  for  a  propitious  fu- 
ture. 

10.  Even  when  a  friend  forces  some 
sunshine  into  your  presence,  remind 
him  with  emphasis  that  your  blue  cur- 
tains temper  its  heat,  otherwise  he  may 
not  realize  that  you  are  a  pessimist  per- 
fected.— The  Bulletin,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


LUCK. 

"Did  you  ever  happen  across  Max 
O'Rell's  definition  of  luck?"  It  may 
serve  as  an  answer  to  some  of  those 
who  refer  to  freaks  of  fortune. 

"Luck  means  rising  at  six  o'clock  in 
the-  morning,  living  on  a  dollar  a  day 
if  you  can  earn  two,  minding  your  own 
business,  and  not  meddling  with  other 
people's.  Luck  means  appointments 
you  have  never  failed  to  keep,  the 
trains  you  have  never  failed  to  catch. 
Luck  means  trusting  in  God  and  your 
own  resources." 

Max  O'Rell  never  said  a  wiser  thing, 
and  no  better  definition  of  "luck"  can 
be  given.  It  should  be  printed  in  capi- 
tals and  hung  up  in  every  office,  count- 
ing-room, workshop,  and  family  living- 
room. — Selected. 
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THE  CALL  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Professor  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 
I  would  speak  to  you  on  "The  Call 
of  Christ."  The  expression  is  quite  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  yet,  it  may  he,  if  we 
think  definitely  about  it,  we  shall  not  be 
so  sure  of  its  meaning  as  we  wish.  It  is 
couched  in  figurative  language,  for  one 
thing.  Now  a  figure  may  be  (like  this) 
a  beautiful  thing,  taking  a  place  in  our 
meditation  and  imagination  that  noth- 
ing else  could  take.  We  have  the  best  of 
authorities  for  using  figures  in  speak- 
ing of  spiritual  things.  Christ  himself 
constantly  used  figures  in  speaking  to 
those  who  followed  him.  "lam  the  Light 
of  the  world,"  he  said,  "I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd,"  "I  am  the  Door."  Some- 
times he  would  not  speak  except  in  fig- 
uies.  But  generally  things  are  not  as 
clearly  understood  when  we  use  figures 
as  when  we  use  direct  words;  so  it  was, 
you  will  remember,  with  Nicodemus, 
when  he  came  to  Jesus  for  that  confer- 
ence by  night.  "You  must  be  born 
again,"  said  Christ.  But  Nicodemus 
could  not  understand  the  figure.  "How 
can  a  man  be  born  again  when  he  is 
old?"  said  he.  "Can  he  enter  the  sec- 
ond time  into  his  mother's  womb  and 
be  born?"  What  he  wanted  was  a  direct 
statement  in  plain  words. 
*  »  * 
So  just  here  there  will  be  advantage 

in  trying  to  put,  as  definitely  as  may  be, 

this    wonderful    conception    into      plain 

words.     By  the  Call  of  Christ,  then,   I 

understand  that  incentive  which  comes 

to  a  man  to  give  up  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  his  own  life  and  to  take  rather 

in  everything  the  command  of  Chris 

It  is  the  changing  the  control  by  self  for 

control  by  Christ.     It  may  mean  chiefly 

the  giving  up  of  sin  or  sins  that  have 

become  a  part  of  one's  life:  it  includes 

repentance.      It   may   mean   chiefly   the 

ceasing  one's  effort  to  be  a  self-made 

man,  to  build  one's  own  character,  to 

live  one's  life;   it  includes  submission. 

It   may   mean    a   change  in   the   entire 

ccurse  of  a  man's  life.     It  may  mean 

that  one  leads  the  same  life  in  a  differ-  j  should  be  among  the  converts  at  this 

ent   spirit.      It   may   take  a  variety   of  .church  five  weeks  ago.     I  certainly  did 

forms,  but  it  is  always  a  "surrender  of  ,  not  suppose  myself. 


teenth  century  was  a  century  of  indi- 
vidualism, and  we  Americans  are  strong 
believers  in  individuality.  Why  should 
one  wish  to  give  up  one's  self-mastery, 
one's  spiritual  self-control?  Almost  the 
only  answer  is  that  people  often  do  wish 
to.  We  can  probably  imagine  it,  even 
if  we  have  not  experienced  it.  There 
are  times  in  the  life  of  everyone  when 
one  is  tired  of  the  responsibility  of  liv- 
ing one's  own  life,  if  nothing  more.  One 
is  tired  of  one's  failures,  one  is  quite 
as  tired  of  one's  successes.  One  is  tired 
of  dping  wrong,  but  also  tired  of  doing 
right.  There  are  times — rare  perhaps 
in  the  lives  of  many — when  we  feel  that 
the  past  has  somehow  crumpled  up,  that 
we  have  life  to  begin  over  again.  Some 
of  us  have  known  personally,  all  of  us 
know  by  hearsay,  of  people  who  fall  in- 
to such  hopelessness  of  life  that  they 
not  only  want  to  give  up  self-control 
over  their  lives,  but  do  actually  throw 
their  lives  away. 

It  is  not  always  at  such  times  as  these 
that  the  voice  of  Christ  sounds  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  heard  generally,  I  believe, 
at  happier  times,  at  times  when  the 
heart  softens  with  gentler  feeling.  But 
the  recollection  of  times  of  desolation 
often  makes  its  impression  upon  our 
hearts  and  we  know  what  such  a  feeling 
is.  And  when  the  impulse  comes  to  de- 
clare our  desire,  our  love  for  Christ, 
we  know  what  it  means  to  surrender 
cur  lives  at  his  command. 


What  can  I  say  of  this  great  moment 
of  religious  experience?  First,  I  be- 
lieve, it  should  be  said  that  we  cannot 
foresee  it,  that  we  cannot  say  how  it 
will  come.  Perhaps  indeed,  the  Call  of 
Christ  will  not  come  to  us  at  any  given 
moment:  it  may  be  gradually  borne  in 
upon  our  hearts,  so  that  we  wonder  if 
we  were  ever  without  it.  But  if  it  does 
ccme  to  us  at  a  given  moment,  it  is  most 
probable  it  will  come  in  a  wey  we  do 
not  expect.  We  need  not  think  we  must 
confess  Christ  at  a  revival  meeting:  on 
the  other  hand  we  need  not  think,  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  the  idea,  that  we 
shall  not  do  so.  I  presume  that  no  one 
who   knew   me   had   any   notion   that   I 


the  individual  to  the  spiritual  mastery 
of  Christ."  That  is  the  essential  thing. 
Repentance  of  sin,  submission  of  self, 
devotion  to  God,  these  are  but  different 
phases  of  a  single  process;  a  process  at 
the  beginning  of  which  we  are  our  own 
man  and  at  the  end  belong  to  some- 
body else — to  Christ. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  a  question  with 


some  of  you  why  anyone  should  wish  to 

do  anything  of    this  sort.     The    nine-    ed  at  a  revival  meeting  at  a  Methodist 


I  am  a  New  Eng- 
lander  by  birth  and  education,  and  New' 
England  is  generally  thought  a  cold  and 
unemotional  part  of  the  country.  I  am 
by  profession  a  man  of  books  and 
thought,  and  such  men  are  not  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  religious  enthusi- 
asm. My  religion,  sincere  I  believe  for 
many  years,  had  certainly  been  intellec- 
tual rather  than  emotional.  I  certainly 
had  no  notion  that  I  should  be  convert- 


Church.  And  I  offer  these  words  of 
peculiarly  intimate  experience  only  that 
I  may  enforce  upon  you  the  thought 
that  you  are  likely,  any  of  you,  to  have 
some  experience  of  a  kind  that  you  do 
not  imagine.  Remember  Nathaniel, 
who  asked  if  any  good  thing  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth.  Philip  urged  him  to 
come  and  see.  He  came  and  instantly 
recognized  the  Master,  whom  he  follow- 
ed to  the  end.  Let  me  urge  you  to  keep 
heart  and  mind  open  to>  any,  to  all  in- 
fluences that  may  have  in  them  any- 
thing of  God. 

If  we  do  keep  heart  and  mind  open  , 
and  receptive,  what  shall  we  do  further 
if  we  would  hear  the  Call  of  Christ? 
Here  my  only  word  can  be  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  one  must  wait,  do  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  as  far  as  you  see  it,  and 
pray.  What  more  is  to  be  said?  Sup- 
pose we  do  open  our  hearts  to  the  di- 
vine influence.  Suppose  we  do  pray 
humbly  to  hear  the  word  of  Christ.  Sup- 
pose that  in  waiting  we  do  take  up  the 
duties  of  daily  life  with  a  purer  spirit 
of  service.  Suppose  we  do  hear  and 
make  the  great  decision.  Wha:  then? 
Much  doubtless,  but  this  only  let  rnev 
say.  The  Call  of  Christ  is  not  only  to 
forgiveness  but  to  love.  Sin  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  self,  and  if  sin  is  fc  given 
what  then?  Certainly  not  that  self  may 
sit  hugging  itself  in  solitary  joy.  But  !f 
our  mind  and  heart  are  to  be  no  more 
absorbed  with  ourselves,  in  whom  shall 
they  be  absorbed?  Who  is  there  but 
Christ,  and  those  in  his  likeness  of 
whom  he  said,  "If  ye  do  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me?"  Re- 
member the  word  to  Peter.  Three  times 
Christ  asked  him  the  question,  "Lovest 
thou  me?"  And  each  time  that  Peter 
answered,  he  said  only,  "Feed  my 
sheep." 

For  how  is  it  with  us  who  have  turn- 
ed to  a  following  of  Christ  at  what  may 
seem  the  eleventh  hour?  Do  we  return 
from  the  secret  seasons  of  the  soul  into 
a  world  that  is  wholly  led  by  Christ, 
in  which  the  follower  of  Christ  has  but 
to  join  the  general  concourse  as  he 
walks  in  his  golden  slippers  in  the  sun- 
shine and  with  applause?  Do  we  return 
to  the  social  world  and  find  it  wholly 
given  to  Christ?  Do  we  go  back  to  busi- 
ness and  find  Christ's  word  the  only 
guide?  Do  we  turn  to  politics  and  find 
Christ  without  a  rival  in  the  guidance 
of  Christian  nations?  I  can  hardly  think 
so  There  is  room  even  for  the  latest 
comers.  There  is  no  single  person  in 
this  church  who  cannot  tomorrow,  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  say  a  word  defin- 
itely in  the  cause  of  Christ. 


Few  ever  repented  of  silence. 
"It    is    easier    to   be    critical     than 
correct." 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE:— Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY :— Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental   College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 

Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 
OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins    February    5,    I»06. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


Present  Conditions  in  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
body  or  estate.  Unfortunately  Western 
nations  acting  in  their  corporate  capac- 
ity, and  Westeners  acting  as  individuals 
have  not  been  over  much  in  the  habit 
or  taking  account  ol  the  Chinese  point 
of  view.  Henceforth  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  There  are  many  straws  showing 
a  significant  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

The  most  autocratic  representative  of 
occidental  aggression  in  China,  is  the 
German.  But  after  investing  a  hundred 
million  marks  in  the  "colony"  of  Kiao 
Chou  in  the  railway  it  has  come  as  a 
revelation  that  this  whole  laborious  and 
costly  edifice  is  but  an  elaborate  house 
of  cards  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  a 
strong  gale,  which  might  set  in  from 
the  direction  of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  is 
therefore  as  instructive  as  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  read  that  the  German  minister 
has  agreed  to  discontinue  the  elaborate 
series  of  German  post  offices,  stretching 
from  the  port  of  Tsing  Tao,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  Chi  Nan  Fu, 
the  provincial  capital,  and  also  to  with- 
draw the  irritating  German  garrison 
from  Kaomi,  a  city  beyond  the  magic 
circle  of  German  usurpation  in  1897. 
Those  who  fall  into  the  habit  of  re- 
peating their  A,  B  and  C  may  easily  be 
betrayed  into  getting  down  to  the  X, 
the  Y,  or  the  Z. 

At  present  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
are  more  or  less  perplexed  and  dis- 
gruntled. Whenever  they  find  out  how 
to  act,  and  how  to  act  as  a  unit,  they 
can  easily  make  the  world  "tip  up."  At 
this  moment  two  Imperial  Commission- 
ers from  China  to  America  and  Europe, 
and  to  Japan  and  Europe,  have  begun 
their  travels  in  quest  of  constitutional 
knowledge.  Whatever  they  may  bring 
back,  the  Chinese  empire  will  never  be 
the  same  again. 


^unta^^cfSooC  Beeeom 

A   DAY     OF    MIRACLES    IN    CAPER- 
NAUM. 

First  Quarter.  Lesson  VII. 

Mark  i:  21-31.     February  18,  1906. 

M.  A  Day  of  Miracles  in  Caperna- 
um.    Mark,  i:  21-34. 

Tu.  The  Commanding  Word.  Matt, 
viii:  23    34. 

W.  The  Great  Healer.  Matt,  xv: 
21-31. 

Thu.  The  Withered  Hand  Restored. 
Luke  vi:  G-ll. 

F.  A  Demoniac  Healed.  Luke  ix: 
37-45. 

S.     The  Liberator.     Isa.  xlii:  1-7. 

Sun..      Prayer   for  healing.      Psa.    vi. 


Mark's  spirited  narrative  describes 
Jesus  as  going  to  the  synagogue  as  soon 
as  the  doors  were  open.  By  common 
consent,  He  takes  the  speaker's  stand, 
and  utters  words  that  have  a  principle 
of  life  in  them.  The  most  eminent 
scribe  that  ever  occupied  that  desk  nev- 
er approximated  to  the  self-assertive- 
ness  of  the  preEent  speaker.  Hear  His 
"I  say  unto!"  "I  am  the  way,  the  door, 
the  vine,  the  shepherd,  truth,  life,  res- 
urrection!" "Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am!"  No  wonder  the  audience  was 
dumbfounded.  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were  not  authorities  to  be  appealed  to, 
but  servants  to  deck  the  speaker's  brow 
with  aureola  of  divinity.  In  the  very 
midst  of  that  fervid  sermon,  the  breath- 
less stillness  of  the  audience  is  broken 
by  the  piercing  cry  of  terror  and  aston- 
ishment with  w'hich  the  underworld 
recognizes  its  Sovereign  Master:  "Ah!" 
"Woe  is  me!"  "Mine  hour  of  doom  is 
come."  In  that  synagogue  by  the  sea 
i3  witnessed  a  sharp  encounter  between 


the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
heaven's   final   triumph   is   there   adum- 
brated.    No  wonder  that  the  fame  of  it 
flew   with   winged   feet.      The  scene  of 
Jesus'  tireless  activity  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  publicity  of  the  syna- 
gogue to  the  sweet  privacy  of  the  home 
of  the  chieiest  of  His  Apostles.     What 
Peter  has  just    seen    of    the    Master's 
power   emboldens   him   to   call   His   at- 
tention to  an  instance  of  sickness  in  his 
own    house — a    low,    consuming    fever. 
The   domestic   miracle   will   produce   no 
such  sensation   as  that  wrought  in  the 
synagogue;    but   love  for   His   disciple, 
and  a  desire  to  confirm  this  somewhat 
unstable  character,   as   well   as   sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer,  leads  Jesus  to  give 
the  touch  and  word  of  power.    Scarce- 
ly    was    the    meal    at    Peter's  house 
finished  before  the  street  in  front  was 
converted  into  a  hospital.     That  mira- 
cle in  the  synagogue  had  been  a  silver 
bell,  whose  notes  of  hope  had  sounded 
in  every  shadowed  home.     In  obedience 
to  its  encouraging  call,  when  the  set- 
ting sun  had  absolved  the  people  from 
their   overstrained   notions   of   Sabbath 
observance,  they  came  with  confidence 
to  Him  whose  sovereign  power  had  had 
such     a     conspicuous     exemplification. 
From  one  sufferer's  mat  to  another  Je- 
sus walked  in  that  hastily  extemporized 
lazar-house  under   the  stars.     Nor  did 
He  desist  as  long  as  there  was  a  tiny 
sufferer  left  upon  any  mother's  gentle 
bosom.     Now  we  know  how  Capernaum 
was  lifted  to  heaven  in  point  of  privi- 
lege. 

,  The  Teacher's  Lantern. 

Demoniac  possession  is  confessedly  a 
difficult  problem.  We  do  not  under- 
take a  solution.  Here  are  some  hints 
only.  That  it  was  merely  a  symbolical 
way  of  talking  about  the  dominance  of 
evil  (Strauss),  or  that  it  was  an  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  ideas 
then  prevalent. 
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The  Seuiing     machine 
por  Family  Use. 


PHH^IlESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021   Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  in 
California,  can  you  find  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
One  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  T. 
If.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Hedlanda. 


Mills  College  and  Seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  the  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
credited to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offered  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  1906. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,   California. 

SCHOOLBOY  DEFINITIONS. 

"A  vacuum  is  nothing  shut  up  in  a 
box."  "Etc.  is  a  sign  used  to  make  be- 
lieve you  know  more  than  you  do." 
"The  equator  is  a  menagerie  line  run- 
ning round  the  center  of  the  earth." 
"The  climate  of  Bombay  is  such  that  its 
inhabitants  have  to  live  elsewhere." 
"The  Septuagint  was  a  committee  of 
seventy  men  elected  to  revise  the  poems 
of  Homer." 

A  Yankee  passenger  in  a  train  the  oth- 
er day  was  wearying  his  fellow  travelers 
with  "tall"  stories,  and  remarked:  "We 
can  start  with  a  twelve-story  hotel  one 
month  and  have  it  finished  the  next." 
That  was  too  much  for  a  burly  York- 
shireman  who  sat  next  to  him.  "Man, 
that's  nowt,"  he  replied.  "Ah've  seen 
'em  when  ah've  bin  going  to  work  just 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  row 
of  houses,  and  when  ah've  bin  coming 
home  at  niet  they've  bin  putting  the 
folks  out  for  back  rent." — London 
Globe. 


"The  bad   thing  about  little   sins   is 
that  they  do  not  stay  little." 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


SlUr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GRAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     ^     QeaFV   St 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED 


RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

JAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


I    Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     } 

<  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

American  and  European  Plan 

Jtyontffomery  St.,   Cor.   Siush,   San  Jraneisco 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 

t Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats. 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTONS  5.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.      Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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WHATE'ER  MY  GOD  ORDAINS  IS  RIGHT. 

Whate'er  my   God  ordains  is  right ; 

His  will  is  ever  just; 
Howe'er  he  orders  now  my  cause, 
I  will  be  still  and  trust, 
He  is  my  God; 
Though  dark  my  road, 
He  holds  me  that  I  shall  not  fall, 

Wherefore  to  him  I  leave  it  all. 

******** 

Whate'er  my  God  ordains  is  right; 

He  never  will  deceive; 
He  leads  me  by  the  proper  path, 
And  so  to  him  I  cleave, 
And  take  content 
What  he  hath  sent; 
His  hand  can  turn  my  griefs  away, 
And  patiently  I  wait  his  day. 

—Walter  B.  Giilbert. 
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JESUS'  POWER  TO  FORGIVE. 

First  Quarter.     Lesson  VIII. 

Mark  ii:  1-12.     February  25,  1906. 

DAILY   READINGS. 
M.      Jesus'   Power   to   Forgive.   Mark 
ii:  1-12. 

T.     Blotting  Out.     Isa.  xliii:  14-25. 
W.     A  Forgiving  God.     Psa.  exxx. 
Thr.      Abundant    Forgiveness.      Psa. 
xxv:  1-11. 

F.     Praise  for  Forgiveness.  Psa.  ciii: 
1-12. 

S.      Confession    and    Forgiveness.      1 
John  1. 

S.      "Strange   Things."      Luke   v:  16- 
26. 

Once  w'hen  Jesus,  in  the  very  house 
where  he  was  seeking  repose,   was  be- 
seiged  by   an  audience  that  completely 
choked  up   the  courtyard  and  the  very 
approach   to   it,   a   stirring  incident   oc- 
curred.     Four   men,   one   or   more     of 
whom    may   have    had    a   personal    and 
happy    experience    of    Jesus'    power    to 
heal,  picked  up  an  afflicted  friend  as  he 
lay  upon  his  mat,  and  brought  him  joy- 
ously and  confidently  to  the  great  Heal- 
er.    They  were  not  dashed  when  they 
found   the  ordinary   approach   hopeless- 
ly blocked.     They  did  not  lay  the  suffer- 
er down   in   the  street,   or  even   return 
him   to   his   dwelling.      They   were   the 
kind  who  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by   storm.      They   carried   the   paralytic 
up  the  outside  staircase  to  the  flat  roof. 
They  dug  up  the  hard,  sun-dried,  earth- 
en roof,  enough  to  admit  of  their  lower- 
ing  their   friend   into  the   room   below. 
Jesus'   first  words   were     indescribably 
comforting:      "Son,  be  of  good  cheer." 
But  there  is  a  surprising  change  in  the 
formula.     It  is  not  a  rebuke  to  disease. 
It    is    a   categorical,    authoritive   remis- 
sion of  sin.     The  startling  words  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  theinquisitorial 
coterie  of  scribes  and  Pharisees.     It  was 
not  intended  they  should.  It  was  Jesus' 
gauntlet  at  their  feet.     They  picked  it 
up,  but  not  in  audible  words  of  dissent. 
Omniscience   unveiled   their      unspoken 
words    as   Josus    said:      "Omnipotence 
knows  nothing  of  degrees.     One  thing 
is  not  easier  or  harder  to  it  than  an- 
other.    It  is  equally  as  easy  to  forgive 
as  to  heal,   and  vice  versa.     But  that 
you   may  know  that  I  have   authority 


and  power  to  do  both,  I  will  also  say 
to  this  utterly  powerless  person, 
'Arise.'  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done. 
No  wonder  the  people  said,  as  the  audi- 
ence dispersed:  "We  have  seen  strange 
things  today."  "Our  eyes  never  beheld 
anything  to  match  this  scene."  "We 
never  saw  it  on  this  fashion." 

The    Teacher's   Lantern. 

An  admirable  example,  this,  of  strong 
and    practical    human    sympathy.      This 
gathering   up   of   those   who   have   been 
felled  to  earth  by  adversity,  disease  and 
sin;  this  carrying  them  in  the  arms  of  a 
strong  faith   to   him   who  is   mighty   to 
save — 'tis   angelic   work!    *    *    *   Power 
of  -combination — see   that,  too,   in   this 
stirring  word-picture.     No  one  of  these 
four  believers  could  alone  have  carried 
his  friend  to  Jesus.     The  four  together 
did  it  with  ease.     The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser   in  this  respect.     It   is 
the  age  of  combination  in  every  sphere. 
Much   spiritual   force   is  frittered   away 
in  sporadic  effort.     Let  Christians  "get 
together"  for  the  accomplishment  of  de- 
finite ends.     *   *   *  Persistence  is  finely 
illustrated   here.     No   one  of  the  four 
got  weary  in  well-doing,  or  let  go  his 
corner   of    the    mattress.      Faint   hearts 
would  have  failed  at  sight  of  such  ob- 
stacles.     But   these   believers   were   not 
made  of  such  stuff.     They  did  not  once 
look  back.  They  ran  their  furrow  to  the 
end  of  the  field.  This  is  the  quality  that 
wins    in    every    sphere;    in    religion    no 
less   than   in   art,  literature,   commerce, 
exploration  and  all.  *  *  *  Conventional 
rules       were       broken       and       set    at 
naught       that       day.       The       sermon 
was        interrupted.  Plaster        came 

rattling  on  the  heads  of  the 
auditors.  Property  was  injured.  But 
what  of  that,  so  a  sinner  was  saved? 
Welcome  any  mode  that  really  brings 
the  unsaved  to  the  golden  mercy-seat. 
Public  worship  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  ladder  to 
convey  us  to  the  treasury  of  grace.  Bare 


ritualism  grows  very  dextrous  in  glid- 
ing up  and  down  the  ladder;  but  it  nev- 
er takes  one  anywhere. 


THE 


NO 


MAX      WHO     NEEDS 
APOLOGf. 

"Be  men,"  said  the  doctor  to  his  class 
of  bright-eyed  students,  "strong,  self- 
controlled,  manly  men.  Build  your 
character  up  to  full  measure;  make  it 
such  that  others  can  rely  upon  it  and 
not  be  disappointed.  Don't  be  apolo- 
gies for  men,  nor  men  that  need  apolo- 
gizing for.  Did  you  ever  notice  how 
many  people  there  are  for  whom  their 
friends  are  continually  having  to  make 
excuses?  'That's  his  way;  but  he's 
good-hearted   down   under   it   all.' 

"I  charge  you,  boys,  to  be  masters  of 
your  moods,  vour  tempers  and  your 
ways.  Never  let  them  get  so  strong 
that  they  shall  represent  you  in  the 
world;  that  you  shall  be  known  by 
them  rather  than  by  anything  else  that 
may  be  in  you.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
do  business  on  the  patience  of  his 
friends,  or  expect  those  about  him  to 
excuse  the  faults  and  weaknesses  he 
can  remedy.  What  the  world  wants  is 
the  man  who  has  honestly  made  the 
best  of  himself  and  who  needs  no  apol- 
ogy."— Forward. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

Responsibility  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  capacity  and  power. — Exchange. 

What  God  wants  is  men  great  enough 
to  be  small  enough  to  be  used. — -H. 
Webb-Peploe. 

A  thankful  heart  is  not  only  the 
greatest  virtue,  but  the  parent  of  all 
the  other   virtues. — Cicero. 


TRUE   WORTH  IS   IN   DOING. 

True  worth   is   in   being,   not  seeming. 
In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

— Cary. 
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THE  ASIATICS  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  editor  of  The  Argonaut  desires  to  be  dead  and 
deeply  buried  before  the  period  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  and  kindred  races,  of 
which  there  is  now  and  then  a  prediction.  And  of 
course  he  will  have  his  desire.  Such  a  mingling  of 
races,  if  it  is  ever  to  be,  will  not  come  about  in  the 
near  future.  That  it  is  one  of  the  probabilities  of 
the  future  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing;  and 
why  any  one  should  deprecate  it  we  are  unable  to  see. 
Some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  Ijas  not  been 
averse  to  flowing  down  the  future  in  the  veins  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Ah  Fong  girls  of  Honolulu,  the 
offspring  of  a  Chinese  father  and  a  Portugese  mother, 
and  a  cultured  Chinese  is  to  be  preferred  to  many  of 
the  uncultured  people  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
do  not  hear  objections  to  mating.  A  few  Sundays 
ago  the  present  writer  was  riding  on  the  street  car 
between  Berkeley  and  Oakland.  On  the  car  were 
two  fine  looking,  intellectual  young  Chinese.  They 
were  University  students  on  their  way  to  church  in 
Oakland.  On  the  same  car  were  people  of  our  own 
race  whom  we  compared  in  various  ways  with  the 
Asiatics,  much  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter. There  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief  that  those 
two  Chinese  would  make  better  husbands  for  young 
American  women  than  would  hundreds  of  our  own 
young  men  in  the  cities  on  San  Francisco  bay.  We 
would  not  say  this  of  all  Chinese ;  but  of  these  two 
Americanized  cultured  young  men  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it.  And  when  we  think  of  the  intermarriage 
of  Asiatics  and  Europeans  or  Americans  to  any  great 
extent,  we  think  always  of  those  who  have  become 
what  these  young  men  are,  or  more. 

Today  there  is  going  about  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest,  assigning  to  them  family  names,  a  man 
highly  honored  throughout  the  land  who  thirty  years 
ago  was  a  savage  on  those  western  plains.  Reference 
is  to  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  who  has  as  wife  a  gifted 
woman  of  Puritan  ancestry — Elaine  Goodale,  who  had 
gained  national  fame  as  a  poet  before  she  was 
eighteen. 

Indian  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  our  land,  was  not  one  of  the  great 
generals  of  our  civil  war  of  Indian  descent?  And 
was  there  not  Indian  blood  in  the  veins  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Pacific  coast,  who  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  life  on  more  of  the  churches  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  labored  on  our  shores? 


The  Indians  are  of  no  higher  breed  than  the  Asiatics. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific 
coast  came  originally  from  Asia. 

Away  with  our  foolish  race  pride!  God  will  burn 
it  out  of  us,  if  it  is  not  cast  aside.  The  ends  of  the 
world  are  being  drawn  together.  The  future  with  the 
wonders  of  its  civilization  is  as  much  for  the  Mon- 
golian as  it  is  for  the  Caucasian ;  the  people  of  Asia 
bid  fair  to  advance  to  as  high  a  plane  of  life  as  do  the 
European  and  American,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
their  inter-marriage  will  cause  no  more  consternation 
than  will  that  of  Englishman  and  German. 

That  this  mingling,  will  come  about  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  near  future  we  do  not  believe ;  but  that  in 
the  evolutions  of  the  ages  it  will  come  to  some  extent 
and  far  more  than  many  people  dream  of  today  we  do 
believe. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written  a  press  dispatch 
brings  to  our  notice  words  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  reception  to  the  noted 
Chinese  Commissioners  soon  after  their  arrival  in  New 
York :  "When  I  meet  a  Chinese  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Foster,  "I  have  the  impulse  to  stand  uncovered  in  his 
presence  and  to  make  a  profound  bow  out  of  respect  to 
his  great  empire  and  race,  antedating  in  their  existence 
and  civilization  all  others  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
with  achievements  unsurpassed  in  literature,  in  phil- 
osophy, in  art,  and  in  useful  inventions." 

And  then  Mr.  Foster  added:  '•The  message  we 
bring  them  tonight  is  that  the  institution  which  has 
done  most  to  make  our  country  great  and  happy  is  that 
which  many  centuries  ago  was  brought  to  our  fore- 
fathers from  Rome.  That  institution — Christianity — 
has  permeated  our  entire  public  and  social  fabric  and 
is  the  foundation  on  which  we  rest." 

That  Christianity  which  came  from  Rome  to  our 
forefathers  and  which  has  made  our  nation  what  it  is 
today  is  being  tried  and  tested  as  never  before.  It  is 
for  us  to  show  to  our  neighbors  just  across  the  ocean 
that  it  is  a  world  religion,  that  it  was  meant  to  fill  out 
that  which  is  lacking  in  theirs;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  neighborliness  as  Christ  taught  neighborli- 
ness. 

The  Chinese  are  highly  observant.  They  are  look- 
ing at  us  and  our  institutions  now  with  great  acuteness 
of  vision.  When  the  Imperial  Commissioners  were 
about  to  leave  Chicago  they  were  a^sked  what  in  that 
city  had  most  impressed  them  and  viceroy  Tuan  Fang 
replied:     "Public  care  of  the  insane;  the  house  where 
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the  lady  was,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building."  "The  house  where  the  lady  was,"  is 
the  far-famed  Hull  House  where  Jane  Adams  has  for 
many  years  been  doing  her  noble  work  fcTr  the  poor 
and  needy  in  thatgreat  city. 

Significant  reply ! 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  one  of  China's  most  noted  missionaries,  says  of 
Japan  and  China :  "To  maintain  our  influence  in  the 
one  and  regain  it  in  the  other  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  make  justice  and  humanity  conspicuous  in  our  deal- 
ings with  both  empires." 

It  is  the  things  that  are  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  that  are  impressing  most  highly  our  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  visitors,  and  herein  is  a  suggestion 
for  the  American  people  as  they  face  the  world's  great 
future  with  the  Chinese  millions  just  awakening  to  the 
higher  possibilities  of  life.  In  the  world's  onward 
march  it  is  for  us  to  lead  them  or  they  will  step  to  the 
front  as  the  bearers  of  progress  and  we  as  a  people 
shall  go  back  into  merited  oblivion.  We  are  not  the 
people,  the  only  people,  and  wisdom  will  not  die  with 
us. 

We  hope  to  see  very  soon  such  action  by  Congress 
as  will  set  this  nation  right  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  as  that  eminent  authority  on  Chinese 
matters  says:  "This  boycott  is  a  portentous  sign  of 
the  awakening  of  a  great  people  whose  interest  and 
feelings  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  required  hard 
blows  oft  repeated  to  rouse  the  sleeping  giant.  But  he 
is  no  longer  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  the  world 
or  to  the  treatment  that  he  receives  at  the  hands  of 
other  nations." 

As  we  write  this  editorial  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  from  San  Francisco  there  lies  before  us  a  daily 
paper  containing  account  of  great  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  Americans  in  China  and  of  renewed  and  increas- 
ing anger  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  at  our  apathy  and 
delay.  At  the  same  time  the  mail  brings  from  San 
Francisco  a  copy  of  The  Chronicle  in  which  is  repeat- 
ed for  the  hundredth  time  the  idle  tale  that  the  Chinese 
have  no  ground  for  complaint  against  us.  Alas,  that 
we  should  have  a  paper  so  blind  to  the  facts  in  the 
.1 


case! 


THE  TRI-CHURCH  COUNCIL. 

Three  Great  Religious  Bodies  Laying  the  Foundations 
of  Organic  Unity. 

This  council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Congregational,  United  Brethren,  and  Methodist 
Protestant  churches  throughout  the  United  States,  got 
down  to  business  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  meetings 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  week. 

There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  the 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  council  was  a 
close  federation  which  would  in  time  open  up  the1  way 
for  the  organic  unity  of  the  three  denominations.  But 
many  had  gone  there  with  the  determination  that 
something  more  than  federation  must  be  brought 
about. 

As  soon  as  the  opening  address  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  on  Wednesday  morning,  Dr. 
T.  H.  Lewis,  president  of  a  Methodist  Protestant 
college,  in  Maryland,  arose  and  presented  a  resolution 
which  set  forth  as  the  sense  of  the  council  that  immedi- 
ate organic  unity  was  the  thing  to  be  sought.  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine  and  was  reported 


back  in  the  following  shape  and  unanimously  adopted  : 
"We,  the  representatives  of  the  Congregational, 
the  United  Brethren  and  the  Methodist  churches,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  obedience  to  the  commission  of  our 
respective  churches,  do  hereby  begin  our  deliberations 
with  the  declaration  that  our  first  and  chief  business  is 
to  provide  for  the  organic  union  of  these  three  bodies, 
and,  believing  that  such  a  result  >is  practicable  and  will 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  we  represent ;  therefore 
"Resolved,  That  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  a  committee  be  at  once  appointed,  consisting 
of  15  members  from  each  of  these  churches,  to. consider 
questions  of  doctrines,  of  polity  and  of  vested  inter- 
ests, who  shall  meet  at  once,  and  report  to  this  body 
with  a  view  of  showing  what  progress  is  possible  and 
to  indicate  what  time  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
work." 

This  committee  set  to  work  at  once,  and  late  in  the 
day  reported  hopeful  progress.  In  the  meantime  such 
parts  of  the  programme  as  could  be  carried  out  during 
the  absence  of  so  large  a  body  of  men  from  the  council 
were  proceeded  with,  and  some  valuable  addresses 
were'  heard. 

In  his  opening  address  Dr.  Gladden  had  expressed 
the  profound  conviction  that  something  other  than  the 
will  of  man  was  in  this  movement.  He  told  of  ob- 
stacles which  had  appeared  hertofore  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement  and  how  in  strange  and  unexpected 
ways  they  had  disappeared,  and  expressed  the  beliei 
that  it  would  be  so  with  whatever  obstacles  might  be 
seen  now  or  might  appear  in  the  future.  "There  are 
difficulties  to  overcome,"  said  Dr.  Gladden,  "but  we  ar< 
here  to  overcome  them.  That  is  our  business  here  i: 
we  have  any  business  here  at  all."  And  hearty  ap 
plause  followed. 

Dr.  Gladden  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  time 
to  work  out  this  union,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  th< 
Lord's  will  that  it  should  be  worked  out.  "We  ar< 
called  as  Christians-to  a  service  which  always  demand: 
sacrifice,"  said  Dr.  Gladden.  "And  this  is  demandec 
of  churches  as  well  as  of  individuals.  A  willingnes: 
to  give  up  is  the  first  essential ;  and  yet  I  think  that  w 
shall  find  in  the  end  that  the  things  we  shall  have  t* 
give  up  are  not  very  important." 

The  moderator,  who  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephens 
chancellor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  college  a 
Kansas  City,  said  in  his  address  that  if  federation  wer 
all  that  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish,  the  delegates  migh 
as  well  exchange  greetings  and  go  home,  that  tb 
recent  federation  conference  in  New  York  had  fore 
stalled  them  in  that.  This  address  pressed  for  tb 
most  speedy  advance  toward  organic  unity  that  tb 
careful  deliberation  of  the  council  should  show  to  b 
possible.  It  was  shown  that  God  is  everywhere  toda; 
mobilizing  his  forces,  and  that  the  unity  of  spirit  tha 
had  manifested  itself  so  widely  of  late  was  prepannj 
the  church  to  enter  into  closer  organic  life.  "Whei 
love  possesses  men,"  said  Dr.  Stephens,  "then  will  the; 
be  both  free  and  united."  Sacrifice,  it  was  said  is  a 
the  very  foundatoin  of  integration.  The  way  of  th 
cross  is  the  way  of  life.  Nothing  short  of  a  burmn; 
desire  for  the  propagation  of  eternal  life  can  lift  us  11 
and  bind  us  together.  If  our  union  is  real  it  will  b 
because  we  drink  deep  at  the  fountain  of  life. 

Dr.  Stephens  expressed  the  belief  that  the  world  1 
hungering  for  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  it  will  neve 
receive  under  a  divided  church. 

Among  the  addresses  given  while  the  commits 
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of  45  was  working,  was  one  by  Secretary  Barton  of  the 
American  Board  who  showed  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
the  Congregationalists,  the  United  Brethren  and  the 
Methodist  Protestants  to  co-ordinate  their  foreign 
missionary  work. 

There  was  not  an  address  that  did  not  give  en- 
couragement for  going  forward  in  the  movement  for 
the  organic  unity  of  the  three  denominations. 

Bishop  Mills  of  the  United  Brethren  church  gave 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  a  campaign  of  education 
among  the  adherents  of  the  three  denominations,  stat- 
ing that  he  found  the  greatest  barrier  to  union  being  a 
lack  of  information. 

At  this  writing  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  council 
concerning  the  name  of  the  body  should  organic  unity 
be  effected.  But  among  the  names  suggested  in  out- 
side conversation  has  been  "The  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  America." 

In  a  preliminary  meeting  held  by  the  Congregation- 
alists, Dr.  Dunning,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist, 
said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  surrender  the,  name 
"Congregational,"  and  would  welcome  any  authority 
that  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  independence 
of  the  local  church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  of  Wisconsin  said  in  the 
same  meeting  concerning  the  United  Brtehren  and 
Methodist  Protestants:  "We  need  them  more  than 
they  need  us." 

Statement  of  Faith. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  statement  of 
faith,  which  was  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  indications  were  that 
only  slight  changes,  if  any,  would  be  made: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  rejoice 
at  this  time  to  enter  into  union  with  one  another, 
through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  for  fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this 
solemn  act  of  faith  and  obedience  towards  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  we  do  most  humbly  and  confi- 
dently make  testimony  of  our  faith  and  heartily  renew 
the  consecration  of  our  lives  to  him  and  to  the  service 
of  mankind. 

i.  Our  bond  of  union  consists  in  that  inward  and 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  divine  Savior  and 
Lord  on  which  all  our  churches  are  founded ;  also  in 
our  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired 
source  of  our  faith  and  the  supreme  standard  of  Chris- 
tian truth ;  and,  further,  in  one  consent  to  the  teaching 
of  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  undivided  church,  and  to 
that  substance  qi  Christian  doctrine  which  is  common 
to  the  creeds  and  confessions  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past.  But  we  humbly  depend,  as  did  our 
fathers,  on  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 

2.  We  believe  that  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all, 
did  send  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  sin 
and  death  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  his  holy  will  in 
life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  cross,  and  by  his 
glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  moves  in  the  hearts  of  men,  calling 
them  through  the  gospel  of  repentance  and  faith, 
awakening  in  them  spiritual  sorrow  for  past  sin  and 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  together  with  new 
desires  and  a  new  power  to  obey  his  will  by  his  glori- 
ous resurrection  from  the  dead. 


4.  We  believe  that  those  of  the  sons  of  men,  who, 
hearing  God's  calls  of  divine  love,  do  heartily  put  their 
trust  in  the  Savior  whom  his.  love  provided,  are  as- 
sured by  his  word  of  his  most  fatherly  forgiveness, 
of  his  free  and  perfect  favor,  and  the  presence  of  his 
Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

5.  We  believe  that  all  who  are  through  faith  the 
children  of  God,  constitute  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
spiritual  body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed them  to  proclaim  his  gospel  to  all  mankind, 
to  manifest  in  their  character  and  conduct  the  fruit 
of  his  Spirit,  that  he  has  granted  them  freedom  to 
create  such  officers  and  institutions  as  may  in  each 
generation  serve  unto  those  ends,  and  that  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  faith  he  has  given  to  this  church  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

6.  We  believe  that  according  to  Christ's  law  men 
of  the  Christian  faith  exist  for  the  service  of  man,  not 
only  in  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  but  in  the  sup- 
port of  works  and  institutions  of  piety  and  charity,  in 
the  maintenance  of  human  freedom,  in  the  deliverance 
of  all  those  who  are  oppressed,  in  the  enforcement  of 
civic  justice,  and  the  rebuke  of  all  unrighteousness. 

Possessed  of  these  convictions,  both  as  truths 
which  we  do  most  firmly  hold,  and  acts  of  faith  which 
spring  from  our  hearts,  we  do,  therefore,  in  the  happy 
consummation  of  this  union,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
churches  which  we  represent,  commit  ourselves,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  faith,  love,  and  service  of  him 
who  made  us  and  saved  us,  the  everlasting  God,  our 
Father,  Redeemer,  and  Lord.  To  him  be  ascribed  all 
praise  and  dominion,  and  glory,  world  without  end, 
Amen. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Council  on  Thursday 
there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  name  of 
the  united  church.  It  was  found  that  this  would  be 
the  most  difficult  matter  for  discussion ;  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists in  separate  meeting  that  evening  recom- 
mended that  the  choice  of  name  be  left  in  abeyance 
until  qther  matters  relating  to  the  union  had  been  set- 
tled. If  this  should  be  adopted  it  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  name  open  for  a  year  or  two.  Some  de- 
sired to  have  it  "The  United  Congregational  Church." 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  word  Congregational  will 
not  appear  in  the  name.  It  may  be  "The  United 
Church  of  America."  The  objection  to  this  name  was 
that  it  assumed  too  much  and  might  be  regarded  as 
presumptious. 

Vested  Interests. 

The  committee  on  Vested  Interests  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  sub-committee  that  the 
denominational  organizations  and  property  and  vested 
interests  present  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  or- 
ganic union  of  the  three  denominations.  The  details 
of  this  union,  however,  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  re- 
quire much  thought  and  consideration  to  mature  plans 
for  definite  action. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  sub-committee 
on  Vested  Interests  be  continued  as  a  sub-committee 
or  a  standing  committee,  with  instruction-  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  unification 
of  those  interests,  and  that  the  proper  authorities  of 
each  denomination  in  it  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their 
number. 

So  thorough  has  been  the  work  of  the  committees 
and  so  great  is  the  desire  for  the  unity  of  the  churches 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  adoption  of  these  re- 
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ports  and  the  beginning  of  a  united  organization  on  the 
basis  therein  set  forth. 

It  is  in  such  form  as  herein  outlined  that  the  matter 
will  go  to  the  different  denominations  for  final  action. 
Two  or  three  years  will  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  work,  and  there  will  be  modifications ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  what  is  likely  to  be  known  as  "The  United 
Church  of  America,"  has  been  launched  at  this  meeting 
in  Dayton.  That  it  will  so  lay  its  foundations  as  to 
bring  into  it  in  the  near  future  many  other  denomina- 
tions is  the  hope  of  the  present  writer.  So  shall  it  be 
for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God ! 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1906. 

The  Polity. 

The  committee  on  polity  presented  a  report  which 
was  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  de- 
nominations, in  separate  meetings  late  Thursday  night, 
and  was  in  readiness  for  the  final  vote  of  the  council 
on  Friday  morning.  The  passage  of  the  same  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote  was  beyond  question: 

The  report  on  Polity  had  some  preliminary  and 
basic  statements  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  churches,  and  was  then  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  (a)  In  accordance  with  these  principles  we  rec- 
ommend the  following  plan  of  organization : 

2.  The  Various  Conferences,  etc. 

(a)  The  local  churches  shall  be  left  free  to  conduct 
their  worship  and  business  as  their  present  customs 
provide. 

(b)  It  is  suggested  that  so  far  as  may  be  the 
churches  in  separate  districts  be  united  in  district  con- 
ferences, which  shall  provide  for  fellowship  and  care 
of  the  churches  connected  with  them. 

(c)  There  shall  be  constituted  annual  conferences 
of  the  ministers  and  representatives  elected  from 
churches  and  pastoral  charges ;  and  their  territory  lim- 
its shall  be  fixed  by  a  commission  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  bodies  in  the  state. 

(d)  It  is  recommended  that  the  national  conference 
shall  be  constituted  after  the  following  manner: 

Each  district  conference  shall  present  to  the  annual 
conference  the  names  of  two  persons,  one  lay  and  one 
clerical,  from  which  as  a  whole^the  annual  conference 
shall  elect  delegates  to  the  national  conference  on  the 
basis  of  one  to  every  ten  thousand  and  one  for  each 
major  fraction  thereof.  In  case  an  annual  conference 
is  not  fully  organized  into  district  conferences,  the  an- 
nual conference  shall  elect  such  delegates  according 
to  its  own  methods. 

The  annual  conference  shall  also  be  empowered  to 
elect,  on  the  same  basis  of  representation,  delegates 
to  the  national  conference,  provided,  however,  that 
each  annual  conference  shall  have  at  least  one  delegate. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  appointment  be 
distributed  as  equally  as  possible  between  the  clerical 
and  lay  delegates. 

It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  national  conference 
to  change  the  ratio  of  representation,  according  as  nec- 
essity may  require. 

3.  Officers  and  Their  Duties. 

(a)  In  the  national  conference  there  shall  be  elect- 
ed a  president,  who  shall  preside  over  this  body  and 
hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting ;  he  also  shall 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  united  churches, 
and  annually,  in  connection  with  one  representative 
from  each  department  of  church  work,  he  shall  hold 
meetings  to  plan  for  the  work  of  the  church. 


(b)  In  each  annual  conference  there  shall  be  elect- 
ed a  committee  to  aid  in  keeping  the  churches  supplied 
with  pastors.  Each  annual  conference  shall  determine 
for  itself  the  mode  of  supplying  the  churches  with  pas- 
tors. 

(c  In  each  annual  conference  there  shall  be  elected 
one  or  more  superintendents,  who  shall  preside  at  the 
sessions  of  the  annual  conferences,  and  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  of  ministerial  supply,  and  shall 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  general  work  of  the  church 
within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  annual  confer- 
ences. 

4.  Ministerial    Standing. 

(a)  All  ministers  in  good  standing  in  any  of  the 
denominations  represented  in  this  union  shall  be  min- 
isters of  this  new  body.  All  licentiates  shall  retain 
their  standing  for  the  period  of  their  licensure. 

All  ministers  under  suspension  shall  look  for  relief 
from  their  disabilities  from  the  body  that  imposed  the 
restrictions.  This  shall  hold  until  new  rules  are  for- 
mulated for  licensure,  ordination,  and  ministerial 
standing. 

(b)  Ministerial  standing  shall  be  in  the  district 
conferences  or  in  the  annual  conferences,  as  may  be  de- 
termined bv  each  annual  conference. 
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Torrey  in  Philadelphia. 

Torrey  and  Alexander  opened  their  meetings  in 
the  conservative  old  city  of  Philadelphia  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Nearly  6000  persons  crowd- 
ed into  Second  Regiment  Armory  twice  the  first  day 
of  the  special  services.  In  the  evening  three  neigh- 
boring churches  were  filled  to  overflowing,  as  all 
could  not  get  in  to  the  armory. 

The  meetings  will  continue  for  three  months,  with 
two  services  every  day.  Mr.  Alexander,  from  reports 
received  from  the  East  has  made  a  great  success  of  the 
singing.  Not  only  does  he  train  the  immense  choir, 
but  turns  the  congregation  into  a  choir,  and  the  result 
is  most  effective.  Mr.  Torrey's  first  sermon  was  on 
the  text  'He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  various 
quarters  against  these  evangelists.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  critic  is  Dr.  Cadman  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn,  who  has  received  some  of 
his  impressions  from  his  brethren  across  the  sea.  In 
Bradford,  England,  the  more  liberal  minded  preach- 
ers issued  a  book  in  which  was  published  their  ob- 
jections to  the.  theology  and  methods  of  Dr.  Torrey. 
It  appears  that  the  evangelist  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  views  and  habits  of  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren, and  quite  naturally  a  good  deal  of  strife  is  stirred 
up.  If  Paul  should  arrive  intfhis  country,  he  probably 
would  stir  up  strife  too.  We  must  not  look  for  per- 
fection in  evangelists.  Usually  they  are  energetic  men 
of  conviction;  The  prophets  were  brusque.  They  did 
not  speak  in  oil.  They  ran  against  things.  An  evan- 
gelist is  one  who  runs  against  things  very  hard.  That 
is  his  business.  Nbne  of  us  care  to  be  banged  or 
thumped,  but  one  way  to  get  the  dust  out  of  the  car- 
pet is  to  pound  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dust  in 
our  American  carpets,  and  welcome  to  the  man  who 
can  raise  a  dust.  Let  him  come,  and  if  he  says  things 
that  are  not  very  polite,  let  us  grin  and  bear  it.    We 
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cannot  always  agree  in  doctrinal  matters,  but  let  us 
not  be  thin-skinned. 

The  meetings  in  Philadelphia  promise  to  be  a  great 
success,  and,  strange  enough,  the  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  is  the  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Bystander  would  suggest  that  the  committee 
on  arrangements  in  San  Francisco,  seek  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Bishop  Nichols,  and  the  Episcopalians  in  this 
region. 


THE  PRISONER  AND  THE  STATE. 

By  W.  Almont  Gates. 

[Synopsis  of  an  address  given  at  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  Los  Angeles,  by 
W.  Almont  Gates,  secretary  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.] 

In  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  there  have  been 
men  and  women  who  have  resisted  the  restraints  of 
social  laws  and  have  been  ruled  solely  by  their  own 
desires.  These  are  the  natural  criminals.  Others 
have  violated  laws  through  sudden  temptation  or  mis- 
take and  are  accidental  criminals.  Still  others  who 
have  chosen  crime  as  a  career  and  are  the  business 
criminals.  To  protect  society  against  these  classes 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  prisons  constructed.  It 
was  an  old  idea  that  so  much  imprisonment  should  be 
dealt  out  for  so  much  crime — an  eye  for  an  eye.  We 
punish  crime  today  for  three  reasons  but  revenge  is  not 
one  of  them.  First,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  commit  crime.  Second,  that  the 
example  of  his  punishment  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
others ;  and  third,  that  during  his  confinement  in  prison 
the  state  may  have  an  opportunity  to  train  him  for  a 
useful  citizen — that  is,  reform  him. 

The  following  are  essential  provisions  in  a  good 
prison  system : 

First — The1  segregation  and  proper  classification  of 
prisoners.  For  this  purpose  two  separate  and  distinct 
prisons  for  adults  are  necessary,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
division  into  two  classes,  which  are  to  be  treated  so 
differently  that  they  cannot  properly  be  managed  in 
the  same  institution.  To  one  of  these  prisons  should 
be  sent  those  between  16  and  30  years  of  age  who  have 
never  before  been  convicted  of  felony.  To  the  other 
should  be  sent  the  older  and  more  hardened  class,  a 
class  not  altogether  hopeless  but  one  whose  influence 
over  the  younger,  if  allowed  to  associate  together,  is 
bad.  The  first  of  these  prisons  should  be  managed 
along  educational  lines.  Tn  the  other  the  prisoner;- 
have  passed  the  educational  age  and  should  be  made  to 
labor  at  such  occupations  as  will  contribute  to  their 
support.  Beyond  this,  much  the  same  treatment  may 
be  given  to  both  classes. 

Second — There  should  be  a  separate  cell  for  each 
prisoner  and  never  should  more  than  one  prisoner 
occupy  the  same  cell  at  the  same  time. 

Third — From  the  time  the  prisoner  leaves  his  cell 
in  the  morning  until  he  is  locked  in  at  night  he  shoulc' 
have  no  idle  time  on  his  hands. 

Fourth — The  prisoner  should  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  any  general  conversation  with  other  prisoners  or 
to  enter  into  any  association  with  them  except  those 
of  the  workshop  or  class  room. 

Fifth — There  should  be  a  system  of  grades  and 
merits.  In  the  modern  reformatory  are  three  grades 
or  classes,  and  the  prisoner  on  arrival  enters  the  middle 
class  and  is  dressed  in  a  blue-gray  suit.     From  this 


class  he  can  rise  to  the  first  or  fall  to  the  third,  accord- 
ing to  his  work  and  demeanor. 

Sixth — The  sentence  should  b«  indeterminate,  that 
is,  the  judge  sentencing  the  criminal  to  prison  should 
not  fix  any  limit  to  the  time  he  shall  remain  there. 
This  officer  usually  measures  off  so  much  imprison- 
ment for  so  much  crime,  and  the  prisoner  is  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  retributive  justice — paying  thepenalty. 
A  criminal  should  be  sent  to  the  prison  until  cured,  the 
same  as  an  insane  man  is  sent  to  an  insane  hospital. 
Both  are  mental  defectives. 

Seventh— When  the  prisoner  has  reached  that  state 
when  he  can  be  called  cured  he  should  be  placed  out  on 
parole  in  good  employment,  and  under  the  watchful 
care  of  the  prison  agent.  This  is  merely  a  trial,  and  if 
found  successful  after  a  proper  time  the  prisoner  may 
receive  his  final  discharge.  But  no  prisoner  can  be 
paroled  except  from  the  first  grade,  and  no  prisoner 
discharged  except  from  parole. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  prisoner  may  be  tested 
by  asking  him  to  give  to  the  Warden  his  life  history 
with  names  of  persons  and  places  so  that  every  step 
may  be  easily  verified.  When  the  man  will  give  this 
willingly  and  truthfully  it  is  strong  evidence  that  his 
intentions  are  right.  In  many  instances  crime  may  be 
uncovered  for  which  restitution  can  be  made,  and  this 
should  be  required  of  the  prisoner  when  possible. 

When  finally  discharged  the  prisoner  must  be  im- 
pressed with  another  fact,  that,  considering  what  has 
been  done  for  him,  if  he  reverts  to  a  criminal  life  and 
is  returned  to  prison  his. stay  necessarily  must  be  so 
long  as  to  make  it  practically  a  life  sentence.  This  will 
destroy  the  business  of  crime. 

The  records  of  reformatories  covering  a  period  of 
several  years  show  that  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
their  inmates  are  reformed.  The  records  of  the  peni- 
tentaries  show  a  result  not  far  behind  that  of  the  re- 
formatories.- This  system  saves  men  and  therefore 
should  strongly  appeal  to  that  great  body  of  the 
community  who  believe  that  men  are  worth  saving. 

The  saving  to  the  state,  in  dollars  by  the  reclama- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  criminals  cannot  be  estimated. 
We  have  more  than  six  hundred  men  who  are  serving 
more  than  their  first  term  in  our  prisons.  There  are 
at  least  five  hundred  more  who  have  served  former 
terms  in  other  prisons.  We  have  one  man  serving  his 
ninth  term,  seven  their  eighth  term  and  so  on.  It 
costs,  on  the  average,  one  thousand  dollars  to  convict 
a  criminal  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  best  penologists 
that  a  criminal  at  large  costs  the  community  upon 
which  he  preys  at  least  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  is  at  large  probably  an  average  of  two  years  time 
and  his  cost  before  his  return  will  exceed,  undoubtedly, 
four  thousand  dollars.  This  expense  could  be  saved 
by  keeping  him  in  prison  until  cured  or  dead. 

We  have  in  this  state  two  prisons,  in  them  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  hardened  criminal  and  the  first 
offender  are  confined  together.  An  old  man  comes  for 
his  ninth  term  and  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  arrives 
in  knee  pants  to  serve  his  first  term.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  boys  these  prisoners  mingle  pro- 
miscuously, regale  the  stories  of  their  crimes,  real  and 
imaginary,  play  games,  smoke  cigarettes  and  do  some 
work.  There  is  a  prison  society  and  it  has  its  caste 
and  its  social  lions.  The  latter  are  the  criminal  heroes, 
The  natural  criminals  enjoy  life  here  except  when  laid 
away  to  cool  in  the  strait-jacket.  Their  school  is  the 
school  of  crime.  They  come  out  much  more  de- 
termined and  far  better  prepared  to  lead  a  life  of  crimo 
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than  when  they  went  in.  The  state  gives  them  five 
dollars  and  a  telltale  suit  of  clothes,  casts  them  again 
upon  the  great  sea  of  life  and  tells  them  to  sink  or 
swim.  As  they  toss  about  in  the  tides  and  eddies  of 
this  great  sea,  we  of  the  select  class  look  upon  them, 
gather  our  clothes  around  us  and  refuse  even  to  throw 
them  a  life-preserver.  Down  they  go  again  into  the 
mud  and  mire  of  crime. 

These  men  must  live.  Many  of  them  would  not 
work  if  they  could.  Some  of  them  would  but  cannot 
get  the  opportunity.  If  by  accident  one  gets  a  place 
other  discharged  convicts  locate  him  and  black-mail 
him  out  of  his  job.  -We  are  teaching  men  how  to  be 
criminals  and  then  compelling  them  to  be  criminals  or 
starve. 

Are  the  results  satisfactory?  Are  we  not  reaping 
the  crops  we  have  sown?  On  July  first  last  we  had 
in  the  two  state  prisons  2,601  men  and  26  women.  In 
comparison  with  other  states  we  had  last  spring  272 
more  prisoners  than  Ohio,  690  more  than  Indiana,  1,177 
more  than  Michigan,  1,577  more  than  Minnesota,  1,679 
more  than  Iowa.  Any  one  of  these  states  is  larger 
than  California,  and  some  of  them  have  a  larger  urban 
population.  In  fact  the  ratio  of  state  prisoners  to  the 
population  is  greater  in  California  than  in  any  other  of 
the  larger  states  of  the  Union.  Our  increase  is  rapid, 
that  for  the  last  year  being  245.  Notwithstanding  our 
large,  number  of  prisoners,  a  distinguished  Superior 
Judge  recently  said  that  more  criminals  escaped  punish- 
ment in  California  than  in  other  states. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  these  facts.  I  do  so  that  you 
may  know  them  and  furnish  the  remedy.  This  lies 
with  the  citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  the  system  that  is 
to  blame  and  the  people  are  responsible  for  the  system. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
have  asked  for  the  power  and  means  to. change  this 
system.  The  last  Legislature  granted  liberally  the 
money  necessary  to  build  new  cell  houses  so  that  each 
prisoner  may  have  a  single  cell.  No  provision,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  for  segregating  the  younger 
prisoners  into  a  reformatory.  This  can  be  done  by 
converting  either  one  of  the  present  prisons,  probably 
Folsom,  or  the  Preston  School  of  Industry,  into  such 
an  institution.  If  neither  of  these  suggestions  is  found 
practicable,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  new 
reformatory. 

We  should  enact  an  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole  law  and  provide  an  agent  for  paroled  prisoners, 
The  "grades  and  merits"  system  should  be  established 
and,  finally,  our  prison  labor  svstem  should  be  reorgan- 
ized upon  lines  that  will  produce  a  larger  income. 

In  those  States  with  which  I  have  compared  our 
own  the  reformatory  system  here  outlined  is,  in  the 
main,  followed.  These  states  have  reduced  their 
prison  population,  as  compared  with  us,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  per  cent.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  we  can  do  the  same.  Many  of  our  criminals 
have  come  here  from  other  states  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  these  reforms  there.  Such  a  system 
inaugurated  here  would,  when  the  present  term  of 
these  men  expires,  drive  them  out  of  the  State,  compel 
them  to  quit  crime,  or,  lock  them  up  for  life!  It  will 
also  stop  others  from  coming.  They  like  our  present 
system.  If  he  must  go  to  prison  the  criminal  prefers 
our  kind.  California,  among  criminals,  is  considered 
a  good  field,  a  fine  climate,  and  "easy." 

The  reversal  of  our  system  is  necessary  for  our  own 
protection.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  system  here 
presented,  if  adopted  and  carried  out,  will,  in  ten  years, 


reduce  our  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population  one 
half ;  reduce  undetected  and  unpunished  crime  two- 
thirds  ;  and  the  cost  of  crime  to  the  state  three-fourths. 
Is  not  this  result  worth  striving  for?  Is  it  not  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  prisoner,  to  the  state  and  to  society?  I 
appeal  to  you  as  citizens  of  this  state  to  perform  this 
duty  and  place  California  toward  the  front  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilization. 


£be  lparagrapb  Club 


Elnriching  One's  Life. 

In  December  last  I  chanced  to  hear  a  (woman  of  my 
acquaintance  ask  her  husband  to  be  sure  to  save  the 
copy  of  the  daily  paper  containing  the  President's 
Message,  that  she  might  read  it  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  time.  What  is  more,  I  discovered  that  she  actually 
read  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  stimulating 
experience.  For  be  it  known  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  with  aspirations  for  a  part  in  public  life,  but  a 
mother  wilh  a  young  child  in  whom  her  daily  interest 
was  largely  concerned,  and  a  "home  body"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  She  does  not,  I  happen  to  know, 
believe-  in  Woman's  suffrage,  -and  she  had  not  even  a 
club  paper  to  write  on  any  public  question.  Why, 
then,  did  she  wish  to  read  through  one  of  the  longest 
presidential  messages  on  record?  Simply  because  she 
has  a  live  interest  in  the  world  in  general,  and  in  her 
country  and  its  progress  in  particular.  I  wonder  how 
many  voting  male  citizens  of  the  same  town  read  that 
message  as  conscientiously  and  as  interestedly?  The 
same  woman  was  reading,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
same  time,  Professor  Palmer's  lectures  on  "The 
Nature  of  Goodness"  Sidgwick's  "Essay  on  Thack- 
eray," Voltaire's  "History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth," 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gilman's  book  on  "The  Home;" — 
none  of  ilvase  for  any  task,  but  as  interests  opening  up 
large  avenues  of  thought  in  leisure,  moments  saved 
from  the  full  hours  of  wifely  and  motherly  occupation. 
Such  an  example,  I  say,  is  stimulating;  and  not  to 
women  only,  but  to  men.  Hbw  few  of  us  try  to  keep 
in  touch,  by  our  reading,  with  those  serious  subjects  in 
which  we  ail  have  an  interest  and  yet  which  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  our  daily  shop-work, — 
religion,  our  country,  social  progress,  literature! 
Surely  for  those  who  do  so,  life  must  be  a  far  richer 
thing. 


How  We  are  Graded. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world  is  the 
marking  or  grading  of  other  people's  work,  such  as 
teachers  and  examiners  of  every  kind  have  to  engage 
in.  Every  mother  knows  how  perplexed  and  disgust- 
ed she  is  by  the  teacher's  estimates  of  her  child's  work ; 
— how  in  the  subject  over  which  she  knows  Johnnie 
has  worked  hardest  he.  is  given  a  D,  while  in  some- 
thing that  he  knows  and  cares  little  about  he  gets  a  B. 
And  college  students  have  traditions  that  the  pro- 
fessors weigh  their  papers,  or  count  the  pages,  or  do 
almost  anything  except  to  estimate  them  judiciously. 
There  is  a  basis  for  all  this:  the  teacher  himself  will 
tell  you  how  much  guess-work  goes  into  these  marks, 
no  matter  how  conscientious  his  effort.  For,  what 
can  he  do  when  it  is  a  choice  between  marking  the 
student's  capacity  and  his  attainment,  his  faithfulness 
and  his  understanding,  his  aim  and  his  results?  No 
sure  standard  has  ever  been  found.  And  in  trying  to 
get  standards  for  the  larger  estimates  of  character  and 
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of  successful  living,  it  is  quite  as  hard  to  be  satisfied. 
On  this  matter  Robert)  Browning  had  a  doctrine  that 
runs  through  all  his  poetry.  It  was  this :  That  man  is 
to  be  judged  by  what  he  aims  at,  not  by  what  he 
reaches. 

"All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 
That  I  was  worth  to  God." 

And  again,  "All  we  have  hoped  or  willed  or 
dreamed  of  good  shall  exist."  Of  course,  he  did  not 
mean  by  this  that  an  amiable  disposition  takes  the 
place  of  active  conduct,  but  that  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
and  do  what  is  good  can  be  tested  only  by  Him  who 
knows  the  essence  of  that  desire — not  by  those  who 
see  its  imperfect  accomplishment.  This  seems  to  be  a 
sound  doctrine.  The  good  teacher  knows  that,  how- 
ever he  is  required  to  mark  under  the  rules,  it  is  the 
student's  aims  and  ideals  that  he  most  values.  And 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  estimated  his  own  attainment 
by  the  same  theory,  when  he  said :  "I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  apprehended,  but  I  press  toward  the 
mark." 

The  Children's  Choir. 

I  think  it  was  the  pastor's  idea;  for  he  is  a  man  of 
many  inventions,  and  is  always  looking  for  better 
ways  of  doing  things.  We  have  got  the  greater  part 
of  the  boys  and  girls  into  the  church  choir.  In  our 
little  village  church  that  means  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  voices.  Adding  the  young  men  and  women  who 
form  the  grown-up  part  of  the  choir,  the  membership 
is  about  fifty.  The  adult  choir  sings  the  anthems 
alone;  the  children  assist  in  the  hymns.  The  regular 
choir  practice  is  held  during  the  week,  but  the  leader 
gives  the  children  a  rehearsal  of  their  own  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  They  are  singing  the  great  hymns,  the 
kind  that  live  because  they  have  the  right  to  live. 
There, is  no  attempt  to  select  hymns  of  a  specially 
"juvenile"  quality. 

The  results  of  our  little  experiment  inspire  such 
enthusiasm  and  sanguine  hope  that  the  word  ought 
to  be  passed  along.  Our  congregational  singing  sur- 
passes any  I  ever  heard  in  services  of  a  like  sort.  It  is 
in  some  measure  the  work  of  the  children's  voices ;  but 
I  think  it  is  even  more  the  inspiration  of  their  exam- 
ple and  thejjoy  of  looking  into  their  faces  that  sets  all 
hearts  aglow  with  the  desire  to  worship  God  in  song. 
Here  are  the  children  of  the  church  having  a  worthy 
part  in  its  public  worship,  learning  to  think  of  it  as 
their  church  and  their  service.  They  enjoy  it,  and 
they  take  pride  in  it.    The  plan  is  a  fine  success. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  a  summer  vacation  in  a 
little  mountain  town  in  Northern  Germany,  where  I 
first  saw  this,  sort  of  a  children's  choir.  Nobody 
knows  what  congregational  singing  is  capable  of  until 
he  has  heard  the  German  people  in  their  own  churches. 
It  was  a  village  of  miners  and  peasants ;  but  all  the 
children  went  to  church,  and  all  of  them  sang  like 
little  seraphs.  Arid  the  older  people  sang  also,  because 
they  had  learned  when  they  were  children.  Since  that 
experience  I  have  dreamed  of  seeing  like  conditions 
in  our  American  church  life.  It  is  almost  literally  a 
dream  come  true  to  have  the  children  singing  right 
here  in  our  own  church.  The  strange  thing  is  that  we 
waited  so  long,  For  it  is  not  hard  to  bring  it  about. 
It  is  as  easy  as  trying. 

If  anybody  doubts  it,  let  him  try  it. 
Laying  Foundations. 

My  diligent  friend  is  writing  a  book  on  the  ideals 
of  citizenship,  and  I  am  interested  in  the  way  he  goes 


about  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  skirmish  about  among 
current  discussions  and  magazine  literature  for  six 
weeks  and  to  produce  a  "timely"  book  full  of  fire  and 
force.    That  is  the  way  most  of  us  would  do  it. 

But  this  author  has  odd  notions.  He  persists  in 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  read  and  think  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  immediate  subject.  Somehow  the 
present  problems  of  Amercan  citizenship  connect 
themselves  in  his  thought  with  everything  notable  in 
the  history  and  politics  of  the  past.  The  list  of  books 
he  has  read  in  direct  preparation  for  his  task  is  highly 
significant.  Among  ancient  writers,  the  book  of  Job, 
and  certain  works  of  Plato,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and 
Epictetus.  Among  mediaeval  or  early  modern  writers, 
Dante,  Machiavelli,  Shakespeare  (the  historical  plays), 
More  and  Paschal.  In  modern  literature  his  list  in- 
cludes the  Federalist,  Montesquieu,  Bryce,  Guizot, 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  Burckhardt's  Renaissance,  Shal- 
er's  The  Citizen,  Froude's  Essays,  Lowell's  Democ- 
racy, Muirhead's  Roman  Law,  Besant's  East  London, 
Steffens'  Shame  of  the  Cities,  Dole's  Talk  About  Law, 
Lindsay's  Problem  of  the  Children,  and  a  number  of 
less  notable  books.  These  books  are  not  skimmed,  but 
read  through.  Besides  them,  a  large  number  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  magazine  literature.  It  is  an  impressive 
showing.    . 

This  author  is  reading  and  writing  in  a  leisurely 
way.  It  is  another  of  his  illusions  that  all  time  is  his 
until  his  task  is  complete.  Such  a  story  sounds  like  a 
parable.  Few  of  us  have  the  patience  or  faith  to  work 
in  this  spirit.  I  remember  that  the  historian  Prescott 
studied  his  subject  and  its  settings  for  ten  years  before 
he  put  pen'to  paper.  This  neighbor  of  mine  is  better 
than  a  parable  to  me.  He  is  life  in  the  right  terms.  I 
am  interested  in  his  work.  I  want  to  see  his  book.  It 
will  not  be  large.  It  is  certain  to  be  modest.  It  may 
be  "timely"  in  the  good  sense.  But  I  look  to  find  in  it 
the  qualities  which  defy  time".  He  knows  how  to  lay 
foundations. 


In  Russia  almost  all  the  great  organizations  which 
demanded  universal  suffrage  declared  in  their  resolu- 
tions that  it  must  be  "without  distinction  of  sex,  reli- 
gion or  nationality." 

PRESENT  VITAL  QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION 
TO   TURKEY. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  Hyde  Lecture  Course  at 
Andover  on  the  Turkish  Empire,  by  Rev.  Dr.  James 
L.  Barton  of  Boston,  was  on  the  topic,  "Present  Vital 
Questions  in  Relation  to  Turkey."  Dr.  Barton  said 
in  part :  "Under  treaty  rights,  American  citizens  and 
American  property  are  entitled  to  every  privilege 
granted  to  any  other  nation.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  rights,  American  interests  are  directly  discrim- 
inated against  not  only  by  local  officials,  but  also  by 
the  central  government.  Rights  and  privileges  are 
freely  conceded  to  citizens  of  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  which  are  withheld  from  Amer- 
ican citizens.  This  is  a  question  demanding  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  our  own  government  for  the 
preservation  of  its  dignity  and  the  protection  of  its 
subjects  in  the  Turkish  Empire." 

In  speaking  of  the  present  political  questions  Dr. 
Barton  said,  "The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
evident  difficulty  confronting  the  Turkish  government 
especially  manifest  to  those  who  reside  in  the  Empire, 
is  the  intellectual,  civil  and  moral  upheaval  caused  by 
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the  influence  of  Christian  civilization  upon  the  people ; 
as  wholly  new,  and  to  that  country,  startling  ideas  of 
religious  liberty,  human  rights,  and  the  true  functions 
of  a  government,  have  taken  hold  upon  large  numbers 
out  of  every  nationality  and  religion  in  the  country. 
So  long  as  the  government  of  Turkey  is  conducted 
according  to  Oriental  15th  century  ideas,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  there  must  be  conflict,  trying  both. to  the 
government  and  to  the  governed.  So  long  as  the  peo- 
ple were  religiously  ignorant,  knowing  little  of  the 
world  outside  and  far  less  of  the  principles  that  govern 
civilized  people,  they  made  little  complaint.  As  en- 
lightment  came  to  them,  it  was  inevitable  that  unrest 
should  come  also.  Had  Turkey  been  able  to  adjust 
herself  to  the  new  situation  and  move  forward  in  her 
administrative  methods,  keeping  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  her  people,  she  might  have  been 
now,  one  of  the  strong,  compact  and  thrifty  nations 
of  the  East. 

"She  chose  otherwise  and  began  early  to  devise  and 
put  into  execution,  plans  for  the  separation  of  edu- 
cation and  of  individual  thinking.  At  the  same  time, 
the  press  was  throttled  by  severe  censorship  and  all 
who  were  suspected  of  thinking  for  themselves,  came 
under  a  ban.  Turkey  in  her  feeble  way  attempted  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Russia  and  already  was,  undoubt- 
edly under  the  advices  of  Russia. 

"The  failure  to  protect  property  has  discouraged 
investment  of  capital.  Under  these  conditions,  in- 
dustries have  languished  and  almost  died  out.  Enter- 
prising men  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers.  When 
once  outside  of  the  country,  few  are  inclined  to  return 
so  long  as  present  conditions  prevail.  In  fact,  the 
government  discourages  the  return  of  any  who  have 
been  abroad,  fearing  the  new  ideas  they  must  have 
imbibed  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Turk- 
ish government  endeavors  to  set  up  and  maintain  a 
wall  of  seclusion  against  the  return  of  her  own  citizens 
who  are  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  ideas  of 
modern  civilization.  Turkey  calls  such  people  danger- 
ous characters  and  throws  them  into  prison  as  revolu- 
tionists. 

"This  class  includes  both  Turks  and  Armenians. 
Among  these  two  classes  are  found  the  most  enlight- 
ened people  of  the  country.  Manv  of  the  Turks  have 
come  into  the  same  modern  ideas  of  a  government  and 
its  function  and  would  gladly  see  changes  made  which 
would  bring  Turkey  into  harmony  with  all  Europe. 
These  are  called  the  new  Turks  and  are  classified 
roughly  together  as  the  new  Turkish  part  of  it.  They 
are  not  revolutionists  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  These  find  no  favor  with  the  reigning  Sultan 
and  are  exiled  and  even  executed  without  trial. 

"Naturally  the  Turkish  government  fears  the 
Armenians  since  they  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  education  during  the  last  80  years.  Since  Bulgaria 
became  practically  an  independent  state.  Turkey  has 
tightened  its  hold  upon  Armenia.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Armenians  seeing  the  great  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
Bulgarians,  have  cherished  dreams  of  the  time  when 
they  too  might  be  free.  While  all  Armenians  have  at 
times  indulged  in  such  visions,  but  few  have  ever  ser- 
iously considered  the  proposition  a  practicable  one. 
There  are  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Ar- 
menians who  have  been  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
injustice  and  cruelly  of  the  Turkish  government. 
These  are  aware  that  they  are  powerless  to  reform 
Turkey.  They  resort  to  acts  of  desperation  with  the 
hope  that  Europe  will  become  aroused  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Bulgaria  and  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the 


oppressed.  They  have  stirred  the  Turks  to  acts  of 
extreme  cruelty  but  have  egregiously  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  These  internal  affairs  which 
stir  and  face  the  people  almost  beyond  endurance,  are 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked  by  European  interfer- 
ence because  the  United  States  or  Europe  cannot  agree 
to  act  together,  neither  can  they  trust  any  one  to  act 
for  the  rest.  The  influence  which  was  supreme  when 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  has  been  superceded  by 
Russia  and  she  in  turn  has  recently  taken  second  place 
to  Germany.  The  Sultan,  Hamid  II,  more  astute 
than  they  all,  is  able  to  set  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picion against  suspicion,  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and 
while  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  he  works  his 
will. 

"The  present  troubles  in  Russia  and  the  defeat  of 
that  country  by  the  Japanese,  will  undoubtedly  weaken 
her  influence  over  the  Sultan.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  while  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the 
Sultan  does  not  appear  to  attempt  to  restrain  him  in 
his  acts  of  violation  against  his  own  subjects.  It  is 
believed  that  Emperor  William  might  accomplish 
much  in  bringing  about  reform  measures  in  Turkey  if 
he  would.  There  is  no.  doubt  that  if  Turkey  would 
afford  her  subjects  of  all  classes  a  safe  and  just  govern- 
ment, it  might  soon  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
thrifty  countries  in  Asia,  which  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  governments  in  Europe. 

"We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  and  that  is,  that  the 
methods  of  government  which  were  successful  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  six  centuries  ago,  cannot  be  indef- 
initely continued.  Modern  thought  and  ideas  will  not 
submit  to  the  limitations  and  guidance  forever,  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  middle  ages.  Dawn  is 
breaking  and  it  is  useless  for  the  night  to  rail  at  its 
coining.  Intelligence  will  win  in  the  end  and  justice 
and  righteousness  must  triumph.  The  forces  of  re- 
form are  in  operation,  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds 
and  in  the  purposes  of  men  of  all  sections  and  of  all 
■races  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Times  may  be  worse 
there  before  they  are  better,  but  present  conditions 
cannot  indefinitely  continue  and  even  greater  changes 
are  inevitable  and  at  no  distant  day." 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  RE- 
VIEWS. 

The  special  features  of  this  number  are  a  group  of 
illustrated  articles  dealing  with  the  recent  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Southern  States, 
— "The  South's  Amazing  Progress,"  by  Richard  H. 
Edmonds:  "The  Development  of  Our  Gulf  Ports,"  by 
R.  W.  Woolley;  "How  Galveston  Secured  Protection 
against  the  Sea,"  by  W.  Watson  Davis,  and  "The 
Growth  of  Southwest  Texas;"  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
French  and  the  American  President,  by  Professor 
Munroe  Smith,  with  a  portrait  of  President-elect  Fal- 
lieres.  of  France :  a  suggestive  account  of  the  practical 
contributions  made  by  German  science  to  the  nation's 
industrial  advancement,  by  President  Pritchett,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  an  apprecia- 
tion of  President  Harper  and  his  life  work  by  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley ;  and  a  brief  tribute  to  the  late 
Chancellor  Hill,  of  Georgia,  by  Albert  Shaw.  The 
unique  work  of  the  California  Promotion  Committee 
is  described  by  Hamilton  Wright. 

The  editorial  department,  "  The  Progress  of  the 
World,"  covers  the  months  important  developments 
in  domestic  and  foreign  politics. 
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Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  County. — The  work  in  this 
church  is  growing  in  every  way;  they  have  recently 
purchased  a  lot  for  the  church  and  they  are  going 
ahead  with  the  building  at  once.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Thom- 
as is  proving  himself  to  be  the  right  man  for  this  field. 

Placerville  Church.— Rev.  EL  E.  Clark,  late  of  Elm- 
hurst,  was  installed  in  this  church  on  Wednesday 
evtning,  February  8th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
gregation, by  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sac- 
ramento. The  Rev.  W.  C.  Sherman  of  Sacramento 
presided,  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Curry  of  Vacaville,  preached  the  sermon,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilis  of  Sacramento  delivered  the  charge  to 
the  people.  Mr.  Clafk  has  already  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  enters  upon  the  pastorate  with  the 
prospect  of  doing  great  good  in  the  church  and 
strengthening  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  community. 


February   19th,  on  "Some  Things  Learned  and  Some 

Unlearned    in   Over  Three    Decades   of    Ministerial 

Work." 
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QUfes  anb  (ftersonafe. 

The  church  at  Menlo  Park  is  holding  evangelistic 
services,  conducted  by  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Hawley. 

Rev.  Luther  Davis,  formerly  of  Coronado,  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  extended  to  him  by  the  Petaluma 
church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  Baker  is  on  a  trip  to  the  East.  He 
expects  to  visit  several  Eastern  cities,  returning  about 
the  24th  of  this  month. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wills  of  Sacramento  called  at  the  office 
this  week,  and  renewed  his  subscription;  also  left  some 
welcome  items  of  church  news. 

The  Ventura  Press  contains  an  extended  notice  of 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  Conway  B.  Rogers,  who  has 
for  ten  years  been  the  loved  and  faithful  pastor.  Rev. 
Rogers  has  accepted  a  qall  to  the  church  at  Haywards. 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

Rev.  Dwight  E.  Potter  read  a  paper  on  "Missions 
and  Evangelism"  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
•Union,  Monday,  February  12th,  at  920  Sacramento 
street.  Mr.  Potter  spoke  of  the  essential  unity  be- 
tween missions  and  evangelism.  Their  sources  of 
power  are  the  same ;  enthusiasm  for  one  begets  enthu- 
siasm for  the  other.  The  Lordship  of  Jesus  properly 
conceived  carries  us  in  sympathy  and  love  and  help- 
fulness over  the  entire  world.  It  knows  no  favorites 
and  allows  no  distinctions  or  race  color  or  condition. 
Man's  relation  to  missons  and  evangelism  is  deter- 
mined by  his  own  need,  the  needs  of  others  and  loyalty 
to  Jesus.  Under  the  topic  of  resources  and  hindrances, 
Mr.  Potter  asserted'  that  the  church  is  the  strongest 
organization  in  the  world.  The  average  congrega- 
tion would  be  greatly  blessed  oy  sending  one-third  of 
its  membership  to  the  foreign  field.  The  world's 
wealth  is  subject  to  prayer  and  may  be  turned  by 
prayer  into  the  avenues-  of  Christian  activity.  The 
chief  hirtdrances  are  thought  to  be  the  indifference  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy.  Loyalty  to  Jesus  is  the  great- 
est motive.  The  great  commisson  is  a  command,  not 
a  persuasion. 

Rev.  T.  F.   Burnham  will  give  a  paper  Monday, 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Rev.  George  G.  Eldridge,  '96,  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  his  new  church,  St.  John's,  at  the  corner  of  First 
Avenue  and  Lake  street,  San  Francisco,  Thursday, 
February  8th.  Rev.  David  James  of  San  Rafael  read 
the  Scripture,  Dr.  Alexander  offered  prayer,  aud  Dr. 
Landon  made  the  address.  Mr.  Eldridge  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  deposited  in  the  stone,  among  which 
were  the  last  copy  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian,  copies 
of  the  city  dailies,  the  catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  a  list 
of  the  officers  and1  members  of  the  church,  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  church,  and  photographs  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Mr.  El- 
dridge, the  present  pastor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Foster,  the  most  generous  friends  of  the  church.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  was  performed 
by  Mrs.  Foster,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott.  St.  John's 
church  will  always  be  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Wrn.  A.  Scott,  D.D.,  who  founded  it  and  whose 
family  have  remained  with  it.  Twelve  of  his  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  were  present 
at  this  service.  This  is  St.  John's  third  edifice.  It  is 
nearing  completion  and  will'  soon  be  ready  for  dedica- 
tion. It  will  be  a  beautiful  and  commodious  building, 
ment  for  carrying  on  church  work.  As  it  is  located  in 
a  growing  residence  neighborhood  the  prospects  of  the 
church  are  bright.  The  Seminary  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  this  church  because  of  Dr.  Scott's  connection 
with  the  Seminary  as  founder  and  professor,  and  be- 
cause its  present  pastor  is  an  atUmnus. 

Some  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  Northern 
Synods  have  recently  been  at  the  Seminary.  Rev.  H. 
H.  Pratt,  '99,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Oregon  Synod  spent  February  1st  visiting  the 
classes  that  were  in  session  that  day.  He  was  accom- 
panied by^  Mrs.  Pratt.  Rev.  SamUel  M.  Ware,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church  of  Spokane,  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Committee,  spent  three  full  days  in 
the  seminary,  February  8th  to  10th,  thoroughly  in- 
specting the  work.  It  Was  his  first  visit  to  California. 
His  visit  was  much  enjoyed  and  his  encouraging 
words  were  a  great  help.  He  declared  that  the  Wash- 
ington Synod  only  needed  to  know  of  the  work  done  at 
San  Anselmo  to  take  a  much  deeper  interest  in  it. 
Rev.  Arthur  H.  Barnhisel,  pastor  of  the  First  church 
of  Tacoma,  '97,  chairman  of  the  Washington  Com- 
mittee, arrived  Monday  the  12th,  and  remained  until 
Tuesday  evening.  President  Kroeze  of  Whitworth 
College,  another  member  of  the  committee,  is  expected 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  The  visit  of  these  brethren 
will  undoubtedly  bring  the  Seminary  and  the  Northern 
Synods  into  closer  relations. 

The  February  Monday  evening  conference  was 
held  on  the  12th.  The  faculty,  students  and  guests  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  six  o'clock  as  usual  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  social  hour.  The  subject  of  conference  for  the 
evening  was  "Street  and  Rescue  Work." 

General  Wood,  general  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division  of  the  Salvation  Army,  gave  a  sane, 
strong,  helpful  address  on  the  street  work  of  that 
organization.  Mr.  J.  C.  Westenberg,  superintendent 
of  the  "Whosoever-Will  Mission"  of  the  Barbary 
Coast,  San  Francisco,  spoke  in  his  own  inimitable  and 
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powerful  way  of  the  great  work  he  and  his  wife  and 
the  Lord  are  doing  in  that,  neglected  portion  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Barnhisel  was  also  a  guest  of  the  evening. 
It  proved  an  exceedingly  helpful  conference. 

Mr.  George  D.  Byers  of  the  Senior  Class  has  re- 
ceived appointment  from  the  Foreign  Board  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Hainan. 

♦ ■ 

.      A  UNIQUE  MISSIONARY  ADDRESS.      . 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  7th,  Westmin- 
ster church,  San  Francisco,  had  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  listening  to  a  paper  on  "Missions  and  Missionaries 
as  Seen  by  a  Sea-Captain's  Wife,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
O'Brien  of  Berkeley.  By  reason  of  years  of  observa- 
tion in  many  lands  Mrs.  O'Brien  knows  whereof  she 
speaks,  as  she  has  seen  them,  missionaries  are,  almost 
without  exception,  consecrating  their  time,  strength, 
money  and  life  interest  wholly  to  the  work.  She  has 
gone  many  times  with  the  missionaries  to  their  work 
and  has  seen  ;what  is  accomplished.  Ordinary  trav- 
elers see  only  a  small  portion  of  what  has  actually  been 
done.  The  preaching,  visitation,  schools  and  hospitals 
are  carried  on  earnestly  and  as  thoroughly  as  small 
numbers  and  meagre  fields  will  permit.  Results  are 
everywhere  visible  if  one  has  eyes  to  see  and  espe- 
cially if  one  takes  pains  to  investigate.  Mrs.  O'Brien 
drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  village  in  Ceylon,  which, 
eight  years  before  her  visit,  was  entirely  heathen,  but 
which  was  at  that  time  truly  Christian,  with  a  native 
pastor  and  a  flourishing  church. 

Herbert  E.  Hays. 
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REV.    HERBERT   BEVIER. 

February  25. 

Topic : — Neesima,  and  missions  in  Japan.  Isaiah 
L  4-10. 

The  study  of  missionary  biography  is  full  of  sur- 
passing interest.  It  is  more  profitable  and  stimulating 
than  fiction.  The  lives  of  the  heroes  of  missions  are 
not  only  fascinating  and  thrilling,  but  uplifting  and 
enobling.  A  familiarty  with  them  will  help  to  make 
us  men. 

Neesima  Shimeta,  or  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima  as  he 
became  known,  was  one  of  these  heroes.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Tokio  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February 
1843,  in  the  house  of  a  prince  of  the  realm.  His  father 
was  a  scribe  to  the  prince  and  his  grandfather  held  an 
office  of  equal  dignity.  He  began  to  study  Japanese 
and  Chinese  at  six  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  sword 
practice  and  gymnastics.-  He  loved  to  study  and  when 
prevented  in  the  day  time  would  spend  hours  at  night 
with  his  favorite  tasks.  One  day,  when  he  was  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  a  friend  loaned  him  an  atlas  of  the 
United  States  written  in  Chinese,  which  so  interested 
him  that  he  began  to  grow  restive  under  his  restraints 
and  longed  to  visit  the  new  land.  It  is  said  that  at 
this  period  in  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  his  limitations 
he  exclaimed  "O  Governor  of  Japan,  why  do  you  keep 
us  down  as  dogs  or  pigs?"  One  day  on  visiting  a 
friend  he  found  a  Bible  which  he  borrowed,  and  by 
means  of  it  saw  and  understood,  the  true  God,  and  that 
Christ  was  his  Son ;  that  he  died  for  the  world,  and  was 
the  Savior  of  men. 

One  day  hearing  that  the  prince'f  schooner  was  to 


sail,  he  took  ship  secretly,  and  transferred  to  another 
ship  reached  Shanghai,  where  in  1865  he  set  sail  in  the 
"Wild  Rover"  for  Airrerica.  On  the  way  he  sold  his 
sword  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The  owner  of  the  ship 
noticing  him,  took  an  interest  in  him  and  gave  him  an 
education.  This  man's  name  was  Alpheus  Hardy  of 
Boston.  The  captain  called  him  Joe.  Whence  he 
derived  his  American  name,  Joseph  Hardy.  Learning 
that  his  benefactor  was  going  to  send  him  to  college 
he  wrote  "Let  me  be  civilized  with  the  Bible."  The 
words  were  prophetic  of  what  was  to  bo  done  for  his 
native,  land. 

Graduating  from  Amherst  College  in  1870,  and 
from  Andover  Seminary  four  years  later,  he  was 
ordained  as  the  first  Japanese  evangelist  and  left  for 
his  home  land  in  December.  He  Was  offered  positions 
in  the  imperial  government  but  declined  them  all  that 
he  might  preach  Christ  to  his  people.  Before  leaving 
America  he  had  made  an  earnest  plea  for  a  Christian 
college  for  Japan  and  secured  five  thousand  dollars  for 
such  purpose.  After  ten  years  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  Then  back  again  to  Japan  he  soon  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  his  own  father  converted  and  speedily 
of  founding:  in  Kyoto  the  first  Christian  College  and 
school  of  Theology  in  Japan.  The  Doshisha,  for  so 
this  enterprise  was  called  was  opened  November  29, 
1875  with  eight  pupils.  There  was  strong  opposition 
to  it  at  first.  The  Bible  could  only  be  taught  as  moral 
science  and  the  enterprise  suffered  many  things,  yet 
Neesima  struggled  on. 

Besides  the  duties  of  teaching  and  administration 
he  did  the  work  of  an  itinerant  missionary,  organized 
stations,  attendt  d  to  a  large  correspondence  taking 
long  and  toilsome  journeys  to  the  purpose.  He  wrote 
"I  am  convinced  the  Lord  has  designed  me  to  bear  all 
sorts  of  trials  to  extend  his  Kingdom  through  my  be- 
loved country."  To  Mr.  Hardy  his  kind  friend  "I  feel 
more  and  more  my  life  is  not  for  me.  Whether  I  live 
or  die  I  must  live  or  die  for  Christ."  His  arduous 
labors  occasioning  failing  health,  be  sailed  for  America 
once  more  in  1885,  and  finding  no  Sunday-school  in  a 
village  of  Maine  where  he  was  resting  he  founded  one. 
December  of  that  year  saw  him  again  in  Japan.  The 
Doshisha  soon  broadened  into  a  University,  received 
endowments,  deepened  and  enlarged  its  work  and  at 
the  time  of  Neesima's  death  in  1890,  had  seven  hun- 
dred studetnts.  He  continued  his  beneficent  labors 
zealously  unto  the  end,  never  tiring,  always  planning 
and  proposing  larger  things.  Yet  modestly  regretted 
that  owing  to  feeble  health  he  had  been  able  to  do  »6 
little. 

He  remarked  to  his  wife  shortly  before  his  death 
that  he  wished  no  monument.  "It  is  enough,"  he  said, 
"to  have  a  wooden  post  stating  on  it  'The  grave  of 
Joseph  Neesima.'  "  He  passed  away  with  the  words 
"Peace,  joy,  heaven"  on  his  lips. 

When  he  was  laid  to  rest  a  large  tent  was  placed  on 
the  collesr  ground  and  over  four  thousand  people 
gathered  for  his  funeral.  A  procession  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  formed  in  a  heavy  rain,  students 
acting:  as  bearers.  He  could  not  be  buried  in  the 
Buddhists'  cemetery  for  he  was  "the  very  head  of 
Christianity  in  Japan,"  yet-Buddhists  bore  a  banner  in 
the  company.  His  very  last  utterance  was  "Free 
education,  self  governing  churches;  these  keeping 
eciual  step,  will  bring  this  nation  to  honor."  He  was 
called  by  one  "The  pole  star  of  our  religion."  A  few 
words  of  his  to  a  friend  are  suggestive  to  us,  today. 
"The  Christians  of  our  age,  being  fed  and  clothed  by 
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God  they  are  just  like  dead  matter.  Among  the  many 
sad  things,  this  is  the  most  deplorable.  Even  if  39,000,- 
000  of  people  became  nominally  Christian  this  will  not 
suffice  to  purify  society.  This  should  not  be  lightly 
thought  of." 


Hero-worship,  too,  has  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
maps.  We  have  postoffices  bearing  the  names  of  every 
President  down  to  and  including  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Only 
two  of  his  predecessors  are  lacking  in  the  list  of  coun- 
ties. Naturally,  the  favorite  in  the  naming  of  towns 
and  counties  is  Washington,  and  he  is  the  only  Pre- 
sident for  whom  a  State  has  been  named.  But  others 
than  Presidents  enjoy  these  honors.  Successful  sol- 
diers, sailors,  statesmen,  editors,  authors,  inventors, 
the  heroes  of  ancient  history  and  mythology,  and  even 
popular  actors  and  athletes,  share  a  like  distinction. 
Our  list  of  postoffices  is  a  long  one,  and  contains 
names  from  almost  every  language,  living  and  dead, 
and  chosen  on  almost  every  conceivable  principle  or 
impulse.  Two  counties  in  Kansas  present  a  curious 
association  of  ideas :  Greeley  county  has  for  its  capi- 
tal a  town  called  Tribune,  and  Ulyssus  is  the  county 
seat  of  Grant.  New  stations  were  to  be  named  along 
a  Western  railway  some  years  ago,  and  they  were 
named  after  the  members  of  a  professional  baseball 
team  that  happened  just  then  to  win  the  champion- 
ship.— St.  Nicholas  for  February. 


Mayor  Tom  Tohnson  of  Cleveland,  O.,  appalled  at 
the  number  of  suicides  and  attempted  suicides  in 
Cleveland  during  the  past  nine  months,  has  appointed 
a  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  attempt  to  dis- 
suade would-be  suicides  from  taking  their  own  lives. 
Every  man  or  woman  in  Cleveland  who  is  contem- 
plating suicide  is  invited  to  write  a  letter  to  the  anti- 
suicide  commission  and  tell  their  troubles.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  will  then  make  an  effort  to  re- 
move the  trouble.  For  people  despondent  from  non- 
employment  the  commission  endeavors  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, while  the  needs  and  wants  of  others  seeking 
aid  are  looked  after. 


D.  L.  MOODY'S  WORLD-WIDE  INFLUENCE  IN 
CHRISTIAN    WORK. 

On  the  5th  of  February  Founder's  Day  was  kept 
by  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago  in  memory  of 
the  seventieth  birthday  of  its  founder,  D.  L.  Moody, 
who  died  December  22,  1899.  The  passing  years  show 
increasingly  the  greatness  of  this  evangelist  and 
Christian  educator,  and  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  souls  converted  directly  under  his 
preaching  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 
thousands  of  students  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
schools  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Bible  Institute  of 
Chicago,  covering  the  world  with  their  beneficient  in- 
fluence. 

The  numerous  summer  Bible  conferences  now  held 
all  over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Bible  institutes 
under  different  denominational  auspices,  have  all 
sprung  practically  from  his  work  at  Northfield  and 
Chicago.  The  summer  tent  campaign  of  Philadelphia, 
now  introduced  to  several  other  of  our  large  cities, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Moody 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  John  H.  Con- 
verse a  few  years  before  the  death  of  the  former.  To 
the  same  address  may  be  traced  the  formation  of  the 


Presbyterian  Evangelistic  Committee,  which  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  has  done  so 
much  to  quicken  the  whole  church  to  evangelistic 
work.  Indeed,  the  present  world-wide  evangelistic 
campaign  of  Torrey  and  Alexander  may  be  traceable 
to  Mr.  Moody  also,  since  Mr.  Torrey  was  so  long  and 
closely  connected  with  him  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the  man 
who  stepped  into  the  great  meeting  at  Kansas  City 
when  God's  summons  came  to  Mr.  Moody.  The  im- 
portant Inter-church  Conference  of  Federation,  recent- 
ly held  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  cited  as  a 
further  effect  _  of  the  great  revivals  held  under  Mr. 
Moody  years  ago,  which  did  so  much  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  Christian  unity. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  home  field  that  his  influ- 
ence extends.  Not  only  does  it  reach  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  through  the  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago,  about 
400  of  whom  are  at  present  time  on  the  foreign  field, 
but  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  of  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sionary Society  attributes  much  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  missionary  earnestness  in  that  church  to  the 
revival  work  of  Mr.  Moody  in  great  Britain.  Indeed, 
the  Cambridge  Band,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  stud- 
ents' missionary  movement  in  the  British  universities 
had  their  beginning  in  the  awakening  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Moody's  work  there  in  the  early  '80s.  Apro- 
pos of  the  coming  Student  Volunteer  Convention  at 
Nashville,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  great 
movement  had  its  inspiration  from  the  same  human 
source.  In  the  summer  of  1886  there  was  held  at 
Northfield,  Mass.,  the  first  International  and  Inter- 
collegiate Christian  Conference,  to  which  250  students 
came  together  from  eighty-nine  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, spending  four  weeks  in  Bible  study,  united  prayer 
and  the  consideration  of  subjects  bearing  on  the  spirit- 
ual life.  During  the  closing  part  of  the  meetings, 
Foreign  missions  received,  special  treatment,  and  as 
the  spiritual  tide  arose,  the  number  of  intending  mis- 
sionaries grew  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  an  even  hun- 
dred. Thence  the  movement  spread  through  the 
colleges  of  North  America  until  it  assumed  the  present 
organized  form.  It  has  since  been  transplanted  to 
every  nation  in  Christendom,  and  yielded  results, 
warranting  the  statement  that  it  has  become  the  great- 
est offering  of  lives  for  the  world's  evangelization  in 
all  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago  still  con- 
tinues its  good  work  with  the  largest  number  of 
students  now  on  its  rolls  which  it  has  ever  had.  Mr. 
Torrey  is  still  connected  with  it  as  honorary  superin- 
tendent and  a  member  of  its  board  of  control,  while 
the  active  work  of  administration  and  teaching  has 
fallen  upon  the  Rev.  James  M.  Gray,  D.  D.,  formerly 
of  Boston  but  who  was  a  special  lecturer  in  the  In- 
stitute for  many  years. 

»-^ 

Fallierea  has  been  elected  president  of  the  French 
Republic  to  succeed  Loubet.  He  was  born  in  1841,  studied 
law,  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  theMinister  of  the  Interior  in  1880.  Later 
he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instructions,  Minister  of  Interior, 
and  Minister  of  Justice.  He  has  been  senator  since  1890. 
In  1899  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate.  In  the  re- 
cent struggle  between  the  clergy  and  the  State,  he  was  at 
first  opposed  to  separating  Church  and  State,  but  later, 
when  he  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Church  he  became  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  repression  of  the  clergy.  He  is  highly  re- 
spected for  his  fine  personal  qualities. 
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MIZPAH. 

"The   Lord    watch    between    me    and 
thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  an- 
other."— Gen.  xxxi49. 
Go  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine — 

Apart,  yet  not  afar; 
Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 

The  pathways  where  we  are. 
And  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and 
me," 

This  is  my  prayer. 
He  looks  thy  way,  he  looketh  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

I  know  not  where  thy  road  may  lie 

Or  which  way  mine  will  be; 
If   mine   will    lead     through     parching 
sands, 

And  thine  beside  the  sea; 
Yet  God  keeps  watch  'tween  thee  and 
me, 

So  never  fear; 
He  holds  thy  hand,  He  claspeth  mine 

And  keeps  us  near. 

Should  wealth  and  fame,  perchance,  be 
thine,  ' 
And  my  lot  lowly  be; 
Or  you  be  sad  and  sorrowful, 

And  glory  be  for  me; 
Yet  God  keeps  watch   'tween  thee  and 
me, 
Both  are  His  care. 
One   arm   'round   thee   and   one   'round 
me, 
Will  keep  us  near. 

I  sigh  sometimes  to  see  thy  face, 
But  since  this  may  not  be, 
111  leave  thee  to  the  care  of  Him 

Who  cares  for  thee  and  me. 
"I'll     keep     thee     both     beneath     my 
wings" — ■ 
This  comforts,  dear. 
One  wing  o'er  thee  and  one  o'er  me; 
So  we  are  near. 

And  though  our  paths  be  separate, 

And  thy  way  is  not  mine, 
Yet,  coming  to  the  mercy-seat, 

My  soul  will  meet  with  thine. 
And  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and 

me," 
I'll  whisper  there. 
He  blesseth  thee.  He  blesseth  me, 

And  we  are  near. 

— Julia  H.  Baker 


I  WJLL  GIVE  HIM  THE  MORNING 
STAR. 

From  a  Sermon  by  W.  A.  Quayle,  D.D. 

We  must  all  of  us  have  seen  babies  in 
their  mothers'  arms  on  the  porches  of 
the  night  reaching  out  trivial  hands 
for  the  stars.  And  likely  enough  we 
smiled  and  thought  how  foolish  the 
poor  little  folks  were.  The  stars  are  so 
rimote.  It  seems  so  necessarily  true 
that  nobody  can  get  at  them.  And 
there  cometh  the  star-maker,  and  lie 
saith,  "I  will  give  him  the  morning 
star." 

Now  it  is  apparent,  I  think,  that  any- 
body who  has  stars  to  give  away  is 
worth  listening  to.  And  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  it  is  glorious  to  be  one  of 


the  beneficiaries  of  God     and     get     a 
morning  star  for  a  birthday  gift. 

And  this  leads  me  to  urge  that  in 
Christ  we  get  things  we  never  would 
believe  we  could  get.  Getting  into  Jesus 
is  getting  into  recipiency,  ownership. 
The  Christian  gets  what  cannot  be  had. 
v/ithout  Christ — transcendency!  The 
stars  are  God's  and  he  will  not  sell 
them,  but  he  will  give  them  away.  He 
will  be  generous  with  them.  You  can- 
rot  get  the  stars,  but  he  who  doth  own 
them  says,  "If  you  and  I  keep  house 
together,  I  will  give  you  the  morning 
star."  Transcendency!  Being  on  earl" 
but  not  being  owned  of  the  earth.  I 
buried  a  woman's  baby  yesterday,  a 
mere  wee,  withered  leaf  lying  on  a  wo- 
man's heart;  but  when  it  was  taken 
away,  it  left  her  heart  emptier  than  the 
sky  after  the  stars  are  gone.  And  what 
I  said  to  the  woman  was  that  for  all 
little  folks  like  that  there  was  a  starry 
path  and  on  either  side  angels,  so  that 
a  little  one,  a  babe  unschooled  to 
trouble,  could  not  lose  the  road,  but 
could  go  straight  with  fleet  feet  and 
fleet  wings  to  the  bosom  of  Christ. 
Transcendency!  All  graveyards  can  be 
depopulated  if  Christ  is  in  you  and  you 
are  in  him.  And  the  thing  I  wonder  at 
by  dark  and  by  day  is  why  earth  folks 
when  they  might  have  this  transcend- 
ency for  the  asking,  have  it  not  at  all. 
"I  will  give  you  the  morning  star," 
says  Christ.     Give  it  unto  me,  O  Christ! 

Then  this  thought  I  would  care  to 
impart  to  your  hearts,  that  Christ  Is 
natural,  not  unnatural  to  us.  What  is 
a  man  going  to  get?  He  is  going  to 
get  a  star.  In  other  words,  the  leader- 
ship of  Christ.  Religion  calls  men  to- 
ward the  highways  that  lead  to  God. 
The  little  lad  in  his  mother's  arms  is 
hungering  for  the  stars.  Don't 
you  know,  little  lad,  that  when  things 
are  bewildering,  that  if  we  follow  our 
hungers,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go 
hungry.  If  only  people  would  be  charg- 
ed with  this  gospel  that  they  should 
follow  the  lordlier  instinct  of  their 
lordlier  hungers  to  the  last  step  of  the 
way,  they  would  all  come  out  where 
they  all  ought  to  be,  close  up  to  the 
heart  of  Christ!  The  leadership  of  hun- 
ger is  the  leadership  of  God.  "Give  me 
the  star,"  say  the  infantile  hands. 
"Thou  hast  the  stars,"  saith  the  hand 
of  God. 

I  would  likewise  charge  your  thought 
with  this  that  the  star  hath  the  calm 
of  the  eternal  on  it.  Now  there  are 
different  kinds  of  calms;  some  of  them 
are  manufactured.  There  are  stoical 
calms  and  there  is  the  calm  of  the  mis- 
anthropy which  sneers  and  says,  "I 
don't  care  what  happens."  That  is  not 
the  calm  of  the  morning  star;  that  is 
not  Christ's  calm.  The  philospher  in 
his  calm  stands  aside  to  let  the  world 


pass,  but  Christianity  rushes  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  passes  with  the 
world.  What  is  our  business  but  to  go 
out  into  the  road  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  somebody  to  help?  I  saw  a  woman 
yesterday  trying  to  get  on  a  car — a  lit- 
tle, old-fashioned  woman  whom  I  knew 
foi  somebody's  mother — and  she  feebly 
pulled  onto  the  car  and  a  big  fellow 
sitting  there  never  reached  out  a  hand 
to  help  her.  What  a  poor  excuse  for  a 
man!  That  is  not  the  calm  of  the  star; 
it  is  the  imperturbability  of  a  dolt.  In 
Christianity  our  business  is  to  be  out  in 
the  road  walking  with  the  throng,  call- 
ing with  the  victors,  mixing  in  the 
fight;  in  the  conflict,  but  having  the 
morning  star,  namely  the  calm  of  con- 
scious triumph.  Do  you  know  what 
calm  is,  beloved,  troubled  by  many 
things,  pressed  by  the  elbows  of  the 
multitudinous  throng?  Many  people 
when  they  think  they  are  anxious  about 
God's  business,  are  in  fact  fussy  about 
God's  business.  Some  people  fooi 
around  lots  and  then  think  they  are 
doing  lots.  They  have  not  the  eternal 
calm  of  the  star. 

Then  the  morning  star  is  the  best 
star.  It  says  the  night  is  spent.  It  siys 
tnat  the  darkness  is  about  done.  Did 
you  ever  lie  all  night  long  on  a  bed  of 
pain  tossing  the  covers,  head  acting, 
cheeks  burning  with  the  scourge  of  the 
fever?  The  nurse  said  minutes  and 
you  thought  it  was  hours.  Will  It  nev- 
er get  daylight?  And  by  and  by  you  turn 
your  burning  eyeballs  to  the  eastern 
window  and  lo,  there  shining  through 
the  eastern  lattice  is  the  morning  star! 
How  long  the  nignt  was  and  how  weari- 
some, how  fretful  and  how  burning 
with  disease!  But  now  the  night  grows 
thin  and  gray  and  whitens  to  silver  in 
the  eastern  sky  rim,  and  the  sun  drives 
his  golden  chariot  up  the  empurpled 
east,  and  the  night  is  gone  and  the 
shadows  are  vanished  and  the  day  is 
here!  O,  morning  star!  The  storm3 
are  nearly  over  and  the  night  is  almost 
chased  away! 

• ♦ 

GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 
It     Is     dislocation     and     detachment 
from  the  life  of  God  that  makes  things 
ugly. — -Emerson. 

I  have  never  had  a  policy.  I  have 
simply  tried  to  do  what  seemed  best 
each  day,  as  each  day  came. — Lincoln. 
If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent 
attack  of  its  enemies  will  not  injure  it 
sc.  much  as  an  injudicious  defense  of  it 
by   its   friends. — Colton. 

When  Guthrie,  as  he  lay  a-dying, 
asked  the  watchers  to  "sing  a  bairn's 
hymn,"  he  was  revealing  the  whole  se- 
ciet.  The  child  in  us  is  our  doorway  to 
the  Infinite. — J.  Brierley. 

Stars  may  be  seen  from  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  well,  when  they  cannot  be 
discovered  from  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
So  are  many  things  learned  in  adver- 
sity which  the  prosperous  man  dreams 
not  of. — Spurgeon. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY : — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


<B>ur  Qg>o£0  cm*    Otrfo 

A  JAPANESE  STORY. 

I  recently  heard  a  charming  story.  It 
is  Japanese.  In  a  certain  village  were 
two  families,  one  prosperous  and  rich, 
the  other  merely  getting  along;  yet  the 
former  was  famous  in  the  village  for 
its  unhappiness  and  the  friction  be- 
tween its  members,  while  the  latter  was 
equally  renowned  for  its  peaceableness 
and  content.  The  happy  family  became 
continually  happier — -"to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given";  the  unhappy  family 
became  continually  more  unhappy — 
"from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have." 

The  man  of  wealth  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  went  to  his  humbler 
friend,  and  asked  him  where  he  thought 
the  trouble  lay.  "I  have  land  enough, 
and  house  enough,  and  money  enough, 
yet  we  are  always  quarreling  and  un- 
happy. You  have  nothing  like  the 
means  for  comfort  and  enjoyment  I 
have,  and  yet  your  people  are  affec- 
tionate and  contented." 

The  poor  man  replied  thoughtfully: 
"Perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  all  such 
good  people  at  your  house." 

The  rich  man  objected  that  if  they 
were  all  good  people  certainly  they 
ought  to  be  happy  together. 

But  the  poor  man  would  not  recede. 
'.'No,  you  are  all  good  in  your  house. 
Now,  at  my  house  it  is  different.  We  are 
a  very  faulty  lot,  and  we  all  know  It. 
To  illustrate,  suppose  I  am  sitting  on 


the  rug  by  the  brazier,  and  the  maid 
passing  there  kicks  over     my     teacup, 

I  spilling  the  tea  over  the  mats.  I  im- 
mediately break  out  with:  'Excuse  me, 
excuse  me.  Very  stupid  of  me.  No 
business  to  leave  a  teacup  out  in  the 
middle  of  ITTe  room  for  people  to  stum- 
ble over.  Serve  me  right.'  But  the 
maid   will  not  have  it  that  way.      She 

1  drops  down,  wipes  up  the  tea  with  her 
handkerchief,   and   with   beaming     face 

cries:     'Oh,  master,  what  a  blunderbuss 

1 

I  am!  Always  stumbling  and  making 
trouble,  it  will  only  serve  me  right,  if 
you  will  turn  me  off  without  a  word  one 
or'  these  days.'  You  see  how  it  is;  we 
are  such  a  faulty  lot  all  around,  and  we 
know  it  so  well,  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  ill-feeling  or  quarreling." 

And   the  rich   man,   after  thinking  a 
moment,    slowly    said:    "I  see    it    all. 
It  would  be  very  different  at  our  house. 
I  would  turn  on  the  maid  with,  'Stupid, 
what  are  you  up  to  now?     You've  only 
two  feet;   can't  you  look  out  for  that 
number,   or  are   they  so   big  they   are 
bound  to  hit  every  object  in  the  room? 
I'll  have  to  turn  you  off  some  day,  and 
get  a  maid  of  more  delicate  build.'  And 
the  maid,  sullenly  mutters:  'A  lazy  man 
has   no   business   to   spread   himself   all 
over  a  room,  and  get  in  busy  people's 
way'.     I  guess  you  are  right,  we  are  all 
too  good — or  at  least,  we  think  we  are." 
In  the  application  of  this  story  I  will 
;  follow  the  method  of  an  old  college  in- 
structor of  mine.     When  some  special 
'bit  of  foolishness  had  been  perpetrated, 
jhe  would  express  his  opinion  of  it  very 


vigorously,  then,  looking  vaguely 
around  the  classroom,  but  meanwhile 
pointing  his  fat  finger  -at  the  youth 
deemed  guilty,  would  close  with:  "I 
don't  mention  any  names;  I  put  the 
shoe  there."  And  I,  in  turn,  point  my 
finger  at  half  the  people  I  know,  my- 
self included,  and  without  mentioning 
any  names,  "put  the  shoe  there." — Rev. 
1  H.  V.  S.  Peeke  in  Christian  Intelligen- 
cer. 


THE  MINISTRATION  OF  SUFFERING. 

Sufferings  may,  at  times,  in  the  hands 
of  God,  be  punitive,  but  ordinarily  they 
are  not.  They  are  a  part  of  God's  de- 
sign for  the  education  of  men  in  this 
world.  They  are  pangs  of  birth  into 
higher  states.  Suffering  is  intended  to 
make  us  let  go  of  things  that  are  lower, 
and  to  rise  a  grade  higher.  The  earthly 
seeming  and  the  heavenly  reality,  if  you 
could  contrast  them,  are  in  wonderful 
opposition.  Here  it  seems  as  if  God 
were  angry;  but  in  heaven  it  is  seen 
that  He  was  dealing  in  mercy.  Here  it 
seems  as  if  great  disaster  had  over- 
whelmed us;  but  there  the  breaking  of 
the  cloud  over  us  appears  as  the  waters 
of  a  bath  from  which  we  shall  emerge 
purer,  cleaner  and  more  manly. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 


"There  is  never  a  day  so  dreary 
But  God  can  make  it  bright, 

And  unto  the  soul  that  trusts  him, 
He  giveth  songs  in  the  night. 

There  is  never  a  path  so  hidden. 
But  God  will  show  the  way, 

If  we  seek  for  the  Spirit's  guidance, 
And  patiently  wait  and  pray." 
He  who  is  absent  will  not  be  the  heir. 
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The  Secuing    CQaehine 
Pop  Family  Use. 


PEERUHSS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  In  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

It  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home  Id 
California,  can  you  find  a  batter  place  in 
which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  sell  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  T. 
II.  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Aedlands. 


Mills  Collet e  ond  seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  the  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
credited to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offered  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  1906. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,  California. 

Selected  Thoughts. 

"The  sweeping  tempest  and  the  beat- 
ing surge  teach  the  mariner  to  prize  the 
haven  where  undisturbed  repose  awaits 
the  arrival.  In  like  manner  afflictions, 
crosses,  anxieties,  teach  us  to  long  for 
those  happy  mansions  where  all  tears 
will  be  wiped  away,  and  nothing,  noth- 
ing subsists,  but  the  fullness  of  joy  and 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

"Wherever  souls  are  being  tried  and 
ripened,  in  whatever  commonplace  and 
homely  ways — there  God  is  hewing  out 
pillars  for  His  temple." 

"We  never  know  through  what  di- 
vine mysteries  of  compensation  the 
great  Father  of  the  universe  may  be 
carrying  out  His  sublime  plan;  but  the 
words,  'God  is  love,'  ought  to  contain 
to  every  doubting  soul  the  solution  of 
all  things." 

"Every  Calvary  has  an  Olivet.  To  ev- 
ery place  of  crucifixion  there  is  like- 
wise a  place  of  ascension.  The  sun  that 
was  shrouded  is  unveiled,  and  Heaven 
opens  with  hopes  eternal  to  the  soul, 
which  was  nigh  unto  despair." 


The  light-hearted  need  not  be  light- 
minded. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


STOr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER    qq    QearV    St 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  EUROPFAN    PI  AN 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       »-«»"V«r  »-<-»■''    rwn**. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  ratesjby  week'^or  month 


Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 


TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


4     Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     } 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 


U< 


American  and  European  Plan 

97?ontgomeri/  JV.,   Cor.   SSush,   San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 

Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boat*. 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with     Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,     Copper,  I  \ 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at  j! 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  <j 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  i  j 
new.    Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 


DENNISTON'S  5.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 

Tel.  Main  5931  743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 

"^125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.      Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.    Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are    ,;„j.,,_. 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET,  '  ■"  ; 

Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

[From  an  address  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  national  monument  to 
Washington.] 

Proceed  then,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  work  for 
which  you  have  assembled.  Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument,  which  shall  adequately  bespeak  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  American  people  to  the  illustrious 
Father  of  his  Country!  Build  it  to  the  skies;  you  can 
not  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles.  Found  it 
upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock ;  you  cannot  make 
it  more  enduring  than  his  fame !  Construct  it  of  the 
peerless  Parian  marble ;  you  cannojt  make  it  purer 
than  his  life !  Exhaust  upon  it  the  rules  and  principles 
of  ancient  and  modern  art ;  you  cannot  make  it  more 
proportionate  than  his  character!  But  let  not  your 
homage  to  his  memory  end  here.  Think  not  to  trans- 
fer to  a  tablet  or  a  column  the  tribute  which  is  due 
from  yourselves.  Just  honor  to  Washington  can  only 
be  rendered  by  observing  his  precepts  and  imitating 
"his  example.  He  has  built  his  own  monument.  We 
and  those  who  come  after  us  are  its  appointed,  its 
privileged  guardians.  The  widespread  Republic  is  the 
true  monument  to  Washington;  Maintain  its  inde- 
pendence. Uphold  its  constitution.  Preserve  its  un- 
ion. Defend  its  liberty.  Let  it  stand  before  the  world 
in  all  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  securing  peace, 
order,  equality  and  freedom  to  all  within  its  boundaries 
and  shedding  light  and  hope  and  joy  upon  the  pathway 
of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world — and  Wash- 
ington need's  no  other  monument. 
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JESUS    TELLS    WHO   ARE    BLESSED. 
First  Quarter.     Lesson   IX. 

Matthew   i:  1C.      March  4,   1906. 
HOME    READINGS. 

M — Jesus    tells      who      are      blessed. 
Matt,   v:  1-16. 

T — Blessings    in   disguise.      Luke   vi: 
17-26. 

W — Love  and  patience.     Rom  xii:  9- 
21. 

Thu — The   way  of   blessing.      Psa.    1. 

F — Pure  in  heart.      Psa.   cxix:  1-8. 

S — Blessing  of  purity.     Psa.  xxxii. 

S — The   eternal    reward.      Rev.      vii: 
9-17. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most 
potent  composition  in  written  speech. 
The  original  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed  dissolved,  but  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation  a  new  and  ever-in- 
creasing throng  comes  to  the  feet  of 
the  teacher  of  men.  Jesus  stands  yet 
the  unchallenged,  original  teacher  of 
the  human  race — speaking  with  au- 
thority to  the  universal  human  heart, 
iliuminating,  warming  and  empowering 
it  He  is  not  the  institutor  of  a  system 
of  doctrine,  nor  the  formulator  of  a 
ritual.  He  comes  to  inspire  a  life  in 
the  soul;  to  set  up  a  kingdom  within, 
which  consists  not  in  the  externalism 
and  triviality  of  sacrifice  and  oblation, 
but  in  that  indispensable  righteousness 
whose  concomitants  are  peace  and  joy. 
*  *  *  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an 
inaugural.  As  such  it  takes  on  dignity 
and  importance  all  its  own.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  here  irradiated,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  its  subjects  prescribed. 
Jesus'  ideal  was  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  popularly  entertained.  The  people 
wanted  an  objective  kingdom.  He  show- 
ed them  only  a  subjective  one.  They 
wanted  one  of  brute  force.  He  un- 
veiled one  of  meekness — unarmed  with 
carnal  weapons.  In  his  brave  enuncia- 
tion of  a  superlatively  unpopular  ideal, 
he  was  carrying  to  its  final  conclusion ' 
his  victory  over  the  tempter  who  had  i 
shown  him  the  short  cut  to  power  by  I 
accommodating  himself  to  the  popular : 
notion  of  a  kingdom.  *  *  *  The  exor- 
dium of  such  an  address  is  of  special 
importance.      It   is    significant   that   its 


first  word  is  "blessed."  In  the  inveter- 
ate, awful  din  of  ceaseless  cursing  and 
maledictions,  '-blessed"  sounds  like  the 
I  high  grace  note  of  an  anthem  of  angels. 
Jesus  does  not  proceed  to  describe  vari- 
ous classes  who  are  blessed,  but  rather 
to  tell  of  a  blessed  subjective  condition 
of  the  human  soul  which  expresses  it- 
iself  on  occasion  in  manifold  ways.  *  *  * 
|  In  two  little,  homely  monosyllabic 
words  Jesus  describes  the  effect  upon 
the  social  world  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom — Salt 
and  Light!  The  influence  of  Christians 
is  saline  and  illuminative.  And  this  is 
the  chief  means  of  revealing  and  relat- 
ing the  divine  to  the  human  race.  The 
true  children  of  the  heavenly  Father 
most  effectively  introduce  him  to  their 
fellows. 

The    Teacher's    Lantern. 

j  True  meekness  is  no  despicable  qual- 
,  ity — on  the  contrary  something  admir- 
able. It  implies  heroic  self-control  un- 
der provocation.  It  conquers  in  the 
end.  The  meekness  of  the  martyrs  over- 
turned Rome  itself.  *  *  *  The  subject 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  addresses 
himself  in  practical  and  merciful  ser- 
vice for  others.  And  mercy  gets  mercy 
by  the  inviolable  operation  of  moral 
law.  *  *  *  The  ceremonially  pure  could 
enter  the  temple.  But  the  really  pure 
in  thought  and  purpose  need  no  tem- 
ple. They  have  the  vision  of  God  ev- 
erywhere. *  *  *  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
a  fierce  battle  was  fought  on  the  very 
ground  where  Jesus  had  said  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,"  and  one  of  the 
contending  armies  bore  his  emblem  and 
were  called  Christians.  The  last  of  ftie 
Crusaders  perished  there.  This  very  per- 
version of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  helps 
emphasize  the  truth  of  it.  Jesus  taught 
non-resistance,  and  all  the  wars  that 
have  been  waged  in  his  name  are  so 
many  crimes  committed  in  his  name. 
*  *  *  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake"  is  the 


general  of  which  "Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you"  is  the  particular 
— and  thus  ends  the  "Octave  of  the 
Beatitudes." 


GOD  RULES. 

[Blessed   is   the   people   that   know    the 

joyful   sound. — Psa.   lxxxix:  15.] 
Trembling    thro'    the    golden    arches 

And  the  lofty  corridors, 
Thrilling  glad  reverberations 

As  it  bursts  thro'  bars  and  doors, 
Comes   the   sounding   of   the   trumpet 
Telling   of   atonement   given; 
For  the  people — all  the  people — 

Joyous  swell  the  notes  to  heaven! 

Stand,  ye  priest,  with  silver  trumpet, 
Loud  proclaim  the  gladsome  peal; 
Happy   people,  ye  are  pardoned, 

Righteous  be  your  holy  zeal! 
Do  you  hear  it,  O,  my  brother, 

Is't  for  you  a  joyful  sound? 
Blast  distinct  from  ev'ry  other, 

Free   salvation   doth   abound. 

Do  you  mark  the  blessed  meaning, 

Right  is  ruling  human  hearts; 
God's  pure  love  consistent,  gleaming, 

Touches  light  our  broken  parts. 
From  the  faintest,  far-off  ages 

God  has  watched  above  his  own; 
Guiding  thro'  his  priests  and  sages, 

Lending  earth  his  blessed  Son. 

Fiom   the  founders  of  the  nations 

To  our  present  leaders'   power. 
Proving   thro'    their    proclamations 

Christ  is  Ruler  of  the  hour. 
Come,   ye   people,   let   us   reason, 

Gladly    know    the    joyful    sound. 
God  is  leading  'midst  the  nations, 

Free  salvation   doth   abound! 
E.  A.  Hicks. 


• 

"Lend  money  to  an  Enemy,  and 
thou'lt  gain  him,  to  a  Friend  and 
thou'lt  lose  him." 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

The    Easy    Way    East 

New  composite-observation  cars  with  train  librar- 
ies (get  catalogue  of  porter),  luxuriously  appointed 
sleeping  cars,  model  dining  car  service,  courteous  at- 
tendants—every modern  convenience. 

Daily  Service 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO   NEW   ORLEANS 

Speedy  and  palatial  passenger  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  weekly  for  New  York,  or,  the  journey  east 
may  be  completed  by  limited  trains. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wayside  Notes,"  a  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  that  tells  all  about  the  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Old  Missions  and  the  many  other 
historical  landmarks. 

Sent  for  five  cents  by  any  agent 
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CHURCH  UNION  ADVANCED. 

Our  report  last  week  indicated  the  success  of  the 
Tri-Church  Council  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  stated  that 
the  reports  of  the  different  committees  would  in  all 
probability  be  adopted  by  the  delegates  without 
material  alteration.  They  were  so  adopted  and  the 
council  adjourned  to  meet  again  during  the  next 
eighteen  months  at  the  call  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary. No  constitution  was  framed,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  that ;  but 
when  one  is  framed  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  report  on  polity  and  the 
statement  of  faith.  The  committees  which  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  frame  these  principles  were 
continued  and  some  slight  changes  may  be  suggested 
when  the  council  shall  con/ene  again.  Many  dele- 
gates went  to  the  meeting  at  Dayton  with  the  thought 
that  some  federation  would  be  formed  which  would 
bring  the  three  denominations  into  such  co-operation 
as  would  lead  on  to  organic  unity  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  that  influence  which  is 
operating  so  powerfully  everywhere  today  to  bring  the 
churches  together,  was  wonderfully  operative  there 
and  all  were  pushed  by  some  unseen  power  onward  to 
such  action  as  will  in  all  probability  result  in  bringing 
the  three  bodies  into  union  as  soon  as  proper  action  can 
be  taken  by  them.  This  will  require  about  three 
years.  That  there  are  difficulties  yet  in  the  way  no 
one  doubts;  but  there  is  faith  that  they  will  be  over- 
come. Heretofore  obstacles  have  vanished  as  the 
representatives  of  the  different  bodies  have  consulted 
and  prayed  together.  We  have  reason  for  judging  the 
future  from  the  past,  and  for  believing  that  the  ob- 
stacles now  ahead  will  vanish  in  due  time  and  an 
effective  union  be  consummated.  We  believe  that  God 
wills  it.  To  sit  in  such  a  council  as  that  at  Dayton 
and  see  manifest  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  surrender 
for  the  common  good  gives  one  encouragement  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  Christian  church'.  Evidently 
God  is  constantly  lifting  the  world  up  toward  himself. 
The  altruistic  spirit  is  spreading  and  growing.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  coming  down  more  and  more  out  of 
heaven  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  who  sat  in  council  at 
Dayton  and  had  the  inspiration  of  this  glorious  move- 
ment for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God  broke 
out  several  times  in  "Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
•Blessings  Flow." 

May  it  be  theirs  to  carry  back  to  the  people  whom 


they  represented  some  of  the  inspiration  of  the  oc- 
casion and  so  inaugurate  a  campaign  which  will  result 
in  the  bringing  into  line  of  the  eleven  hundred  thous- 
and adherents  of  the  three  bodies  and  their  mobilizing 
for  the  mighty  advance  to  which  God  is  calling  the 
church  in  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century ! 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  campaign  of  education- 
one  for  acquaintance  and  education.  Let  the  member- 
ship in  general  of  the  Congregational,  the  United 
Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  churches  be- 
come as  well  acquainted  as  many  of  the  leaders  now 
are,  and  as  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  three 
denominations  and  every  obstacle  and  objection  will 
vanish.  Together  the  three  can  be  more  efficient  than 
they  can  be  alone,  and  to  this  God  seems  to  be  leading 
them. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  stated  in  these  columns  that  we 
did  not  expect  much  for  our  great  city  religiously  until 
we  should  have  The  United  Church  of  San  Francisco. 
Those  who  think  differently  may  argue  as  they  please, 
but  to  the  present  writer  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that 
God  is  constraining  the  church  to  close  up  its  ranks 
and  as  a  unit  press  forward  for  the  winning  of  the 
world  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ.  We  mistake  greatly 
if  this  movement  be  not  one  which  will  in  a  short  time 
attract  other  denominations  and  result  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  many.  Our  country  needs  a  United  Church. 
We  do  not  expect  for  it  great  things  religiously  until 
religious  work  is  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
manner,  somewhat  as  our  educational  work  is  carried 
on.  That  the  church  in  its  methods  is  getting  to  be  a 
back  number  many  people  now  realize.  When  more 
realize  it,  and  become  willing  to  sacrifice  whims  and 
prejudices  and  to  consult  only  the  common  good  a 
better  clay  will  dawn  for  the  world. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  OHIO  CITIES. 

Two  Ohio  cities  are  planning  for  a  marked  advance 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  through  the  equipment  which  new 
and  modern  buildings  will  afford.  Work  will  be  com- 
menced ere  long  at  Dayton  on  a  building  which  will 
cost  $350,000.  It  will  be  on  a  corner  lot  one  hundred 
and  twenty  by  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  size,  sit- 
uated opposite  the  finest  hotel  in  the  city,  and  very 
close  to  the  business  center.  The  lot  was  the  gift  a 
few  years  ago  of  a  lady  who,  though  never  married  and 
therefore  without  sons  of  her  own,  had  a  great  interest 
in  young  men.     She  wanted  the  home  in  which  she  had 
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lived  for  many  years  and  the  ground  adjoining  it,  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  young  men,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  suitable  building  should  be  erected 
thereon,  gave  to  the  Association  the  property  valued 
at  $100,000.  It  was  a  magnificent  gift,  and  will  be  a 
never-failing  source  of  good.  The  Association  at 
Dayton  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  land,  and  when  it  enters  its  new  building 
it  will  inaugurate  some  new  features  and  methods 
which  will  give  it  a  still  stronger  hold  on  the  young 
men  of  that  city.  One  commendable  feature  of  this 
new  building  will  be  its  large  entrance  room  in  which 
young  men  can  tarry  and  pass  their  time  in  various 
ways  before  passing  if  they  wish 'into  the  more  retired 
and  secluded  rooms  elsewhere.  The  club  idea  has 
always  been  prominent  in  the  Dayton  association,  and 
in  the  new  building  this  will  be  more  marked  than 
heretofore.  The  other  city  in  which  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
is  likely  to  receive  quite  an  uplift  soon    s  Cleveland. 

The  central  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated are  about  to  be  sold  for  $400,000.  It  is  thought 
that  $400,000  additional  can  be  raised  and  the  Associa- 
tion be  established  ere  long  in  a  new  location  with  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Association  in  Cleveland  is  debating  whether  to  stay 
near  the  business  center  or  get  nearer  the  residence 
district  and  thus  be  closer  to  those  of  its  members  who 
live  in  boarding  houses.  When  we  contemplate  that 
to  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
grown  "in  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  existence, 
and  its  ever-widening  influence  for  good,  we  are  led  to 
exclaim,  "What  hath  God  wrought!*'  Surely  such  a 
work  can  be  not  merely  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God 
also.  Our  wish  for  the  San  Francisco  Association  is 
that  Secretary  McCoy  may  be;  enabled  soon  to  carry 
out  his  plans  for  enlargement  and  so  increase  its 
efficiency  which  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  has 
been  so  efficient  as  to  commend  it  most  thoroughly  to 
the  consideration  of  all  who  seek  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 


LINCOLN'S    ADDRESS     ON      WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY. 

Sixty-four  years  ago,  the  22nd  of  February,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  a  most  remaikable  address  in  honor 
of  George  Washington,  the  "Father  of  his  Country." 

This  was  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  when  Lincoln  wa? 
but  33  years  old,  nearly  20  years  before  he  was  made 
President,  and  became  the  liberator  of  four  million 
of  slaves  and  the  Preserver  of  the  Union. 

The  following  passages  are  from  his  speech  : 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Washington.  We  are  met  to  cele- 
brate this  day. 

Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — long 
since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  still 
mightiest  in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  a  eu- 
logy is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness 
to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington,  is 
alike  impossible.     Let  none  attempt  it. 

In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its 
naked,  deathless  splendor,  leave  it  shining  on.  *  *  *  * 
Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76  we  all  are  justly 
proud.  It  has  given  us  a  degree  of  political  freedom, 
far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of  that 
long-mooted  problem,  as  to  the  capability  of  man  to 
govern  himself.    In  it,  was  the  germ  which  has  vege- 


tated, and  still  is  to  grow  and  expand,  into  the  uni- 
versal liberty  of  mankind.  But  with  all  these  glori- 
ous results,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils 
too.  It  breathed  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood  and 
rode  on  fire;  and  long,  long  after,  the  orphan's  cry 
and  widow's  wail,  continued  to  break  the  sad  silence 
that  ensued.  These  were  the  price,  the  inevitable 
price,  paid  for  the  blessings  it  brought. 

Turn  now,  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  u, 
we  shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken ;  a  viler  sla,- 
very  manumitted ;  a  greater  tyrant  deposed.  In  it. 
more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more 
sorrow  assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no 
widows  weeping.  By  it  none  wounded  in  feeling, 
none  injured  in  interest.  Even  the  dram  maker,  and 
the  dram  seiler,  will  have  glided  into  other  occupations 
so  gradually,  as  never  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  change ; 
and  will  stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal 
song  of  gladness. 

The  demon  of  intemperance  ever  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  sucking  the  blood  of  genius  and  of  gener- 
osity. What  one  of  us  but  can  call  to  mind  some  dear 
relative,  more  promising  in  youth  than  all  of  his  fel- 
lows, who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  rapacity?  He 
ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth,  like  the  Egyptian  angel 
of  death,  commissioned  to  slay,  if  not  the  first,  the 
fairest  born  of  every  family.  Shall  he  now  be  arrested 
in  his  desolating  career?  In  that  arrest  all  can  give 
aid  that  will ;  and  who  shall  be  excused  that  can  and 
will  not? 

Far  around  as  human  breath  has  ever  blown,  he 
keeps  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our 
friends,  prostrate  m  the  chains  of  moral  death. 

To  all  the  living  everywhere,  we  cry,  "come  sound 
the  moral  resurrection  trump,  that  these  may  rise  and 
stand  up,  an  exceeding  great  army" — "come  from  the 
four  winds,  O  breath !  and  breath  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.' 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be  es- 
timated by  the  great  amount  of  human  misery  they 
alleviate,  and  the  small  amount  they  inflict,  then,  in- 
deed, will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world  shall  ever 
have  seen.  And  what  a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom. 

With  such  an  aid,  its  march  cannot  fail  to  be  on 
and  on,  until  every  son  on  earth  shall  drink  in  rich 
fruition  the  sorrow  quenching  draughts  of  perfect 
liberty.  Happy  day,  when  all  appetites  controlled,  all 
passions  subdued,  all  manners  subjected,  mind,  all- 
conquering  mind,  shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch 
of  the  world. 

Glorious  consummation !  Hail  fall  of  Fury ! 
Reign  of  Reason,  all  hail ! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — when 
there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  earth 
— how  proud  the  title  of  that  land,  which  may  truly 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those 
revolutions,  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How 
nobly  distinguished  that  people,  who  shall  have,  plant- 
ed, and  nurtured  to  maturity,  both  the  political  and 
moral  freedom  of  their  species." 

Considering  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  an  ambi- 
tious young  lawyer,  seeking  popularity  and  political 
advancement,  and,  considering  that  the  drink  habit 
was  almost  universal  in  his  times,  it  certainly  is  very 
surprising  that  he  should  express  such  radical  views 
as  he  did  in  that  speech.  But  we  find  those  views 
were  entirely  consistent  with  his  character  and  life. 
When  but  a  lad,  he  promised  his  dying  mother  that  he 
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would  never  use  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  promise 
he  sacredly  kept  all  his  life  long. 

Secretary  Hay  and  many  others  testify  that  Lin- 
coln never  used  whiskey  or  tobacco,  but  was  an  ac- 
tive advocate  of  total  abstinence.  He  even  held  tem- 
perance meetings  and  persuaded  many  to  sign  the 
following  pledge  of  the  Washington  Temperance 
Society.  "Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
beverage  is  productive  of  pauperism,  degradation  and 
crime,  and  believing  it  our  duty  to  discourage  that 
which  produces  more  evil  than  good,  we  therefore 
pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage." 

Later  in  life,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  promoting 
total  abstinence  merely,  but  boldly  attacked  the  liquor 
traffic  itself.  He  says :  "The  liquor  traffic  is  a  cancer 
in  society,  eating  out  its  vitals  and  threatening  de- 
struction and  all  attempts  to  regulate  it  will  aggravate 
the  evil.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  regulate  the 
cancer ;  it  must  be  eradicated,  not  a  root  must  be  left 
behind,  for  until  this  is  clone,  all  classes  must  con- 
tinue in  clanger  of  becoming  victims  of  strong    drink." 

To  all  lovers  of  civil,  and  moral  freedom  we  com- 
mend the  above  words  of  wisdom  from  our  beloved 
Lincoln,  the  world's  greatest  patriot  and  statesman ; 
also  his  closing  words  in  his  last  inaugural.  "With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,*  *  *  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

That  means  not  only  the  destruction  of  slavery 
and  the  rooting  out  of  the  virulent  cancer,  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  also  the  righting  of  every  other  national 
wrong  and  oppression,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

O.  G.  May. 
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.     WORK  OF  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY^ 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived a  report  stating  that  the  Mission  is  continuing 
successfully  the  work  of  publishing  and  disseminating 
a  Christian  literature  for  Hindus  in  their  own  tongue. 
A  series  of  handbills  for  Hindus  have  been  published 
to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies.  The  people  of  the  Ma- 
dura District  are  increasingly  becoming  readers  and, 
having  no  worthy  literature  ot  their  own,  are  easily 
led  to  read  whatsoever  is  given  them.  They  are  more 
and  more  given  to  purchasing  publications.  Recently 
a  2,000  edition  of  a  school  register  was  published.  On 
the  inside  covers  of  the  same  were  printed  many  pas- 
sages from  Scripture  and  from  other  standard  writers 
such  as  would  be  of  special  help  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, for  many  of  these  are  bought  by  heathen 
teachers.  The  publication  of  cards  in  the  vernacular 
has  been  begun,  each  with  a  short  message  for  the 
Christians  and  put  into  an  attractive  form. 

In  other  ways  the  missionaries  are  said  to  be  do- 
ing their  best  to  disseminate  a  healthy  Christian  liter- 
ature among  the  millions  of  this  field.  The  press  which 
the  Tract  Society  gave  to  the  Mission  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly useful.  A  school  for  training  of  composi- 
tors and  binders  is  proposed.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  the  school  recognized  by  its  government 
and  to  bring  it  into  line  with  such  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. — From  J.  P.  Jones,  Secretary  of 
the  Madura  Mission  of  the  American  Board. 
♦ 

Ideals  are  reached  through  ordeals. 


When  John  Willis  Baer  comes  to  California  a  few 
months  hence  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Occidental 
College,  at  Los  Angeles,  he  will  come  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  which  was  conferred  on  him  a  few  days  ago 
by  Wooster  University,  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  A  short 
time  before  penning  this  note  the  writer  passed  by  the 
buildings  of  this  educational  institution  which  was 
about  a  third  of  a  century  ago  established  by  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Ohio  on  a  commanding  site  in  the  suburbs 
of  Wooster.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  influential 
institutions  of  the  central  part  of  our  country,  and  the 
new  president  for  Occidental  may  well  feel  gratified  at 
the  source  from  which  his  degree  has  come. 

There  are  indications  that  the  union  which  is  being 
arranged  for  between  the  Congregational,  United 
Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestant  church,  will  not 
stop  with  these  denominations,  but  will  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  others.  The  Cleveland  Leader  of  Febru- 
ary the  13th  says:  "The  suggestion  of  merging  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  recent  proposed  coali- 
tion of  three  ether  denominations,  was  discussed  wide- 
ly yesterday  by  the  interested  clergymen  of  the  city. 
A  number  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  both 
proposals.  'While  there  is  no  movement  toward  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterian,  I  think  the  suggestion  an 
excellent  one,'  said  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  yesterday.  T  am  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  federating  all  Evangelical  Protestant 
churches,  and  I  believe  it  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  plan  will  be  realized.'  Pastors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  United  Brethren  churches  here  spoke  favor- 
ably of  the  union,  which  was  practically  accomplished 
at  the  conference  in  Dayton,  Friday.  While  there  re- 
main several  matters  to  be  decided  upon,  the  merger, 
it  is  certain,  will  take  place  in  a  short  time.  The  Rev. 
H.  F.  Schwartz  proposed  in  his  sermon  Sunday  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  be.  ai'ded  to  the  merger. 
'There  is  hardly  any  use  for  rivalry  between  denomina- 
tions so  closely  connected,'  he  said.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sut- 
phen expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  results  at  the 
tri-church  conference.  T  am  well  pleased  with  the 
union,  and  expect  much  good  will  result.  The  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  churches  bear  closer  rela- 
tions to  each  other  than  any  other  denominations. 
These  denominations  are  nearly  on  the  same  basis.' 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Htfatt,  who  attended  the  conference, 
said  yesterday,  relative  to  adding  the  Presbyterians  to 
the  triunion.  'It  is  too  weighty  a  matter  to  be  settled 
off-hand,  and  there  has  been  no  movement  for  the 
addition  of  this  church.'  The  matter  may  be  agitated 
further,  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  will  be  merged 
if  the  situation  proves  satisfactory."  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Tri-Church  Council  at  Dayton,  a  motion  was 
made  that  a  committee  on  overtures  to  other  denomi- 
nations be  appointed,  but  after  some  consideration  it 
was  decided  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  this. 
It  was,  however,  left  to  the  committee  on  polity, 
which  committee  was  continued  until  the  council  shall 
convene  again,  to  take  such  action  as  to  other  denomi- 
nations as  might  seem  best  to  it  as  time  went  on.  The 
words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutphen,  herein  quoted,  are  no 
doubt  only  the  first  of  many  similar  utterances  which 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Sutphen  stands  as  leader  among  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Cleveland. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

By  John  Wananiaker. 

[An  address  before  the  Inter-Church  Conference 
on  Federation  by  the  Hon.  John  Wananiaker,  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Sunday-school, 
Philadelphia.] 

The  Sunday-school  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
a  school  of  religious  instruction  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  Its  use  of  the  Sabbath  day 
for  its  meetings  naturally  settled  its  name,  but  the 
name  alone  does  not  constitute  a  religious  school.  It 
is  a  religious  school,  however,  because  of  its  origin 
and  single  purpose :  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  God, 
that  thereby  there  may  be  brought  about  a  personal 
relationship  between  man  and  his  Maker. 

The  Sunday-school  is  differentiated  from  the  secu- 
lar school  in  that  it  does  not  tax  the  public  for  sup- 
port, and  in  that  its  order  is  in  part  religious  worship, 
uses  one  text-book,  and  that  the  highest,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Bible  aims  definitely  to  influence 
the  scholar  in  a  religious  life  and  build  him  up  in 
Christian  character.  By  this  statement  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  supporters  of  the  Sunday-school  hold 
to  a  belief  that  other  schools  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  not  engaged  in  forming  character.  No  fair- 
minded  person  could  have  such  an  opinion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  no  public  school  can  properly  include 
culture  along  religious  lines ;  therefore  the  Sunday- 
school  is  not  a  superfluous  or  visionary  work,  but  an 
absolutely  necessary  adjunct  in  completing  the  educa- 
tion of  all  who  become  its  scholars. 

But  above  all  other  facts  there  stands  a  warrant 
for  the  Sunday-school  in  the  direct  revelation  of  God 
in  the  Holy  Bible,  whereby  it  is  appointed  that  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old  are  to  be  instructed  in  His 
Word. 

The  child  is  a  part  of  God's  family,  born  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  vital  union  with  the  Church  and  entitled  to  ?. 
right  of  schooling  in  the  laws  and  love  of  God.  Ample 
proofs  exist  that  it  was  God's  plan  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  for  the  young,  as  well  as  the  more  ma- 
ture, to  be  made  acquainted  with  His  will,  that  all 
might  regulate  their  lives  for  the  greatest  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

Josephus  declares  that  from  the  days  of  Moses  the 
Jews  assembled  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath, 
not  only  to  hear  the  law  read,  but  "to  learn  accur- 
ately." 

It  is  of  record  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  teachings  of  the  law  began  so  early  that  if  any 
one  of  the  Jews  was  questioned  concerning  these  laws 
he  could  more  easily  repeat  those  laws  than  his  own 
name.  He  also  affirms  that  the  synagogues  and  homes 
of  the  Jews  were  really  houses  of  instruction  :  that 
parents,  tutors  and  teachers  imparted  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  that  young  people  from  their 
earliest  youth  might  bear  the  image  of  the  law  in 
their  souls. 

Deutsch  is  authority  for  saying  that  eighty  years 
before  Christ  schools  flourished  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  and  education  had  been  made 
compulsory.  Such  schools  are  reported  under  expres- 
sions such  as  "house  of  instruction,"  "house  of  learn- 
ing," "house  of  the  teacher,"  "house  of  the  master," 
"house  of  the  Book." 

It  apears  that  the  Sabbath  day  assemblages  in  the 


synagogues  were  not  confined  to  public  worship,  but 
religious  instruction  was  likewise  provided  for.  Such 
instruction  was  counted  important  above  all  things 
by  the  devout  Israelites.  To  live  in  a  community  where 
there  was  no  Bible  school  was  forbidden  to  the  godly 
Jew. 

Such  was  the  Bible  school  idea  and  system  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born 
into  the  land.  In  line  with  a  Jewish  youth's  privilege 
and  duty,  the  Christ  was  soon  found  at  the  Holy  City 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers  hearing  and  asking 
questions.  Not  long  after  He  went  about  all  Gali- 
lee, its  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues. 

Not  many  sermons  of  His  are  recorded,  but  He  often 
set  down  in  the  Book  as  in  "the  private  house,"  "tem- 
ple court,"  and  "by  the  wayside.,"  as  a  teacher  of  the 
truth,  in  addition  to  His  mission  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. It  seemed  to  be  common  for  Him  to  be 
accessible  to  questioners  and  the  answerer  of  ques- 
tions. He  would  say :  "Have  you  not  read  in  the 
Scriptures?  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  image 
and  superscription  is  this?"  and  "As  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which 
was  spoken  unto  you  by  God?"  At  the  close  of  Hia 
earthly  ministry  He  charged  His  followers,  saying, 
"Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  (scholars)  in  all 
the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  command  you." 
This  was  the  starting  point  of  Christ's  Church.  Groups 
of  men,  their  families  and  their  households  received 
the  truth  from  those  who  were  personally  associated 
with  Christ ;  upon  what  they  were  taught  they  orga- 
nized churches,  children  being  specifically  mentioned 
as  coming  under  apostolic  instruction  and  care. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  the  Sun- 
day-school foundations  were  laid  with  them,  and  they 
are  therefore  inseparable.  The  object  of  both  is  to 
teach  the  Word  of  God,  bring  souls  to  Christ,  watch 
over  them,  and  build  them  up  in  the  religious  life.  If 
either  fail  in  this  it  is  off  the  track  and  loses  its  op- 
portunity. .It  was  a  lost  step  for  the  Church  when 
the  Sunday-school  was  suffered  to  become  largely  a 
child's  school,  taught  almost  wholly  by  women  teach- 
ers, excellent  as  they  may  be.  I  mean  that  the  rating 
it  has  received  through  the  apparent  neglect  of  it  by 
men  has  been  most  hurtful  to  its  work,  accounting  in 
part  for  the  great  difficulty  of  holding  in  its  ranks  the 
youth  rising  to  manhood. 

People  are  likely  to  treat  you  as  you  treat  them, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Sunday-school  by  church  offi- 
cials and  parents  as  a  whole  has  changed  the  estimate 
if  its  value  by  our  young  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
by  men  of  maturer  years  who  come  into  the  Church 
late  in  life. 

The  Church  cannot  make  a  greater  mistake  than 
taking  it  for  granted  that  men  arid  women  are  satis- 
fied with  what  they  get  of  the  Bible  in  sermons.  I 
verily  believe  that  good  preaching  creates  an  appetite 
for  Bible  study,  and  given  the  proper  accomodations, 
with  teachers  who  know  the  Word  of  God  and  are 
able  to  impart  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  greater 
revival  of  interest  in  Bible  history  and  Bible  doctrines 
on  the  part  of  thoughtful,  busy  men  who  hunger  for 
the  Bible  and  are  conscious  of  their  need,  but  do  not 
care  for  Sunday-school  musicals,  socials,  or  semi- 
religious  sensations. 

That  loyal  and  strong  arm  of  the  Church,  the  Young 
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Men's  Christian  Association,  realized  the  defect  in 
church  organizations  and  its  Sunday-school  depart- 
ments when  it  established  Sunday  afternoon  Bible 
conferences,  which  were  largely  attended  in  every 
class.  I  believe  the  new  and  great  prosperity  that 
came  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  began 
with  the  influence  of  these  classes  for  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  men's  Brotherhoods,  where  successful,  owe  it 
alone  ot  the  binding  links  of  Scripture  study.    ■ 

The  citv  and  country  are  full  of  forgotten  men,  or 
at  least  of  men  who  feel  that  the  Church  makes  no 
sign  to  them  except  for  contributions. 

The  Church  and  its  schools  will  find  that  it  can 
have  the  men  if  they  have  anything  to  offer  that  will 
help  men  to  live  their  lives  and  aid  them  in  their  daily 
work. 

The  pulpit  is  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Sunday-school  is  its  right  hand.  The  over 
shepherd  and  chief  teacher  directs  the  under  teacher- 
shepherds.  The  facts  are  on  every  shore  and  street, 
young  and  old  are  hungry. 

Martin  Luther  declared  that  every  child  should  be 
put  under  catechetical  instruction :  that  he  ought  to 
know  the  main  truths  of  the  gospel — the  facts  of  the 
life  and  work  of  our  Lord — by  the  time  he  was  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  early  Methodist  and  Moravian  churches  always 
gave  the  first  place  to  the  Bible,  and  one  of  their  first 
cares  was  for  the  children,  that  they  might  be  instruct- 
ed for  the  religious  life. 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  preachers,  and  the 
hardest  iron  softened  into  coals  which  kindled  and 
burned  under  the  breath  of  their  preaching;  but  John 
Wesley  did  more  than  preach,  he  took  the  pinchers 
and  hammer  of  the  weekly  class  meeting,  monthly 
love  feast,  and  Quarterly  Conference;  he  systematical- 
ly screwed  up  the  churches  in  methods  of  training 
and  maintaining.  He  recognized  the  worth  of  the 
Sunday-school  agency,  and  immediately  incorporated 
.  it  into  the  policy  of  his  undertakings. 

Whatever  supervision  the  Church  provides  for  the 
flock  by  the  elders,  deacons,  stewards,  vestrymen,  con- 
sistories, and  trustees  stops  short  in  its  responsibility 
when  it  fails  to  cover  the  Sunday-school  side  of  the 
church  work. 

In  the  memoirs  of  General  Grant  it  is  quite  plain 
to  be  seen  that  his  achievements  were  largely  due  to  his 
personal  attention  to  details ;  where  it  was  possible 
he  personally  saw  his  subordinate  officers,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  situation  gave  his  instructions 
face  to  face. 

If  the  Sunday-school  had  been  born  of  worthy  Rob- 
ert Raikes  at  Gloucester,  England,  or  of  any  mere 
man,  it  could  not  have  survived  in  the  cold  and  hun- 
ger and  pe'rils  from  within  and  without  through  which 
it  has  come.  , 

Many  clergymen , and  laym,en — thank  God,  not  all! 
— have  figured  it  over  ,  counted  it  up  and  dropped  it, 
picked  it  up  again  and  dropped  it.  The  fact  is,  it  can- 
not be  counted  up  in  a  worldly  way.  It  was  given  by 
the  divine  Father  to  ancient  Israel,  and  a  spiritual 
arithmetic  is  needed  to  measure  the  divine  leaven  still 
remaining  in  it,  much  hindered  but  not  totally  destroy- 
ed. It  has  suffered  from  ignorance,  indifference,  spas- 
motic  and  languid  interest,  but  it  has  always  had  a 
small  remnant  of  God's  earnest  and  active  souls  whose 
faith  has  never  flagged  nor  failed,  and  they  have  not 
been  without  reward. 


The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  new 
awakening  of  interest  throughout  the  world  in  ad- 
vancing Sunday-school  plans  and  programs. 

The  heart  of  the  improvement  in  methods  and  re- 
sults is  in  the  unanimous  concentration  of  its  leaders 
everywhere  to  insist  upon  the  training  of  teachers 
and  grading  of  schools.  Pledged  to  this  advanced  idea 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  International  Conven- 
tion held  at  Toronto  in  June  last  reported  the  existence 
of  141,112  Sunday-schools,  with  1,457,483  teachers 
and  11,251,009  scholars,  connected  with  125,000 
churches.  Supervising  this  work  are  the  denomi- 
national societies  and  boards  in  their  respective  fields. 

Also  a  state  or  territorial  organization  in  each  of 
the  states  and  territories — for  example,  Pennsylvania 
(of  which  I  know  best)  has  each  of  its  sixty-seven 
counties  organized,  and  in  many  of  these  counties  there 
are  township  organizations  to  promote  institutes, 
councils  upon  teaching  and  methods,  conducted  bv 
field  secretaries  and  visiting  teachers  and  Christian 
workers.  The  teachers'  normal  classes  conducted  last 
year  had  in  them  3,732  students.  913  of  whom  com- 
pleted the  course  and  received  the  state  diploma  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Philadelphia,  attended  by  up- 
ward of  1,400  delegates  a  month  ago.  The  forty-seven 
state  organizations  are  federated  in  the  International 
Interdenominational  Association,  that  unifies, strength- 
ens, supports,  and  leads  in  the  Sunday-school  work. 

There  is  much  in  the  outlook  to  encourage,  and 
much  more  to  criticise  in  present  conditions— too 
much,  far  too  much,  is  expected  of  the  Sunday-school, 
hampered  as  it  is  by  the  low  and  hasty  conceptions  of 
its  place  and  possibilities. 

I  fear  for  Christianity  far  less  from  the  infidelity 
and  skepticism  of  the  times  than  from  the  indifference 
and  incompetence  of  church  officials,  upon  whom 
largely  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  dry  church  wells 
and  church  machinery  rust  from  nonuse. 

By  all  the  tests  of  the  years  the  Sunday-school  has 
proved  its  excellence  as  the  agency  in  chief  of  pioneer 
evangelization  in  city  and  country. 

What  the  great  Methodist  Church  did  in  its  early 
days  by  planting  Sunday-schools,  and  by  circuit 
preachers  in  making  churches  out  of  them ;  what  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  is  still  doing  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  has  had  more  to  do  than  we  shall  ever 
know — more  than  forts  and  fleets — in  safeguarding  the 
American  nation. 

Out  of  city  mission  Sunday-schools  outlying 
churches  are  born.  The  work  is  not  all  done  yet,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  better  done.  To  briefly  summarize 
the  whole  situation : 

1.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  old-time  insistence 
on  religious  instruction  in  the  home  is  not  in  the  plan, 
or  at  least  in  the  program,  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  the  youth  and  young  men  and  women 
must  find  Bible  interlocutory  teaching  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  Bible  Unions,  or  not  get  it  at  all. 

3.  That  the  Sunday-school  fires  burn  low  in  a 
large,  percentage  of  the  churches,  and  the  growing 
youth  run  away  from  what  is  offered  as  the  hungry 
rats  run  from  an  empty  barn. 

'4.  That  the  twentieth  century,  with  its  great  en- 
largement of  facilities  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
private  schools ;  with  its  vast  expansion  in  railroad, 
financial,  and  general  business  enterprises,  demands 
that  the  universal  Church  call  upon  its  Christian  men 
to  think  straight,  see  clearly,  and  pull  themselves  to- 
gether for  a  forward  movement  in  everything  that  per- 
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tains  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  Sunday-schools,  and 
Christian  Associations,  with  at  least  the  same  patriot- 
ism for  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  cherished  for  our 
national  government. 

5.  That  the  initial  steps  must  be  the  revival  within 
the  Church  in  re-creating  the  men  needed  in  leadership, 
that  they  may  give  themselves  in  larger  measure  to 
Christian  work,  rather  than  give  their  wealth  alone. 

6.  That  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the 
old  organizations  of  the  Church  if  put  in  working  order 
and  kept  going. 

7.  That  each  church  and  Sunday-school  be  urged 
to  give  the  year  1906  to  bringing  in  the  tithes  and  prov- 
ing the  promise  of  God  in  church  work  by  magnifying 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  cutting  out  for  one  year 
everything  that  does  not  distinctly  connect  with  it. 

8.  That  as  directors  must  direct  in  insurance 
companies,  the  overseers  of  the  Church  must  oversee, 
or  perils  and  loss  will  bring  to  judgment  all  who  have 
accepted  personal  official  relationship  therewith. 

9.  That  grateful  as  we  must  ever  be  to  the  godly 
men  and  women  who  have  given  unsalaried  service  to 
the  Church  and  its  schools,  it  is  in  this  age  vital,  if  the 
Sunday-schools  are  to  be  resurrected,  sustained,  and 
lifted  to  higher  usefulness,  that  not  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  the  teacher's  place  without  first 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  pastor  or  his  repre- 
sentative of  being  properly  qualified  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  fair  ability  to  impart  that  knowledge 
to  others.  It  is  recommended  that  it  were  better  to 
combine  classes  under  good  teachers  rather  than  have 
small  classes  with  poor  teachers. 

10.  That,  inasmuch  as  by  general  average  not 
more  than  one  out  of  fifteen  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  church  attend  Bible  classes,  an  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous effort  be  made  by  the  office  bearers  of  each 
church  to  interest  parents,  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
assist  the  teachers  in  bringing  the  proper  influence  up- 
on members  of  their  own  families. 

11.  That  the  movement  going  on  in  the  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  theological  seminaries  to  establish 
foundations  for  Bible  pedagogy  and  the  beginning  of 
courses  of  instruction  for  Sunday-school  management 
and  teacher  training  are  most  commendable  and 
worthy  of  all  encouragement. 

12.  That  wherever  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  local 
teachers'  meeting  it  be  urged  upon  the  churches  of  a 
district  to  unite  within  their  denomination  for  a  union 
teachers'  meeting,  under  a  competent  teacher,  who 
may  have  to  be  compensated  by  the  churches  for  the 
service  rendered. 

13.  That  we  regard  federation  in  Church  work  as 
one  of  the  most  potential  means  of  securing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
freedom  from  employment,  giving  opportunities  to 
engage  in  Bible  study  and  Bible  work,  in  improving 
our  Sunday-schools  in  teacher  training,  adult,  and 
other  graded  classes,  and  in  labors  for  civic  righteous- 
ness. 

The  battle  is  on,  and  this  federation  council  sum- 
mons us.  General  Grant  said,  when  discussing  a  de- 
feat at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloah,  "Whoever  first 
assumes  the  offensive  is  sure  to  win."  He  did  it.  He 
won. 


Dr.  William  A.  Quale,  one  of  the  pastors  in 
Chicago,  says  "Leprosy  would  be  a  community  com- 
fort and  safety  compared  with  the  saloon." 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

The  United  States  Geographer,  connected  with  the 
geological  survey,  will  publish  soon  a  new  edition  of 
the  dictionary  of  altitudes.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  has  ad- 
vanced information  and  in  a  recent  article  gives  figures 
which  will  interest  many  Pacific  coast  readers.  We 
condense  his  article  as  follows : 

"Several  important  mountains  have  been  measured 
more  accurately,  particularly  Mount  Whitney,  Mount 
Rainier  and  the  high  peaks  of  Alaska.  Rainier  is 
14,363  feet  in  height,  instead  of  14,444,  as  given  in  the 
guide  books  and  railway  advertisements,  which  have 
accepted  a  measurement  made  by  the  coast  survey 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Mount  Whitney  is 
14,449  feet  high,  and  the  highest  peak  in  California, 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  highest  in  the  United  States 
proper,  as  has  been  supposed,  because  Mount  Dicker- 
man,  in  Washington,  is  found  to  be  15,766  feet  in 
height. 

Mount  Shasta  is  14.380  feet  and  exceeds  Rainier  by 
seventeen  feet,  according  to  the  latest  measurements. 
Oregon  falls  short  of  her  claims.  She  has  no  mountain 
over  12,000.  Mount  Hood,  according  to  an  old 
measurement,  has  been  given  as  11,  932,  but,  according 
to  a  new  measurement,  has  been  depressed  to  II,  225 
feet. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  is 
Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska.  It  has  been  known  for 
years,  having  been  discovered  by  a  prospector  named 
Dickey,  who  claimed  that  it  was  more  than  20,000  feet, 
and  filled  the  newspapers  with  glowing  descriptions  of 
its  grandeur.  The  geological  survey  sent  Robert 
Muldrow  up  to  measure  it,  and  he  vindicated  the  un- 
trained judgment  of  the  miner,  making  it  20,464  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  se;i,  and  the  highest  peak  north 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  for 
many  years  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
United  States,  now  ranks  second,  although  Dr.  Gannett 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  higher  points  may  yet  be 
found  in  Alaska.  So  far  as  the  measurements  have 
gone  there  are  no  others  over  17,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  United  States: 

Feet. 

McKinley   (Alaska)    20,464 

St.  Elias  (Alaska) 18,024 

Blackburn    (Alaska)     16,140 

Crillon  (Alaska)    15,900 

Vancouver   (Alaska)    15,666 

Dickerman   (Washington)    15,766 

Fairweather  (Alaska)    •  • *5,292 

Whitney    (California)    I4,5°2 

Shasta   (California)    14.380 

Rainier    (Washington)    I4.363 

Williamson    (California)     14,5°° 

Elbert  Peak   (Colorado)    14421 

Massive  (Colorado)   M424 

Gray's  Peak  (Colorado)    14,34* 

Torey    (Colorado)    M.336 

Blanca   (Colorado)    14.39° 

Fisherman's  Peak  (California)    14448 

Tyndall    (California)    14.386 

There  are  317  peaks  in  the  United  States  more  than 
12,000  feet  in  height,  188  more  than  13,000,  67  more 
than  14,000,  and  7  more  than  15,000. 

Several  peaks  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Canadian 
Alaska  exceed  12,000  feet,  and  the  Canadian  Diction- 
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ary  of  Altitudes  gives  several  more  than  13,000  feet, 
but  Dr.  Gannett  says  it  is  very  inaccurate  and  that 
these  altitudes  are  generally  based  upon  guess  work. 

Alaska,  so  far  as  measurements  have  been  taken, 
has  twenty-three  peaks  over  10,000  feet  high,  seven- 
teen over  11,000,  fifteen  over  12,000,  eleven  over  13,000, 
and  six  over  15,000  : 

McKinley 20,464 

St.   Elias 18,024 

Blackburn    16,140 

Crillon 15,900 

Vancouver 15,666 

Fairweather 15,292 

Washington  comes  next  to  Alaska  with  nineteen 
peaks  over  7,000,  eleven  over  8,000  and  six  over  10,000. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Dickerman,  15,766;  Rainier, 
14,363,  and  Adams,  12,470. 

California  has  several  splendid  groups,  with  fifty- 
five  peaks  over  12,000,  twenty-three  over  13,000  and 
twelve  over  14,000,  as  follows : 

Whitney    - I4,5°2 

Williamson     14,5°° 

Fisherman's    1 14448 

Tyndall 14,386 

North   Palisade    14,282 

Jordan    ■ i4-275 

Sill    14,198 

Split  Mountain i4,T46 

Corcoran    I4>°93 

Middle   Palisade    14,070 

Garden     14,000 

Montana  has  no  very  high  mountains.  The  high- 
est, Electric  Peak,  is  11,155  *eet-  It  received  its  name 
in  1872  when  Dr.  Gannett  was  caught  on  the  summit 
in  a  thunder-storm,  and  thought  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end. 

"I  had  set  up  my  theodolite  and  hung  my  baro- 
meter >to  measure  the  altitude,"  said  he,  "when  I  began 
to  feel  curious  tinglings  in  my  fingers  and  toes.  Every 
hair  on  my  head  and  face  stood  on  end,  and  when  I  put 
my  eye  to  the  theodolite  I  received  a  shock  that  nearly 
paralyzed  me.  The  rocks  began  to  sing  like  a  thou- 
sand swarms  of  bees  and  the  atmosphere  was  snapping 
and  cracking  with  the  electricity.  I  fled  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  everything 
behind  until  the  shower  was  over,  when  I  went  back 
and  gathered  up  my  tools  and  made  my  observations. 

"No,  the  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  that  peak, 
you  feel  it  in  all  high  altitudes  in  thunderstorms." 

Colorado  is  really  the  mountain  state  of  the  Union, 
and  although  its  peaks  do  not  reach  so  high  as  some  of 
those  in  Washington,  California,  and  Alaska,  it  has 
more  of  them.  There  are  407  mountains  in  the  state 
more  than  10,000  feet  high;  395  more  than  11,000  feet, 
233  more  than  12,000,  149  more  than  13,000  and  33 
niore  than  14,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  that 
exceed  14,000: 

Feet. 

Mount  Massive   i4,424 

Elbert   Peak I4,42i 

Blanca    • M.39° 

Harvard     I4-375 

Laplata    H-342 

Gray's    Peak •  •  •  •  14-341 

Torrey    Peak : 14,336 

Evans     14.300 

Lincoln    i4-297 

Buckskin 14.296 

Uncompahgre     i4-,2\i) 


Long's    Peak ,. I4>271 

Castle    Peak I4,259 

Glacier     i4,243 

Crestone     Peak 14,233 

Princeton     14,196 

Yale 14,187 

Baldy 14,176 

Holy    Cross 14,170 

Sneffels 14,158 

Pike's    Peak 14,108 

San     Luis 1 14,100 

Red  Cloud  Peak 14,092 

Eolus    1 14.079 

Culebra 14,069 

Kit  Carson  Peak 14,100 

Simpson     .  . .  . 14,055 

Sherman    14,048 

Stewart's    Peak 14,032 

Handies'     Peak , 14,008 

New  Mexico  has  thirty-two  peaks  over  10,000  feet, 
eleven  over  12,000  and  the  following  are  over  13,000: 
Truchas,  13,275;  Las  Trucas,  13,150;  Toas,  13,145. 

The  highest  peak  in  Arizona  is  the  San  Francisco, 
near  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  12,794. 
Thomas  Peak  is  11,496,  but  there  is     no  other     over 

10,000. 

1 

The  "Soo"  canal,  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  con- 
necting Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  is  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
American  Northwest.  In  1840  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Superior  consisted  of  a  Cleveland  fishing  schooner  and 
the  American  fur  company's  brig,  "John  Jacob  Astor." 
Last  year  there  passed  through  the  St.  Mary's  canal 
16,120  vessels.  They  carried  31,546,106  tons  of  freight, 
valued  at  $340,000,000.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  38,000.  The  history  of  the  canal  is  crowd- 
ed with  the  demands  and  emergencies  created  by  this 
great  traffic  and  its  rapid  growth.  Michigan  tried  to 
dig  a  canal  around  the  St.  Mary's  falls  in  1839,  but  was 
stopped  by  federal  troops.  In  1852,  however,  the 
federal  government  gave  a  grant  of  750,000  acres  of 
land  in  aid  of  a  waterway,  and  in  1855  the  first  "Soo" 
canal  was  opened.  It  remained  state  property  until 
1881,  when  the  United  States  took  it  over  and  built  a 
second  lock,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  In 
1896  another  lock,  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  ad- 
mitting vessels  drawing  21  feet  of  water,  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  Meantime,  in  Canadian  waters, 
the  Dominion  government  had  constructed  a  lock 
1. 000  by  80  feet.  The  three  locks  are  crowded  with 
traffic,  which  they  handle  without  toll.  If  the  present 
increase  in  traffic  and  in  the  size  of  freight  carried  on 
the  great  lakes  continues,  it  is  inevitable  that  still 
larger  locks  will  have  to  be  built  at  the  "Soo."  It  also 
is  probable  that  in  this  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand there  will  be  competition,  in  size,  at  least,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ments. But  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
content  merely  with  providing  a  way  for  carrying 
freight  by  water  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  ports  of 
the  lakes.  From  Duluth  and  Superior  to  Chicago,  to 
Cleveland,  to,  Detroit,  to  Buffalo  is  simply  the  first 
stage  in  the  finished  waterway  from  Duluth  to  the  sea. 
The  problem  is  not  too  great  for  American  energy  and 
enterprise.  The  water  traffic  now  knocking  at  our 
inland  doors  on  its  way  to  foreign  lands  without  trans- 
shipment before  long  must  find  those  doors  open  and 
the  way  clear. 
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Oakland  First. — Many  reports  are  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  has  received  a  call  to  a 
large  church  in  the  East. 

Redding.— The  young  people  of  this  church  have 
lately  given  a  reception  to  their  new  pastor,  Rev. 
Victor  Demaree  and  wife.  About  eighty  were  present. 
Santa.  Rosa.— The  local  paper  says  that  Rev.  Wm. 
Martin  is  made  anxious  by  the  unrest  reported  from 
China,  as  his  son  Craig  Martin,  who  went  t'rom  the 
University  of  California  about  a  year  ago.  is  in  the 
interior  of  that  country. 

Sacramento.— The  Fremont  Park  Church  antici- 
pates holding  service  in  the  auditorium  of  their  new 
church  in  the  near  future.  The  carpet  and  pews  have 
already  been  purchased  and  a  new  sidewalk  is  being 
laid  around  the  building.  With  the  exception  of  an 
organ  this  will  complete  the  equipment  of  their  new 
church  house.  Rev.  Sherman,  the  pastor,  is  praying 
that  their  first  communion  service  in  the  new  auditor- 
ium may  be  marked  by  a  large  number  of  confessions 
of  Christ  by  members  of  the  congregation  not  openly 
identified  with  His  cause.  J.  E.  W. 

San  Jose,  First.— Friday  evening,  the  l6th  of 
February,  Rev.  Harmon  H.  McQuilkin  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  San  Jose.  Rev.  John 
W.  Dinsmore,  D.  D.,oreached  the  sermon,  Rev.  Thorn- 
ton A.  Mills,  Ph.  D.,  as  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  pre- 
sided and  made  the  prayer  of  installation.  Rev.  Moses 
Noerr  charged  the  pastor  and  Rev.  Walter  Hayes  of 
Palo  Alto  charged  the  people.  The  congregation  was 
well  represented,  the  service  throughout  was  full  of 
spiritual  power,  and  pastor  and  people  are  greatly 
encouraged  at  the  evidences  of  awakening  interest  in 
every  department  of  the  church.  Mr.  McQuilkin  has 
been  for  the  past  six  years  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


to  break  up  the  work.  Excursions  came  in  from  the 
country.  The  pavilion  was  packed  for  the  closing 
service.  The  results  cannot  be  measured.  Something 
like  300  conversions  were  reported.  But  the  result  is 
especially  marked  in  the  awakening  of  church  members 
and  the  new  life  which  is  manifest  in  all  the  churches. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  public  conscience  has 
been  aroused. 

In  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Bulgin,  the  pastors 
of  seven  churches  have  signed  resolutions  expressing 
their  gratitude  for  his  work,  and  their  confidence  in 
him  as  a  Christian  Evangelist. 


REVIVAL   SERVICES  IN   EUREKA. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  31st,  Rev.  E.  J.  Bulgin  and 
his  singer,  Prof.  Gates,  began  a  series  of  evangelistic 
services  in  Eureka  which  were  concluded  Jan.  23rd. 
These  workers  came  to  Eureka  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Christian,  and  Scandinavian  (M.  E.  )  Churches.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  largest  auditorium  in  the 
city.  Dr.  Bulgin  preached  the  old  time  gospel.  He  i 
a  deep  student  of  th.-  Bible,  and  what  he  finds  as  the 
Word  of  God  he  preaches  without  fear  or  favor.  H;> 
discourses  abound  in  rugged,  homely  illustrations 
which  remind  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Prof.  Gate , 
is  an  able  choir  director  and  his  solos  were  alwavs 
appropriate.  There  were  conversions  from  almost  the 
first  service  throughout  the  entire  time.  There  was 
also  a  gradual  rise  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the 
Christian  workers. 

One  noteworthy  feature  was  the  opposition  which 
arose  in  some  quarters.  Eureka  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  "wide  open  towr  ."  Dr.  Bulgin's  in- 
dictment of  the  saloon  and  his  denunciations  of  sin  cut 
home.  When  his  statements  could  not  be  overthrown, 
his  opponents  criticised  his  language.  The  press  re- 
ports sent  out,  where  they  sought  to  be  detrimental  to 
Dr.  Bulgin,  were  wholly  false.     The  opposition  failed 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham  gave  a  paper  before  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministerial  Union,  Monday,  Feb.   1.9th,  upon 
"Some  things  learned  and  some  unlearned  in  over  three 
decades  of   Ministerial   work."     Mr.    Burnham   thinks 
he  has  served  a  longer  term  in  the  ministry  than  any 
minister  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    In  the  Napa  valley  however,  are  Dr.  Nutchel 
and  Dr.  Wylie  with  terms  of  three  and  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.     Mr.  Burnham  said  that  the  ministry  as 
a  profession  had  no  charm  for  him  but  as  a  calling  of 
God  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  his  vocation. 
Among  the  things  learned  upon  which  the  years 
have  set  their  approval  are:     1.  The  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints.     This  old  wine  of  the  incarnation 
satisfies  his  own  thirst  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  proffer  it 
to  others.     2.  Experience  has  taught  him  the  value  of 
a  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.     3.  Years 
increase  his  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  information 
in  God's  Holy  Word.     4.  The  pastor's  place  is  that  of 
a  leader  in  the  working  force  of  a  church.     5.  Steady 
work  along  approved  lines  will  accomplish  more  than 
sensational  clap-trap.     6.  A  wide  experience,  with  Jew 
and   Gentile,  saint  and  sinner,  reveals  a  trace  of  the 
divine  image  in  all.     No  habits  of  life  or  condition  of 
morals  entirely  effaces  it.     7.  The  value  of  books.    Mr. 
Burnham  has  never  personally  had  a  financial  problem 
but  he  has  seen  the  folly  of  ministers  running  in  debt 
and  of  catering  to  a  few  of  the  wealthy.     The  old  coat 
may  be  "shiny"  but  it  will   reflect  honesty  which   is 
wiser  than  a  display  in  mortgaged  finery. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Warner  will  give  a  paper  next  Monday, 
Feb.  26th,  on  John's  Conception  of  Christ. 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 
Rev.  Leland  H.  Tracy,  '05,  is  making  good  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  in  his  work 
at  Aguadilla,  Porto  Rico.  He  recently  conducted  his 
first  communion  service,  using  the  Spanish  language. 
Besides  his  own  church  at  Aguadilla  which  numbers 
three  hundred  members,  he  has  an  outstation  eight 
miles  distant  which  he  reaches  on  horseback,  and  is 
opening  another  six  miles  distant  in  another  direction. 
Several  weeks  ago  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  all  the 
other  missionaries  of  Porto  Rico  were  gathered  by  the 
Home  Board  at  San  Juan  to  enjoy  a  conference  of  four 
days  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
D.  D.  They  declared  it  a  great  treat  to  hear  a  sermon 
in  English  and  especially  such  sermons  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man preaches. 

Dr.  Day  delivered  his  lecture  entitled  "Among  the 
German  People"  at  Corning,  Friday  evening  the  9th. 

Rev..  R.  A.  Crichton  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  church  at  Healdsburg,  recently  received 
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five  new  members  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Rev.  George  G.  Eldredge,  '96,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  San  Francisco,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the 
Commencement  Address  at  the  approaching  Com- 
mencement. 

Rev.  William  C.  Gunn,  '97,  has  been  holding  inter- 
esting and  profitable  revival  services  in  his  church  at' 
Auburn,  Wash.  He  has  been  assisted  by  Rev. 
William  Kirkhope,  '96. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Templeton,  '00,  of  Enterprise,  Or.,  has 
the  only  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Wallowa 
county,  Oregon.  He  has  gathered  about  him  a  large 
number  of  young  people.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  even- 
ing there  were  one  hundred  present  to  hear  an  address 
by  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Sharp,  young  people's  secretary  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr.  Sharp  himself  took  two 
years  of  his  theological  course  in  our  Seminary.  He  is 
a  young  man  greatly  beloved  by  all  and  is  doing  a  fine 
work  among  the  young  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  engagement  of  Rev.  Clarence  D.  Harriott,  '02, 
of  Hangchow,  China,  and  Miss  Lillian  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Archibald  Taylor  of  Oakland,  has 
just  been,  announced.  Miss  Taylor  is  a  member  of  tfie 
Brooklyn  Church,  Oakland,  and  is  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian character.  She  received  her  missionary  training 
at  Northfield,  Mass.  She  will  probably  sail  for  China 
sometime  during  the  coming  summer,  where  the 
wedding  will  take  place. 


THE  AMERICAN   BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the 
ninety  years  of  its  history,  which  it  is  preparing  to  cel- 
ebrate, have  been  more  than  $31,000,000,  yet  it  is  in 
debt  in  its  ninetieth  year,  but  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
making  strenuous  effort  to  be  free  from  debt,  and  to 
have  an  income  which  will  warrant  an  increase  of 
work  when  its  fiscal  year  closes  March  31st.  It  is  now 
calling  special  attention  to  its  work  and  states  that  it 
issued  last  year  1,831,096  cooies  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
various  polyglot  populations  of  the  United  States  now 
call  for  the  Scriptures  in  at  least  fifty  languages  and 
the  number  and  variety  increase  every  year.  The  last 
attempt  of  the  Society  made  1882-90  to  supply  our  own 
country  with  Bibles  cost  the  Society  for  colportage 
and  freight  alone  $404,609,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
the  books  donated.  There  are  in  the  United  States  616 
auxiliary  societies  carrying  on  the  work  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution. The  agency  which  has  colnorteurs  work- 
ing especially  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
circulates  about  20,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  a  year. 

The  Society  is  at  work  today  in  Brazil  on  the 
Portuguese  Scriptures;  in  Peru  on  Scriptures  for  the 
Quechua  Indians ;  in  China  on  a  number  of  Chinese 
dialects.  It  has  published  what  may  become  one  ot 
the  greatest  Chinese  Bibles,  the  version  of  Bishop 
Schereschewsky.  It  is  also  at  work  in  Africa  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  Zulu ;  in  Turkey  on  the  Turkish  texts  and 
the  correction  of  the  Arabic  Version ;  in  Korea  on  the 
Korean  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Philippines  on  the  Illa- 
cono,  Pampanga,  Cebuan  and  other  dialects ;  in  Siam, 
in  the  Siam  and  Laos  languages.  Constantinople, 
Beirut,  Bangkok,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama  are  centers 
of  its  foreign  printing.  Scriptures  for  the  blind  are 
circulated,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Mex- 
ico, in  Brazil,  in  South  America  and  in  Turkey. 

Sometimes  the  colporteurs  use  boats,-  as  in  Siam. 
Sometimes  they  ford  streams  with  mules  as  in  Bolivia. 
Sometimes  they  go  with  bullock  carts.     By  every  con- 


veyance imaginable  the  Bibles  are  carried  into  every 
land. 

There  were  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society  last 
year  over  400  of  these  travelers,  many  of  them  away 
from  home  months  at  a  time  journeying  in  strange  vil- 
lages, meeting  with  persecution,  stoned,  spit  upon, 
beaten  with  stripes,  tied  up  by  the  thumbs,  as  some 
were  in  China  before  the  last  Boxer  uprising.  In 
China  alone  last  year  these  colporteurs  visited  18,770 
places.  In  the  Turkish  empire  they  visited  2,506  dif- 
ferent places. 

Every  missionary  society  in  the  world  bears  witness 
to  this  pioneer  work  of  the  Bible  societies.  The  col- 
portage of  the  society,  its  foreign  manufactures,  and 
all  its  interests  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
are  under  the  care  of  all  foreign  representatives  repre- 
senting the  following  agencies :  The  Levant,  La  Plata, 
Japan,  China,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Korea,  Siam  and  Laos, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indian  Agency  (Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico),  and  the  Philippines. 


Cfyvitstian  fen&eat>or  ^Sertrice. 


Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier. 

Topic:  What  Is  True  Happiness?   The  Worldly  Idea; 

The  Christian  Idea.     Luke  vi:  20-26;  I  John  ii: 

12-17;  II  Cor.  vi:io;  Phil.  iv:4-7. 

(Consecration  Meeting.) 

Taken  in  its  essential  meaning,  happiness  is  not 
the  Christian  ideal  of  the  supreme  good.  The  better 
word  to  express  this  is  blessedness,  and  it  is  termed 
such  in  those  pivotal  passages,  the  first  Psalm  and  the 
Beatitudes.  Happiness  is  an  earthly  conception,  an 
idea  of  well-being  and  prosperity  iwithout  that  of  rela- 
tions with  God.  Happiness  as  an  ideal  carries  us  back 
to  the  ethics  of  non-Christian  nations  and  has  for  its 
postulates  sensual  and  materialistic  conceptions  of 
good. 

But,  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  synonym  of  blessed- 
ness— one  in  which  it  is  quite  commonly  used  by  Chris- 
tian writers — there  is  no  objection  to  the  term,  for 
in  such  a  sense  it  merely  defines  that  peace  that  pass- 
eth  all  understanding,  that  joy  that  is  experienced 
often  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  tribulation,  and  that 
calm  and  poise  of  spirit  which  a  Christian  experiences 
who  realizes  that  complete  blessedness  is  not  possible 
in  this  relative  world,,  but  is  the  hope  of  a  world  to 
come. 

True  happiness  therefore,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the 
worldly  sort.  The  Christian's  happiness  is  often  "par- 
adoxical."' It  is  found  in  those  chings  which  the  world 
counts  foolishness.  The  Master  found  his  joy  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Beatitudes.  Paul  found  his  not  always 
in  his  abounding  but  in  his  suffering  want,  as  well. 
The  world  finds  its  happiness  in  success  at  whatever 
cost,  in  pushing  to  the  front,  in  David  Harum's  maxim 
of  doing  to  the  other  fellow  what  he  would  like  to  do 
to  you  and  doing  it  first,  in  believine  in  the  right  of 
might,  in  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  human  strength, 
nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  native  joy  in  this 
line  of  seeking.  The  Christian  idea  of  happiness,  how- 
ever, takes  a  different  path.  It  believes  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul's  final  words  to  the  Phillipian  disciples,  in 
"Whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
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are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virture  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things"  and  finds  a  joy  in 
them  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  cost. 

There  are  several  standards  of  earthly  happiness 
exemplified  in  the  Bible.  That  of  the  glutton  is  one. 
To  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  is  his  ideal,  and  having 
these  his  cup  is  full.  There  is  a  transient  joy  in 
worldly  pleasure.  It  tickles  the  palate  and  tricks  the 
mind,  but  when  indulged  for  its  own  sake  it  soon  palls 
on  the  taste  and  often  like  the  red  cup  which  it  so  fre- 
quently employs  at  last,  "it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder." 

The  miser's  is  another.  Such  is  delineated  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  fool  in  the  gospel  of  Luke.  There 
was  an  ephemeral  happiness  in  pulling  down  those 
barns  that  he  might  build  greater  and  in  counting  over 
his  heaps  of  burnished  gold1,  no  doubt.  We  all  love  the 
shimmer  of  the  twenties  and  to  note  that  our  bank  ac- 
counts, if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  such  are  in- 
creasing, and  to  add  ranch  to  ranch  and  stock  to  stock, 
is  agreeable.  To  get  rich  in  a  horse  trade  has  a  kind 
of  joy  in  it  and  no  doubt  David  Harum  enjoyed  put- 
ting away  those  mortgages  in  his  safe,  but  one  mo- 
ment of  the  happiness  he  experienced  when  he  set 
fire  to  that  poor  woman's  mortgage  instead  of  turning 
her  out  of  doors  on  a  winter's  day,  undoubtedly  out- 
weighed it  all.  There  is  a  joy  in  getting  rich,  no 
doubt,  for  those  who  know  the  way,  but  Christian  rich 
men  will  tell  you  that  their  true  blessedness  consists 
in  being  almoners  of  God's  bounty,  which  their  dili- 
gence has  helped  to  reap,  but  which  they  could  not 
have  gained  had  he  not  implanted  the  faculty  within 
their  brains. 

Their  is  a  joy  in  culture,  for  culture's  sake.  The 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  of  Paui's  day,  as  the  men  of 
Athens,  liked  new  things  and  rejoiced  in  an  argument. 
The  bookworm  enjoys  his  library  and  often  prefers  it 
to  a  walk  over  a  lonely  road  to  see  a  sick  friend  or  call 
upon  a  soul  in  need.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  being 
accounted  wise  and  learned,  but  how  much  better,  like 
Paul,  to  enlist  such  culture  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  and  how  much  truer  the  happiness  in  so.  doing. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  depending  upon  one's 
own  strength,  in  being  the  "architects  of  one's  own 
fortune."  A  noted  astronomer  might  perhaps  smile  as 
he  wrote  that  "he  had  no  need  for  God  in  his  system," 
but  how  much  more  lasting  the  joy  of  one  who  could 
write : 

"The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  His  perfec- 
tion; 

The  world  is  a  rose  bud  from  the  bower  of  His 
beauty ; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  from  the  light  of  His  wisdom 

And  the  sky  a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  His  power." 

How  much  deeper  is  the  happiness  of  a  Paul  who 
depended  on  Christ  for  his  sufficiency  or  earlier  of  a 
Moses  who  could1  say,  "Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel,  who 
is  like  unto  thee,  O,  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the 
shield  of  thy  help. 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Haie,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Unitarians  in  the. 
United  States,  was  not  only  soundly  converted,  but  bears 
personal  testiitcny  to  that  fact.  Professor  Hale  is  at  the 
head  of  ;he  English  Department  in  Union  College.  This 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Church  at  large.  Unitarianism 
has  stood  all  these  years  for  ethical  religion  and  practically 
against  the  validity  of  Christian  experience. 


CURRENT  EVENT  AND  COMMENT. 
Timely  Topics  from  Various  Sources. 

Miss  Minetta  Taylor,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  for  years 
professor  of  romance  languages  in  De  Pauw  Univers- 
ity, speaks  fluently  twenty-two  different  tongues,  is 
able  to  converse  fairly  well  in  nine  others,  and  can  read 
four  more. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  gives  away  each  year  in 
various  charities  fully  half  a  million  dollars.  She  is 
assisted  in  selecting  the  objects  of  her  gifts  and  in  dis- 
tributing them  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Altman,  a  young 
Vassar  graduate.  The  wisdom  of  their  distribution  is 
generally  conceded. 

United  States  Consul  Harris,  at  Mannheim,  says 
that  a  typewriting  machine  has  been  invented  in 
Germany  which  prints  syllables  and  short  words  in- 
stead of  single  letters,  attains  much  greater  speed  than 
others,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  revolutionize  the  art  of 
typewriting. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  department  of 
commerce  and  labor  the  aggregate  volume  of  internal 
commerce  during  1905  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  for 
any  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  report  says :  "The  greatly  increased  activities  in 
the  iron,  steel  and  copper  industries  were  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  having  caused  iron  production,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  commercial  sources,  to  advance  40  per 
cent  and  copper  nearly  15  per  cent  over  a  similar 
production  in  1904." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Pittsburg,  indorsed  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  in  creating  a  "Department 
of  Church  and  Labor,"  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions:  "Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  recommend  that  all  affiliated  state  and  central 
bodies  exchange  fraternal  delegates  with  the  various 
state  and  city  ministerial  associations  wherever 
practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  labor  union  movement  of  America." 

That  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  painless  slaughter  of 
the  incurably  afflicted  is  based  on  something  more  than 
idle  talk,  is  apparent  from  the  actual  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  Ohio  Legislature  legalizing  the  practice. 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  measure,  it  is  stated,  "a 
person  of  sound  mind  who  is  sick  unto  death  and  who 
is  suffering  unbearable  agony  can  request  the  attend- 
ing physician  to  put  a  period  to  the  patient's  existence" 
and  the  doctor  can  comply  with  the  request,  if  so 
minded,  with  full  sanction  of  the  law.  The  bill  is 
proposed  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Anna  Hall,  who  has 
figured  as  high  priestess  of  tfi2  "new  humanitarian- 
ism." 

Soap  making  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  Cincinnati  and  the  output  and  sales  for  1905 
are  estimated  at  $21,500,000.  Statisticians  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  had  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  satisfactory  figures  on  shipments,  because  much  of 
this  product  is  shipped  as  general  merchandise  and  its 
identity  lost,  but  they  estimated  an  increase,  of  about 
10  per  cent  over  1904.  Nearly  150,000  tons  of  soap 
was  made  in  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year  and  four- 
fifths  of  it  went  to  foreign  markets.  A  prominent 
manufacturer  said :  "I  believe  today  the  soap  manu- 
facturers in  Cincinnati  are  doing  more  to  advertise  and 
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make  Cincinnati  famous  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  industry  established  in  the  city. 
There  are  approximately  240,000  groceries  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  go  into  any  one  of  these  and  not  find  some  kind  of 
Cincinnati  soap  represented  on  their  shelves  and  ad- 
vertised in  their  stores." 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  gasoline  motor 
engine  ever  constructed  is  in  process  of  building  at 
present  at  the  Akron  plant  of  the  Wellman-Seaver- 
M organ  Company.  It  is  being  built  for  a  motor  car 
for  the  Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central  railroads, 
which  is  under  construction  in  order  that  these  roads 
may  attempt  to  recover  or  hold  the  large  amount  of 
passenger  traffic  now  accorded  to  the  interurban  lines. 
The  car  that  is  being  built  will  be  45  feet  long  and  will 
weigh  500  tons.  It  will  contain  eight  cylinders,  with 
200-horsepower  for  locomotion.  The  car  will  accom- 
modate practically  the  same  number  of  passengers  as 
the  large  interurban  trolly  cars,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
greater  speed  can  be  maintained.  S.  L.  Chase  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  the  patentee  of  the  car,  and  it  is 
being  built  under  the  direction  of  E.  L.  Smith  of 
Jamestown.  Should  the  car  prove  to  be  a  success  after 
a  thorough  test  the  railroad  companies  have  promised 
a  contract  for  25  more  cars  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company. 

President  Roosevelt  is  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  a  convenience  which  has  been  denied  to  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  White  House — namely,  a  literary 
workshop,  where  he  can  secure  seclusion  and  freedom 
from  interruption  if  he  desires.  The  provision  of  this 
"den"  is  the  outcome  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
executive  mansion,  and  the  apartment  which  has  been 
thus  utilized  was  formerly  the  cabinet  room,  and  is, 
consequently,  richer  in  historical  associations  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  The  walls 
of  the  President's  new  study  are  of  a  restful  neutral 
tint,  and  the  immense  portrait  of  George  Washington 
which  hangs  above  the  Colonial  mantel  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  room.  Although 
President  Roosevelt's  literary  work — in  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  phrase — has  been  confined,  since 
he  entered  the  White  House,  largely  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  prefaces  for  certain  books  and  other  labors  of 
love,  it  is  known  that  his  heart  is  still  in  the  work,  and 
he  has  a  number  of  times  during  the  past  year  spoken 
to  friends  of  the  interest  with  which  he  looks  forward 
to  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  Texas,,  an  under- 
taking upon  which  he  hopes  to  enter  after  he  retires 
from  the  Presidency.  Although  President  Roosevelt 
has  prepared  little  manuscript  for  perpetuation  in  book 
form,  he  has  expended  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
preparation  of  his  messages  to  Congress  and  his  public 
addresses.  In  literary  composition,  as  in  every  other 
line  of  public  endeavor,  President  Roosevelt  is  a  very 
rapid  worker.  He  employs  dictation  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  some  of  his 
manuscript  is  penned  with  a  fine-pointed  fountain  pen. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  if  there  was  in  the  country 
any  literary  man  free  from  nervousness,  it  would  be 
President  Roosevelt,  but  nevertheless  there  are  certain 
petty  annoyances  that  "get  on  his  nerves."  One  of 
these  is  the  clamor  of  the  telephone  bell.  Much  of  the 
President's  writing  is  done  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
for  the  reason  that  the  morning  hours  must  needs  be 
given  up  to  callers.  A  favorite  time  for  writing  is  in 
the  hours  just  before  midnight. 


THE     REMARKABLE     JOURNEY     OF     AN 
ORANGE  TREE. 

W.  S.  Harwood  writes  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  February : 

A  few  months  ago  I  saw  in  an  office  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  a  little  orange  tree  about  to  set  out 
upon  what  I  presume  was  the  most  remarkable  jour- 
ney an  orange  tree  ever  made.  It  was  growing  in  a 
wooden  box,  the  whole  tree  being  not  more  than  four 
feet  in  height.  It  was  to  be  inclosed  in  a  strong  red- 
wood case,  with  openings  to  allow  it  breathing  space. 

The  little  tree  was  bound  for  a  far  interior  point  in 
China.  It  would  probably  spend  three  months  on  its 
journey,  would  stay  some  time  in  China,  far  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  the  tourists,  and  then  would  begin  its 
homeward  journey  to  San  Francisco.  Curiously 
enough,  the  tree  was  starting  out  for  China  to  be  cured 
of  a  disease.  It,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other 
California  orange  trees,  had  broken  out  with  a  most 
wretched  affliction  which  was  rapidly  destroying  its 
glossy  green  leaves  and  unfitting  it  for  service.  The 
disease  took  the  form  of  a  tiny  insect  or  scale  growth 
called  Depidosaphes  Beckii,  very  small  in  its  individu- 
als, but  many  in  its  aggregate  and  very  dangerous. 
In  fact,  if  the  disease  should  not  be  checked,  it  would 
be  likely  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  a  great  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

In  China  the  tree  would  meet  a  man  who  has  made 
a  lifelong  study  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects. 
He  spends  his  time  traveling  over  the  world  searching 
for  the  foes  of  these  pernicious  insects.  He  knows 
that  there  is  a  foe  for  nearly  every  one,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  find  that  foe.  One  month  he  may  be  in 
West  Australia — which  country  helps  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses— another  month  may  see  him  in  Japan,  or  in 
India,  or  Spain,  or  Siberia.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  while  almost  every  insect  pest  has  its  enemies,  the 
enemies  and  the  pest  are  evenly  matched  where  the 
conditions  are  normal,  and  no  harm  is  done.  When  the 
balance  is  not  maintained,  the  pest  gets  the  upper 
hand.  Then  comes  the  need  of  the  searcher  of  pest 
foes.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  sometimes  to  find  the 
region  of  the  world  where  the  foe  exists.  It  was  learn- 
ed in  a  roundabout  way  for  example,  that  in  an  inter- 
ior Chinese  province  this  pest  of  the  California  orange 
tree  lived  side  by  side  with  a  tiny  insect  that  was  an 
enemy  to  it.  The  pest  and  the  destroying  insect  de- 
veloped in  about  equal  numbers,  so  that  the  balance 
was  preserved  and  the  pest  did  no  harm.  The  object 
in  sending  the  little  orange  tree  on  its  long  journey 
was  to  take  it  into  the  locality  where  the  pest  and  the 
insect  both  live,  allow  the  destroying  insect  to  lay  its 
eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  as  it  always  does 
when  it  finds  a  place  where  its  prey  is  living,  send  the 
tree  home  again  with  the  eggs  of  the  foe  upon  it,  hatch 
them  out  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  send  the  spiteful 
little  insect  out  into  the  infected  orange  regions  to  de- 
stroy the  pest  that  threatens  the  orange  industry. 


In  a  sermon  on  "Why  the  Masses  in  New  York  are 
Poor,"  Rev.  Dr.  M.  C.  Peters  said :  "It  is  estimated 
that  New  York  spends  $1,000,000  a  day  for  liquor, 
most  of  it  bad,  which  amounts  to  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  amount  required  to  run  the  entire  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  annual  liquor  bill  of 
New  York  is  more  than  the  entire  amount  received  for 
tariff.  The  interest  on  the  city's  annual  drink  bill  at 
4  per  cent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  income  of  all  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  United  States." 
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AFTER   ALL. 

We   take   our   share   of   fretting, 
Of  grieving  and  forgetting; 
The   paths   are   often   rough   and   steep, 
and  heedless  feet  may  fall; 
And  yet  the  days  are  cheery, 
And  night  brings  rest  when  weary, 
And  somehow  this  old  planet  is  a  good 
world  after  all. 

Though  sharp  may  be  our  trouble, 
The  joys  are  more  than  double, 
The  brave  surpass  the  cowards,  and  the 
leal  are  like  the  wall. 
To  guard  their  dearest  ever, 
To  fail  the  feeblest  never; 
And  somehow  this  old  earth  remains  a 
bright  world  after  all. 

There's  always  love  that's  caring 
And  shielding  and  forebearing. 
Dear  woman's  love  to  hold  us  close  and 
keep  our  hearts  in  thrall; 
There's  home  to  share  together 
In   calm   or   stormy   weather, 
And  while  the  heart-flame  burns  it  is  a 
good  world,  alter  all. 

The   lisp    of   children's   voices, 
The  chance  of  happy  eh»ices, 
The  bugle  sounds  of    hope    and    faith, 
through  fogs  and  mists  that  call; 
The  heaven  that  stretches  o'er  us, 
The  better  days  before  us, 
They  all  combine  to  make  this  earth  a 
good  world  after  all. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


JACK  AN'  ME. 


"That's  Jack  out  there  with  the  car- 
riage. Jack's  my  papa! 

"I  call  him  Jack  because  my  mamma 
used  to  call  him  that,  an'  she  used  to 
laugh  when  I  called  him  that,  too. 

"Miss  Isabel  says  I  may  call  him 
Papa  Jack,  if  1  want  to. 

"Mamma's  dead.  She  was  sick  ever 
so  long,  an'  Jack  an'  me  took  care  of 
her. 

"Jack  didn't  work  while  mamma  was 
sick.  He  had  to  stay  at  home  and  help 
me  take  care  of  mamma.  Then  when 
mamma  died  an'  went  to  heaven,  Jack 
said  he  didn't  have  any  work,  an'  must 
go  an'  find  some. 

"Jack  cried  when  mamma  went  away, 
an'  so  did  I. 

"Course  Jack  couldn't  leave  me  at 
home  alone,  so  lie  put  on  my  little  plaid 
overcoat  an'  cap  that  mamma  made  me, 
an'  then  I  took  his  hand  an'  we  walked 
ever  so  far.  We  went  into  ever  so  many 
places,  too,  an'  everybody  said,  'No,' 
when  Jack  talked  to  them,  an'  some  of 
them  were  cross.  When  they  wasn't, 
Jack  an'  me  stayed  a  little  while  to  get 
warm. 

"I  got  hungry  by  an'  by,  an'  Jack 
bought  me  a  nice  sausage  an'  a  roll  of 
a  man,  an'  I  ate  it  all  up.  Jack  didn't 
eat    any,    'cause   he    wasn't   hungry. 

"Then  we  walked,  an'  went  into 
'bout  a  hundred  more  places;  but  there 
wasn't   any   work   anywhere.      So   then 


we  went  home  again,  an'  Jack  said  he 
guessed  we  didn't  need  two  chairs  any 
longer.  So  we  took  the  rocking-chair 
that  mamma  used  to  sit  in  round  to  the 
same  man  that  bought  our  bureau  an' 
teble  when  mamma  died,  an'  the  man 
gave  Jack  some  money.  Then  we  bought 
some  coal  an'  milk,  an'  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Jack  let  me  carry  the  bread,  an'  didn't 
scold  when  I  dropped  it  going  up  stairs. 

"Then  we  made  a  fire,  an'  Jack  warm- 
ed the  milk  an'  put  my  high  chair  up 
by  the  stove,  so  I  could  eat  an'  be  warm, 
too.  An'  I  had  bread  an'  milk,  an'  Jack 
had  some  of  the  bread,  but  he  didn't 
want  any  milk,  'cause  he  said  he'd 
heard  milk  wasn't  good  for  grown-up 
folks.  Then  we  went  to  bed,  so  we 
could  take  a  fresh  start  in  the  morning, 
Jack  said. 

"I  had  the  rest  of  the  bread  an'  milk 
when  we  got  up.  Jack  said  he'd  heard 
breakfast  wasn't  good  for  grown  folks, 
either;  so  didn't  eat  any.  Then  we 
went  out  an'  walked  again,  an'  asked 
people  an'  people  for  work,  an'  they  all 
said,  'No';  an'  I  had  another  sausage 
an'  roll,  an'  I  gave  Jack  the  bottom 
crust  of  the  roll  where  it  was  burnt.  By 
an'  by  we  went  home  again,  'cause  I  was 
tired,  an'  we  went  round  past  the  chair- 
man's, an'  the  chair-man  came  'home 
with  us,  an'  took  our  bedstead,  'cause 
Jack  said  the  house  would  be  nice  an' 
empty  to  play  in  without  it  an'  that 
we'd  make  our  bed  on  the  floor  so  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  if  I  fell  out. 

"Then  we  walked  about  a  hundred 
days;  an'  everybody  was  busy  buying 
Christmas  things  an'  kep'  saying  'No,' 
'No,'  till  Jack  said  he  didn't  believe 
anybody  ever  said  'Yes'  any  more  at  all. 
An'  then  I  sail  that  mamma  used  to  say 
'Yes'  to  me  sometimes  when  I  asked  for 
things,  an'  maybe  other  ladies  would 
say  'Yes,'  too.  An'  just  then  I  saw  two 
lovely  ladies  across  the  street  waiting 
for  the  car. 

"So  I  let  go  ot-  Jack's  hand  an'  ran 
over  to  them,  an'  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  work.  An'  one  of  them  was  a 
young  lady  like  my  mamma  was,  an' 
the  other  was  an  old  lady  like  my  gran' 
mamma  in  the  album.  An'  they  let  the 
car  go  by,  an'  asked  me  what's  my  name 
an'  where  I  lived.  An'  I  told  them  about 
my  mamma,  an'  about  Jack  an'  me 
walking  ever  so  many  days,  an'  how  ev- 
erybody kep'.r.aying,  'No,'  'No.'  'No,'  an' 
'bout  Jack  not  being  hungry,  an'  mdlk 
not  being  good  for  grown-up  folks,  nor 
breakfast  either. 

"An'  then  the  lovely  old  lady  was 
going  to  give  me  some  money;  but  just 
then  Jack  came  across  the  street,  an' 
wouldn't  let  her,  an'  said  I  mustn't 
bother  ladies  when  they  wanted  to 
catch  their  car. 

"But  they  didn't  want  their  car  very 
bad,  I  guess,  for  they  let  some  more  go 


by,  an'  talked  to  Jack;  an'  they  said 
they  had  some  work,  if  Jack  would 
ccme  to  their  house.  So  they  wrote  it 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  Jack,  an' 
Jack  an'  me  got  on  a  car,  an'  rode,  an' 
came  here  an'  helped  take  care  of  the 
horses.  An'  that  was  two  years  ago, 
Jack  says.  An'  we've  got,  oh,  such  a  lot 
of  horses!  an'  Jack  lets  me  ride  on  the 
big  black  one  sometimes,  because  he's 
old  and  gentle.     An'  Miss  Isabel — she's 

j  the  lovely  young  lady — she  teaches  me 
lessons;  an'  her  mamma  she  bought  me 
some  clothes  an'  some  shoes,  an'  I  hang 
up   my  stockin'   every   Christmas. 

"And  Jack  an'  me  live  in  a  nice  place 

|  up  over  the  horses.  I  have  a  little  bed 
to  sleep  in,  an'  Jack  has  a  big  bed;   an' 

I  Jack  went  to  the  chair-man  an'  bought 
the  rocking-chair  again  that  mamma 
used  to  sit  in.  Jack  eats  breakfast  now, 
too,  so  I  guess  that  wasn't  so  what  he 
heard  about  it's  not  being  good  for 
grown-up  folks. 

"That's  Jack  out  there  with  the  car- 
riage! 

"Jack's    my    papa!" — Albert    Bigelow 
Paine,   in   St.   Nicholas. 


A  Hint  to  the  Preacher. 

A  young  lady  organist  in  a  church, 
was  captivated  with  the  young  preacher 
from  a  church  in  the  next  street,  and 
was  delighted  to  hear  one  week  that  by 
exchange  he  was  to  preach  the  next 
Sunday  in  her  own  church.  The  organ 
was  pumped  by  an  obstreperous  old 
sexton,  who  would  often  stop  when  he 
thought  the  organ  voluntary  had  lasted 
long  enough.  This  day  the  organist 
was  anxious  that  all  should  go.  well, 
and  as  the  service  was  about  to  begin, 
she  wrote  a  note  intended  solely  for  the 
sexton's  eye.  He  took  it  in  spite  of  her 
agonized  beckonings  carried  it  straight 
to  the  preacher.  What  was  that  gentle- 
man's astonishment  when  he  read: 
"Oblige  me  this  morning  by  blowing 
away    till    I    signal   you   to   stop. — Miss 


THE    ANTISEPTIC    BABE. 

We  can  sterilize  his  bottles,  we  can  boil 

'his  little  mug; 
We  can   bake  his  flannel  bandages  and 

disinfect  the  rug 
That  envelopes  him  when  he  partakes 

of  medicated  air. 
But     there's     one     impossibility     that 

leaves  us  in  despair — 
And  a  not  unjustifiable  alarm,  you  will 

allow — 
To  wit:    We  fear  'twould  never  do  to 

sterilize  the  cow! 

We   are   careful   of   his   hours,   we   are 
thoughtful  of  his  toys; 

We  are  mindful  of  his  sorrows,  and  ju- 
dicious of  his  joys; 

We  are  prayerfully  considerate  of  need- 
ful discipline, 

Of   our   little   "Mother   Handbook"   and 
the  precepts  writ  therein; 

And  we  strive  to  render  sterile  all  de- 
signed for  mouth  or  turn, 

But  one  frightful  danger  menaces — wa 
cannot  boil  his  thumb. 

— Harper's  Magazine. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the   History  and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


IN   THE   SCHOOL  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

God's  disciplinary  work  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
follower  of  his.  Painful  as  they  may 
be,  his  corrective  strokes  work  wonders 
in  the  heart  wholly  resigned  to  his  lead- 
ing. The  soul  which  would  become 
"Christ-toned"  must  welcome  their 
transforming  power.  It  must  nourish 
itself  on  the  afflictive  providences  of 
God.  It  must  place  itself  in  the  recep- 
tive and  assimilative  attitude  toward 
the  various  disciplines  of  life.  If  it 
would  "go  all  lengths  with  him,"  it 
mustbewilling  to  have  its  highest  hopes 
and  most  cherished  plans  "smitten  and 
bled."  It  must  give  free  scope  to  God's 
iuworking. 

No  burden  ever  comes  to  the  soul  in 
the  nature  of  an  accident.  It  is  a  di- 
vinely ordered  event  of  no  small  mo- 
ment to  him  who  so  graciously  designs 
only  our  good.  It  means  strength,  dig- 
nity, tone,  color,  warmth  to  the  Chris- 
tian character.  It  is  God's  safeguard 
to  keeping  religion  alive.  It  is  his  way 
of  calling  us  away  to  himself.  With- 
out this  interposition,  what  lapsing, 
what  slumbering  of  love,  what  folding 
o£  hands,  what  confusion!  Truly  "men 
see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the 
clouds,"  guiding  and  controlling  their 
lives  and  acting  as  a  pole-star  to  their 
sculs.  How  superlatively  happy  the 
man  who  sees,  not  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  but  from  a  higher  point,  a 
point  which  penetrates  all  mists,  and 
sees  only  the  workings  above  the 
clouds!  No  sorrow  can  quite  crush 
him.     He  can  love  and  suffer.     He  can 


1  "look  up,  look  away,  and  look  on." 
And  because  he  "comprehendeth  all 
things  in  his  will,  and  beholdeth  all 
things  in  his  light,  he  hath  his  heart 
fixed,  and  abideth  in  the  peace  of  God." 

!  To  him  faith  is  "a  living,  bright  real- 
ity." 

But  faith  which  was  strengthened 
must  suffer.  God  must  know  the  heart. 
U  is  said  of  Hezekiah:  "God  left  him 
to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that 
was  in  his  heart."  And  now  how  deso- 
late the  heart  vacated  by  the  divine 
presence!  How  sorely  we  miss  the  left 
hand  under  the  head,  the  right  hand 
holding  us  in  embrace,  and  the  banner 
ol  love  above  us!  Our  suffering  becomes 
acute.  And  how  keenly  we  feel  the 
storm-blast!  How  we  long  to  again  en- 
joy the  warm  embraces  of  divine  love! 
But  these  would  render  the  test  un- 
available. Like  Peter,  our  protestations 

1  of  love  and  loyalty  are  vehement 
enough  when  the  divine  presence  fills 
the  soul,  but  in  the  absence  of  it  how 
changed  the  condition! 

But  we  are  not  quite  forsaken,  for 
above,  midway  between  earth  and  heav- 
en, is  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  drawn 

'  sword,  watching  the  interior  workings, 

1  and  soon  the  cheering  words,  "It  is 
enough;  stay  now  thine  hand,"  renders 
the  test  decisive,  and  the  soul,  in  happy 
relief,  is  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
divine  caress. 

We  come  out  of  the  test  less  master- 
ful, in  a  gi-eatsr  degree  "selfless,"  and 
more  restful  in  the  confidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  God's  inworking.  "We  sleep, 


O  Father,  and  dream  that  all  is  wrong, 
only  to  wake  and  find  that  all  is  right." 

♦ 

The  occupations  of  every  day  seem 
often  trifling,  we  may  do  them  without 
thinking  them  as  ordinary  things;  yet 
are  the  scenes  of  our  appointed  lot — ap- 
pointed by  God  for  you  and  me.  The 
oidering,  the  application  of  these  or- 
dinary occupation,  is  the  appointing  of 
the  divine  purpose;  it  is  for  ourselves 
to  carry  out.  And  secretly  our  charac- 
ters form  accordingly  as  we  handle 
them.  Give  thy  heart  to  God  eternal 
since  thou  art  thyself  eternal.  Join  thy 
heart  to  what  he  has  given  thee  to  do. 
Join  thy  heart  to  his  teaching,  and  thou 
becomest  of  a  will  like  to  his  own  will. 
Nothing  comes  by  pure  accident,  not  even 
the  interruptions  in  our  busy  day.  And. 
such  as  follow  on  to  know  God's  will  see 
ia  all  events  what  may  lead  to  good,  and 
so  trust  grows  into  a  habit  as  habit 
grows  by  perpetual  use,  till  every  cir- 
cumstance may  be  seen  to  be  but  a  fresh 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  work- 
ing itself  out  in  us.— T.  T.  Carter. 


Pat  was  busily  engaged  laying  bricks 
one  day  when  the  foreman  came  to  him 
end  said,  "Pat,  go  back  to  the  end  of 
the  building  and  measure  the  length  of 
the  foundation  for  me." 

Pat  vanished,  and  after  a  stay  of 
seme  duration  returned. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  foreman,  "did 
you  measure  it?" 

"Oi  did,"  answered  Pat. 

"How  long  was  it?"  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Altogether,"  answered  Pat,  "  'twas 
as  long  as  me  rule,  me  arm,  an'  two 
bricks." — Lippincott's  Magazlnr 
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Fop  Family  XJse. 

PEEf*UESS  PAPER  PATTBP,flS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  .permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,'-exoeflen,t  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good-  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlands. 

Wills  College  and  seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  Is  the  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
credited to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offered  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  1906. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,  California, 


"Where's  Edythe?" 

"She's  up  in  her  studio  hand-paintin' 
a  snow  shovel." 

"Where's  Gladys?" 

"In  the  library  writin'  po'ery." 

"Where's  Clarice?" 

"She's  in  the  parlor  playing  the  pl- 
anner." 

"Wher's  Gwendoline?" 

"Up  in  her  boudoir  curlin'  her  hair." 

"And  where's  ma?" 

"Maw?  Oh,  maw's  down  in  the 
kitchen  gettln'  dinner  for  the  bunch." 
— Houston  Chronicle. 


My  position  has  come  to  this:  am  I 
living  near  my  Saviour,  then  I  am  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  as  light- 
hearted  as  a  child.  It  may  be  that  I 
have  plenty  of  annoyances,  but  they 
don't  trouble  me  when  His  presence  is 
with  me.  Am  I  downcast  and  worried, 
then  I  am  away  from  God. — John  Ken- 
neth Mackenzie. 


when  you  come  to  San  Francisco, 

STOr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER    ^     QeafV    St 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FIIDOPPiNI    Dl    AM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       *-«-'«*«  rcrtl^    rLA«, 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 
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Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table,     K 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  > 

American  and  European  Plan 
Ttfontgomery  St.,   Cor.   SB  us  A,  San  J'ranci'sco 
GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Lessee. 
Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boat*,     f 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS   I 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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HOW  WE  LEARN. 

Great  truths  are  dearly  bought.     The  common  truth. 
Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day, 

Conies  in  the  common  walk  of  easy  life, 
Blown  by  the  earless  wind  across  our  way. 

Bought  in  the  market  at  the  current  price, 

Bred  of  the  smile,  the  jest,  perchance  the  bowl ; 

It  tells  no  tales  of  daring  or  of  worth, 
Nor  pierces  even  the  surface  of  a  soul. 

Great  truths  are  greatly  won.     Not  found  by  chance, 
Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer-dream ; 

But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hard-buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 

Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine ; 

Not  in  the  merchandise  of  gold  and  gems ; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  hall  of  midnight  mirth ; 

Not  'mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems  ; 


i 

But  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear  and  grief,  ♦    » 

When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in  might, 
Plows  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 

And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the  light. 


Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit,  in  hard  hours 
Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain, 

Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well-plowed  field. 
And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  wept  in"  vain. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 

Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building.  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
the    Presbyterian    church     of    the     Pacific 

Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 
Subscription   price,  $1.50  per  year.     Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  VV.  W.  Fer- 
rier.  V.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 
EXAMINE    YOUR    LABEL. 
The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber  shows  to   what  date   the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.     It  is  due  from  that  date  one 
year   in   advance.      Please   watch   the    date 
and  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
Paper   is   sent  to  subscribers   until   it  is 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
ar«  paid. 

Entered   at   the   San    Francisco    Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


REVELATION  REGULATING  REA- 
SON. 

In  endowing  man  with  reason  the  Al- 
mighty conferred  upon  him  a  gift  of 
splendid  proportions  and  promise.  The 
Christian  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  underrate  reason.  Human  reason  is 
a  hand  by  which  man  may  feel  after 
God,  if  haply  he  may  find  him.  But  hu- 
man reason  has  its  limitations,  and  it 
is  most  of  all  unreasonable  to  deny  or 
forget  these.  Reason  requires  to  be 
supplemented,  informed  and  corrected 
by   a  divine  revelation. 

The  grand  mistake  of  the  Deists  and 
other  rational  thinkers  has  been  in  try- 
ing to  put  limits  on  the  power  or  will- 
ingness of  God  to  reveal  himself  to 
men,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous human  reason.  In  all  the 
course  of  philosophy  from  Aristotle  to 
Kant,  and  from  Kant  to  Spencer,  we  see 
illustrated  in  very  frequent  instances 
the  tendency  of  human  reason  to  run 
to  extremes,  to  take  one-sided  views  of 
truth,  to  draw  its  conclusions  dogmatic- 
ally on  insufficient  data,  and  to  prove 
itself  thereby  unscientific  and  unsound. 
This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  with 
rcipect  to  the  development  of  many 
philosophic  doctrines,  but  it  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  indicated  than  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  running  controversy  be- 
tween the  idealists  and  the  realists. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  "Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra"  for  October,  by  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Leslie,  on  "Intellectual  Ar- 
test  in  Relation  to  Philosophy,"  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  true  philosophy 
combines  idealism  and  realism,  as  does 
the  Bible,  which  recognizes  the  exter- 
nal world  as  real,  and  ascribes  to  the 
mind  a  real  existence  apart  from  the 
external  world.  The  mind's  intuitions 
and  consciousness  of  itself  are  just  as 
solid  facts  as  anything  in  nature.  Nat 
uralism    is   a      discredited      standpoint. 


The  materialistic  philosophy  of  Comte, 
Bain,  Feuerbach  and  Spencer  can  be 
traced  unbrokenly  back  through  the 
Epicureanism  of  Rome  and  the  Saddu- 
ceeism  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  i 
teaching  of  Democritus  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Idealism  by  an 
equally  unbroken  chain  goes  back  to 
Locke,  who  propounded  the  "theory  of ; 
knowledge"  of  sensationalism.  Realism 
and  idealism  both  contain  fundamental 
truths.  Each  by  itself  is  a  half  truth. 
To  array  one  against  the  other  is  a  mis- 
take, for  while  they  may  seem  to  be  j 
lcgical  opposites,  and  are  in  part,  yet  i 
they  represent  standpoints  which  sup- 
plement as  much  as  they  contradict  one 
the  other.  Mr.  Lisle  is  right  in  holding 
that  while  not  all  metaphysical  systems 
are  valueless,  all  of  them  are  fragmen- 
tary, and  require  to  be  corrected  and 
supplemented  by  Revelation.  When 
Revelation  is  accepted  it  will  be  found 
to  be  an  organizing  principle  eliminat- 
ing and  recasting  those  fragments  and 
forming  them  into  an  orderly  whole. 

Revelation  gives  mental  balance  and 
rest.  By  marking  off  the  limits  of 
mind  the  authority  of  belief  comes  in  as 
a  necessary  consequence.  If  rational- 
m  were,  as  it  claims,  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  every  question,  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing,  but  this  it  is  not. 

Christianity,  as  Mr.  Lisle  says,  is  the 
harbinger  of  intelligence.  It  gives  the 
key  to  things,  it  co-ordinates  the  rea- 
soning processes,  it  Ulows  play  for  all 
proper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  rea- 
son. No  man  can  ever  say  with  justice 
that  he  is  less  of  a  thinker  because  he 
is  a  Christian,  or  that  his  reason  is  cru- 
cified on  the  cross  of  his  faith.  Rea- 
son in  its  highest  ranges  connects  with 
the  enabling  and  ennobling  spirit  of  a 
stimulating  faith,  and  may  be  a  help 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  a  man  in  his  re- 
ligious belief.  All  science,  assumed  to 
be  founded  on  "facts,"  contains  ele- 
ments of  trust  or  faith,  and  faith, 
when  purified  and  sustained  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  proves  itself  to  be  nei- 
ther irrational  nor  misleading.  Reason 
and  revelation — these  two  factors  are 
fundamental  in  the  all  true  progress 
for  the  race.  Neither  comes  to  its  full 
development  without  the  other;  each  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  must  be 
allowed  ite  perfect  work. — New  York 
Observer. 


THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS. 

Why  did  our  Lord  pray?  Because  it 
was  a  life-long  habit  founded  at  his 
mother's  knee?  Because  he  had  wants 
which  called  for  a  supply?  These  were 
reasons,  without  doubt,  but  they  were 
never  the  chief  reason  of  his  hours  of 
common  or  of  solitary  prayer.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  we  are  admitted  to  the  sacred 


ground  of  these  hours  spent  with  his 
Father,  we  discover  that  the  chief 
place  in  his  thought  seems  to  be  taken 
by  thanksgiving  and  intercession.  Yet 
even  these  are  but  forms  of  expres- 
sion for  his  need  in  prayer;  the  need 
itself  was  for  communion  with  his  Fa- 
ther. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  prayers 
it  a  manner  spring  out  of  our  helpless- 
ness, and  so  run  easily  to  petition  for 
our  own  instant  need.  At  times  it 
must  be  so.  We  must  cast  our  cares 
ci:  God,  before  we  can  think  of  his  mer- 
cies or  of  the  need  of  others.  The 
clouds  must  clear  before  the  sun  can 
shine.  So  it  was  with  Jesus  in  that 
dark  hour  under  the  olives  of  Geth- 
sesame;  so  it  must  often  be  with  us  in 
our  times  of  temptation  and  distress. 
Well  for  us,  then,  if  we  have  behind  us 
the  life-long  habit  of  loving  commun- 
ion with  our  Father  which  makes  the 
true   atmosphere   of  prayer. 

This  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  daily 
living  before  it  can  become  the  joy  and 
spring  of  power  in  prayer.  The  true 
spirit  of  prayer  can  never  be  extem- 
porized. As  the  child  in  school  and 
games  knows  that  his  mother  will  be 
interested  in  all  he  does  and  will  ask 
about  it  when  the  evening  comes,  so  in 
a  more  intimate  sense  it  is  given  us  to 
feel  that  our  Father  is  the  sharer  of 
our  common  life,  and  that  all  we  do  is 
not  only  open  but  interesting  to  him. 
Nor  will  this  tend  to  egotism  when  in 
the  hour  of  prayer  we  are  alone  with 
him. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  communion, 
therefore,  the  way  is  soon  clear  for 
thanksgiving  and  intercession.  Now, 
still  near  the  year's  beginning,  is  there 
net  larger  opportunity  for  giving 
thanks?  Have  we  anything  better  than 
God  himself?  Have  we  no  great  In- 
heritance and  immortal  hope;  no  prom- 
ise of  the  presence  of  our  Lord?  And 
would  it  not  be  well  if  we  were  to 
think  of  God,  as  well  as  our  brother,  in 
our  intercession?  God  is  the  desirer,  as 
well  as  the  giver.  In  praying  for  our 
brother,  as  Christ  prayed  for  Peter,  we 
are  putting  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  God's  own  wish  and  thought. 

Our  Lord  considered  prayer  one  of 
the  great  opportunities  of  power.  Is  it 
not  so,  in  God's  own  wish  and  plan,  to- 
day? In  the  sphere  of  his  kingdom 
upon  earth,  it  appears,  he  will  do  noth- 
ing without  his  children.  But  with  us 
and  through  us  he  will  do  great  things. 
V  is  for  us  to  offer  God's  Spirit  his  own 
chosen    opportunity. — Congregationalist. 


Professor  to  Student — how  would 
you  punctuate  this  sentence;  Miss  Gray 
a  beautiful  young  girl  of  seventeen 
walked   down   the  street. 

Student — I  would  certainly  make  a 
dash    after   Miu«   Gray. 
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"Be  kind  to  each  other, 
The  night's  coming  on, 
When  friend  and  when  brother, 
Perchance  may  be  gone. 
Then  midst  our  dejection 
How  sweet  to  have  earned, 
The  blest  recollection, 
Of  kindness  returned." 


Oberlin  College  reports  one  living  graduate  of  its 
first  class,  that  of  1836,  Samuel  Fuller  Porter,  who  is 
ninety-three  years  old.  Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  the 
students  at  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  who,  be- 
cause of  the  attempt  to  suppress  anti-slavery  agitation 
among  them,  left  Lane  in  1835  an<i  went  to  Oberlin. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Viscount  Aoki  of  Japan, 
the  newly  appointed  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
has  as  wife  the  widow  of  a  German  cavalry  officer,  the 
Baroness  von  Rahden.  They  have  a  daughter  who  is 
the  wife  of  Count  Hatzfeldt  of  Germany.  Here  is  an 
amalgamation  which  will  in  all  probability  be  objec- 
tionable to  some  of  the  anti-Asiatics  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Such  marriages  will  become  more  common  as 
the  years  go  by. 


An  infidel  of  considerable  note  in  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern  states  died  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
name  of  God  upon  his  lips  in  a  manner  different  from 
any  in  which  it  had  ever  before  been  there.  Not  long 
before  he  passed  away  he  said :  "What  a  beautiful 
day!  !  want  to  thank  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  for  this 
beautiful  day,  and  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me." 
Like  Ingersoll,  when  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  loved 
one,  and  talked  of  hearing  at  such  times  the  rustle  of 
an  angel's  wing  and  catching  the  faint  gleam  of  a 
star,  this  man  manifested  the  belief  which,  in  some 
form,  is  found  at  some  time  or  other  in  every  human 
mind.  It  may  be  so  weak  as  to  have  only  the  dimmest 
manifestation,  but  it  exists  and  always  finds  some 
manifestation.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  last  days,  in 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  conclusions  to 
which  his  reason  had  led  him  and  in  his  words  of  long- 
ing for  immortality  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the 
influence  of  his  earlier  years  against  such  a  belief  and 
left  behind  him  as  he  passed  away  additional  evidence 
that  death  does  not  end  all. 


It  is  well  for  the  West  to  know  what  the  East  is 
saying  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  exclusion.  There 
was  an  able  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  a  few 
days  ago.  The  Chronicle,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  pa- 
per, editorially,  that  is  published  in  Chicago  today. 
We  think  it  in  error  in  one  or  two  things  relating  to 
Chinese  exclusion,  but  its  utterances  in  the  main  are 
well  worth  quoting.  One  paragraph  of  the  editorial  to 
which  we  refer  reads :  "We  can  never  placate  the  Chi- 
nese, now  that  they  have  found  a  way  of  effectively 
resenting  our  insulting  discrimination  against  them,  by 
adding  one  or  two  to  the  classes  whom  we  will  gra- 
ciously permit  to  enter  the  country.  The  least  we  can 
do  if  we  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them  is  to 
admit  all  except  laborers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  be- 
fore long  they  will  insist  that  we  shall  not  discrim- 
inate against  them  in  any  respect  in  our  immigration 
laws.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  Chronicle  is  in  error 
when  it  speaks  of  the  eiement  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  is  against  any  modification  of  Chinese  exclusion 
as  a  hoodlum  elemtent.  The  words  are :  "If  the  coasters 
carry  their  point  everybody  will  know  the  reason  why, 
and  will  begin  to  wonder  whether  hoodlum  influence 
is  strong  enough  to  stop  all  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  China  and  bring  about  a  state  of  perma- 
nent hostility  between  the  two  countries.  If  we  pre- 
fer this  to  treating  them  as  we  treat  others  we  can 
have  it,  of  course.  But  let  us  proceed  with  our  eyes 
open,  realizing  the  consequences  to  ourselves  of  sub- 
mitting to  hoodlum  dictation  and  knowing  perfectly 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  the  hoodlum  vote."  As  al- 
ready stated,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Chronicle  in  its 
characterization  of  the  element  that  is  so  out  spoken 
against  the  Chinese.  But  we  are  not  surprised  that  it 
should  be  so  regarded  in  the  East.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  people  there  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  opposition.  That  it  Is  a  strong  opposition  any 
longer  we  do  not  believe.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
making  considerable  noise.  This  may  be  taken,  per- 
haps, as  an  evidence  that  it  is  aware  of  its  weakness. 


THE  TRI-CHURCH  COUNCIL. 


From  a  United  Brethren  View-point. 

[We  believe  that  the  readers  of  The  Pacific  Pres- 
byterian will  get  a  better  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 
recent  Tri-Church  Council  if  they  have  a  report  of  it 
written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  denominations  other 
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than  the  Congregational.  This  article  in  The  Religious 
will  give  new  light  and  additional  inspiration.] 

If  any  of  our  readers  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
transact  business  with  tornado  speed  and  cyclonic 
power,  they  might  have  seen  such  accomplishment  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  the  Methodist  Protestants,  and  the  United 
Brethren  Churches.  The  delegates  gathered  in  this 
city  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  undecided 
in  the  main  what  was  best  to  be  done,  or  how  it  should 
be  begun.  There  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the 
members  of  any  one  delegation  to  meet  and  confer, 
touching  the  work  of  the  Council.  Necessarily,  no 
well-matured  plans  had  been  brought  forward.  All 
wanted  to  do  what  was  best,  but  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  the  manner,  were  problems  for  which  no  one 
seemed  to  have  a  solution. 

Before  the  delegations  met  as  a  united  Council,  pre- 
liminary meetings  had  been  held  on  the  night  before. 
No  one  knew  the  exact  purpose  of  these  meetings, 
except  to  make  preparation  in  a  general  way  for  the 
work  of  the  following  day.  In  accordance  with  the 
call  issued  in  the  Telescope  of  two  weeks  ago,  our 
delegates  met  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Publishing 
House  at  half  past  seven.  An  informal  meeting  had 
been  held  the  preceding  Wednesday  bv  resident 
pastors,  laymen,  executive  committees  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  others.  The  purpose  was  to  make  some 
preparation  for  the  Council :  along  with  other  business, 
a  committee  of  five,  with  Dr.  G.  A.  Funkhouser  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  survey  the  ground  and 
make  a  report  of  some  desirable  action  to  the  called 
meeting  of  our  delegates  on  the  evening  of  February  6. 

The  Separate  Meetings  of  the  Delegations. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  5,  this  committee 
met  in  the  Telescope  rooms.  Two  of  the  Bishops,  some 
of  the  other  general  officers,  and  others  who  were  inter- 
ested, were  also  present.  After  deliberating  for  three 
hours  the  committee  had  not  gotten  far  into  the  real 
merits  of  the  question.  Ali  that  it  was  able  to  report 
to  the  meeting  of  delegates  on  Tuesday  night  referred 
to  a  system  of  voting  in  the  coming  Council,  and  to  the 
general  departments  of  church  work  in  case  a  united 
church  could  be  formed.  Considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  this  meeting,  and  addresses  were  made  re- 
flecting various  sentiments  touching  the  entire  ques- 
tion. The  spirit,  however,  was  to  let  God  lead  in  the 
entire  work,  all  feeling  assured  that  no  mistake  would 
be  made  in  that  event.  There  were  open  and  frank 
expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to  various  understand- 
ing of  the  situation,  and  an  opportunity  to  unify  desire 
and  plans.  Bishop  G.  M.  Mathews  was  chairman  of 
this  meeting,  and  J.  M.  Cogan,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
secretary. 

While  the  United  Brethren  delegates  and  visitors 
were  in  their  meeting  at  the  Publishing  House,  the 
Congregationalists,  except  those  who  had-  not  yet 
arrived  on  account  of  a  belated  train,  were  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  First  United  Brethren  church. 
About  seventy-five  were  in  attendance.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Washington  Gladden,  of  Col- 
umbus, moderator  of  the  last  Congregational  National 
Council.  Like  our  own  delegates,  they  were  a  little  at 
sea  as  to  why  they  had  come  together.  They  did  not 
know  whether  they  wanted  a  system  of  federation  or 
organic  unity.  If  they  desired  the  former,  they  had  no 
special  plan ;  if  the  latter,  the  means  to  its  accomplish- 
ment was  the  problem. 

As  a  way  to  something  definite,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning, 


editor  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World,  of 
Boston,  offered  the  following  resolution  :  "It  is  the 
sense  of  this  body  that  we  are  here  to  work  for  the 
organic  union  of  the  three  denor/.nations."  In  out- 
lining what  had  been  accomplished  already  by  former 
meetings  in  promoting  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
denominations,  he  declared  his  belief  that  there  were 
no  objections  to  amalgamation  which  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

"When  Christian  bodies,"  he  said,  "desire  to  work- 
together,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way.".  The  resolution  for  organic 
union  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Next 
came  the  concessions  that  would  be  required  of  them; 
yet  they  disliked  to  think  of  them  as  concessions.  It 
was  decided  that,  in  the  interests  of  union,  they  would 
even  give  up  their  long-used  and  deeply-cherished 
name.  That  decision  seemed  to  strike  fire  with  all, 
and  from  that  moment  they  moved  forward  under  a 
mighty  impulse  to  glorify  a  common  God  and  Savior 
without  regard  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  denomination- 
al sacrifice  it  required  of  them. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  met  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  First  United  Brethren  church,  about  thirty  of 
their  delegation  being  present.  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox  of 
Farmer  City,  Illinois,  was  made  chairman,  and  Dr. 
D.  C.  Coburn,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  secretary  of  the 
delegation.  There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  in  fa"vor 
of  consolidation,  and  the  discussion  was  with  reference 
to  measures  working  to  that  accomplishment.  The 
spirit  of  the  delegates  was  all  for  union. 
The  First  Day. 

With  these  preliminary  meetings,  the  sentiment  for 
union  was  pretty  well  developed  by  the  time  the  Coun- 
cil met  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent.  After  brief  devotional  services. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  took  the  rostrum  as  tem- 
porary chairman,  and  addressed  the  Council.  He  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  movement  of  which  the  Council 
is  the  result.  He  summarized  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferences of  the  three  churches  and  set  forth  in  glowing 
words  the  importance  of  the  movement.  This  Council, 
the  doctor  said,  represents  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity. 
He  thought  there  was  no  obstacle  to  union  which 
might  not  be  overcome.  The  early  consolidation  of 
educational  institutions  and  the  immediate  consolida- 
tion of  foreign  missionary  work  were  strongly  advocat- 
ed by  the  speaker.  "We  might  have  drifted  along  in 
our  separate  ways  without  harm,  but  now  that  the  plan 
of  union  has  been  presented  to  us  we  would  shirk  our 
duty  if  we  failed  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  the 
great  result. 

"The  one  great  trouble  with  the  sects  is  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  of  their  distinct  beliefs. 
That  is  what  makes  them  sects. 

"We  have  much  to  give  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
you  have  much  to  give  us  that  will  be  a  blessing  to 
receive. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  of  men  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  might 
more  confidently  hope  for  the  divine  blessing  than  in 
this  effort  to  bring  about  a    union  of  churches." 

The  address  consumed  about  forty  minutes  and 
was  punctuated  at  various  times  by  applause.  At  the 
close,  Dr.  Gladden  called  for  a  report  of  the  committee 
that  had  been  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers 
for  the  counci!.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  T.  H. 
Lewis,  president  of  Westminster  College,  Maryland, 
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arose  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  reso- 
lution. After  some  discussion,  the  privilege  was 
granted.  Stating  that  the  church  he  represented  con- 
sidered a  long  federation  detrimental  to  its  growth 
and  progress,  he  threw  what  seemed  to  be  a  bombshell 
into  the  Council  by  a  resolution  providing  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  ;md  composed  of  three  members 
from  each  denomination  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  union, 
and  to  consider  the  three  questions  of  church  doctrine, 
church  polity,  and  church  property.  The  resolution 
was  laid  upon  the  table  until  after  the  permanent 
organization  was  affected. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  read 
and  adopteci.  It  provided  that  Dr.  D.  S.  Stephens  be 
elected  president.  He  is  chancellor  of  Kansas  Citv 
University,  under  control  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
church.  The  vice-presidents  chosen  were  W.  D. 
Mackenzie,  of  Hartford.  Connecticut:  Bishop  G.  M. 
Mathews,  of  Chicago :  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  of  West- 
minister. The  secretaries  chosen  were  Dr.  J.  P.  Lan- 
dis,  of  Dayton,  and  Dr.  Asher  Anderson,  of  Boston. 

When  Dr.  Stephens  took  the  chair,  the  resolution 
of  Dr.  Lewis  was  taken  up  and  adopted.  The  com- 
mittee df  nine  was  appointed  at  once,  retired  immedi- 
ately, and  returned  shortly  with  a  recommendation 
that  a  committee  of  forty-five,  consisting  of  fifteen 
from  each  denomination,  be  appointed,  which  should 
at  once  begin  work  upon  a  plan  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  three  churches.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted  in  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Council  was  on. 

Some  members  from  each  of  the  churches  interest- 
ed had  been  trying  to  dodge  the  organic-union  issue. 
It  was  stated  in  the  Syllabus  as  clearly  as  was  the  plan 
of  federation,  which  had  union  as  its  ultimate  aim. 
Others  had  been  postponing  final  union  forten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years ;  but,  at  this  juncture  all  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  problem  of  the  day,  but  of  the 
hour.  We  believe  the  right  course  was  taken  in  fol- 
lowing the  resolution  of  Dr.  Lewis.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  anything  *s  first  to  have  a  conception  of  the 
end  in  view;  when  that  is  the  case,  the  second  step  is  a 
conception  of  the  means  to  that  end.  The  third  step 
is  a  realization  of  the  means ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  is 
a  realization  of  the  end. 

In  all  real  progress  and  accomplishment  that  are 
worth  anything,  the  t.  leological  method  must  be  used. 
Without  any  regard  10  the  merit  of  the  case,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  and  adopted  by  the  Council, 
was  the  right  olan.  The  separate  delegations  appoint- 
ed their  fifteen  members  of  the  joint  committee  during 
one-half  hour's  intermission. 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  Council,  the  desire  for 
immediate  work  was  manifest.  Dr.  Lewis  had  led  the 
Council  first,  but  now  the  Council  was  pushing  him. 
Having  been  made  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of 
forty-five,  he  was  instructed  to  call  the  meeting  to- 
gether at  once  to  divide  into  three  sub-committees  of 
fifteen  each,  each  sub-committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
members  from  each  of  the  three  churches,  and  begin 
work  upon  the  three  problems  of  doctrine,  polity  and 
vested  interests.  Among  the  speakers  were  Bishop 
J.  S.  Mills  and  President  W.  E.,  Schell,  the  former 
speaking  about  the  co-ordination  of  general  interests, 
and  the  latter  of  the  educational  work. 

President  Stephens,  address  was  well  received. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

"A  careful  consideration  of  the  purport  of  the  items 
set  forth  in  the  syllabus  shows  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  this  movement  is  something  more  than  federation. 


It  seems  to  be  ultimate  and  complete  organic  union. 

"The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  ready  for 
organic  union  as  soon  as  the  other  bodies  involved  are 
ready  for  action  in  this  direction.  The  problem  which 
this  council  is  called  upon  to  solve  is  whether  organic 
union,  if  practicable  at  all,  is  to  be  reached  speedily,  or 
by  slow  and  deliberate  process.         ( 

"The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  all  evangelical 
Protestant  churches  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  close 
up  ranks  and  unite  forces.  It  may  be  that  we  are  to 
seek  a  basis  of  union  broad  enough  for  all  of  God's 
children  to  stand  upon. 

"The  outward  church  must  be  made  a  faithful  re- 
flex of  the  common  life  which  God  inspires  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

"When  love  possesses  men  they  will  become  both 
free  3nd  united.  Protestantism  must  now  do  for  the 
collective  conscience  of  the  visible  church  in  its  en- 
tirety what  it  has  already  done  for  the  individual." 

Instruction  was  given  to  report  back  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  adopted  program  provided  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  consolidation  problems  during  the  balance 
of  the  forenoon  and  all  of  the  afternoon.  These  in- 
cluded our  benevolent  interests,  missionary  work  at 
home  and  abroad,  churcn  erection  work,  ministerial 
relief,  and  other  related  departments;  but  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  anticipated  these  papers;  so  it  was  de- 
cided that  these  forty-minute  papers  should  be  con- 
densed into  fifteen-minute  addresses,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  the  papers,  and  that  the  papers  themselves 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  joint  committee  in  order 
that  they  might  facilitate  it  4  work.  In  this  manner,  the 
day  was  employed,  the  forty-five,  of  course,  being 
absent.  The  remaining  delegates  of  the  Council 
listened  to  the  condensed  addresses  with  great  interest 
and  profit. 

When  the  day  closed,  nobody  knew  precisely  what 
to  think  or  how  to  feel.  There  was  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  adopted,  but  the  rate  of  speed  and 
the  determination  to  grapple  with  the  problems  handed 
down  by  the  higher  bodies  were  bewildering.  Some 
thought  the  Council  was  doing  things  which  would  be 
talked  about  later:  but  no  cne  advised  a  slower  motion. 
The  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  history  of  a 
common  century  was  being  compressed  into  a  few 
hours,  that  every  moment  was  pregnant  with  future 
blessing  for  the  world,  and  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
marked  an  era  in  the  religious  life,  denominational 
aims,  and  church  methods  of  the  world. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Council. 

The  oneness  of  the  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
was  impressively  demonstrated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Council.  The  members  seemed  to  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  effort  to  cultivate  and  preserve  such  spirit  as 
will  sincerely  seek  the  ultimate  end,  namely,  church 
union  and  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth. 

All  seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  organic  church 
union,  to  be  realized,  must  come  through  concessions 
and  a  process  of  kindly,  Christ-like  education.  The 
anti-Christ  soirit  of  "I  am  holier  than  thou,"  "We  are 
superior  to  you,"  "You  must  all  come  to  us,"  "We  are 
the  only  Christians,"  and  so  forth,  was  conspicuous  by 
its  entire  absence. 

Looking  upon  the  assembly,  and  watching  the 
trend  of  both  spirit  and  business  we  were  forcibly  im- 
pressed that  we  were  witnessing  an  occasion  similar  to 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  disciples  "were 
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all  with  one  accord  in  one  place."  Cordiality,  brother- 
ly kindness,  and  charity,  characterized  all  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  all  the  personal  intercourse. 

Then,  too,  there  was  prevalent  all  the  time,  an 
overmastering-  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Members  spoke 
and  acted  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  on  holy 
ground,  in  the  divine  presence,  anxious  to  follow  the 
Ark  of  the  Lord  as  it  led  the  procession,  but  at  the 
same  time,  carefullv  avoiding  any  presumptuous 
attempt  at  steadying  it. 

The  climax  of  this  devout  enthusiasm  was  reached 
when  the  delegates  of  the  three  churches,  having  in 
separate  sessions,  each  considered  and  passed  upon  the 
proposed  creed,  made  their  separate  reports  to  the 
Council,  and  it  was  found  that  the  form  of  creed  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval  or  rejection,  had  been  adopt- 
ed unanimously  bv  all  of  them.  Round  after  round  of 
applause  succeeded  the  announcement,  and  the  whole 
Council  arose,  and  with  tears  and  rapturous  delight, 
sang  twice  over,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
0ow." 


£5e    QSjtrfomber. 

The  Consternation  of  Oakland. 

Oakland  is  in  distress.  Several  of  her  clergymen 
went  East  about  the  same  time,  and  no  minister  ever 
left  that  city  for  forty-eight  hours  without  raising  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  looking  for  another  church. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of  western  churches 
to  foolishly  imagine  that  an  absent  pastor  may  never 
return.  Dr.  Dille  has  resigned.  Dr.  Baker  may  re- 
sign, an  episcopal  rector  has  acted  as  if  he  might  re- 
sign, and  Dr.  Brown  has  made  the  chills  run  down  the 
back  of  his  church  by  going  East  for  a  few  weeks. 
Oakland  has  been  spoiled  by  having  for  so  long  such 
good  sermons,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  supply  might  be 
exhausted.  Even  the  Oakland  Enquirer  made  the 
wirch  hot  inquiring  into  the  intention  of  Dr.  Brown, 
but  with  little  satisfaction.  All  this  is  "much  ado 
about  nothing."  Oakland  need  not  worry.  Its  central 
churches  will  not  be  left  pastorless. 

Dr.  Brown's  visit  to  New  Haven  has  also  roused 
the  economic  ire  of  at  least  two  San  Francisco  weeklv 
papers,  which  make  caustic  comments  on  his  allusion 
to  the  wage-earners,  whose  condition  he  compares 
with  the  slaves  under  Pharoah.  At  least  this  is  what 
a  press  dispatch  said.  Dr.  Brown  need  not  worry. 
Some  papers  are  strong  in  the  "hammer"  rather  than 
the  pen.  If  the  divinity  students  at  Yale  are  satis- 
fied, the  News  Letter  and  the  Town  Talk  may  ham- 
mer away.  Ministers  are  not  supposed  to  say  or  do 
anything  in  harmony  with  the  view's  of  these  sheets  of 
sarcasm  mixed  with  gall  and  satire. 

The   Sensational   Preacher. 

He  came  in  for  his  share  of  criticism  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ministers  on  Monday.  Poor  fellow,  how  he  has 
been  denounced  from  time  to  time  by  his  brethren.  He 
was  reminded  again  that  crowds  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  and  that  large  congregations  are  not  always  signs 
of  progress.  Bishop  Brooks,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Lon- 
don, and  others  were  cited  as  examples  of  men  who 
happen  to  get  a  hearing  without  being  sensational. 
The  Bystander  believes  there  is  a  misapprehension 
about  the  meaning  of  "sensational."  Bishop  Brooks 
was  sensational — the  most  sensational  preacher  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  ever  had.  Mr.  Campbell  is  sensa- 
tional, even  more  so  than  Joseph  Parker.  A  man  need 
not  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  order  to  be  sensational. 


He  need  make  an  impression  only.  Jesus  was  sensa- 
tional. He  revolutionized  public  opinion.  Every 
great  preacher  is  sensational.  Truth  always  makes  a 
disturbance  and  attracts  attention.  The  preacher 
need  not  be  a  clown.  He  must  be  a  magnet.  The 
seats  of  a  church  are  made  to  be  occupied.  A  large 
congregation  is  a  legitimate  object  of  preaching.  We 
must  catch  the  fish  before  we  fry  them.  The  congre- 
gation, moreover,  is  never  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  There  is  nothing  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis that  builds  up  a  permanent  congregation  but 
preaching.  When  reinforced  by  visiting  so  much  the 
better.  The  two  methods  should  be  employed  togeth- 
er. When  a  minister  grows  indifferent  to  the  attend- 
ance, then  he  will  soon  feel  the  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  pew.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  honestly  am- 
bitious for  a  large  hearing.  The  minister  should  pre- 
pare his  sermons  with  the  object  of  attracting  at- 
tention. That  is  the  business  of  preaching,  to  attract 
all  classes  of  people.  Churches  are  built  to  be  filled 
with  people.  The  ministry  is  a  public  work.  To  be 
soundly  and  legitimately  sensational  should  be  the 
purpose  of  every  man  who  preaches  the  gospel.  Adap- 
tation or  adjustment  must  be  studied.  To  say  things 
in  an  interesting  way,  to  make  men  think,  to  make  an 
impression,  if  this  be  sensationalism,  the  mbre  we 
have  the  better.  It  is  better  to  be  alive  than  dead— 
in  the  pulpit. 


DR.  ARTHUR.  J.  BROWN    CONCERNING    MIS- 
SIONS IN   CHINA  AND    CHINESE 
EXCLUSION. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  for- 
eign missions  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners by  the  Protestant  Missionary  associations 
at  New  York  the  other  day  are  well  worth  quoting. 
He  said  that  the  American  Protestants  are  now  main- 
taining in  the  Chinese  Empire  alone  1,133  mission- 
aries, 1,000  schools  and  colleges,  100  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  which  treat  every  year  an  average  of 
5,400,000  patients,  and  nine  printing  presses,  which 
issue  annually  an  average  of  119,000,000  pages;  and 
they  are  expending  in  the  maintenance  of  these  en- 
terprises more  than  $1,250,000  a  year. 

This  does  not  include  the  Catholic  missionary 
work,  which  is  not  under  American  jurisdiction,  but 
under  the  French.  There  are  only  one  or  two  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  China. 

In  speaking  of  missionary  work  in  China  he  said 
that  the  first  hospital,  the  first  and  only  school  for  the 
blind,  the  first  and  only  school  for  deaf-mutes,  the 
first  and  only  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  first  re- 
lief for  lepers  were  provided  by  American  mission- 
aries, and  he  quoted  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Denby, 
for  thirteen  years  American  minister  to  Peking,  as 
saying  that:  "The  missionary  has  been  the  educator 
of  the  natives.  He  has  written  original  books  for 
them  and  he  has  translated  foreign  books  into  their 
language.  He  has  established  schools,  colleges  and 
hosnitals.  He  has  introduced  foreign  arts  and  sciences 
into  China.  It  is  not  because  of  his  religion  that  the 
missionary  is  attacked  by  mobs ;  it  is  because  of  his 
race.  It  is  the  foreigner  and  not  the  Christian  against 
whom  mobs  are  gathered.  A  great  portion  of  the 
missionaries'  time  is  devoted  to  teaching,  to  healing 
the  sick,  to  charity,  and  to  literary  work.  The  woman 
missionary  bears  her  part  in  this  great  work  of  in- 
struction.     She  takes  in  her  arms  the  poor,  neglected. 
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despised  girl,  and  transforms  her  into  an  intelligent. 
educated  woman.  If  the  missionaries  had  done  nothing 
else  for  China,"  said  Colonel  Denby,  "the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  women  would  be  glorv 
enough." 

In  speaking  of  what  America  has  taught  China.  Dr. 
Brown  mentioned  some  historical  facts  which  ought 
to  be  remembered.  "China  has  a  civilization  of  her 
own,"  he  said,  ''more  ancient  than  ours,  and  quite 
as  well  adapted  to  her  needs.  We  remember  with 
respect  that  the  Chinese  are  frugal,  industrious  and 
respectful  to  parents.  All  the  world  is  indebted  to  a 
people  whose  astronomers  made  accurate  observations 
200  years  before  Abraham  left  Ur ;  who  used  firearms 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era;  who  first  grew 
tea,  manufactured  gunpowder,  made  pottery,  glue  and 
gelatin;  who  used  paper  150  years  before  Christ;  who 
invented  printing  by  movable  type  500  years  before 
that  art  was  known  in  Europe ;  who  originated  banks 
discovered  the  mariner's  compass,  dug  the  first  canal, 
built  the  first  arch,  made  mountain  roads,  which,  when 
new,  probably  equaled  in  engineering  and  construc- 
tion anything  of  the  kind  ever  built  by  the  Romans, 
and  who  wore  silk  and  lived  in  houses,  when  our  an- 
cestors slept  in  caves  and  wore  the  undressed  skins 
of  wild  beasts." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Dr.  Brown  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  modification  of  the  exclusion  law 
and  the  just  treatment  of  Chinese  travelers  in  our 
ports.  He  quoted  President  Cleveland's  message  to 
Congress  in  1885,  in  which  he  expressed  the  "humili- 
ation that  every  decent  American  feels  on  this  sub- 
ject." and  Mr.  Bayard,  who,  when  Secretary  of  State 
said :  "We  are  indignant  at  the  shocking  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  your  countrymen  and  are  mortified  that 
such  a  blot  should  have  been  cast  upon  the  records 
of  our  government." 

Dr.  Brown  said :  "It  is  true  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  open  our 
doors  to  Chinese  laborers,  but  we  know  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  does  not  ask  this.  The  question  at 
issue  relates  solely  to  Chinese  of  the  better  class.  La- 
bor leaders  declare  that  their  unwillingness  to  have 
the  exclusion  laws  so  modified  as  to  admit  Chinese 
who  are  not  laborers  is  that  so  many  coolies  gain 
fraudulent  entrance  on  pretense  of  being  merchants  or 
students.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,"  continued  Dr. 
Brown,  'that  the  number  of  coolies  who  can  success- 
fully evade  a  rigorously  enforced  law  is  insignificant. 
I  honor  our  great  labor  leaders,  but  they  do  not  put 
the  cause  of  labor  in  a  dignified  position  when,  for 
the  sake  of  excluding  a  comparative  handful  of  Chi- 
nese coolies,  they  ask  the  American  people  to  continue 
a  policy  that  belies  our  historical  attitude  toward  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  cripples  our  trade,  that  de- 
stroyed our  opportunity  to  educate  the  young  men  of 
China,  that  arouses  the  just  resentment  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  justice, 
with  honor  and  with  the  'square  deal  on  which  we 
are  wont  to  pride  ourselves. 

"We  rejoice  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  given  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  to 
the  movement  for  the  decent  treatment  of  Chinese 
immigrants.  In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  he 
said  :  "In  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  excluding 
Chinese  laborers  grave  injustice  and  wrong  have  been 
done  by  this  nation  to  the  people  of  China,  and  there- 
fore ultimately  to  this  nation  itself.  Chinese  students, 
business  and  professional  men  of  all  kinds — not  only 


merchants,  but  bankers,  doctors,  manufacturers,  pro- 
fessors, travelers  and  the  like— should  be  encouraged 
to  come  back  here  and  be  treated  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  that  we  treat  students,  business 'men, 
travelers  and  the  like  of  other  nations.  Our  laws  and 
treaties  should  be  framed,  not  so  as  to  put  these  people 
in  the  excepted  classes,  but  to  state  that  we  will  admit 
all  Chinese  except  the  coolie  class,  Chinese  skilled  or 
unskilled  laborers.' 

"Congress  should  know  that  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  fair-minded  people." 


Gbe  paragraph  Club 


An  Injustice  or  a  Criticism. 

Is  any  other  person  disturbed  because  we  hear  so 
little  from  pulpit  and  press  and  platform  about  the 
influence  of  the  father  in  the  home?  We  are  reminded 
constantly  of  the  mother's  sacred  influence,  her  rare 
self-sacrifice,  her  untiring  love;  and  not  a  word  too 
much  about  these  precious  characteristics  of  mother- 
hood. But  should  not  the  same  characteristics  obtain 
for  the  true  father  as  well?  Is  it  just  or  politic  to  per- 
mit the  inference  that  the  father's  interests  in  the  home 
are  chiefly  bread-and-butter  interests?  And  that  he 
knows  little  or  cares  little  for  the  deeper  spiritual  veri- 
ties which  make  the  habitation  a  home? 

This  conception  of  the  father  certainly  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  precepts  of  sacred  Scripture.  All 
through  .the  Bible  the  human  father-  is  eulogized  and 
honored,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  even  unto  the 
days  of  Jairus.  The  Creator  called  himself  by  the 
consecrated  name  of  "Father."  "Like  as  a  fathes 
pitjeth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him:"  thus  the  Psalmist  measures  the  depth  of  his 
conception  of  God's  love.  Christ  could  voice  no  sweet- 
er name  for  the  language  of  prayer  than  "Our  Fa- 
ther;" and  yet  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  true  to  the 
spirit  which  belittles  the  relationship  of  father,  have 
paraphrased  it  into  "Our  Father-Mother  God,"  as  if 
by  such  devices  something  could  be  added  to  the 
quality  of  God  the  Father!  In  Christ's  parable— per- 
haps the  best  beloved  of  all  that  wonderful  groin— 
enforcing  the  lesson  of  God's  love  as  transcending 
even  his  infinite  justice,  he  could  use  no  more  intense 
illustration  than  that  of  the  merciful  father  awaiting 
and  welcoming  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  failure  to  honor  true  fatherhood  emanates  not 
from  Holy  Writ.  Can  it  be  from  life,  from  the  wide 
worlds  of  observation  and  experience?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  fatherhood  in  the  average  home  is  not  so 
nearly  ideal  as  the  motherhood  in  the  same  home? 
I  cannot  think  it  so.  In  many  homes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  the  father  fills  a  place  as  large  and 
gracious,  as  holy  and  unselfish,  as  that  of  the  mother. 
Whatever  be  the  reason  for  their  silence,  is  there  not 
room  for  the  outspoken  agency,  of  pulpit  and  platform 
and  press  either  in  remedying  an  injustice  or  in  creat- 
ing higher  ideals? 

The  Cold  Water  Man. 
I  have  a  friend  whom  I  secretly  call  my  cold-water 
man.  This  is  not  because  he  is  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence,  but  because  he  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
doing  what  is  popularly  called  "throwing  cold  water" 
on  any  ardent  enthusiasm.  If  I  have  a  scheme  in 
mind   which   I  am  disposed  to  look  at  through  rose- 
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colored  glasses,  I  go  to  him  with  it,  feeling  sure  that 
he  will  act  as  a  corrective,  and  see  its  weak  points 
before  he  sees  anything  else.  If  I  have  bought  a  pic- 
ture which  I  secretly  think  is  pretty  good,  I  show  it 
to  him,  expecting  him  to  shake  his  head  and  say  "Mm 
— yes ;  fairly  so,"  but  knowing  that,  if  he  really  ex- 
presses approbation,  it  is  a  fine  picture  indeed.  Or  if 
I  admire  a  man  somewhat  blindly,  I  say  to  my  friend 
"Isn't  he  a  fine  fellow?"  and  he  says,  after  a  dismal 
pause,  "Do  you  think  so?"  In  this  way  my  excessive 
ardor  is  corrected.  It  may  be  thought  that,  while 
admittedly  useful,  he  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  per- 
son to  associate  with  :  but  this  is  really  not  the  case. 
He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  with  a  capacity  for  doing 
kindnesses  such  as  one  does  not  often  find.  Yet  I 
admit  that,  while  I  like  him,  I  should  not  like  all  my 
friends  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  And  sometimes  I  think 
that  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  not  getting  more  unrestricted 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Perhaps  he  gets  more  than  he 
cares  to  admit.  The  fact  is,  we  are  suspicious  of  en- 
thusiasm nowadays.  We  do  not  shout  "Vive  le  roi !" 
for  we  have  no  king;  it  is  hard  for  our  public  men  to 
stir  us  to  any  very  excited  admiration  for  them;  and 
an  orator  who  makes  an  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
is  in  danger  of  being  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  I  fear 
we  are  losing  something.  Hero-worship  is  probably 
seldom  rational,  but  it  is  inspiring;  to  admire  easily 
may  weaken  the  critical  faculties,  but  it  makes  life 
seem  more  buoyant  and  stirring :  and  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  Jesus  was  speaking  of  the  necessity 
for  enthusiasm  when  he  said  that  "violent  men"  take 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  "by  force."  The  others  hesi- 
tate, wondering  whether  it  is  really  worth  while. 


many,  many  little  attempts  at  helpfulness,  his  big 
unquestioning  love ;  when  I  see  as  in  a  vision  the  soft 
brown  eyes  lifted  to  my  face  in  anticipation  of  the 
comrade's  salute,  I  am  distinctly  conscious  that  some- 
thing good  has  gone  out  of  my  life.  He  was  a  faithful 
friend. 


A  Faithful  Friend. 

The  members  of  the  family  think  me  a  sentimental 
old  body,  and  I  cannot  disprove  the  charge ;  but  I  am 
distinctly  lonely  without  him.  He  was  just  a  common 
dog,  with  no  remarkable  qualities  except  a  very  steady 
and  loyal  devotion  to  his  master.  He  had  an  unduly 
humble  opinion  of  himself.  I  have  always  believed 
he  suffered  ill  treatment  in  the  days  of  his  puppydom 
before  he  came  to  us.  He  could  never  quite  sufficient- 
ly apologize  for  his  own  existence,  was  never  quite 
sure  of  his  own  self-respect. 

But  back  of  this  almost  cringing  humility  was  a 
patient,  trustful  love  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Day 
by  day  for  months  together  he  would  gallop  beside 
my  wheel  as  I  rode  to  my  place  of  business,  and  do 
guard  duty  over  the  wheel  through  the  long  hours 
until  my  return.  He  never  tired  of  the  service,  and 
never  asked  any  recognition  but  a  cheerful  word. 
When  the  horse  and  surry  became  parts  of  the  family 
equipment,  he  transferred  his  watch-care  to  them  in 
the  same  unselfish  way. 

When  I  took  down  my  gun  for  a  tramp  and  a  shoot 
on  the  marshes,  his  mind  was  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  wanted  to  go,  but  he  had  a  deadly  fear  of 
firearms,  and  always  beat  a  retreat  at  the  first  shot. 
But  even  thus  he  often  waited,  without  food  or  drink, 
ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  at  some  strategic 
point,  to  intercept  us  on  the  homeward  trail ;  and  his 
welcome  was  ever  hearty  and  effusive. 

If  I  know  anything  about  dog  psychology,  his 
was  an  unselfish  nature.  He  loved  to  serve;  it  was 
his  life.  He  took  with  gratitude  what  came  to  him  ; 
it  was  always  just  so  much  more  than  he  expected. 

When  I  think  of  his  years  of  steady  devotion,  his 


OUR   STATE   PRISONS. 

By  Robert  T.  Devlin. 

[Synopsis  of  address  given  at  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  at  Los  Angeles,  by  Robert 
T.  Devlin,  president  of  Board  of  Prison  Directors.] 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  in 
1879,  the  labor  of  convicts  was  let  out  by  contract  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  the  successful  contractor,  no 
matter  how  humane  he  was  individually,  was  in  his 
business  relations  actuated  simply  by  his  desire  for 
gain.  When  the  present  constitution  was  adopted,  it 
was  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  con- 
tracts, the  labor  of  convicts  should  not  be  let  out  for 
hire.  This  forced  upon  the  State  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  convicts.  But  still  the  old 
idea  runs  through  prison  management  and  the  prime 
consideration  is  that  the  labor  of  convicts  should  be 
profitable  to  the  State  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
prisoner. 

At  the  time  that  the  present  prisons  were  construct- 
ed, the  pooulation  of  California  was  much  less  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  criminal  population  was  very  much  less. 

The  increase  in  our  prison  population  renders  the 
accommodations  formerly  adequate  entirely  insuffic- 
ient, and  all  who  are  familiar  with  prison  management 
know  the  consequences  that  result  from  over-crowd- 
ing. The  Board  of  Directors  have  endeavored  so  far 
as  lay  in  their  power  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  found 
themselves  incapable  of  accomplishing  much  improve- 
ment on  account  of  the'lack  of  means  to  construct  ad- 
ditional buildings.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature sufficient  appropriations  were  secured  to  enable 
both  prisons  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
existing  number  of  prisoners.  When  these  buildings 
are  erected,  it  is  intended  to  have  the  prisoners  classi- 
fied into  three  grades,  and  the  different  buildings  and 
grounds  will  be  so  constructed  and  arranged  that  one 
class  will  have  no  communication  with  the  other. 
Under  this  system  the  prisoner  when  he  enters  will  go 
into  the  second  or  middle  class  and  either  advance  to 
the  first  or  descend  to  the  third,  depending  upon  his 
conduct  in  prison.  Such  a  segregation  is  under  the 
present  conditions  absolutely  impossible. 

The  object  of  a  prison  should  be  not  only  to  detain 
and  punish,  but  also  to  create  those  habits  of  industry 
and  labor  which  will  enable  the  convict  to  .become  a 
law-abiding  member  of  society  when  he  is  released. 
A  man  who  all  his  life  has  been  in  the  habit  of  working 
feels  enforced  idleness  as  one  of  the  most  severe  pun- 
ishments. So  on  the  other  hand  a  man  who  has  not 
been  habituated  to  labor,  feels  labor  to  be  a  hardship. 
To  put  this  thought  into  other  words,  it  might  be  said 
that  industry  is  a  habit,  and  that  idleness  is  a  habit, 
and  those  who  are  led  into  a  life  of  crime  by  the  habit 
of  idleness  should  acquire  the  habit  of  labor.  Further 
than  this,  many  who  are  brought  to  prison  through 
idleness  have  no  skill  in  any  particular  trade,  and  a 
prison  management  should  endeavor  to  fit  these  men 
to  make  a  living  by  teaching  them  some  useful  trade. 

When  the  buildings  contemplated  are  constructed 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  each  prisoner  in  a  separate 
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cell,  and  also  to  prevent  the  almost  unrestricted  com- 
munication the  present  conditions  allow  and  en- 
courage. 

The  people  of  California  are,  I  think,  beginning 
slowly  to  realize  that  the  management  of  prisons  is  a 
science  requiring  skill,  education  and  experience.  Un- 
happily, too  often  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  even  .at  the 
present  day,  offices  in  the  prison  are  looked  upon  as 
political  positions,  and  men  are  appointed,  not  for  their 
competency,  but  for  other  considerations.  Hence  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered'  at  that  many  failures  in  prison 
management  are  made. 

Many  persons  regard  all  prisoners  as  outlaws,  and 
think  that  they  should  be  kept  under  subjection  like  a 
lot  of  wild  beasts.  Those,  however,  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  management  of  penal  institutions 
know  that  prisoners  are  human  beings,  and  their  bad 
habits  may  be  eradicated,  and  good  habits  implanted 
by  a  system  of  work  and  discipline  to  the  same  extent 
as  with  anv  other  individual. 

I  wish  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
prison  improvement  without  an  educated  and  energetic 
public  sentiment  expecting  and  demanding  it.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  been  of 
great  service  in  molding  public  sentiment  and  bringing 
to  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  many  in- 
fluences that  will  enable  the  prisons  to  be  placed  upon 
a  higher  standard.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when 
this  Board  was  first  established  I  wa<-  n  Tr?.id  that  they 
would  act  more  the  role  of  a  fault-finder,  in  finding 
fault  with  things  that  could  not  be  helped,  or  perhaps, 
that  they  did  not  understand,  than  that  of  conservative 
counselors,  but  I  am  quite  frank  to  say  that  they  have 
realized  fully  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Board  of 
Directors  contended,  and  have  at  all  times  lent  the 
Board  a  willing  hand  in  all  that  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  conditions. 


A   UNIQUE   CHARACTER. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Beuyrus,  Ohio,  of  recent 
date,  announces  the  entrance  into  the  infirmary  of  that 
county  of  a  strange  character  widelv  known  for  many 
years  throughout  the  middle  west.  In  substance  the 
article  was  as  follows : 

Eighty  years  ago  Jacob  Newman  Free  was  born  in 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
Half  a  century  ago  he  became  known  as  the  "Immortal 
J.  N.,"  and  ever  since  he  has  been  living  as  the  birds 
live,  but  in  a  much  greater  condition  of  luxury.  When 
he  was  admitted  to  the  county  infirmary  the  other  day 
he  proudly  displayed  to  the  officials  of  the  institution 
an  old  pocketbook  containing  more  than  ioo  slips  of 
paper  reading  "Good  for  J.  N.,"  being  life  passes  signed 
by  officials  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country.  By 
means  of  these  passes  "J.  N."  traveled  wherever  he 
pleased.  He  visited  every  state  and  territory  and  in 
every  city  of  more  than  2.000  inhabitants  he  had 
friends.  He  claims,  and  his  claim  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  he  knows  more  people  personally  than  any 
other  living  man.  Everywhere  he  went  he  stayed  at 
the  best  hotels,  and  for  half  a  century  no  landlord  was 
found  bold  enough  to  even  present  him  with  a  bill. 

In  his  youth  "J.  N."  was  an  infant  phenomenon.  At 
four  years  of  age  he  read  almost  all  of  the  Bible,  and 
during  his  teens  he  acquired  a  reading  and  speaking 
knowledge  of  no  less  than  thirteen  languages.  During 
the  gold  craze  of  '49  he  went  West,  and  started  a  stage 
.line.     Within  two  years  he  accumulated  a  fortune  of 


$50,000.  A  partner  robbed  him,  and  "J.  N."  then  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  began  the  study  of  law. 

Within  a  few  years  he  was  prominent  at  the  bar  in 
Cincinnati.  One  clay,  so  the  story  goes,  he  was  de- 
fending a  murderer,  in  whose  innocence  he  strongly 
believed.  As  a  result  of  his  eloquence  the  man  was 
acquitted.  The  same  day  his  client  confessed  that  he 
was  guilty.  "J.  N."  rushed  back  to  the  court  room, 
and  started  to  explain,  but  the  strain  and  excitement 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy.  Within  a  short  time  he  recovered  his 
physical  health,  but  never  his  mental  poise. 

He  became  the  "Immortal  J.  N."  and  started  on 
the  wandering  life  which  he  has  followed  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  the  apostle  of  "Pressure."  a  mysterious 
force  which  but  for  him  would  crush  out  of  existence 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  President  Lincoln,  and  numbered 
many  distinguished  men  among  his  friends.  During 
the  war  he  even  started  out  to  find  Jefferson  Davis  and 
save  the  Union  by  putting  the  "pressure"  on  the  leader 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  got  well  within  the  Confed- 
erate lines  when  he  was  arrested  and  given  thirty  min- 
utes to  leave  the  country.  "J.  N."  says  he  still  has 
2g-]/2  minutes  of  the  time  coming  to  him. 

The  present  writer  remembers  this  man,  having 
seen  him  several  times  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 
One  time  at  family  prayers  in  his  boyhood  home 
"J.  N."  prayed  so  long  that  he  had  to  be  stopped,  and 
on  another  occasion  when  a  revival  meeting  was  being 
held  he  begged  the  privilege  of  speaking  from  the  pul- 
pit and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  preacher  to 
stop  him  after  he  had  spoken  a  long  time. 


A  NOTED  CONGRESSMAN. 

All  who  heard  the  addresses  of  the  Taft  Philippine 
party  on  the  university  grounds  at  Berkeley  last  year 
will  remember  General  Grosvenor  of  Ohio.  He  made 
by  far  the  best  speech  of  the  day. 

Last  week  he  was  defeated  in  the  convention  for 
the  nomination  of  a  congressman  for  the  district 
which  he  has  represented  in  Congress  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years.  A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record 
Herald  writes  of  him  as  follows: 

General  Grosvenor  is  one  of  the  old-school  politic- 
ians, who  has  played  the  game  in  all  its  phases  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  of  him1  that  when 
he  quitted  the  Union  army  in  1865  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself  a  political  career,  and  he  hewed  to  the  line 
with  all  the  power  of  his  fertile  mind.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  his  star  has  been  waning,  and  it  went  into 
eclipse  this  afternoon  with  'the  nomination  of  Doug- 
lass. 

General  Grosvenor  cornes  of  revolutionary  stock. 
His  grandfther  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  fought 
under  Washington,  and  his  father  was  Major  Peter 
Grosvenor,  who  served  in  a  Connecticut  regiment  in 
the  war  of  1812.  At  Pomfret,  Conn.,  General  Gros- 
venor first  saw  the  light  on  Sept.  20,  1833.  He  was 
but  a  baby  when  his  father  brought  him  to  this  state. 
In  the  region  where  they  settled  there  was  no  school, 
and  the  lad  was  14  years  old  before  he  came  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher  other  than  his  father.  He 
made  rapid  progress  at  his  books,  however,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  a  teacher  himself.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  law,  and  in  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar.  Within  a  few  years  he  becamle  conspicuous  as  an 
attorney.    In  fact,  his  prominence  was  such  that  when 
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the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  was  organized  he  was 
made  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  served  many  years. 

General  Grosvenor  was  one  of  the  first  who  respond 
ed  to  the  call  for  troops  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
He  was  mustered  in  July,  1861,  with  the  Eighteenth 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  served  with  the  regiment  until 
November,  1865,  and  retired  with  the  brevet  of  brig- 
adier-general. He  was  in  the  center  of  many  hot  fight's 
and  had  the  honor  of  commanding  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville. 

The  war  ended,  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  has  been  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  ever  since.  After 
occupying  township  and  county  offices  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1874.  and  for  four  years  was  a 
member  of  the  house.  He  also  was  honored  with  being 
elected  speaker.  In  the  state  campaigns  Grosvenor 
was  a  power.  In  1872  he  was  a  presidential  elector 
and  in  1880  was  presidential  elector  at  large. 
Four  years  later  he  was  first  elected  to  congress 
and  has  served  continuously  since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  when  the 
Democrats  swept  the  country  and  elected  Cleveland. 
Owing  to  his  long  service  he  exerted  great  influence 
in  the  House  and  he  has  held  many  important  chair- 
manships. Sometimes  he  was  called  "Old  Statistics," 
and  sometimes  the  "Sage  oi  Athens"  (his  home  town), 
but  he  always  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  so-called 
wheel  horses  of  the 'Republican  organization. 

General  Grosvenor's  principal  activity  in  recent 
years  has  been  as  a  leader  of  the  "stand  pat"  faction 
of  his  party  in  opposition  to  tariff  revision,  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  railway  rate  regulation  and  as  an  advocate 
of  ship  subsidy  legislation.  He  holds  close  personal 
relations  with  Clement  A.  Griscom,  president  of  the 
American  line  of  steamships,  and  in  this  connection 
figured  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the 
campaign  of  1902. 

General  Grosvenor  became  alarmed  at  the  growth 
of  tariff  revision  sentiment  in  the  West  and  sent  a 
rather  vehement  appeal  by  telegraph  to  Mr.  Griscom 
that  he  and  his  friends  "do  something"  in  the  middle 
states  or  an  anti-Republican  landslide  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  message  became  public  through  a  leak 
in  a  telegraph  office  and  its  authorship  was  never  de- 
nied by  the.Ohioan.  When  the  Hepburn  regulation 
bill  was  before  the  House,  General  Grosvenor  made 
one  of  the  principal  speeches  against  the  measure. 
* 

A  Creek  Indian  made  a  discovery  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  In  digging  on  the 
Arkansas-  River  in  the  Indian  Territory  he  found 
human  bones,  a  skeleton  every  four  feet.  An  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  largest  prehistoric  burial 
ground  on  the  continent  had  been  laid  open.  It  ex- 
tends two  miles  parallel  with  the  river,  the  graves 
being  in  regular  order  and  at  equal  distances.  Each 
body  Was  laid  facing  the  east,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  Under  the  right  arm  in  every  case  was  an 
earthen  bowl.  In  only  one  instance,  the  grave  being 
that  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  seven  feet  tall,  was 
there  a  warlike  weapon.  This  was  a  spearhead  nine 
inches  long:  There  were  no  bones  of  women  among 
them.  The  graves  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  adobe, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  loam,  in  which  gigantic 
forests  grew,  some  of  the  trees  being  five,  feet  in 
diameter.  The  race  must  have  lived  a  long  time  ago— 
no  one  knows  how  long— and  these  crumbling  skele- 
tons are  the  only  records  left  of  them. 


California. 

Pomona.— Rev.    C.    D     Williamson,    who    has    en- 
deared himself  to  his  church  and  to  many  friends  dur- 
■  ing  his  ministry  of  five  and  one  half  years,  now  resigns 
the  pastorate. 

Watsonville. — On  Washington  '«  Birthday,  the 
Pastors'  Aid  Society  gave  a  dinner,  at  which  over  200 
were  present.  Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Mrs. 
Martinelli  and  Mrs.  Cornell  on  the  Indians.  Miss 
Wickersham  and  Mrs.  Barnhouse  gave  papers  on  the 
conditions  in  China. 

San  Francisco,  Calvary.— The  Men's  Club  listened 
Feb.  26,  to  an  address  by  Ng  Poon  Chew,  on  the 
history  of  his  country  and  the  habits  of  her  people. 
He  declared  that  his  pe>  pie  were  becoming  an  ag- 
gressive race,  and  predicted  that  in  ten  years  China 
would  have  a  standing  aimy  of  1,000,000  'men,  not  an 
aggressive  army  but  a  defensive  one. 
* 

THE   SOCIAL  UNION. 

A  pleasant  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  was  held 
last  Monday  evening  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  It  was 
the  first  reception  and  banquet  of  the  year  and  the  fifth 
in  the  history  of  the  organization  which  was  effected 
about  two  years  ago.  A  half  hour  before  the  dinner  a 
representative  company  of  Presbyteiians  with  their 
wives  and  friends  gathered  in  the  parlor  of  the  noted 
hostelry  and  enjoyed  a  chatty  time  together.  Both 
sides  of  the  Bay  were  in  evidence  and  one  gentleman 
from  far  awav  India.  At  the  banquet  table  and  the 
business  session  which  followed,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Foster,  the  vice-president,  was  master  of  ceremonies 
and  Dr.  Landon  of  the  Seminary  sat  at  his  right  and 
asked  a  blessing.  After  dinner  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  William  Martin.  The  records  were  read  by  the 
secretary.  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie  presented  a 
paper  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  the  Union  over  the 
death  of  Dr.  Macintosh,  its  first  president,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  a  copy  ordered  sent  to  Mrs. 
Macintosh.  Mr.  Foster  in  his  introductory  remarks 
alluded  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Macintosh 
was  held  as  the  organizer  and  promoter  of  the  Union 
and  as  the  President  of  the  Seminary  and  feelingly 
added  that  the  loss  was  almost  irreparable.  He  then 
announced  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Rev. 
William  Kirk  Guthrie.  Rw.  George  G.  Eldredge  and 
D.  Edward  Collins  to  report  at  the  annnual  meeting  in 
April. 

The  literarv  programme  followed  which  consisted 
of  addresses  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  Issues  now 
before  the  Church"  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker,  D.  D.  of  Oak- 
land. Commissioner  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Brush.  D.  D.,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
California  and  Rev.  Lapsley  A.  McAfee,  D.  D.  of  the 
First  Church  of  Berkeley.  Each  took  up  a  particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  discussing  it  in  a  happy  and 
instructive  manner.  There  was  wit  as  well  as  wisdom 
and  the  meeting  was  adjudged  to  be  successful  in  every 
way.  The  programme  was  pleasinglv  interpolated  by 
selections  from  a  student  quartette  from  the  Berkeley- 
First  Church,  and  the  sesion  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  Dr.  Alexander  of  the  Seminary.  Membership  in 
the  Union  is  open  to  all  Presbyterians  applying  to  the 
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Membership  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Baker  is  chair- 
man, up  to  the  limit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
names.  .Members  of  last  year  may  renew  by  remitting 
to  the  treasurer,   Mr.  J.   W.   Richards,  Safe  Deposit 

Building. 

» 

WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF     FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 

920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Vall^jo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  2304  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal  •  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave  ,  A  a- 
meda-  Young  People's  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Lucille 
Sesson,  1440  Benton  St.,  Alameda;  Secretary  C.  E.  and 
Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss  Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St., 
San  Francisco;  Secretary  of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and 
Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribbon,  1254  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal  •  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco;  Associate  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission 
Fage   Mrs    James  T.  Watkins,  90  5  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco 


Announcement. 
The  public  meeting  of  the  Occidental  Board  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next,  March  5th,  from  10:30  to  3 
j'clock.  Reports  from!  the  officers,  letters  and  address- 
es from  missionaries,  singing  and  recitations  by  the 
Chinese  girls,  form  part  of  the  program.  A  short  me- 
morial service  will  be  held  for  Mrs.  Minor,  who  was 
president  of  Los  Angeles  Presbytery  for  many  years. 
It  is  important  that  the  officers  of  societies  and  of 
Presbyterials  should  attend  the  Board  meetings  as  of- 
ten as  possible.  Why  not  send  a  delegation  from  your 
Junior  Society?  It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
children's  enthusiasm  over  the  Chinese  babies,  who 
are  so  different  from!  our  own,  and  yet  so  like.  If  you 
are  not  an  officer,  you  who  read  this,  if  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  societies,  then  persuade  some  one  to 
come  who  is  not  at  all  interested,  and  watch  the  effect. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  if  you  are  "of  little 
faith." 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Occidental 
Board  has  been  set  for  April  18th.  It  will  be  held  as 
usual  at  920  Sacramento  St.  Begin  now  to  plan  for 
your  delegates.  More  time  than  usual  will  be  set  aside 
for  conference  between  the  delegations  and  the  officers 
of  the  Board.  Entertainment  will  be  furnished  for  as 
many  regularly  appointed  delegates  as  will  come.  It 
is  hoped  that  every  Presbyterial  president  will  be  pres- 
ent. 

Presbyterial  Conferences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  dates  and  the  speakers 
who  will  represent  the  Board  at  each  conference : 

Oakland,  March  23.  Mrs.  Rice.  Mrs.  Dwight  Potter 
will  speak  on  "Mission  Study  Classes  " 

Sacramento,  April  3.  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Den- 
iston. 

Stockton,  April  4.     Mrs.  Pinney. 

San  Jose,  March  27.     Mrs.  Wright. 

Benicia,  March  28.     Miss  Garrette. 


San  Francisco,  March  30.  Mrs.  Morris  will  speak 
on  "Special  Objects." 

Miss  Myers  will  represent  the  Board  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara March  25 ;  Los  Angeles,  March  30,  and  Riverside, 
April  2. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  prompt  response 
to  our  appeal  for  Miss  Cameron's  desk.  The  giver  will 
not  let  us  mention  his  name,  but  San  Jose  is  the  ban- 
ner town  for  generosity.  He  would  have  been  richly 
repaid  if  he  could  have  heard  the  exclamations  all 
around  the  long  table  of  the  Occidental  Board ;  but  he 
will  fully  appreciate  the  good  deed  he  has  done  only 
when  he  comes  to  San  Francisco  and  sees  for  himself 
the  combination  of  the  room,  the  desk  and  Miss  Cam- 
eron. 

Literature  Department. 

Auxiliary  society  topic  for  March:  "The  Mission 
Campaign  in  Africa." 

Christian  Endeavor  Missionary  topic  for  March : 
"Bountiful  Sowing:  Our  Gifts'  to  Christ's  Cause." 
Luke  vi :  38;  2  Cor.  ix :  1-15. 

Our  Missionaries  in  Africa. 
Mrs.  Wilmer  S.  Lehman,  Lolodorf;  Mrs.  Silas  F. 
Johnson,  Efulen. 

Leaflets  and  Books  on  Africa. 

Historical  Sketch,  10c ;  Questions  and  Answers,  5c ; 
Bishop  Crowther  (Hero  Series)  2c ;  Home  Life,  2c ; 
Schools  and  Colleges,  3c;  Hospital  Work,  2c ;  Sketch 
Isabella  Nassau,  2c ;  Lives  Given  for  Africa,  ic;  A  Day 
With  the  Fang,  free ;  Christus  Liberator,  30c  and  50c ; 
sets  of  24  pictures,  25c;  map,  15c;  Daybreak  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  35c ;  A  Visit  to  the  West  Coast,  with 
illustrations,  10c ;  Bulletin  No.  10,  free;  Year  Book  of 
Prayer,  10c;  A  Look  at  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Af- 
rica (for  Sunday-schools  and  C.  E.  Societies)  free ;  Af- 
rica for  the  Juniors,  25c. 

We  have  a  supply  of  the  books,  "The  Mission 
Study  Class.  What  Is  It?  How  Organize  It,"  and 
"Why  Study  Missions."  Both  of  these  books  will  be 
furnished  free  of  charge  (except  postage)  and  will  be 
found  full  of  information  and  the  latest  suggestions 
in  regard  to  Mission  Study  Classes. 

We  have  also  received  from  New  York  a  supply 
of  a  most  attractive  "booklet"  of  24  pages,  entitled, 
"How  to  Do  It,"  containing  splendid  "Suggestions  for 
Missionary  Workers  with  Children  and  Young  Peo- 
ple." This  book  has  lately  been  printed  for  a  commit- 
tee, having  one  representative  from  each  of  the  differ- 
ent women's  boards  and  the  General  Assembly's 
Board,  the  Occidental  Board  being  represented  by 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribben. 

An  idea  of  the  book  may  be  had  from  the  following, 
as  found  on  pages  3  and  4:  Question,  How  do  you 
prepare  for  the  children's  missionary  meeting?  1.  We 
divide  the  year  of  thirty  meetings,  held  weekly  on 
Sundays,  into  four  sections,  which  alternate  in  order. 
One  section  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  heroes ;  one  to 
the  study  of  a  country;  a  ihird  given  to  miscellaneous 
meetings,  and  a  fourth  usually  put  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee of  boys.  The  hero  Sundays  are  usually  plan- 
ned by  the  leader  and  much  variety  given.  Papers, 
talks,  imjpersonations,  puzzles  and  travels  in  company 
with  the  hero  have  all  been  used. 

2.  An  example  of  preparation  for  one  meeting: 
Read  as  much  as  possible  on  the  country,  for  instance, 
China ;  refer  to  China  for  Juniors,  Rex  Christus,  Wom- 
an's Work,  Over  Sea  and  Land  (February),  articles 
in  newspapers,  etc.     Select  Chinese  hymns  to  be  sung, 
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appropriate  Bible  reading.  Find  a  Chinese  curio  and 
costume  if  possible.  To  announce  meeting  send  Chi- 
nese postal  cards.  Prepare  subjects  for  certain  children 
to  develop,  or  give  a  recitation  or  a  solo.  "A  ride  in  a 
wheelbarrow  through  Shantung,"  "Ways  of  traveling 
in  China."  Bring  food  products ;  have  a  child  practice 
eating  with  chop  sticks. 

In  a  band  of  boys  we  assign  to  each  boy  a  country 
for  the  year.  He  is  then  known  as  "the  member  from 
Siam,"  "the  member  from  Mexico,"  etc.,  and  is  ex- 
pected to>  bring  some  item  of  interest  from  his  country 
to  each  meeting.  And  so  the  book  goes  on  to  its  close, 
with  these  helpful  suggestions.  We  hope  each  leader 
of  a  young  people's  society  will  send  for  a  copy. 

A  large  order  for  the  Occidental  Board  leaflets  has 
been  received  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  We  are  glad  to 
have  our  literature  there  during  the  great  missionary 
convention.  From  the  Board  of  the  Southwest,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  comes  an  order  for  two  hun- 
dred of  the  new  leaflet,  "Methods  for  Juniors  and 
Bands,"  by  Jennie  Partridge. 

A  supply  has  just  reached  us  from  the  East  of  sou- 
venir postal  cards  wlith  illustrations  of  our  missions  in 
foreign  lands.  These  cards  are  only  6c  per  dozen  and 
are  just  what  are  wanted  to  be  used  as  invitations  to 
Presbyterial  mleetings  and  to  the  annual  and  monthly 
meetings  of  local  missionary  societies.  These  cards 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  literature. 

With  so  much  helpful  literature  for  our  auxiliaries, 
Senior  C.  E.'s,  Juniors  and  Bands,  surely  there  should 
be  great  missionary  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  all  our 
societies.  Belle  Garrette, 

Secretary  of  Literature. 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  22,  1906. 

Azusa,  Cal.,  is  wide  awake.  At  the  praise  meeting 
on  Feb.  20th,  the  offering  was  $100  and  several  ladies 
of  the  auxiliary  still  to  be  heard  from.  They  have 
called  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  formerly  Dr.  Herrick  John- 
ston's assistant  at  McCormick  Seminary. 

Three  mfonths  ago  a  church  was  organized  at  Co- 
vina,  Cal.,  with  over  ninety  members.  This  church  is 
an  offspring  of  Azusa  and  is  alive ;  has  a  good  C.  E. 
Society,  a  new  Junior  C.  E.,  organized  last  Sunday, 
and  a  Sunday-school  of  70  members,  a  Woman's  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  24  memjbers,  also 
a  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  They  worship  in  a  rented  hall 
at  present. 

Here  is  a  fine  work  for  some  energetic  young  man, 
who  is  also  a  good  sermonizer,  as  the  people  of  Co- 
vina  are  a  refined,  cultured  lot,  who  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  poor,  wleak  sermons. 

Kathrine  Myers, 
Field  Secretary  Occidental   Board. 


SABBATH   SCHOOL  MISSIONS    IN    CALIFOR- 
NIA AND   NEVADA. 

For  some  months  earnest  efforts  have  been  put 
forth  looking  toward  the  securing  of  more  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries  to  work  in  the  immense  field  of 
our  Synod.  Mr.  Henry  Durand  is  continuing  a  brave 
fight  in  maintaining  the  Italian  Sabbath-school  in  San 
Francisco.  The  attendance  varies  greatly,  for  there 
is  strong  opposition  to  be  met  in  this  work  and  all  kind 
of  annoyances  are  resorted  to  to  stop  it.  Mr.  Durand 
knows  his  own  people  well  and  moeover  has  strong 
faith  in  the  word  of  God.  The  home  board  is  provid- 
ing the  salary  of  an  Italian  pastor  for  the  Presbyteries 
of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  This  will  give  the 
work  a  more  permanent  character  and  will  gather  up 


the  results  of  Mr.'  Durand's  faithful  labors. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Robinson  is  working  the  fields  of  Rhy- 
olite,  Bullfrog  and  Beatty  and  is  reaching  out  to  the 
new  fields  of  Manhattan  and  Lida. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Furneaux  has  a  magnificent  field  for  ef- 
fort in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  into  which  thousands 
of  settlers  are  coming  from  Eastern  states  and  where 
we  may  expect  to  organize  many  newl  schools  and  sev- 
eral churches  during  the  year. 

Rev.  George  Butterfield  of  Tustin,  after  much  per- 
suasion, gave  up  a  pleasant  pastorate  at  Tustin  and  on 
February  1st  began  work  as  Sabbath-school  mission- 
ary in  Los  Angeles  Presbytery.  A  splendid  field  lies 
before  him  for  the  opening  of  new  schools  and  the 
doing  of  much  evangelistic  work,  besides  helping  in 
schools  already  organized. 

The  Presbytery  of  Benicia  has  secured  Rev.  Knox 
Boude  of  Osceola,  Nebraska,  as  Sabbath-school  mis- 
sionary. He  will  begin  work  about  April  1st.  This 
Presbytery  offers  a  fine  field  for  such  work,  with  its 
many  lumber  camps  and  isolated  communities  where 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel  seldom  goes. 

During  the  month  of  February  two  churches  have 
grown  from  the  labors  of  the  Sabbath-school  mission- 
ary in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  February  4th  Dr.  Noble 
organized  a  church  of  fifteen  members  at  Corcoran,  in 
Kings  county.  N|ine  members  were  received  on  pro- 
fession and  six  by  letter.  February  18th  the  church  at 
Laton  was  organized  with  twenty-one  members. 

The  liberality  of  the  Sabbath-school  Board  in  this 
Synod  should  bring  increasing  offerings  from  the 
churches  and  schools  for  the  support  of  the  work. 

A.  H. 


RESOLUTIONS  FORWARDED  ACCORDING 
TO   INSTRUCTIONS   BY   THE   SEC.   OF 
THE. MINISTERIAL   UNION. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Bbyd: — 

At  our  last  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Association,  wlhich  met  Monday,  Feb.  12,  1906,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : 

The  Ministers'  Association  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  desire  in  this  formal  manner 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  their  brother,  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Boyd,  so  lately  called  to  his  reward  in 
Christ  Jesus.  With  pleasure  we  recall  his  genial  greet- 
ings and  his  unfailing  courtesy.  We  gladly  testify  to 
his  consistent  life  as  a  Christian  man  and  to  his  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  in  every  position  in  which  Jie  was 
called.  Comjing  to  the  Pacific  Coast  directly  from  the 
theological  seminary,  he  gave  his  life  and  strength  to 
the  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
great  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Cal- 
ifornia. As  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city  hetoiled  with  hisaccustomed  zeal  and  down  to 
his  last  illness  he  labored  to  extend  the  work  of  Christ 
in  our  city.  Wherever  he  labored  he  won  and  main- 
tained the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  as  a 
true  Christian  gentleman  and  minister  of  Christ.  Now 
called  to  enter  into  his  reward  we  sincerely  express  to 
his  bereaved  wife  and  children  our  sympathy  and  sor- 
row. 

We  recommend  that  this  testimonial  be  m^ade  part 
of  the  records  of  this  Association  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  his  sorrowing  family. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  K.  Strong, 
Richmond  Logan, 
John  S;  Thomas. 
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REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

March  II. 

Topic:  James'  picture  of  a  perfect  man.  How 
can  we  realize  it?     Matt,  v  48,  James  iii  :i-i8. 

The  common  aphorism  "trifles  make  perfection,  but 
perfection  is  no  trifle"  is  also  a  Bible  truth,  although 
the  exact  phraseology  is  not  found  in  it.  Perfection  is 
the  goal  of  human  life,  in  this  world  or  a  fairer,  but 
like  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  surrounding  land,  it  is 
made  up  of  little  drops  and  minute  grains  of  well 
doing.  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  is  the  Master's  statement 
of  the  ideal  in  condensed  words.  James  gives  us  a 
picture  of  it  with  the  technicalities  explained. 

The  injunction  "Be  ye  perfect"  imposes  a  task 
which  would  be  appalling,  if  it  were  not  for  the  help- 
ful, added  clause.  God  is  perfect  and  since  he  is  a 
father  it  delights  him  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  children. 
It  is  with  development  of  character  as  with  other 
things  hard  to  be  won,  though  of  ourselves  it  may  seem 
impossible,  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  It  is 
suggestive  of  the  colossai  quality  of  the  way  to  per- 
fection that  Christ  should  have  led  up  to  his  climax  by 
the  exhortation  "Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you  and  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you"  as  though,  having  reached  this 
goal,  the  highest  is  all  but  reached. 

In  James'  picture  of  a  perfect  man  the  realization  is 
found  in  one  who  sins  not  with  his  tongue.  The  idle 
word  is  taken  as  a  reflex  of  a  wanting  spirit.  "If  anv 
man  stumble  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man, 
able  to  bridle  the  whole  body  also."  Here  the  tongue 
is  viewed  as  an  index  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the 
disposition.  Experience  has  taught  that  if  a  man  is 
able  to  keep  a  rein  over  his  tongue  his  spirit  cannot  be 
far  wrong.  James  tells  us  that  such  an  one  is  able  to 
bridle  the  whole  body.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  feet 
than  the  tongue.  An  ic.le  hand  is  a  treacherous 
member,  but  an  idle  tongue  we  are  told  "sets  on  fire 
the  whole  course  of  nature  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  realize  what  we  may 
be  at  our  best  so  long  as  that  which  prompts  our  words 
produces  unseemly  fruit.  We  may  never  therefore 
hope  to  realize  perfection  until  our  words  are  under 
good  control. 

But,  success  in  controlling  our  tongues  must  needs 
run  parallel  with  other  achievements  if  we  would 
apprehend  the  perfect  man.  Among  these  is  walking 
in  communion  with  God.  The  prayerless  man  can 
never  be  the  exemplary  man.  We  grow  in  character 
as  we  live  in  devotional  relations  with  God.  It  was  a 
noteworthy  element  in  Enoch's  character  that  he 
walked  with  God.  So  in  Noah's.  The  moment  we 
cease  these  prayerful  and  meditative  habits  we  decline 
in  character.     We  help  to  realize  ourselves  in  prayer. 

Then  those  who  grow  in  grace,  realize  themselves 
in  service.  They  are  always  going  about  doing  good. 
Our  perfect  Lord  was  ceaselessly  active.  He  sought 
not  his  own  ease  but  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen. 
His  days  were  spent  in  toil  when  often  the  nights  fol- 
lowing were  spent  in  prayer.  He  saved  not  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  do  good  to  others.  He  was  the  thought- 
ful shepherd,  the  good  Samaritan,  the  kindly  healer, 
the  cleanser  from  all  sin. 

The  perfect  man  will  be  the  self-giving  man. 
Spending  and  bestowing  bis  life  for  others.     He  will 


find  his  life  in  losing  it. 

Perfection  is  not  a  thing  of  a  moments  attaining. 
It  comes  not  in  leaps  usually  but  through  minute 
gains.  We  conquer  our  failings  in  character  as  we 
overcome  difficulties  in  Latin  or  Greek,  by  keeping  at 
it.  Persistent  application  wins  point  after  point  in 
declensions,  conjugations,  vocabulary  and  syntax  and 
nothing  else.  We  work  away  at  a  problem  until  one 
moment  we  have  it  not,  tlv;  next  it  is  ours.  So  we  win 
outpost  after  outpost  in  the  struggle  for  character. 
Yet  we  eain  nothing  surely  unless  it  be  in  His  strength. 

It  is  with  possibilities  in  the  grand  reach  for  per- 
fection as  with  others  of  lesser  moment,  we  have  them 
but  we  must  assert,  protect  and  develop  them  or  we 
lose- all.  Character  is  a  boat  that  drifts  down  stream 
unless  it  is  persistently  rowed  up  The  bird  often 
soars  the  highest  against  most  adverse  winds.  As 
Cromwell  used  to  say  "One  never  mounts  so  high  as 
when  one  does  not  know  whether  one  is  mounting" 
and  yet  we  need  like  the  Apostle  to  so  run  that  we  may 
attain,  not  as  beating  the  air,  but  with  earnest  effort 
after  the  right.  If  God's  Word  and  our  standards  are 
right  we  may  not  reach  full  perfection  this  side  the 
tomb.  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness.  But  we  are  to  grow  more  and 
more  here  into  the  image  of  that  which  we  may  fully 
attain  by  and  by. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Strong,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Board, 
says :  "We  greatly  regret  to  hear  that  the  American 
Bible  Society,  New  York,  is  crippled  in  its  resources, 
so  that  it  cannot  do  work  which  it  ought  to  do.  This 
matter  has  a  world-wide  bearing.  Not  only  is  there 
great  need  for  the  wprk  of  the  society  in  America,  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest'  importance  that  its  work  in  foreign 
lands  should  not  be  restricted.  It- is  of  little  use  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
the  world  unless  these  versions  can  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated. All  our  missions  are  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  should  re- 
ceive the  aid  which  it'  now  asks  for." 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup. 

Beirut,  Dec.  26,  1905. — In  our  Bible  printing  work 
we  are  confronted  with  a  crisis,  and  it  might  be  called 
a  calamity.  We  have  printed  47,000,000  pages  of  scrip- 
tures, and  the  call  continues.  We  haxe  added  a  new 
pressT  and  engine,  and  now  the  American  Bible  Society 
calls  a  halt  and  cuts  down  its  appropriation  to  a  simply 
destructive  figure.  It  says  virtually,  "Suspend  work 
on  the  great,  large  type,  first-font  Arabic  Bible."  We 
cannot  do  it.  It  must  be  finished  before  Dr.  Hoskins 
goes  away  next  summer.  We  have  to  order  paper 
from  Europe  six  months  in  advance.  Dr.  Bowen  says, 
"Countermand  your  big  order  for  paper  now,  and 
wait."  Then  if  relief  comes  we  shall  have  to  wait  an- 
other six  months  before  the  press  wheels  can  move! 
Has  the  church  at  home  lost  interest  in  the  Arabic 
Bible  just  at  the  time  when  the  demand  is  greatest  and 
the  machinery  ready  to  print,  bind,  and  ship  it? 

We  need  $10,000  this  coming  year  as  a  special  con- 
tribution to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  work  on 
the  Arabic  scriptures.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American 
enterprise  and  should  be  carried  on  by  American 
funds. 

It  is  the  common  work  of  all  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, Reformed,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  all  who 
believe  and  love  the  Bible. 
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PACIFIC     PRESBYTERIAN. 


Our  Qg>o£0  en&  (Birr1*, 

WHO'S   AFRAID? 

Who's  afraid  in  the  dark? 

"O,  not  I,"  said  the  owl, 

And  he  gave  a  great  scowl 

And  he  wiped  his  eye 

And  fluffed  his  jowl — "Tee  w"hoo!" 

Said  the  dog:   "I  bark 

Out   loud   in    the   dark — Boo-oo!" 

Said  the  cat:  "Miew! 

I'll   scratch   any   one  who 

Dare  say  that  I  do 

Feel   afraid — Miew!" 

"Afraid,"   said   the   mouse, 
"Of  the  dark  in  the  house? 
Hear  me  scatter, 
Whatever's   the   matter — 
Squeak!" 

Then  the  toad  in  the  hole 

And  the  grub  in  the  ground, 

They    both    shook    their   heads 

And  passed  the  word  round; 

And  the  fish  and  the  bee — 

They  declared,  all  three, 

That  they  never  did  see 

One  of  them  afraid 

In  the  dark.  — Selected. 


THE   OLD   MUSICIAJV. 

Charles  Francis  Gounod,  whose  loss 
the  musical  world  so  deeply  mourns, 
possessed  a  kind  heart  as  well  as  the 
genius  of  a  great  composer.  The  fol- 
lowing story  told  of  him  has  the  merit 
of  being  strictly  true  in  every  detail. 

On  Christmas  evening,  1837,  an  old 
man  with  a  stout  stick  walked  slowly 
through  the  most  fashionable  quarter 
of  Paris.  His  right  arm  pressed  to  his 
side  an  oblong  object  wrapped  in  a 
chequered  cotton  handkerchief.  He 
was  thinly  clad,  shivering  and  emaciat- 
ed. He  was  buffeted  about  by  the 
skurrying  crowds,  apparently  at  a  loss 
which  way  to  turn.  He  untied  the 
chequered  handkerchief  and*  disclosed 
a  violin  and  bow.  He  raised  the  instru- 
ment and  started  to  play  the  instru- 
mental strain,  but  the  result  was  only 
harsh  and  inharmonious  sounds.  The 
street  gamins  chaffed  him.  With  a  sob 
he  sank  down  upon  the  steps,  resting 
the  instrument  upon  his  knees.  "My 
God!"  he  cried,  "I  can  no  longer  play!" 

Three  young  men  came  down  the 
street,  singing  a  tune  then  popular 
among  the  students  of  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique.  One  of  them  acci- 
dentally knocked  off  his  hat,  and  a  sec- 
ond stumbled  against  his  leg.  The  bare- 
headed old  violinist  rose  proudly  to  his 
feet. 

"Pardon,     monsieur,"   said    the  third 


man.  "I  hope  we  did  not  hurt  you." 
The  speaker  picked  up  the  old  man's 
hat. 

"No,"  was  the  bitter  answer. 

The   young   man   saw   the  violin. 

"You  are  a  musician?" 

"I  was  one."  Two  great  tears 
trickled  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

"What  is  the  matter?     Are  you  ill?" 

The  old  man  faltered  for  a  moment, 
then  held  out  his  hat  to  them. 

"Give  me  a  trifle  for  the  love  of  God. 
I  can  no  longer  earn  anything  by  my 
art.  My  fingers  are  stiff,  and  my 
daughter  is  dying  of  consumption  and 
want." 

Down  in  Ihis  pocket  went  each  one  of 
the  trio.  They  were  but  poor  students, 
and  the  result  was  only  sixteen  sous. 
This  was  the  combined  capital  of  the 
two.  The  third  had  only  a  cake  of 
resin. 

"This  won't  do,"  declared  the  one 
who  had  apologized  for  the  accident. 
"We  want  more  than  that  to  relieve 
our  fellow-artist.  A  pull  together  will 
do  it.  You,  Adolphe,  take  the  violin 
and  accompany  Gustave,  while  I  go 
around  with  the  hat." 

A  ringing  laugh  was  the  answer. 
They  pulled  their  hats  over  their 
faces  and  turned  up  their  coat-collars 
to  avoid  recognition.  Adolphe  took 
the  violin  from  the  old  man's  trembling 
hands.  Gustave  straightened  out  his 
s'houlders.  In  another  moment  the 
first  notes  of  the  "Carnival  de  Venice" 
were  floating  out  upon  the  night  air. 
Such  masterful  music  did  not  custo- 
marily come  from  the  instruments  of 
street  players.  Windows  of  the  pala- 
tial houses  flew  up,  and  heads  were 
thrust  out  of  the  openings.  Strollers 
coming  down  the  street  stopped,  and 
those  who  had  gone  on  retraced  their 
steps.  Soon  a  good-sized  crowd  had 
gathered.  Gustave  sang  the  favorite 
cavantina  from  "La  Dame  Blanche"  in 
a  manner  that  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound. It  rained  money  when  the 
song  was  finished. 

"One  more  tune,"  whispered  the 
treasurer  of  the  enterprise.  "Bring  out 
those  bass  notes  of  yours,  Adolphe. 
I'll  help  you  out  with  the  baritone 
part,  Gustave,  my  brave  tenor.  We'll 
finish  up  with  the  trio  from  'Guillaume 
Tell.'  And  mind,  now,  we're  singing 
for  the  honor  of  the  Conservatoire,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  a  brother  artist." 
The  young  men  played  and  sang  as 
probably  they  never  played  and  sang 
in  their  after  life.  The  most  critical  of 
the  audience  were  enthralled. 

Life  came  back  to  the  old  man.  He 
grasped  his  stick,  and  adapting  it  as  a 
baton,  used  it  with  the  air  of  one  hav- 
ing    authority.        He    stood    transfixed 


w'hen  they  had  done;  his  face  lightened 
up,   his  eyes  glistened. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment 
netted  five  hundred  francs.  Many  of 
the  wealthy  listeners  had  thrown  gold 
pieces  into  the  old  battered  hat. 

Then  they  gave  him  back  his  hat, 
and  its ,  contents,  and  wrapped  up  the 
instrument  in  the  old  chequered  'hand- 
kerchief. 

"Your  names,  your  names,"  the  old 
man  gasped.  "Give  me  your  names 
that  I  may  bless  them  on  my  death- 
bed." 

"My  name  is  Faith,"  said  the  first. 

"And  mine  Hope,"  said  the  second. 

"And  mine  Charity,"  said  the  treas- 
urer of  the  enterprise. 

"You  do  not  know  mine,"  continued 
the  old  man,  regaining  his  voice.  "Ah, 
I  might  have  been  an  impostor,  but  I 
am  not.  My  name  is  Chapuce.  For 
ten  years  I  directed  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera  at  Strasburg.  It  was  I  who  led 
in  "Guillaume  Tell.'  Since  I  left  my 
native  Alsace  misfortune  has  followed 
me.  With  this  money  my  daugh- 
ter and  I  can  go  to  the  country, 
and  there  she  will  regain  her  health, 
and  I  shall  find  a  place  to  teach  when 
she  can  no  longer  perform.  You — all 
of  you — will  be  truly  great." 

"Amen!"  was  the  hearty  response  of 
the  students,  as  they  shook  the  good 
man's  hand. 

Despite  their  attempt  at  disguising, 
the  young  men  had  been  recognized  by 
one  who  afterward  told  the  tale. 

They  were  known  to  fame  in  after 
years  as  Gustave  Roger,  the  great 
tenor;  Adolphe  Herman,  the  great  vio- 
linist, and  Charles  Gounod,  the  great 
composer. 

So  the  old  man's  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled.— Exchange. 


THE   SPELLING  BEE. 

What   is   that  you  ask  me,   sonny? 
Has  a  spelling  bee  got  honey? 

That  it  has,   in  truth. 
Lots  of  it  an'   drippin'  over 
From  the  lips  as  red  as  clover 

In  the  days  of  youth. 

Mandy   spelled    me   down   completely, 
But  I  owned  up  mighty  neatly 

Failure   to   confess. 
Sez  I:    "Dear,  you  spell  like  thunder 
All    the   long    words,    but    I    wonder, 

Love,  can  you  spell,  *Yes?'  " 

Then  she  spelt  it  sort  o'  slowly, 
Then  she  spelt  it  sort  o'  slowly, 

Cryin'  happy  tears. 
Reckon  now  you  see  it,  sonny, 
How  a  spelling  bee  has  honey 

Flowin'  .through   the   years. 
— McLandburgh    Wilson     in    Woman': 

Home   Companion   for  February. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and  Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the   History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins    February    5,    1906. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


^unta^ctSoof  % 


All      Christian — not      Christian    in    one 
C00OM*    part   and    pagan    in    anotner.      The   full 
tatuie — not   a  dwarf  edition. 


THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  TEMPER. 
First  Quarter.     1/esson  X. 

Matthew  v:  33-48.     March  11,  1900. 

M. — The  tongue  and  temper.  Matt. 
v:  33-48. 

T. — A  wise  tongue.  Prov.  xvi:  21- 
32. 

W. — Speaking  the  truth.  Eph. -iv: 
25-32. 

Thu. — Love  to  enemies.  Luke  vi:27- 
36. 

F. — "Be  patient."     James  v:  7-12. 

S. — Good  for  evil.     1  Pet.  iii:  8-16. 

S. — Our  pattern.      1   Pet.  ii:  19-25. 

The  superior  ethical  quality  of  the 
Master's  instructions  is  no  where  more 
evident  than  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  the  current  sins  of  the  tongue. 
The  old  traditional  interpretation  en- 
couraged the  making  of  oaths.  Jesus 
took  Mat  issue  with  the  custom.  He 
commanded  the  omission  of  oaths,  and 
the  use  of  plain  speech.  *  *  *  Again, 
he  rescinded  the  law  of  retaliation,  and 
taught  and  exemplified  the  brand-new 
principle  of  non-resistance.  *  *  *  He 
enjoins  a  practical  benevolence  which 
will  give  the  asker  and  not  turn  from 
the  borrower.  *  *  *  He  calls  a  halt  to 
the  hatred  of  enemies,  always  before 
considered  legitimate  and  even  praise- 
worthy. He  commands  the  opposite, 
namely,  the  love  of  enemies.  To  love 
those  who  love  us  has  no  moral  quality. 
The  most  despised  man  in  Palestine, 
the  publican,  could  easily  do  that.  But 
tc  love  an  enemy — that  is  divine.  Sons 
of  God  will  act  like  their  Father,  who 
sends  sunshine  and  rain  upon  all,  with- 
out reference  to  the  moral  character 
ot  personal  attitude  of  each  toward 
himself.  *  *  *  Perfection  is  the  goal 
which  Jesus  here  uncovers.  A  com- 
pletely-rounded wholeness  of  character. 


The  Teacher's  Lantern. 

Here  pre-eminently  the  social  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  found.  Man's  duty  to 
self  and  neighbor;  his  duty  to  organiz- 
ed society;  his  attitude  toward  current 
evils,  especially  when  they  attack  him- 
self. It  is  a  veritable  handbook  of  con- 
duct for  the  Christian  citizen.  *  *  * 
America  vies  with  the  Orient  in  curs- 
ing. In  public  conveyance,  on  the  side- 
walk, in  shop  and  mart,  profane  and 
vulgar  oaths  garnish  the  common 
speech.  It  is  the  most  useless  habit. 
It  has  subtle  power  to  destroy  the  fine 
sense  of  reverence.  The  Master  needs 
again  to  cry  "Halt!"  and  to  command 
that  our  speech  be  "Yea,  yea."  and 
"Nay,  nay,"  for  whatever  is  over  and 
above  that  is  of  the  devil.  *  *  *  Truth 
issuing  from  the  inward  part  needs  no 
oath  to  confirm  it.  It  bears  its  own 
evidences  and  credentials.  *  *  *  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  under  the  law  of  the 
land  had  a  perfect  right  to  retaliation 
for  offenses  against  themselves,  but  he 
showed  them  a  better  way.  They  were 
to  waive  their  right — and  even  go  to 
the  length  of  non-resistance.  Litiga- 
tion is  to  be  avoided.  If  one  happens 
to  be  impressed  for  courier  service 
upon  the  highway  he  is  to  go  twice  the 
required  distance.  *  *  *  In  Jesus'  day 
the  opinion  maintained  that  suffering 
was  a  sign  of  sin  in  the  sufferer.  So 
sympathy  was  chilled.  The  unfortunate 
one  was  getting  what  "he  deserved. 
Master  will  have  none  of  it  and  com- 
mands his  followers  to  share  what  they 
have  with  all  who  ask  alms  of  them. 
*  *  *  With  the  command  to  love  enem- 
ier-  and  do  good  to  persecutors  the  eth- 
I  ica]  teaching  of  Jesus  reaches  its  high- 
est note.  *  *  *  Not  some  of  these  in- 
junctions are  to  be  obeyed — namely, 
1  those  which  seem  most  practicable  and 
1  least  repugnant.     All  are  to  be  observ- 


ed— i,ut  that  not  by  rote  or  in  the  spirit 
of.  legality.  Righteousness  in  the  heart 
is  to  be  allowed  to  express  itself  in  con- 
duct as  opportunity  presents  itself. 


WORSHIP. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 

When  the  great  sun  sinks  to  his  rest, 
His  golden  glories  thrilling  me, 
And  voiceless  longings  stir  my  breast, 
Then  teach  me,  Lord,  to  worship  Thee. 

And      when      the      stars — the     daylight 

fled — 
In  serried,  shining  ranks,  I  see, 
Filling  the  splendid  vault  o'erhead, 
Then  teach  me,  Lord,  to  worship  Thee. 

If  roaming  by   the   ocean's  shore, 
The  murmuring  waves  sing  low  to  me, 
Or  thundering  billows  hoarsely  roar, 
Then  teach  me,  Lord,  to  worship  Thee. 

Or  if  in  solemn  forest  shades, 
The  calm  of  nature  steals  o'er  me, 
And  silence  all  my  soul  pervades, 
Then  teach  me,  Lord,  to  worship  Thee. 

Not  in  the  sacred  shrines  alone, 
Which   chime  their   summons  unto   me, 
Would  I  look   to  Thy  heavenly  throne, 
But   everywhere    would    worship    Thee. 
— Baltimore  Methodist. 


God    gives   each    man    one   life,    like    a 

lamp,  then  gives 
That  lamp   due   measure  of  oil;    Lamp 

lighted — hold   high,   wave  wide 
Its  comfort  for  others  to  share! 

— Robert  Browing. 
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Pop  Family  Use. 


PEBI^UHSS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021   Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth', 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlands. 

Mills  College  and  Seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  the  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
credited to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offered  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  190C. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,  California. 

Baron  Dowse,  the  celebrated  Irish 
judge,  used  to  relate  a  good  story  that 
happened  when  he  was  holding  an  As- 
size Court  at  Cork.  On  the  first  day, 
when  the  jury  came  in,  an  officer  of 
the  court  said,  "Gintlemen  av  the  jury, 
ye'll  take  yez  accostomed  places,  if  ye 
plaze."  "And  may  I  never  laugh," 
said  the  Baron,  "if  they  didn't  all 
walk  into  the  dock." 

* 

Alike  from  our  good  works  and  our 
bad  ones,  from  our  holiest  thought  and 
our  poorest  prayer,  we  come  back — 
and  all  these  only  press  the  *  more 
earnestly  to  our  lips  and  our  hearts  the 
thought,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner." Here  alone  is  the  sinner's  refuge 
and  the  believer's  joy. — James  Vaughn. 


An  Irishman  was  painting  his  barn, 
and  was  hurrying  his  work  with  all  his 
strength  and  speed.  "What  are  you  in 
such  a  hurry  for,  Murphy?"  asked  a 
spectator.  "Sure,  I  want  to  get  through 
before  me  paint  runs  out,"  was  the 
reply. — Exchange. 

* . 

After,"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
comes  the  great  question,  "What  can  I 
do  to  serv»?" 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 
SI  or  AT  THE 


San  Francisco, 

HOTEL  GPAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     /jA     GeafV    St 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED 


RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


r 


Hot  and  Cold  Baths.                                                                              Excellent  Table,  < 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  > 

American  and  European  Plan 
9fyontijomery  <$t.,   Cor.    SftusA,   San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,   Lessee.  h 

Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.  j!< 

r«ar«Jj 


t  Terms  Moderate. 
▼vvvvvv 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 


DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


♦       Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.      Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURP1N,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phcne,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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THE  UPWARD  PATH. 


Believe  not  those  who  say 

The  upward  path  is  smooth ; 

Lest  thou  shouldst  stumble  in  the  way, 
And  faint  before  the  truth. 

To  labour  and  to  love, 

To  pardon  and  endure, 
To  lift  thy  heart  to  God  above 

And  keep  thv  conscience  pure — 

Be  this  thy  constant  aim, 

Thy  hope,  thy  chief  delight. 

What  matters  who  should  whisper  blame, 
Or  who  should  scorn  or  slight, 

If  but  thy  God  approve, 

And  if,  within  thy  breast, 
Thou  feel  the  comfort  of  His  love, 

The  earnest  of  His  rest? 

— Anne  Bronte 
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PRESBYTERIAN 

Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.     Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  VV.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 
EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 

The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  It  is  due  from  that  date  ont 
year  in  advance.  Please  watch  the  date 
and  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 

Paper  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  if 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
art  paid. 

Entered   at   the   San    Francisco    Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


Our  Q^ops  etrtxBirPe. 

CATCHING  THE  LEADER  OF  THE 
GANG. 

"Hi,  there!  Give  us  er  shy  at  yer 
hat,  mister?" 

"All  right!      Fire  away!" 

The  man  and  the  boy  faced  each 
other.  The  man's  bowed  form  straight- 
ened; his  face,  lined  a  moment  before 
with  anxious  thought,  glowed  genially. 
The  broad,  mischievous  grin  on  the 
boy's  face  spread  into  open-eyed  incre- 
dulity as  he  stared.  The  handful  of 
gravel  dropped. 

"Don't  yer  see  the  gentlemen's 
waitin,'  Tom?" 

'Yer  don't  git  er  shiny  hat  like  that 
ter  w'ack  at  ev'ry  day!" 

Tom  turned  on  the  boys.  His  lips 
curled  scornfully.  "Think  I'd  waste  me 
pcwder  on  a  tame  buck  like  that?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman, 
lifting  his  silk  hat  with  courtly  grace 
as  he  passed. 

"Well,  good-by,  fellers — I'm  off!" 
said  Tom  abruptly.  "Meet  me  ter- 
night  at  ten,  an'  I'll  read  yer  me  notes." 

Tom  sauntered  on,  but  when  he  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  boys  his  mood 
changed.  He  was  alert  now.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  man  whose  frank 
comradeship  had  started  within  him 
that  glow  of  admiration  that  was  ting- 
ling  through   every   nerve  of   his   body. 

On  they  went  around  corners, 
through  alleys  and  streets,  even  unto 
the  top  of  a  high  hill.  The  man  went 
up  the  steps  of  a  handsome  house — 
the  door  opened  and  shut. 

Across  the  street,  up  and  down,  pa- 
tiently walked  Tom,  but  whenever  he 
turned,  by  some  strange  twist  of  his 
anatomy,  one  eye  was  always  on  that 
shining   brass   door-knob.      It   happened 


that  just  as  Tom  was  passing  the  house 
the  door  opened. 

Again  the  man  and  the  boy  stood  face 
to  face.  There  was,  however,,- no  recog- 
nition on  the  man's  part,  so  greatly 
had  that  one  hour's  pursuit  of  his  hero 
changed  Tom's  whole  expression.  But 
the  divine  will  that  these  two  should 
meet  was  not  thwarted,  because  this 
servant  was  found  "ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  living  God"  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  came.  Absorbed 
though  he  was  in  mentally  watching 
his  own  plans  for  usefulness  fall  to 
naught,  nevertheless,  as  he  looked 
down  into  Tom's  eager,  staring,  longing 
eyes,  he  said  simply  and  intuitively,  as 
one  speaks  when  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  his  soul  and  his  Master 
is  not  crossed  by  selfish  purpose  or  by 
reason,  "You  wish  to  see  me?  Come 
in." 

"Yep — no!  Yer  don't  know  who  yer 
'vitin'  inter  yer  house!" 

"But  I  feel  that  you  wish  to  see  me. 
Come  in." 

Tom's  earnestness  carried  him  up 
the  steps.  "No  foolin'!  I'm  Tom  the 
Terror — leader  of  that  gang  they  can't 
ketch." 

The  man's  face  brightened.  "A  lead- 
er, did  you  say?  That's  just  what  I'm 
longing  for.     Come  in,  Tom — do." 

"Let  go  me  hand?  Are  yer  deef? 
Some  folks  call  me  the  very  divil  his- 
self!" 

"Ah!  I'm  glad  to  meet  you.  I  think 
the  Lord  must  have  sent  you  in  an- 
swer to  my  prayer." 

"Tom,  you  say  you're  a  leader." 

"Yep,  but  I  told  yer  w'at  of." 

"Never  mind  what  of.  When  one 
has  qualities  that  make  him  a  leader  of 
men,  where  he  shall  lead  them  may  al- 
ways be  a  matter  of  choice.  Did  you 
hear,  Tom?" 

"Urn,"    nodded   Tom. 

"The  greatest  need  of  the  world  to- 
day is  leaders" — the  man  paused — 
"leaders  in  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Tom." 

"Guess  there's  no  sech  place  down 
our  way." 

"Two  months  ago,  Tom,  I  started  a 
spite  of  my  love  and  work,  it's  a  failure, 
mission  school — down  your  way.  In 
I've  just  come  from  there.  I'm  utterly 
discouraged" — 

"Look-a-here,"  burst  in  Tom,  "  'twas 
my  kids  that  broke  yer  lock,  an'  tore  up 
yer  books,  an'  took  the  insides  out  of 
yer  clock,  an'  stopped  yer  music.  But' 
I'll  tell  yer  w'at  I'll  do — -I'll  set  me  kids 
ter  work  ter  patch  up  yer  books,  an' 
I'll  mend  t'other  things  meself — 
'cause  they're  yourn." 

"Ah,  how  kind  of  you!  But  the 
boys — will  they  do   it,  Tom?" 


"Do  it!  Ain't  I  their  leader?  I 
don't  have  no  foolin'   w'en  I  lead!" 

"No,  Tom — I'm  sure  of  that.  That's 
why  I  want  you  to  work  for  me.  I've 
been  trying  to  find  these  very  boys  for 
months,  but  without  success.  You  al- 
ready know  them — you  acknowledge 
you're  their  leader.  Now,  instead  of 
leading  them  into  evil  ways,  lead  them 
into  the  path  of  righteousness.  Will 
you,  Tom?" 

"Maybe  I  would  if  I  knowed  the  way 
meself." 

"Well,  Tom,  you're  not  only  taking 
the  first  step,  but  you'ry  leading  the 
boys,  too,  when  you  get  them  to  repair 
the  mischief  they've  done." 

"Well,  I  can't  see  no  furder  ahead'n 
that  fust  step,   Gin-ral." 

"You'll  learn  the  way  as  you  walk  in 
it  Kneel  here  with  me,  Tom,  while  I 
tell  my  Master  that  you've  come  to 
serve  him  for  the  rest  of  your  lifs." 

Tom  knelt.  Perhaps  he  knelt  simply 
because  that  friendly  touch  on  his 
shoulder  was  the  dearest  thing  in  his 
lite,  but  when  he  rose  from  that  brief 
act  of  consecration  he  had  caught  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  light  that  shineth 
along  the  path  of  righteousness. 

"I  promised  ter  read  me  notes  ter 
the  kids  ter-night,  an'  I  will,  but  I'll 
read  'em  a  new  kind  of  notes,  begorry," 
grinned  Tom.  "Now  stop  yer  worryin' 
bout  them  kids.  'Fore  you  know  it 
you'll  see  all  five  of  'em  settin'  in  the 
Crontest  row,  listenin'  ter  yer  talk  wid 
all  the  ears  and  mouths  in  their  heads. 
An'  oh,  Gin'ral,  now  I've  taken  all  yer 
troubles  on  me  own  shoulders,  can't 
yer  let  out  some  of  yer  nice  smiles  a 
little,  jus'  a  little?" 

The  grave,  quivering  face  broke  into 
the  genial  smile  of  comradeship  that 
had  won  Tom's  heart  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. 

"That's  it!  Keep  it  a-goin'  till  I 
come  back  ter-morrow  wid  me  notes. 
Good-by,  Gin-ral." 

"Good-by,  Tom,  till  tomorrow." 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  Tom  turned. 
The  boy  of  the  street  that  needed  this 
man  and  the  man  of  God  that  needed 
Tcm  looked  for  a  moment  stead- 
ily into  each  other's  faces.  In 
that  glance  of  mutual  helpfulness  the 
spiritual  balance  of  the  world  was 
struck. — Caroline  F.  Needham,  Boston, 
in  the  Sunday-school  Times. 


Mr.  Quiller-Couch  told  a  good  Cor- 
nish story  the  other  day  in  presenting 
certificates  to  the  members  of  an  ambu- 
'tnce  class  in  his  own  town  of  Troy. 

"Years  ago,"  he  said,  "an  old  Cor- 
nish fisherman  at  a  similar  class  was 
asked  how  he  would  treat  the  appar- 
ently drowned. 

"  'Well,'  he  replied,  'the  first  thing 
we  always  did  was  to  empty  trie  man's 
pockets.'  " — Westminster  Gazette. 
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WHERE  CHRIST  LIVES  TODAY. 

For  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar, 
The  King  of  some  remoter  star, 
Listening  at  times,  with   flattered  ear, 
To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 
But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind, 
The  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind, 
In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 
Life  of  our  life,  He  lives  today. 

—J.  G.  Whittier. 


INTER-RACIAL  MARRIAGE. 

The  editorial  of  February  the  15th,  on  "The  Asi- 
atics and  the  Future,"  has  aroused  the  natives.  The 
Oakland  Tribune  and  The  Pacific  Methodist  Advocate 
have  devoted  considerable  space  in  attempts  to  reply 
to  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  erroneous  impressions 
conveyed  by  their  brief  quotations  therefrom  have 
brought  the  writer  thereof  some  tongue  and  pen  lash- 
ings which  have  not  come  to  his  notice.  In  that  ed- 
itorial we  expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  evolutions  of 
the  ages  marriages  between  Mongolians  and  Caucas- 
ians would  become  much  more  common  than  they  now 
are.  It  was  said  also  that  we  could  see  no  good  reason 
for  such  deprecation  of  such  marriages  now  as  em- 
anates from  some  sources.  The  Tribune  remarks: 
"To  a  person  who  thinks  that  way,  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  The  question  is  one  that  must  be  considered 
from  a  personal  point  of  view,  and  where  there  is  no 
sensitive  shrinking  from  matrimonial  alliances  with 
Orientals  it  is  needless  to  address  argument. 
However  willing  a  man  may  be  to  pollute  his 
own  blood  and  the  blood  of  his  family,  he  cannot  im- 
pose his  lack  of  race  pride  on  others." 

What  pollution  there  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Cau- 
casian woman  who  many  years  ago  in  Hawaii  married 
the  Chinaman  Ah  Fong,  and  whose  daughters  are  now 
the  wives  of  men  noted  in  American  military  and 
naval  circles,  The  Tribune  fails  to  point  out.  Nothing 
has  been  said  either  by  The  Tribune  to  fix  the  "pollu- 
tion" in  the  case  of  the  widow  of  the  German  cavalry 
officer  who  married  Viscount  Aoki  of  Japan,  now  the 
distinguished  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  whose  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Count  Hatz- 
feldt  of  Germany.  The  inference  is  that  The  Tribune- 
admits  that  there  is  no  pollution  here  after  all  that  it 
says  in  a  general  way  to  the  contrary,  for  it  lists  these 
as  exceptional  cases. 

But  it  is  on  just  such  cises  as  these  that  argument 


for  or  against  the  marriage  of  Caucasians  and  Mongoli- 
ans must  be  based.  It  is  here  that  we  see  a  fruitage 
not  to  be  condemned.  Contemplating  these  and  the 
mixture  of  blood  in  Hawaii  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  and  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  such  marriages 
as  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Eastman,  the  noted  Indian,  and 
Elaine  Goodale,  the  poet,  we  are  profoundly  of  the  be- 
lief that  when  a  man  and  woman  of  different  race  love 
each  other  there  should  be  no  one  to  say  them  nay  if 
they  wish  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Perhaps  the  present  writer  might  have  a  more  sen- 
sitive shrinking  from  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  an 
Oriental  than  The  Tribune  editorial  writer  might  have; 
but  the  question  is  not  to  be  argued  from  personal 
standpoints.  The  writer  has  seen  many  American  and 
European  women  from  a  marriage  with  whom  he 
would  shrink  as  much  as  he  would  from  a  marriage 
with  some  Orientals. 

The  Pacific  Methodist  Advocate  is  edited  by  a 
Southerner  of  fine  character,  a  man  with  whom  we  are 
in  daily  association.  He  considers  our  position  as  to 
its  bearings  on  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
white  and  colored  people  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that,  if  the  writer  hereof  would  go 
down  South  and  put  into  practice  his  theory,  he  would 
perhaps  soon  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  "there  are  many 
things  along  ethnic  lines  constitutionally  irreconcil- 
able, that  he  fails  to  sec."  And  it  is  said  further : 
"About  all  that  some  people  need  to  have  their  eyes 
opened  is  to  run  their  heads  against  the  very  thing 
itself.  It  is  then  that  they  find  all  their  finespun 
theories  vanishing  like  misc  before  the  rising  sun." 

Just  what  we  would  run  up  against  if  we  were  to  go 
South  we  are  not  told ;  but  whatever  it  should  prove  to 
be  in  particular  would,  beyond  question,  fall  under  the 
characterization  of  "race  pride."  This  the  Advocate 
practically  admits,  and  asks,  "Is  it  foolish  pride  for  a 
father  to  suggest  to  his  daughter  not  to  keep  company 
with  a  man  every  way  her  inferior?"  But  we  wiere 
not,  in  the  editorial  of  February  the  15th,  considering 
inferiors  when  it  was  said  that  the  time  would  come 
when  such  marriages  would  be  far  more  common  than 
many  people  think  possible  today.  In  the  evolutions 
of  the  ages  the  brown  and  the  colored  people  may 
stand  at  the  top  in  every  human  achievement.  Every- 
where the  proud  Caucasian  will  learn  and  admit  their 
natural  equality  or  go  clown  into  oblivion  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilization.  This  world  was  not 
created  for  the  Caucasian,  If  it  had  been  God  would 
have  made  none  but  Caucasians. 
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Seattle  is  to  be  congratulated  in  that  she  has  se- 
cured the  Christian  Endeavor  convention  for  1907. 
Christian  Endcavorers  throughout  the  country  are  to 
be  congratulated  also.  Seattle  never  does  anything  that 
she  doesn't  do  well.  The  Endeavorers  will  have  royal 
welcome  and  entertainment,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
that  city  they  ought  to  have  one  of  the  best  of  con- 
ventions. The  trip  across  the  continent  into  the  great 
Northwest  will  be  a  revelation  and  inspiration  to  many. 

Arrangements  were  perfected  this  week  for  the 
coming  of  the  evangelists,  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, to  San  Francisco  in  October.  The  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  meetings  is  Friday,  September  28th, 
and  they  are  to  continue  to  Monday,  October  29th. 
Woodward's  Pavilion,  which  seats  about  5,000  people, 
has  been  secured  as  the  place  for  holding  the  services. 
This  evangelistic  campaign  will  cost  not  less  than 
$6,000  exclusive  of  the  remuneration  to  the  evangelists 
for  their  services,  the  latter  to  be  by  free-will  offerings 
at  different  times  while  the  meetings  are  in  progress. 
An  auspicious  sign  at  the  union  meeting  on  Monday 
when  it  was  voted  to  enter  into  engagement  with  these 
evangelists,  was  the  presence  and  participation  therein 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clampett,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church.  Bishop  Nichols  expressed  by  letter  his 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  all  in  all  it  was  realized 
that  we  stand  at  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  San 
Francisco  religiously.  This  letter  from  Bishop  Nichols 
and  the  presence  at  the  union  meeting  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clampett  and  his  hearty  interest  in  and  support  of  the 
movement,  led  to  the  decision  to  put  forth  effort  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Episcopal  rectors. 

The  refusal  of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oakland  to  accept  the  one 
thousand  dollar  increase  of  salary  which  was  voted  him 
by  his  church  will  meet  with  wide-spread  approval. 
We  are  glad  that  the  church  voted  it.  We 
are  glad  also  that  Mr.  Brown  declined  to  accept  it. 
The  offer  of  it  shows  the  estimate  which  that  people 
place  upon  their  pastor  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and 
the  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  them.  In  declining 
to  accept  it  Mr.  Brown  has  elevated  himself  in  the 
estimation,  not  only  of  his  own  church  people,  but  with 
people  in  general.  It  is  as  he  has  said  ;  so  long  as  there 
are  so  many  places  where  this  additional  amount  of 
money  can  be  used  more  advantageously  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,  it  is  better  that  it  should  go  into  some  of 
those  channels.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Brown  could 
have  accepted  it  and  then  could  have  devoted  it  to  such 
purposes  himself.  One  member  of  the  church  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  this  pastor  is  a  generous  giver 
and  that  one  reason  for  making  the  increase  was  that 
he  might  so  give  without  taking  too  large  a  part  of  his 
salary.  We  are  of  the  belief,  however,  that  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world,  when  people  everywhere  are  look- 
ing to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  practice  what  they 
preach,  the  pastors  of  our  churches  will  do  well  to  place 
as  low  a  limit  as  possible  on  the  salaries  which  they  are 
to  receive.  They  should  think,  as  Mr.  Brown  has.  of 
those  who  are  struggling  along  with  much  less;  of  the 
many  places  where  there  is  urgent  need  for  money  for 
Christian  work  and  of  the  great  army  of  toilers  whose 
lot  in  life  is  a  hard  one. 


Softness  is  not  saintliness. 


In  the  Church  of  the  Christian  Scientists. 

In  was  not  a  particularly  good  day  for  church- 
going,  but  the  Bystander  took  his  umbrella  last  Sun- 
day morning  and'  wended  his  way  to  the  old  Taylor 
street  synagogue,  now  occupied  by  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists. He  is  not  a  Christian  Scientist  and  has  never  at- 
tended any  of  their  services.  He  confesses,  too.  that 
he  has  never  read  Mrs.  Eddy's  book,  but  was  in  a  be- 
nevolent frame  of  mind  when  he  reached  the  church. 
A  crowd  was  passing  into  the  auditorium,  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted  by  a  row  of  incandescent  lights 
around  the  gallery.  The  Bystander  found  one  vacant 
seat  near  the  door  which  he  occupied.  Every  other 
seat  above  and  below  was  taken.  It  was  a  splendid 
congregation  and  almost  one-half  men.  Some,  were 
unable  to  get  seats  and  went  away.  It  is  said  that  the 
Wednesday  evening  service  is  attended  by  1,700  peo- 
ple, as  both,  the  auditorium  and  vestry  are  used  and 
two  meetings  are  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 

The  service  opens  with  a  gospel  hymn,  and  after  the 
announcements  by  the  lady  reader,  a  solo  follows. 
Then  comes  the  responsive  service,  which  is  followed 
by  readings  from  Airs.  Eddy's  book,  and  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  selections  are  read  by  a  man.  The  subject  last 
Sunday  was  "Substance."  The  selections  emphasized 
the  spiritual  life.  The  Bystander  could  only  hear  por- 
tions of  the  readings  from  Mrs.  Eddy. 

To  the  lady  by  his  side  (a  stranger  by  the  way),  the 
Bystander  ventured  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  ser- 
vice. "Why  do  these  people  come  here?"  he  asked. 
"There  is  no  sermon,  no  preaching,  no  talking  of  any 
sort.  What  draws  them?-'  To  this  the  lady  replied 
that  "You  know  many  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
orthodox  churches,  and  are  seeking  for  something 
which  is  found  here.  We  hunger  and  thirst  after  some- 
thing for  the  soul  and  here  we  get  it."  And  the  By- 
stander saw  familiar  faces,  once  seen  in  the  leading 
churches  in  the  city,  r.nd  they  came  up  and  made  them- 
selves known..  The  Bystander  has  heard  it  said,  and 
indeed  has  himself  said,  that  one  reason  why  people 
do  not  attend  church  is  because  the  element  of  virility 
is  lacking  in  the  pulpit  of  today.  But  there  is  no 
virility  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Christian  Scientists. 
At  least  in  this  particular  service  there  was  no  allusion 
to  ethics,  no  strong,  manly  utte  ance  against  sin. 
Jesus  Christ  was  once  alluded  to  as  the  "most  scientific 
man  of  his  day."  There  were  beautiful  sentiments, 
and  a  rather  abstruse  use  cf  the  terms  substance,  flesh, 
matter  and  spirit.  The  fact  is  the  Bystander  was  not 
the  least  bit  interested  in  the  rather  indistinct  "read- 
ings." He  was  not  impressed  either  by  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  place  and  nothing  occured  that  made 
an  impression  upon  him — nothing  save  the  large 
throng  who  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  all  the  world. 

The  best  thing  he  heard  was  said  to  him  by  a  Jew 
who  remarked  that  "in  Christian  Science  Jew  and 
Gentile  may  meet  together."  Then  the  Bystander  re- 
membered the  words  over  the  pipe  organ  "God  is  love." 

As  he  went  down  the  street  a  prominent  physician 
drove  by  behind  a  pair  of  beautiful  horses.  The  By- 
stander knew  these  horses  were  pair!  for  by  the  sick 
who  had  taken  the  doctor's  medicine,  and  he  pondered 
over  the  healing  element  of  Christian  Science,  and 
wondered  if  the  time  would  come  when  the  doctor  will 
no  longer  drive  the  span  of  horses,  when  we  shall  deny 
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successfully  the  existence  of  pain.     And  the  Bystander 
still  ponders. 

♦■ 

Gbe  paragraph  Club 


The  Law's  Delays. 
Respect  for  law  and  orderly  procedure  is  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  But  it  is  a 
respect  based  on  the  belief  that  justice  is  the  final  out- 
come. Looking  squarely  at  the  workings  of  courts  of 
justice  in  these  modern  days,  can  we  say  that  this  con- 
fidence is  well-founded?  The  law's  delays  are  pro- 
verbial; are  not  its  betrayals  of  justice  quite  as  evi- 
dent? It  is  bad  enough  when  a  worthy  cause  is  frus- 
trated and  brought  to  naught  by  reason  of  the  tortu- 
ous ways  and  hair-splitting  refinements  of  our  courts 
of  justice.  How  much  worse  when  villainy,  most  un- 
blushing, most  undisguised,  is  able  by  virtue  of  sheer 
bravado,  to  procrastinate  indefinitely  and,  not  infre- 
quently, to  defeat  permanently  the  ends  of  justice. 
The  spectacle  of  a  notorious  scoundrel,  disporting 
himself  for  months  before  the  gaze  of  San  Francisco, 
dodging  in  and  out  among  the  technicalities  of  an  in- 
tricate legal  procedure,  is  severely  trying,  to  say  the 
least.  In  our  desire  to  protect  the  innocent,  we  have 
made  it  abnormally  hard  to  convict  and  punish  the 
guilty.  Our  respect  for  the  law  and  the  courts  as  dis- 
pensers of  justice  has  led  us  into  a  dangerous  bondage 
to  mere  form  and  precedent.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  every  drug  store  in  town  is 
violating  the  ordinance  against  liquor  selling.  Yet, 
evidence  that  will  satisfy  a  court  of  justice  can  hardly 
be  obtained  without  descending  to  the  level  of  the  law- 
breaker— even  then  with  great  difficulty.  And  when 
our  case  is  at  last  in  court,  juries  no  longer  face  the 
question,  Is  the  man  guilty?  But,  in  the  spectacular 
contest  between  prosecution  and  defense,  did  the 
prosecution  omit  any  of  the  technical  steps  or  let  slip 
any  technical  rule  of  the  game? 

Trial   by   Newspaper. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  remedy  for  failures  of 
justice  is  not  less  respect  for  law  and  order.  Rough 
and  ready  justice — through  Judge  Lynch  and  vigi- 
lance committees — may  sometimes  have  served  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  weapon  to 
handle.  Even  less  conformable  to  justice  is  the  trial 
by  newspaper  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  which  is 
so  irresponsible,  so  callous  and  indifferent  to  its  own 
frightful  mistakes.  Tw|o  days'  examination  afforded 
sufficient  newspaper  evidence  for  condemning  the 
whole  policy  and  work  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com)- 
mission,  and  many  a  public  man's  reputation  has  been 
blasted  on  less  examination  than  this.  No;  we  need  to 
keep  all  our  respect  for  law  and  orderly  procedure,  all 
our  carefulness  for  exact,  definite  fact.  But  we  need 
mure  straightforward,  common-sense  attention  to  the 
main  issue,  a  higher  value  attached  to  justice  than  to 
form1  and-  precedent,  more  impatience  of  trickery,  more 
conscience  in  the  administration  of  law  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  courts  of  justice. 

It  is  the  moral  question,  after  all,  that  is  funda- 
mental. It  is  proper  that  every  man  shall  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  the 
criminal  shall  have  the  protection  which  due  legal  pro- 
cess affords.  But  it  is  a  long  way  ethically  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  lawyer  may  use  every  legal  device  to 
shield  the  criminal  or  to  defeat  the  plain  intent  of  the 


law.  The  term  corporation  lawyer  has  come  to  be  too 
much  synonymous  with  preying  upon  the  public.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  much  legitimate  corporation  busi- 
ness. But  there  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf  between  legit- 
imate corporation  business  and  the  work  which  has 
for  its  aim  and  object  to  find  the  safest  way  to  evade 
the  law  and  to  assist  in  framing  laws  with  carefully 
concealed  loop-holes  for  corporation  needs. 

The  Way  Out 

Are  our  law  schools,  are  our  colleges  generally,  em- 
phasizing the  sharp,  ethical  distinctions  which  mod- 
ern business  conditions  so  sorely  need  to  have  empha- 
sized? Or  are  we  leaving  the  conscience  to  take  care 
of  itself?  We  have  the  right  to  look  to  our  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  cultivation  of  that  civic  s.j'rit, 
that  fine  sense  of  citizenship,  which  sh^i'i  push  higher 
the  standard  of  the  future.  It  is  discouraging  when, 
as  too  often  happens,  our  young  men  go  out  and  ally 
themselves  with  the  political  br>ss  and  his  methods, 
with  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  standards  of  the 
business  world.  We  need  a  revival  of  civic  righteous- 
ness. We  need  less  neglect  of  fundamental  moral  dis- 
tinctions. We  need  the  sharp,  stinging  recall,  the  up- 
right, downright  attitude,  the  trumpet  call.  We  need 
not  so  much  the  formal  moral  teaching,  but  the  moral 
ideal. 

Happily  the  atmosphere  is  clearing.  The  country 
has  been,  is  still,  taking  stock  of  its  moral  resources. 
Things  are  getting  to  be  called  by  their  right  names 
and  to  be  seen  in  right  perspective.  Are  our  churches 
and  schools  also  getting  ready  to  push  this  advantage 
to  the  utmost? 


(gUorns  itom  tfaee  Odk. 


Aloha. 


Hail  Mount  Hermon! 

With  the  pounding  of  great  rain  on  my  windows, 
and  the  cry  from  the  kitchen  "Come  see  the  hail,"  and 
unwonted  hail  it  is,  I  greet  the  glad  news  which  comes 
by  telephone  that  the  Mt.  Hermon  Association  is  in- 
corporated and  has  paid  option  money  on  four  hundred 
beautiful  acres  at  Tuxedo  in  Santa  Cruz  County  as  I 
recently  prophesied  it  would.  My  reasonable  Calvin- 
istic  soul  rejoices  and  I  want  to  shout  like  a  Methodist 
— say  a  Protestant  Methodist.  I  will  stick  to  the 
facts  I  know  and  reserve  the  shout  until  we  meet  by 
the  beautiful  Ziante  River  in  July  and  August  and  rallv 
on  the  campus  in  front  of  the  comely  "Ziante  Inn  and 
Cottages."  A  company  were  to  go  from  San  Jose  this 
Saturday  but  a  glorious  rain,  which  will  only  deepen 
the  flow  of  our  two  camp  trout  streams,  prevents. 
About  forty  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  paid  for  four 
hundred  acres  of  beautiful  land,  in  a  region  of  unsur- 
passed beauty,  on  the  narrow  eauge  R.  R.,  running 
from  Oakland  to  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  seven  miles  to  the 
sea  at  Santa  Cruz  and  an  electric  road  is  building  from 
Santa  Cruz  towards  it.  On  the  premises  are  a  fine 
hotel,  an  amusement  hall,  which  will,  until  outgrown, 
make  a  fine  Assembly  Hall.  There  are  also  simple 
boathouses,  some  cottages,  and  stables — buildings 
enough  to  be  ready  for  a  fine  assembly  this  year  to 
test  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  inviting  resort. 
Friends  of  every  name,  who  love  hills  and  woods  and 
streams,  when  glorified  by  Christian  service  and  fellow- 
ship, here  is  one  more  good  opportunity  to  get  a  bit  of 
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earth  which  never  seems  to  have  had  any  curse  upon  it. 
The  financial  management  is  conservative— the  very 
best.  A  hundred  dollars  sent  !o  Pres.  J.  D.  Radford, 
treasurer  of  the  First  National  Bank,  will  make  you  a 
stockholder.  Less  than  five  thousand  remains  of  the 
first  issue  of  stock.  By  ray  friend  Bell's  suggestion, 
the  first  subscribers  are  allowed  to  have  that  hundred 
dollars  credited  on  fair  sized  building  lots.  The  lots 
are  to  be  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
minimum  price  for  lots,  I  am  assured,  is  to  be  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Three  sub- 
scriptions have  just  come  from  Los  Angeles  without 
solicitation.  Everybody  who  knows  Rev.  Thornton 
A.  Mills  and  Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist,  are  sure  they 
make  good  things  go.  That  was  proved  at  Glenwood 
last  summer.  It  is  expected  that  the  railroad  will 
change  the  name  of  Tuxedo  Station,  which  is  one  min- 
utes walk  from  "Ziante  Inn  and  Cottages"  to  Mt. 
Hermon,  so  that  the  Mt.  Hermon  Association  will  Mve 
a  station  of  its  own.  Thus  is  another  station  of  life 
and  light  opened  on  our  beautiful  coast.  So  Pacific 
Grove,  and  all  the  other  schools  of  summer  light  and 
joy  from  North  to  South,  shall  have  an  ally  in  bringing 
to  us  the  speakers,  singers  and  workers  who  can  help 
make  our  summer  retreats  places  of  enlightment  and 
inspiration.  Not  ceasing  other  prryers,  let  us  ask 
Heaven  to  bless  Mt.  Hermon  Association.  Bear  wit- 
ness friends,  Aloha's  volunteer  pencil  running  twenty 
years  has  never  urged  your  attention  to  gold  mines 
or  productive  ranches.  'I  can  counsel  correspondents 
where  they  can  plant  a  safe  home.  Mt.  Hermon  is  a 
sweet  sound  place  to  plan  ,.  summer  camp.  It  is  a 
choice  investment  for  the  kingdom. 

Hello,  Presbyterians ! 

We  are  turning  in  with  you  at  Mt.  Hermon.  We 
love  Doctor  Chapman  as  you  loved  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
We  all  love  Jesus  Christ,  do  we  not?  We  baptize  the 
same  way,  we  read  the  same  Bible,  we  are  going  to  the 
same  Heaven.  What  is  to  hinder  the  great,  pious. 
Presbyterian  church  from  pushing  beyond  its  noble 
purpose  to  ally  all  Presbyterian's  and  showing  an  open 
hand  to  "all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincer- 
ity." How  will  you  federate?  I  feel  a  little  bolder  to 
pencil  this  question,  because  my  people  sat  at  the  feet 
of  your  great  hymn  compiler,  Chas.  S.  Robinson  and 
the  sainted  David  Magee  of  New  Jersey  baptized  me. 
This  is  just  a  question.  Let  us  confer  about  it  by 
moonlight  on  the  banks  of  the  Ziante. 

Billions  of  Blossoms. 

Rain  like  that  which  shut  you  off  from  your  ac- 
customed holiday  last  year  is  falling  yet.  It  presages 
added  billions  of  blooms  to  those  you  saw  two  years 
ago.  The  kindly  ranch  people  wait  to  take  you  city 
folk  to  see  "the  strength  of  the  hills"  without  money 
and  without  price.  They  have  learned  to  love  such  as 
have  come  among  us  to  stay.  Bring  your  lunch 
baskets  and  have  a  Blossom  Festival  holiday  at  Sara- 
toga. All  lines  of  cars  compete  to  bring  you  at  special 
rates.  The  papers  will  tell  you  the  day.  It  must  be 
about  the  middle  of  March/  If  you  cannot  come  to 
Saratoga's  Festival  Day,  give  your  soul  the  impulse 
any  happy  day  of  Blossom  Week. 


A  good  many  think  that  religion  is  a  scheme  for 
getting  God  to  obey  them  instead  ,of  their  obeying 
God. 


SOME  THINGS  LEARNED  AND  UNLEARNED 
IN  MORE    THAN    THREE     DECADES    .OF 
MINISTERIAL  WORK. 

By   the   Rev.   Theo.   F.   Burnham. 

[The  article  herewith  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Union  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity  by  the  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham  of 
Vallejo.  It  contains  much  of  interest  and  suggestive- 
ness  and  we  give  it  space  accordingly  in  our  columns. 
—Editor.] 

Not  to  boast,  not  to  talk  down  to  younger  men  of 
less  experience,  in  a  patronizing  way,  but  only  to  re- 
cord the  constant  faithfulness  of  Him  who  holds  his 
ministers  in  his  right  hand,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
address.  For  over  32  years  I  have  known  the  care  of 
precious  souls.  It  has  been  a  service  of  joy.  Only 
three  pastorates  have  been  mine,  and  in  the  third,  I  am 
soon  to  complete  the  fourteenth  year  of  duty. 

The  ministry  as  a  profeession  has  little  charm  for 
me.  but  as  a  calling,  a  calling  of  God,  it  stands  alone 
and  has  a  charm  which  no  other  vocation  can  give. 
I  am  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  those  cowardly, 
complaining  souls,  which  utter  pessimistic  views  con- 
cerning the  way  churches  treat  their  ministers. 

I  have  never  stickled  for  salary,  but  have  tried  to  do 
the  work,  which  was  providentially  opened  before  me, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  financial  problem  which  was 
personal  to  myself. 

I  have  asked  great  things  for  my  Master,  and  they 
have  come  in  due  time,  churches,  parsonages  and 
various  institutions  have  come  into  being,  but  some- 
how I  never  have  had  to  grumble  because  God's  mill 
ground  out  slowly,  the  grist  needed  at  the  manse. 

I  have  come  to  churches  when  the  tide  of  finance 
was  low,  but  when  I  pressed  the  button  of  work,  the 
Lord  did  the  rest.  So  much  by  way  of  introduction. 
Now  as  to  some  of  the  things  learned  in  the  years  thus 
far  spent  in  the  ministry. 

First,  I  have  learned  that  when  Jude  said  lapa.v  he 
spoke  the  truth.  The  Christian  faith  is  a  symmetrical 
thing  and  it  abides.  There  are  variables  in  theology, 
but  there  are  constants  too. 

Not  one  of  the  great  doctrines  taught  me  by  that 
prince  of  teachers,  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  at  Union 
Seminary,  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  found  un- 
serviceable in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  no  longer 
hear  men  speaking  with  tongues  in  our  prayer  meet- 
ings, nor  do  we  greet  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,  still 
prayer  meetings  are  held,  and  Jesus  meets  with  and 
•  blesses  his  own. 

The  fundamental  truths  taught  in  God's  word  were 
not  for  the  first  century  only,  but  for  all  time.  The- 
ology is  still,  as  with  Prof.  Smith,  "the  science  of  divine 
things"  and  its  fundamental  note  is  still  "Incarnation 
in  order  to  atonement"  and  when  we  wish  to  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  divinity,  we  still  ponder  "The  ante- 
cedents of  the  redemption  in  Christ,"  "The  Person  and 
work  of  the  Redeemer,"  and  "The  Applications  of  the 
Redemption  in  Christ,"  (H.  B.  Smith).  No  man  hav- 
ing drunk  this  old  wine  straightway  asketh  for  a  new 
theology,  but  saith  "The  Old  is  good." 

Many  pulpits  are  weak  today,  because  the  new  wine 
poured  out  therefrom  is  found  to  be  mostly  water. 
Men  who  believe  something  and  who  can  give  reasons 
for  the  faith  in  them,  can  have  a  hearing  in  even  this 
strenuous  age,  but  men  care  little  for  negations,  minus 
quantities  do  not  furnish  the  data  for  the  monumental 
achievements  of  architects  and  civil  engineers.     In  the 
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pulpit  there  is  inspired  example  for  affirming.  "1  be- 
lieved, therefore  have  1  spoken.' 

A  second  thing  learned  is  the  value  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Creek  of  holy  scripture. 
It  puts  an  energy  and  comfort  in  our  proclamation  of 
the  truth,  when  we  know  and  can  affirm  that  we  have 
traced  the  stream  to  its  source,  and  can  say  that  our 
message  is  not  throusfh  men  nor  by  men.  The  pleas- 
ure of  discoveries  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  etymology,  the 
recognition  of  splendid  literary  features  of  holy  writ 
incapable  of  translation,  save  in  a  paraphrase,  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated. 

Some  men  may  overdo  the  matter  of  the  study  of 
the  original  languages,  to  the  !ieglect  of  other  needful 
lines  of  study,  but  in  this  age  of  stir  and  push,  there  is 
more  danger  in  an  opposite  direction. 

A  third  lesson  learned  is  the  truth,  that  God's  word 
contains  such  a  wealth  of  information  and  of  valuable 
teaching,  that  the  preacher  who  is  ,1  man  of  that  one 
book,  has  a  vast  store-house  from  which  to  select  food 
for  the  dock,  over  whom  God  has  placed  him,  with 
orders  to  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  the  Master. 
I  have  found  continued  courses  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures  appreciated  by  the  people  end  a  help  to  the 
preacher,  who  is  compelled  thereby  to  study  more 
widelv  and  deeply,  than  when  handling  an  isolated 
text.  ' 

I  recall  a  course  of  "Nine  Evenings  with  Moses," 
one  of  twenty  lectures  upon  "The  Shepherd  King," 
twelve  lectures  on  "Daniel  and  his  Times,"  a  course  on 
"The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  another  upon  the 
"Rook  of  Revelation."  The  department  of  church 
history  has  been  found  to  be  a  mine  of  rich  value  in  the 
search  for  treasure  for  pulpit  use. 

I  recall  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Apostolic 
Church,  on  the  Ante-Nicene  Period,  the  Post-Nicene 
and  Reformation  era,  and  others  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  various  leading  religious  denominations,  but  I  have 
yet  to  write  upon  "Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage," 
upon  "The  Rainbow  around  the  Throne",  and  "The 
Cry  of  the  Horse  leeche's  daughter." 

A  wise  elder  once  said  to  me  of  a  city  where  our 
churches  'seemed  to  be  losing  ground,  that  the  reason 
was  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  ministers  were  feeding 
the  people  upon  pie  and  cake  rather  than  upon  the 
Bread  of  Life. 

A  fourth  lesson  learned  is  concerned  with  the  place 
to  be  occupied  by  the  pastor  in  the  activities  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  is  a  leader  but  not  a  boss:  the 
Captain  of  the  ship,  but  subject  to  the  Regulations  laid 
down  by  an  authority  higher  than  his  own.  On  a  man 
of  war  the  Executive  officer  is  busy  with  the  practical 
matters  pertaining  to  the  running  of  the  ship,  but  in 
yonder  cabin  with  his  separate  table  and  his  own  cook, 
lives  the  captain,  and  every  paper  recording  the  work 
of  the  engines,  the  crew,  the  weather  and  the  supplies 
of  food  and  ammunition,  is  vised  by  that  captain  who 
decides  the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  questions  arise 
for  decision.  The  Christian  pastor  must  command, 
but  not  seem  to  do  so.  He  must  keep  his  hand  ready 
to  wisely  raise  or  depress  the  many  levers  of  church 
work,  where  the  oil  of  good  sense  and  gospel  grace 
make  the  movement  noiseless  and  the  result  sure. 

Why,  I  once  asked,  was  Dr.  so  and  so  selected  as  a 
college  president,  and  paid  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year, 
the  answer  came,  "Because  he  is  such  a  good  judge  of 
men."  The  large  faculty  of  over  100  instructors  was 
selected  entirely  by  this  man  of  exceptional  power  to 
read  men.  One  of  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  pastor,  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  locate  men  and 


women  in  the  places  of  Christian  activity  for  which 
they  are  especially  fitted;  hut  always  so'leading  the 
worker  to  his  work  that  one  fancies  lie  is  springing  in- 
to his  position  by  a  voluntary  effort,  the  velvet  on  the 
Italian  hand  of  the  pastor  causing  the  candidate  to 
become  unconscious  of  the  real  presence. 

A  fifth  lesson  learned  is  the  fact,  that  steady  work, 
which  does  not  mean  travel  ,11  a  rut,  but  constant 
endeavor  to  help  souls,  will  always  tell  and  only  tell 
for  good  in  the  long  run.  To  advertise  sensational 
themes,  to  work  the  lodges  for  expected  blessings  upon 
the  church,  to  worship  at  the  altar  immodestly' labeled 
society,  may  draw  a  gaping  crowd  and  a  few  extra 
nickels  to  the  contribution  box.  but  none  of  these 
things  build  up  a  church  and  the  pastor  using  these 
methods  loses  power  and  place  in  a  community. 

A  sixth  lesson  is  that  set  forth  in  the  German 
proverb  "Hmter  den  berge  sind  auch  Cute."  Behind 
the  mountains  there  are  people  too.  Time,  travel  and 
experience  wear  off  our  rough  edges,  the  older  we 
grow,  if  we  do  not  become  optimists,  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  position  of  the  meliorist.  Things  are  not 
all  bad,  they  might  be  far  worse,  and  there  is  good  to 
be  found  almost  everywhere.  I  could  pass  many 
hours,  in  at  least  an  interesting  way,  by  taking  down 
and  reading  to  you,  from  the  files  cf  correspondence 
preserved  for  years,  letters  from  clergymen  of  many 
denominations,  from  Jews  and  Jesuits,  from  gamblers 
and  saloon  keepers,  from  saints  and  sinners,  but  all 
holding  yet  some  trace  of  the  divine  image  like  a 
platter  of  Haviland  china,  still  showing  the  trace  of 
aristocratic  origin,  where  the  adjective  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  remembering  that  aristos  in  the  Greek  means 
the  best.  It  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  experienced 
pastor  to  confer  with  leaders  among  men  of  many 
minds  and  often  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  opens 
our  eyes  to  good  in  men  that  we  knew  not  of  before. 

The  seventh  and  last  thing  learned  to  which  I 
would  call  attention  is  the  value  of  books,  not  all  books, 
but  some  for  the  preacher's  own  culture  and  for  in- 
creasing usefulness.  Let  me  name  a  few  volumes 
which  I  have  found  helpful :  The  Limitations  of 
Human  Responsibility,  Pres.  Wayland  Ellicott,  Meyer 
Alford  and  The  Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament, 
The  Hexaglot  Bible,  McClintock  and  Strong,  Mark- 
Hopkins,  Noah  Porter  and  Prof.  Bowne  in  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Roget's  Thesaurus  and  Bartletts 
Quotations  ever  within  reach,  while  the  fertile  fields 
of  biography  have  given  thoughts  for  the  enrichment 
of  sermons  not  a  few.  Every  careful  reader  of  such 
life  stories  as  those  of  John  Todd,  John  Hall,  Spurgeon, 
Cuyler,  Joseph  Parker,  Drs.  Atlger  and  Hoge  must  be 
a  fuller  man  for  so  doing. 

The  things  unlearned  are  not  so  many  as  the  things 
learned.  Possibly  nine  years  of  discipline  in  the 
school  of  business  life  between  the  Academy  and  the 
University  accounts  in  some  measure  for  this  fact. 
Blunders  made  there  and  corrected  by  experience  in 
due  time,  may  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the 
absence  of  friction  and  of  peaceful  pastorates,  and  I 
would  heartily  commend  the  school  of  business  life,  as 
a  means  of  sweating  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
ceit of  the  average  candidate  for  the  ministry,  leaving 
him  only  the  little  made  necessary  in  a  world  of  push 
and  stir.  But  I  have  learned  to  avoid  many  things 
which  have  brought  sorrow  and  loss  to  some  brethren 
who  have  had  my  pity. 

The  minister  who  runs  into  debt,  is  almost  sure  to 
impair  his  usefulness  and  to  destroy  his  peace  of  mind. 
The  minister  who  makes  some  one  or  two  families  the 
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object  of  special  social  attention,  is  planning  for  a 
break  which  will  break  his  heart  some  day.  The  min- 
ister who  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  a  glare  of  red  light  pyrotechnics,  will 
soon  be  in  a  greater  darkness  than  he  can  fancy  pos- 
sible, the  rocket  dazzles  the  vision  for  a  moment,  but 
the  coming  down  of  the  stick  is  far  from  inspiring. 

The  pulpit  today  offers  the  grandest  inducement 
for  men  of  piety,  learning  and  common  sense,  and  he 
who  exercises  these  gifts  has  a  message  which  men  in 
every  age  are  eager  to  hear,  and  when  heai\l  aright 
the  message  brings  life  everlasting. 

I  would  only  say  in  closing,  that  with  St.  Paul,  I 
would  in  all  humility  remark,  "I  thank  Christ  Jesus 
my  Lord  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into 
the  ministry." 


Qtmong  t$t  Cfjurcfe. 


California. 

Santa  Barbara  Presbytery. — The  Presbytery  of 
Santa  Barbara  will  meet  at  Nordhoff  on  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Glendale. — A  manse  to  cost  about  $1,200  will  be 
erected  ere  long  on  a  lot  donated  to  the  church  by  the 
Brand    and    Huntington   company.  . 

San  Francisco,  Westminster. — The  pulpit  will  be 
occupied  Sunday  morning  and  evening  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  for  eleven  years  was  pastor  of 
the  church. 

Gilroy. — The  recent  annual  meeting  showed  the 
Gilroy  Church  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Among 
improvements  of  late  have  been  the  carpeting  of  the 
church  and  the  painting  of  the  manse. 

Ventura. — The  Rev.  C.  B.  Rogers  closed  a  success- 
ful pastorate  of  'ten  years  in  Ventura  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  February,  and  has  entered  on  the  work  at  Hay- 
ward.  Mr.  Rogers  was  popular  both  within  and 
without  the  church  and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  'the 
community. 

Napa. — At  the  last  communion  service  two  were 
received  into  the  church.  The  different  organizations 
of  the  church  are  all  active.  The  intermediate  society 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  united  with  the  senior  so- 
ciety at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  one  large 
active  society.  Last  Sunday  was  missionary  Sunday 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  appropriate  exercises  were 
rendered  and  ten  dollars  w|as  contributed  towards  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Thus  the  good  work  goes 
on. 

San  Francisco,  St.  John's. — St.  John's  Church  has 
held  two  Sabbath  services  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
new  edifice,  southwest  corner  of  Lake  St.  and  1st 
Ave.  These  services  were  most  encouraging.  The 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  Missionary  Society  have  met 
in  their  new  quarters.  Friday  evening  a  social  was 
given  by  the  Bible  school ;  over  300  gathered  for  the 
good  time.  Next  Sabbath  the  church  will  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  outlook  for  the  church  in  its 
new  location  is  most  promising. 

Oakland,  Centennial. — The  Centennial  Church  en- 
joyed a  precious  communion  service  on  March  4th. 
Twenty-one  persons  were  welcomed  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church ;  nine  on  certificate  and  twelve  on 


confession  of  faith.  These  latter  were  all  from  the 
Sunday-school.  Ten  of  those  uniting  were  men  and 
boys  and  eleven  were  women  and  girls.  One  hundred 
and  forty-one  persons  obeyed  the  message,  "Remem- 
ber Jesus  Christ."  We  are  grateful  for  the  past  bless- 
ings and  are  hopeful  of  more  to  be  given. 

Oregon. 

Irrigon. — Pastor  Allen  was  made  glad  recently  by 
the  accession  of  sixteen  members. 

Roseburg. — Twelve  members  were  received  re- 
cently into  this  church.  Two  of  them  were  over  80 
years  of  age. 

Kent. — Twelve  members  were  received  into  the 
church  at  Kent  Feb.  25th.  This  is  part  of  a  new  field 
to  which  Rev.  E.  L.  Moore  is  ministering.  Special 
services  were  held  for  three  w.'eeks,  Rev.  A.  Jack 
Adams  of  Morrow  assisting  the  pastor. 

Creswell — The"  new  church  here  was  dedicated 
Feb.  28th,  Rev.  I.  G.  Knotts,  of  Albany,  preaching  the 
sermon.  The  house  is  modern  in  style,  having  an  in- 
cline floor  and  lecture  room  opening  by  folding  doors 
into  the  main  room.  The  pews  are  circular  in  style, 
while  the  lecture  room  is  seated  with  chairs.  It  will 
seat  450.  It  is  lighted  with  private  gas  plant  and 
heated  by  furnace,  while  a  $65  bell  does  duty  in  the 
tower.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  wBs  $2,650. 
Rev.  L.  Green  ministers  to  the  congregation. 


RECEPTION  TO  DR.  J.  Q.  ADAMS  AND  WIFE 

BY    THE    SYNODICAL    SOCIETY    OF 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Adams,  D.D.,  and  wife,  of  Waterloo,  N. 
Y.,  are  paying  a  short  visit  to  our  coast,  guests  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Burnham.  The  missionary  women 
of  our  Synod  hold  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  in  grateful  re- 
membrance, recalling  the  work  done  by  them  in  foun- 
dation building  of  our  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
work  while  he  was  the  efficient  pastor  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco church.  Their  manifold  labors  here  ended  in 
an  enforced  rest  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  East  has  gained  through  our  loss,  as  college 
lecture  courses  and  other  world-developing  agencies 
can  testify.  The  Synodical  Society  of  Home  Missions 
will  give  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  a  reception  at  Synodical 
Headquarters,  1750  Washington  St.,  between  Polk  St. 
and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Tuesday,  March  20,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Those  who  were  associated  with  them  in  all  good 
work  are  especially  invited  to  renew!  the  charm  of  for- 
mer days,  those  who  have  only  heard  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  are  specially  invited,  to  learn  that  the  half  was 
never  told  them.  Miss  Julia  Fraser,  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Board  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  home 
for  the  reception.  Miss  Fraser  spent  Christmas  with 
Miss  McBeth  and  her  Nez  Perce  Indians,  made  a  tour 
of  Utah,  stopping  for  a  time  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Stevenson,  who  are  at  the  head  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
College,  Salt  Lake,  the  doctor  having  been  chosen 
president,  visited  churches  and  societies  in  Colorado, 
including  a  visit  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coyle,  in 
Denver.      Messages   from   these,   our  own,   who   have 

gone  out  from  us  will  be  most  welcome  and  enjoyable. 
* 

MINISTERIAL    UNION. 
Rev,  John  Quincy  Adams,  D.D.,  former  pastor  of 
Westminster   Church,    will    address   the;  Presbyterian 
Union,  Monday,  March  12,  at  920  Sacramento  St.  His 
subject  will  be,  "Preachers  and  Poetry." 
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SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  23d,  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham  of 
Vallejo  visited  the  Seminary  and  presented  to  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  California,  of 
which  Dr.  Day  is  curator,  an  interesting-  relic.  It  was 
a  section  of  the  belfry  of  the  school  house  in  Benicia, 
where  April  15,  1849,  Rev-  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  D. 
D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  Albert  William's,  organized  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  'the  first  Protestant  Church  in 
California.  In  this  building  Dr.  Woodbridge  taught 
and  preached.  In  connection  with  the  presentation 
Mr.  Burnham  gave  to  the  assembled  faculty,  students 
and  friends  an  intensely  interesting  historical  address. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  Feb. 
26th,  Rev.  R.  C.  Stone,  '96,  wflio  has  moved  to  Denver 
and  become  pastor  of  the  North  Church  there,  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  a  director.  It  was  accepted  and  the 
vacancy  filled  at  once  by  the  unanimous  election  of 
Rev.  Geo.  G.  Eldredge,  '96,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  San  Francisco.  _^^^ 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  28,  Rev.  James  F.  Holcomb 
of  Jhansi,  India,  who  has  come  home  for  his  furlough, 
addressed  the  students.  Mr.  Hlolcomb  was  a  college 
classmate  of  Dr.  Alexander.  He  has  been  a  mission- 
ary in  India  for  thirty-six  years.  As  this  veteran  spoke 
with  tenderness  and  emotion  of  the  work  and  the  land 
he  loves  so  well,  he  made  a  deep  impression.  Such 
visits  are  a  benediction  to  the  seminary. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Allen,  '02,  who  is  pastor  at  Irrigon,  Or., 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  sixteen  new 
members,  twelve  of  them  on  confession  of  faith. 

Dr.  Day  has  been  ill  for  several  days,  but  is  conva- 
lescent. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hi.  Barnhisel,  '97,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who  recently  visited  the 
seminary  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Synod  of  Washington  for  that  purpose,  preached 
to  his  people  the  first  Sabbath  morning  after  his  re- 
turn, Feb.  25,  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry.  His  text 
was  John  xvii:i5,  "I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  them  from  the  evil."  His  theme  was,  "Aliena- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  the  common  life;  reasons  why 
young  men  of  strong,  vigorous,  virile  influence  are 
not  more  attracted  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry." 
He  prefaced  his  sermon  with  these  words :  "It  Was 
my  recent  privilege  to  visit  the  theological  seminary 
of  our  denomination  in  San  Francisco,  and  meet  the 
nineteen  men  who  are  there  preparing  themselves  for 
the  ministry.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  whom  any 
profession  might  well  be  proud.  All  of  them  are  col- 
lege-trained men.  They  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  called  to  their  places  in  presid- 
ing over  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  their  congre- 
gations and  to  have  their  part  in  the  civic,  social  and 
religious  life  in  their  various  communities.  I  shall 
speak  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  conditions 
which  they  will  find  and  the  causes  of  these  condi- 
tions." Mr.  Barnhisel  spoke  of  these  conditions  very 
vigorously  and  courageously.  The  following  sentences 
indicate  the  drift  of  the  discourse:  "You  have 
driven  out  of  the  profession  of  the  ministry  young 
men  of  virile  quality  of  manhood.  It  is  not  because 
young  men  are  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices.  Today 
they  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  join  the  army  or  navy, 
where  they  never  hope  for  wealth,  but  where  they  have 
a  standing  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life.     It  is 


not  because  of  the  growling  materialism  of  the  time. 
It  is  because  young  men  with  the  qualities  that  make 
for  true  and  worthy  manhood  revolt  against  and  re- 
pudiate that  interpretation  of  the  religious  life  which 
makes  them  aliens  from  your  common  every-day  af- 
fairs ;  your  pleasures,  your  business,  your  political  and 
social  life."  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Barn- 
hisel took  up  his  cudgel  again  against  the  "political 
gangsters"  of  his  fair  city,  and,  according  to  the  Ta- 
coma Times,  "flayed"  them  in  a  sermon  on  "Wolves 
in   Sheep's  Clothing." 

The  last  Home  Mission  Monthly  contains  the  fol- 
lowing item  regarding  the  work  at  Aguadilla,  Porto 
Rico:  "The  arrival -of  Miss  Helen  D.  Snyder  in  Janu- 
ary made  the  teaching  force  complete.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  service  rendered  by 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Tracy,  the  wife  of  the  board's  missionary. 
During  the  two  months  of  waiting  for  a  third  teacher, 
the  work  would  have  been  greatly  hampered,  but  for 
Mrs.  Tracy's  efficient  help  in  the  school  room."  The 
"board's  missionary"  above  referred  to  is  Rev.  Leland 
H.  Tracv  of  the  class  of  '05. 


REV.  E.  F.  FISH. 
Rev.  Franklin  Rhoda. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fish  is  announced  as  having 
taken  place  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  January  20th,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  it  seems  fitting  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  passing  of  a 
brother  so  well  known  in  these  parts.  He  was  born  at 
Monticello,  New  York,  September  23,  1828.  He  came 
from  a  long  line  of  ministers,  his  grandfather,  Rev. 
Peter  Fish,  having  been  converted  under  the  prefetch- 
ing of  Geo.  Whitfield.  His  ancestors  for  one  hundrfd 
years  lived  in  Newtow*n,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Fish  was  educated  at  Waterville  Academy  and 
at  Oxford,  New  York,  Hamilton  College  and  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  Scioto 
Presbytery,  Ohio,  in  1854,  and  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Iowa  City  in  February,  1857.  In  1855  Mr. 
Fish  was  accepted  as  a  Foreign  Missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.,  but  before  going  met  with  an  accident 
'.hat  seriously  disabled  him  and  barred  him  from  the 
foreign  service.  In  i860,  from  exposure,  he  con- 
tracted a  cough  that  never  left  him. 

His  labor  varied  between  the  teacher's  desk  and 
the  pastorate.  His  ministry  -was  spread  over  a  wide 
fieh! — at  Steven's  Point  and  Columbia,  Wis.,  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  and  Du  Quoin.  Another  accident  in  1877 
again  made  him  an  invalid  for  three  years.  After 
tnat  he  preached  at  Franklinvdlo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1882,  came  to  California  and  preached  at  Gil- 
roy,  San  Pablo  and  Carpenteria.  His  wife,  who  passed 
to  her  reward  many  years  before  her  husband,  was 
widely  known  among  the  ch:v:hes  of  the  coast  for  her 
strong  Christian  character. 

Mr.  Fish  w(as  a  man  of  heroic  mold  and  bore  his 
own  burden,  and  never  posed  as  a  martyr  as  weaker 
nicsi  might  do.  His  last  sickness  lasted'  about  three 
)cari,  during  most  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his 
i-'ioh  .  and  much  of  it  to  his  bed.  But  listen  to  what 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter  near  the  last :  "As  you  will 
see,  I  have  been  hampered  all  my  life  by  disease.  Yet 
the  Lord  has  made  no  mistake.  Goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  my  days.  I  can  truly  say  that 
these  last  days  of  infirmity  and  suffering  have  been 
the  best  days  of  my  life.     For  every  trial  there  is  com- 
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pensation,  and  there  is  no  one  with  whom  Iwould  be 
willing  to  exchange   places." 

The  spirit  of  his  last  days  is  touchinglv  expressed 
in  a  little  poem  he  wrote  in  his  last  sickness : 
"I   do  not  thrill   with   ecstasy, 
I  simply  dwell  in  peace. 
One  daily  duty  bides  with  me — 
From  sin  to  seek  release." 


WOMAN'S    OCCIDENTAL    BOARD    OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 

920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  ValUsjo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  230  4  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson^  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Secretary  C.  E.  and  Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss 
Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St.,  San  Francisco;  Secretary 
of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and  Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Gribben,  498  Orchard  St.,  Oakland,  Cal;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Asso- 
ciate Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  9  20  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission  Page,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Watkins,  905  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  E.  Notes. 

For  the  first  time  we  chronicle  a  wedding  among 
our  young  people  secretaries.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mur- 
dock  of  Colusa  is  now  Mrs.  A.  A.  Poage,  and  we  wish 
the  young  people  all  happiness.  Mrs.  Poage  will  con- 
tinue her  Presbyterial  wbrk  as  much  interested  as 
ever. 

Memorial  C.  E.'s  of  San  Francisco  have  a  flourish- 
ing mission  study  class,  meeting  weekly,  taking  up 
"Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent."'  Mrs.  Bevier  is 
the  leader,  and  was  very  much  pleased  when  the 
young  people  insisted  on  having  their  regular  meeting 
of  the  Hope  Band,  which  is  also  missionary,  a  goodly 
number  being  present.  We  visited  them  last  Sunday 
night  and  enjoyed  seeing  the  church  with  its  new 
paint  and  fresh  walls,  making  it  look  like  a  new 
church. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  visited  San  Jose,  speaking  in 
the  Second  Church  Sunday  morning  and  were  delight- 
ed with  their  progress.  They  found  when  they  took 
all  these  steps  forward  in  the  missionary  cause,  that 
they  prospered  in  other  ways,  as  is  always  the  case. 
They  now  support  a  missionary  on  the  foreign  field, 
another  on  the  Home  Field,  a  student  in  the  Semi- 
nary, also  supporting  the  widow  of  a  minister — a 
model  church.  Their  C.  E.  is  now  supporting  a  girl 
in  the  Home,  a  big  advance  over  their  past  work. 
We  congratulate  them. 

Trinity  C.  E.'s  of  San  Francisco  has  a  Mission 
Study  class  on  Japan  led  by  Edward  K.  Strong,  a  stu- 
dent at  Berkeley  and  a  Student  Volunteer.  The  class 
is  enjoying  its  work  very  much. 

The'  Normal  Mission  Study  Class,  led  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Bell  at  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  held  its 
first  meeting  with  a  smaller  attendance  than  expected, 
but  due,  we  think,  to  a  delay  in  getting  out  the  notices. 
We  are  sure  the  succeeding  Thursday  nights  will  be 


well  attended  with  such  a  splendid  leader,  and  such  a 
good  subject.  We  were  disappointed  to  read  that 
Secretary  Root  says  the  United  States  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free  State  as 
we  did  not  join  in  the  Congo  Treaty  of  1883  with  the 
other  Powers,  and  have  not  even  a  Consul  there  to 
represent  us.  We  can  only  protest  when  we  find  slave- 
ships  in  certain  Atlantic  waters.  A  writer  in  the  In- 
dependent, an  Englishman,  said,  if  the  United  States 
would  join  with  England  in  her  protest  to  King  Leo- 
pold, the  combined  effect  of  these  two  great  Powers 
could  not  be  resisted;  Many  appeals  have  been  made 
by  charitably  disposed  Americans  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  send  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Belgian 
Government  which  called  forth  this  ultimatum  from 
Secretary  Root.  The  deplorable  condition  of  things 
among  those  helpless  natives  appeals  to  all  philan- 
thropists, the  world  over,  and  the  Great  Powers 
should  assert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  right,  jus- 
tice and  humanity. 

The  special  meeting  called  for  prayer  last  Monday 
at  the  Board  Rooms  for  the  missionaries  in  China 
was  attended  by  others  beside  Board  officers.  Letters 
w;cre  read  from  Dr.  Maud  Mackey  and  other  mission- 
aries, Mrs.  N.  B.  Goodwin,  presiding.  These  prayer- 
meetings  for  missionaries  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  from  three  to  four  o'clock,  and  interesting 
letters  are  read  from  the  missionaries  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  their  fields  considered. 

The  Tong  Oke  Band  of  Chinese  girls  are  support- 
ing a  native  worker  in  China  as  are  also  the  King's 
Daughters ;  also  Chinese  women,  who  are  giving 
$60  through  our  Board  for  that  purpose.  Such  devo- 
tion, with  narrow  means,  puts  us  to  shame.  Their 
earnings  are  small,  yet  they  give  most  liberally. 

The  Petaluma  C.  E.'s  have  advanced  from  $5  last 
year  to  $50  this  year  for  a  native  worker.  We  con- 
gratulate them   most  heartily. 

Jennie   Partridge, 
C.  E.  Secretary. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Mrs.  Shedd  writes  from   Urumia,  Persia: 

"We  are  realizing  very  keenly  that  when  (Hue 
member  suffers  all  the  other  members  must  suffer,  too, 
for  we  are  having  our  share  in  the  troubles  that  are 
so  overwhelming  our  neighbor,  Russia.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  rise;  sugar,  for  instance,  is  two  and  a  half 
times  higher  than  when  we  came  back  from  America. 
Laborers  who  usually  go  to  Russia  to  work  have  not 
been  able  to  go;  those  who  are  there  cannot  send  to 
the  families,  and  the  delay  in  the  mails  is  a  great 
hardship  because  those  who  are  in  America,  who  send 
money,  cannot  be  heard  from. 

"The  orphanage,  of  which  Mr.  Shedd  is  a  trustee, 
is  stranded  high  and  dry,  the  children  barefooted, 
ragged,  and  the  provisions  exhausted.  What  is  to  be 
done  until  expected  funds  from  England  arrive,  is  the 
question.  Perhaps  money  can  be  borrowed  at  25  per 
cent,  but  even  that  is  not  certain. 

"In  spite  of  these  things  that  make  our  hearts  ache, 
there  is  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  our  churches,  and  the  doors  are  wide  open  to 
me  among  the  Moslems  as  well  as  the  Christians,  so  I 
make  many  calls.  Can  you  imagine  how  wonderful  it 
seems  to  us  to  find  a  family  who  tells  of  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  evening  while  the  son  and  daughter,  who 
are  in  our  schools,  read  from  Pilgrim's  Progress? 
And  a  Moslem  mother  told  me  how  her  boy  was  so 
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eager  to  get  off  to  school  on  time,  so  that  he  should 
hear  the  opening  prayer.  He  had  also  told  his  father 
about  the  talks  Mr.  Shedd  is  giving  on  the  effects  of 
alcoholic   drinks." 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 

EAST. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  returned  last  week  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  had  gone  to  deliver  the 
lectures  in  the  Lyman  Beecher  series  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  lectures  delivered  were  eight  in  number, 
but  during  his  stay  of  sixteen  days  in  New  England, 
Mr.  Brown  spoke  eighteen  times.  Sunday  morning  he 
spoke  to  his  congregation  in  Oakland  on  some  of  his 
experiences  and  observations  while  in  the  East.  He 
noted  a  change  in  theological  seminary  training  at  the 
present  time  and  the  need  for  greater  changes.  Here- 
tofore we  have  been  training  scholars  rather  than 
preachers,  and  the  seminaries  must  be  made  over  so 
that  the  men  who  are  sent  out  will  know  better  how  to 
practice  and  will  turn  out  more  effective  as  pastors  and 
preachers.  He  would  have  these  seminaries  so  con- 
ducted that  they  should  be  appropriately  called  "hu- 
manity schools"  rather  than  theological  schools.  And 
the  men  who  are  turned  out  from  them  should  be  "doc- 
tors of  humanity"  rather  than  doctors  of  theology  or 
divinity.  The  one  should  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  but  mingling. 

In  further  comment  on  the  theological  seminaries, 
Mr.  Brown  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  mistake  was 
being  made  in  aiding  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 
This  plan  of  giving  aid  wafts  many  into  the  ranks  who 
are  not  capable,  never  can  be,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
become  burdens  and  not  leaders.  And  the  minister  to 
be  successful  must  be  a  leader. 

Mr.  Brown  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  at  Yale,  finding  there  noble  religi- 
ous ideals,  natural  and  constant  seemingly  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  professors  and  students. 

Among  the  churches  in  the  East  it  was  seen  that  the 
dominant  interest  is  sociological  not  theological.  The 
people  are  not  talking  much  now  about  matters  specu- 
lative or  critical,  but  practical.  The  desire  is  to  put  the 
plain  and  simple  gospel  into  every  day  application. 

A  lack  of  aggressiveness  was  observed  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  old  and  influential  churches.  There  is 
a  self-contentment  that  forbodes  ill  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  many  places.  Not  a  few  of  the  churches  seem 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  plain  people. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Brown  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  fact  that  his  church  in  Oakland  had  in  it 
many  of  the  common  people,  people  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  with  whom  life  was  somewhat  of  a 
struggle.  He  said  he  was  glad  indeed  that  they  were 
there,  and  that  the  church  would  cease  to  be  a  church 
of  Christ  if  it  did  not  reach  such. 

Everywhere  in  the  East  it  was  stated  there  was 
observed  a  warm  interest  in  foreign  missions.  It  was 
an  inspiring  sight  to  see  2,600  men  gathered  together 
in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  by  the  Congregational 
Club,  to  listen  to  words  in  the  interests  of  missions.  It 
made  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  and  many  others 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Mr.  Brown  had  the  privilege  along  with  Dr.  Smith. 
President  Capen  and  others,  of  speaking  to  that 
assemblage  of  men.  We  give  elsewhere  an  extract 
from  his  address.     He  said  then  and  he  said  to  his  con- 


gregation of  1, 400  people  last  Sunday  morning  that  this 
is  a  day  of  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  church  ;  that 
we  never  had  so  strong  a  grasp  on  the  Bible,  never  such 
a  spirit  of  unity,  and  never  so  many  valiant  workers, 
among  the  young  and  most  active  people  in  our. 
churches ;  and  in  pagan  lands  there  is  no  need  now  to 
start  in  and  fight  the  old  battles  that  had  to  be  fought 
out  here :  we  are  on  higher  ground,  and  the  call  is  as 
never  before  to  go  in  and  win  the  whole  wide  world  for 
Christ. 


Ctyxiztian   (Bnbeator  ^ert>ice. 


REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

March  18. 

Topic  :  Christ's  Life — His  Summary  of  Conduct ; 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     Matt,  v  :  6-7. 

We  have  now  in  view  the  third  clement  in  Christ's 
life,  according  to  the  plan  of  topics,  and  it  is  adjudged 
to  be,  his  teachings  as  to  conduct.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  said  that  conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life.  We  ac- 
cept the  statement  only  on  the  ground  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  be  enlarged  to  embrace  the  inner 
promptings,  decisions  and  springing  of  purpose  which 
are  a  part  of  conduct  and  condition  it.  If  conduct  is 
determined  as  manners  merely  then  we  object  to  the 
much  quoted  sentence.  And"  to  be  strictly  sincere 
many  of  those  who  think  they  see  deeply  into  human 
nature  and  its  needs  feel  that  conduct,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  is  only  an  effect  of  a  more  noble  cause,  is 
elevated  far  beyond  the  limit  of  its  intrinsic  importance 
in  the  literature  and  culture  of  the  times. 

At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  Christ  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  bid  his  stress  not  on  manners  but  on 
that  which  is  behind  manners,  not  on  morals  but  "the 
moral,"  not  on  the  outer  deed  but  the  inner  spirit  which 
made  the  deed  possible.  Today,  we  say ;  do,  dare,  win, 
succeed.  But  our  divine  Master  was  always  saying 
"Be"  rather  than  do. 

When  after  a  night  of  vigil  with  God,  Christ  gave 
to  his  disciples  the  pronunciamento  of  his  Kingdom 
he  laid  the  emphasis  precisely  where  he  did  at  the 
threshold  of  his  ministry,  that  memorable  night,  when 
Nicodemus  came  to  him — on  the  new  heart.  Notice 
how  he  attacks  the  empirical  philosophy  in  the  opening 
sentences,often  called  the  gateway  into  the  Blessed 
country.  He  begins  with  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  There  is 
nothing  of  appearances  here,  nor  of  phenomenal 
manners,  the  words  "are"  and  "is"  betoken  reality,  they 
express  things  that  abide,  not  things  fleeting.  Bless- 
edness is  not  a  thing  of  hap  or  phantasm,  it  is  a  thing 
in  itself.  It  is  not  a  thing  unknown  but  known.  And 
then  again  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  outside  at  all,  it  is  ot 
inner  being,  not  of  manners  or  appearances  but  of 
heart  life.     "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

So  Christ  begins  his  summary  of  conduct,  if  such  it 
may  be  termed,  we  should  much  prefer  to  say  of  char- 
acter, by  a  keen  stroke  at  much  of  the  boasted  wisdom 
of  men.  He  attacks  the  agnostic  in  his  central  citadel 
and  is  thus  in  harmony  both  with  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion in  its  entirety,  and  the  clearer  intuitions  of  the 
mind.  If  by  conduct  in  the  topic  is  meant  the  reflex  of 
character  then  the  term  is     well  used,  if  that  which 
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makes  character,  self  developing,  we  cannot  accept  it. 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  then  as  it  is  to  be  realized 
in  a  spiritual  race  of  redeemed  people  is  entered 
through  the  manifestation  of  a  lowly,  receptive,  de- 
pendent mind.  There  was  no  spirit  which  Christ  at- 
tacked more  often  than  the  opposite  of  this.  The 
boastful  Pharisee  who  judged  according  to  appear- 
ance, had  little  quarter  at  the  Master's  hand.  Chris- 
tian conduct  which  is  the  reflex  of  His  spirit  must  be  a 
thing  of  heart  and  sincerity,  of  modest  estimate  of  self 
and  of  open  receptivity  to  every  word  of  truth.  Such 
a  spirit  may  be  shown  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  by 
learned  and  unlearned,  by  young  or  old.  The  hope- 
lessness of  the  opposite  spirit  is  shown  in  "Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have   life." 

This  inner  sap  of  conduct  pulses  through  every 
branch  and  twig  and  twiglet  of  the  tree.  Whether  by 
the  tree  we  understand  the  Sermon,  or  the  life  it 
teaches,  it  is  the  same.  The  Blessed  are  those  who 
mourn, — not  the  steeled  in  heart,  not  the  unsorrowing 
for  sin,  or  loss,  not  the  indifferent  to  life's  ills,  but  those 
who  can  feel  and  weep.  And  not  the  paid  mourners 
with  their  artificial  grief,  but  those  who  out  of  a  sincere 
spirit,  "Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep."  Then  the  meek  are  blessed. 
This  is  kindred  to  the  first  with  a  shade  of  difference. 
The  Expositors  Greek  Testament  defines  such  as  those 
"who  suffer  wrong,  without  bitterness  or  desire  for 
revenge."  So  we  speak  of  the  "meek  and  lowly  Jesus." 
The  same  regard  for  inner  values  is  seen  in  the  next. 
Those  "who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness" 
and  again  "Blessed  are  the  merciful"  the  spirit  of  lov- 
ing kindness,  again,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart"  a 
text  of  the  mystic  in  all  ages,  and  then  again  tin 
peacemakers,  and  the  persecuted.  Those  governed  by 
such  spirit  are  adjudged  t )  be  "the  salt  of  the  earth." 
But  as  though  avoiding  the  persistent  tendency  to 
substitute  the  outward  appearance  for  the  inward  sub- 
stance he  again  subjoins  the  warning  against  a  savor- 
less salt,  which  is  good  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  men. 

Thus  in  the  proem  to  this  grand  sermon  we  have 
the  spirit  of  true  conduct  summarized.  The  rest  of  tht 
discourse  but  amplifies  and  expands  that  already  given 
In  this  discourse  we  have  the  ideals  of  the  new  King- 
dom vividly  drawil.  In  it  a  star  that  ever  leads  until  it 
stands  over  where  the  infant  Christ  reposes.  Here  a 
life  is  outlined  so  noble,  so  pure  and  so  perfect  that  it 
can  never  be  fullv  overtaken  in  time.  It  is  the  charter 
of  a  Kingdom  of  heaven,  which  though  implanted  and 
developed  in  this  life  will  be  perfected  and  consuni 
mated  onlv  in  a  life  to  come. 


There  is  some  dispute  as  to  who  really  invented  the 
telephone.  The  statement  has  gone  forth  that  a  French 
mathematician,  Bourseul  by  name,  invented  it  in  1854.  If 
the  inventor  could  read  the  inward  record  provoked  by  the 
use  of  the  thing,  he  would  scarcely  want  to  claim  the 
honor  of  inventing  such  an  instrument  of  torture.  The 
"phone"  has  facilitated  business,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
an  unmitigated  blessing.  The  phone  increases  the  velocity 
of  the  currents  of  business,  but  we  venture  the  opinion 
that  it  has  not  increased  the  volume  of  business.  If  all  the 
city  were  to  agree  to  do  without  the-  "phone"  business  at 
the  end  of  a  year  would  not  be  damaged  in  any  degree. 
The  "phone"  is  a  modern  leech  on  time,  patience  and  busi- 
ness. 


The  supercilious  are  simply  super-silly. 


OUR  OBLIGATIONS. 

Part  of  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown 
at  the  Congregational  Club  Meeting  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston. 

I  come  from  California,  a  state  which,  according 
to  the  figures  of  the  last  census  has  in  it  more  square 
miles  than  all  the  six  New  England  states  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  This  vast  territory 
is  packed  with  homie  missionary  problems.  From1  ev- 
ery mining  camp  and  lumber  camp,  from  the  wide 
cattle  ranges  and  the  vast  wheat  farms  there  comes  a 
cry  for  missionary  work. 

Yet  with  all  that  responsibility  at  our  doors,  we  do 
not,  in  teaching  sacred  geography  out  there,  instruct 
our  children  to  say  that  Christian  obligations  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by  the 
crest  of  the  Sierras,  on  the  south  by  Mexico  and  on 
the  west  by  the  tide  water  of  the  Pacific.  We  do  not 
find  any  such  limitation  put  upon  it  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  have  noticed  that  the  man  who  does  not 
love  his  neighbor  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  is  not  apt  to  be  warm  and  strong  in  his  love  for 
the  neighbor  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
We  are  striving  in  California  to  embrace  the  whole 
world  in  our  Christian  interest,  and  we  are  with  you 
heart  and  soul  in  this  effort  to  celebrate  the  Haystack 
Centennial  by  raising  a  million  dollars  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

We  are  steadily  exporting  from  this  country  our 
defects  by  the  shipload ;  shall  we  not  also  export  our 
excellencies?  America  sends  her  beer  and  whiskey 
everywhere  and  England  has  sent  her  opium.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  leave  the  impression  gained  by  those  non- 
Christian  races  from  these  exhibits  of  our  life,  all  un- 
relieved by  the  Christian  physician  and  his  hospital 
and  trained  nurses,  all  unrelieved  by  the  Christian 
teacher  and  his  educational  miethods  worthy  of  the 
name,  all  unrelieved  by  the  Christian  minister  with  a 
church  built  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
14th  chapter  of  John,  having  in  it  the  glory  of  God  as 
seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thie  is  no  time  for 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  any  lagging  indifference 
to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  to  become  provincial 
in  its  outlook.  I  cannot  believe  that  when  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  this  country  are  brought  to  seriously 
study  the  situation,  they  will  consent  to  any  such  cur- 
tailment in  the  exportation  of  those  best  elements  of 
our  Christian  civilization. 

From  the  belfry  of  the  chttrch  where  I  have  preach- 
ed these  ten  years,  I  can  look  straight  out  through  the 
( iolden  Gate.  Whenever  I  go  aloft,  I  can  see  coming 
in  the  great  ocean  liners  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.— the 
"Korea,"  the  "Siberia,"  the  "Manchuria,"  the  "Mon- 
golia," names  significant  of  our  points  of  contact.  Deep 
down  in  the  hold  of  those  ships  are  the  teas  and  the 
silks,  the  teakwood  and  the  lacquer,  with  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Orient  sent  here  for  the  enrichment  and 
adornment  of  our  life.  And  out  through  the  port-holes 
of  the  steerage,  there  look  strange  faces,  and  there 
comes  the  murmur  of  strange  voices,  from  those  who 
are  bent  on  bettering  their  condition  in  this  land  of 
opportunity. 

But  behind  them,  far  awlay  across  that  widest  of  all 
seas,  I  see  a  multitude  of  beseeching  faces,  like  those 
mystic  faces  which  make  up  the  background  in  the 
Sistine  Madonna.  They,  too,  are  looking  this  way; 
thev  -M-e  looking  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  as  if  dimlv 
conscious  that  we  have  here,  a  higher  standard  of  hu- 
man values  and  an  exaltation  of  womanhood  to  which 
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their  wives  and  daughters  are  strangers,  the  beneficial 
(  Sects  of  applied  science  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
and  a  system  of  education  which  leaves  no  Dart  of  the 
man  untouched,  and  above  all  a  gospel  which  carries 
with  it,  moral  insight,  moral  energy,  moral  remedy,  to 
a  degree  unrealized  by  their  ancient  faiths!  I  see  that 
multitude  of  beseeching  faces  looking  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate  at  my  church  steeple  and  at  yours;  and 
I  feel  that  their  need  will  never  acquit  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  until  out  through  that  gate 
we  are  sending  in  generous  measure  all  those  higher 
elements  in  our  Christian  civilization,  made  possible 
to  us  by  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


THE  LATENT  RESOURCES  OF  THE  LAYMEN. 

"The  Latent  Resources  of  the  Laymen"  was  the 
theme  of  President  Samuel  I!.  Capen,  LL.D.,  of  the 
American  Board  at  the  Student's  Volunteer  Conven- 
tion  at  Nashville.     In  substance  he  said: 

Discoveries  in  the  scientific  world  continually  re- 
veal to  us  forces  hitherto  almost  concealed.  There  is  a 
similar  revelation  of  latent  resources  in  the  business 
world.  In  many  cases  what  was  formerly  thrown 
away  in  manufacturing  has  now  become  a  by-product 
of  great  value. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
first  of  these  latent  resources  is  the  power  now  waste  • 
through  lack  of  great  ideals.  We  are  continually  dwell- 
ing upon  the  evil  power  of  vicious  thoughts.  The  op- 
posite is  equally  true.  We  need  more  and  more  the 
power  generated  by  great  ideals.  All  deeds  tbegin  in  a 
person's  thought.  Young  men  and  women  in  our  col- 
leges should  cultivate  in  their  thoughts  a  great  mis- 
sionary purpose.  If  they  did  this  there  would  be  a 
dynamic  generated  that  would  be  resistless  in  its  pow- 
er to  conquer  the  world. 

The  second  latent  source  is  our  time.  How  much 
does  the  average  layman  give  of  his  time  to  missionary 
work  and  yet  it  is  the  record  of  the  unfolding  of  God's 
plans.  If  young  men  once  get  this  conception  they 
will  study  missions  as  they  do  now  the  literature  of 
their  own  business.  After  we  have  used  this  latent 
resource  of  time  in  mission  study  then  we  want  to  put 
it  to  work  for  others. 

Third.  The  third  latent  resource  is  business  train- 
ing. It  is  an  important  unused  power  which  many  men 
should  use  in  service  on  committees,  local  and  nation- 
al. We  need  in  such  committees  the  hard  training  of 
the  business  man. 

Fourth.  Social  influence.  Tremendous  powier  for 
good  may  be  exerted  upon  young  men  by  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  home  and  around  the  dinner  table.  Many 
important  movements  have  been  developed  by  men 
with  no  gifts  in  public  speech,  but  with  far-reaching 
ability  in  this  other  way.  Who  but  God  can  ever 
measure  the  wonderful  power  that  we  call  personal- 
ity? 

Fifth.  The  most  obvious  latent  resource  is  the 
money  possessed  by  Christian  people  which  ought  to 
be  available  in  far  larger  amounts  for  missionary 
work.  If  only  we  can  reach  this  latent  resource  that 
is  in  possession  of  our  own  people  today,  the  securing 
of  a  sum'  is  entirely  practicable,  to  make  it  possible 
to  reach  the  whole  world  with  the  gospel  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

Sixth.  Another  latent  resource  is  that  which  comes 
from  union  work.  Many  of  us  are  too  individualistic. 


The  increase  of  power  through  co-operation  is  every- 
where recognized  in  the  business  world.  We  ought 
to  develop  the  power  to  work  with  others.  The  foot- 
ball team  that  wins  is  not  the  one  that  has  some  bril- 
liant individual  players  but  the  one  that*can  do  the 
best  "team  work." 

Seventh.  While  laying  the  emphasis  on  work  in 
co-operation  nevertheless  let  us  not  wait  too  long  for 
others.  Too  many  young  people  are  always  getting 
ready  to  do  something  but  never  beginning.  The  way 
to  develop  our  latent  resources  is  to  put  to  work  what 
we  have.  One  thing  we  ought  to  do  personally  with- 
out waiting  for  any  one,  namely,  adopt  some  syste- 
matic plan  of  giving. 

Finally,  the  greatest  latent  resource  is  not  our  un- 
used time,  or  money,  or  anything  else,  but  ourselves. 
We  have  recently  had  in  many  cities  of  our  country, 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  better  municipal  condi- 
tions, what  has  been  called  a  "whirlwind  campaign." 
Why  not  have  such  a  campaign  in  missions?  It  would 
set  forward  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  at  least  ten 
years  and  would  be  contagious  all  through  the  world. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  MISSION  WORK 

By  James  L.  Barton  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent 
convention  of  student  volunteers  at  Nashville,  Tenn- 
essee. His  subject  was:  "Intellectual  Equipment 
and  Continual  Growth  Indispensible  to  Largest  Suc- 
cess in  Mission  Work."  Secretary  Barton  said  in  part, 
after  speaking  of  the  place  of  the  intellect  in  apprehend- 
ing religious  truths  and  its  use  in  the  application  of 
religious  principles  to  the  lives  of  men  :  "The  task  to 
be  accomplished  in  foreign  missionary  operations  is  so 
colossal  and  all-embracing  in  its  scope  and  outlook, 
that  only  the  best  trained  can  hope  to  win  large  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt.  Today  every  missionary  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  able  to  interpret  that 
gospel  into  terms  as  broad  as  the  activities,  experiences 
and  aspiration  of  man,  and  make  it  vital  in  every  phase 
of  human  society  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  every  individ- 
ual soul. 

"The  Foreign  Missionary  in  every  field  and  country 
must  preach  and  propagate  the  Gospel  of  physical 
cleanliness.  He  must  understand  how  filth  degrades 
the  character  of  all  who  do  not  rebel  against  it.  This 
m^ans  the  understanding  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
sanitation  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  East. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  physical  perfection. 
He  must  teach  that  the  human  form  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  that  it  best  honors  its  maker  when 
most  thoroughly  developed  and  when  freest  from  de- 
formity and  disease. 

"He  must  teach  the  gospel  of  industry.  The 
Oriental  needs  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  to 
know  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  place  for 
idleness.  Self-supporting,  self-developing  and  self- 
directing  industries  must  be  taught  and  insisted  upon. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  a  sane,  safe  and  pure 
society.  There  can  be  no  dominant  church  of  God 
without  a  reformed  and  redeemed  society. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love.  He 
must  understand  how  selfishness  stifles  the  God- 
like in  man  and  how  brotherly  love  partakes  of  the 
divine. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  good  works,  dis- 
criminating  such    good    works   as    shall   be    profitable 
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both  to  him  who  serves  as  well  as  to  him  wflio  receives. 

"The  missionary  must  preach  the  gospel  of  intel- 
lectual development.  This  embraces  every  subject  de- 
manded to  develop  most  practically  and  effectively 
the  intellects  of  the  people  and  races  among  whom  he 
lives. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  justice,  eauality  and 
common  rights.  This  law  of  God  the  missionary  must 
interpret  into  terms  which  shall  command'  the  assent 
of  the  consciences  of  the  people  and  make  them  see  in 
it  all  the  beneficent  law  of  God. 

"He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  human  sin.  The 
missionary  must  preach  and  teach  the  gospel  of  re- 
demption for  the  entire  man.  Not  merely  a  redemp- 
tion that  is  to  be  effective  only  after  death,  but  a  ref- 
demption  that  begins  as  soon  as  the  soul  opens  its 
secret  chamber  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  re- 
veals itself  in  every  word  and  in  every  act.  It  is  this 
that  creates  the  home,  that  forms  a  new  society,  that 
nuickens  the  intellect,  purifies  the  mind,  perfects  the 
body  and  saves  the  soul.  There  are  no  depths  to  which 
the  gospel  cannot  penetrate  and  no  heights  to  which  it 
may  not  exalt  the  soul  of  every  living  m'an. 

"This  theme  can  be  grasped  only  by  missionaries 
of  well  trained  intellects  and  the  work  of  propagating 
it  most  successfully  conducted  by  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  their  every  faculty. 

"The  experiences  of  the  older  mission  boards  have 
proven  that  men  and  women  possessing  the  absolutely 
essential  spiritual  equipment  are  the  most  successful 
if  their  intellects  ^re  most  thoroughly  trained  and  cul- 
tivated. It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  It  hat 
these  possess  the  most  reliable  judgment,  are  the  least 
disturbed  by  unexpected  obstacles,  are  the  most  persist- 
ent in  ihe  face  of  prolonged  opposition,  are  more 
-table  and  their  faith  more  successful  in  dealing  with 
local  officials  and  the  educated  classes,  are  more  influ- 
ential with  all  classes,  are  able  to  turn  successfully  to 
every  department  of  work  and  never  fail  to  produce 
more  permanent  results. 

"It  is  inevitable  therefore  that  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries of  all  Christian  workers  should  be  most  thor- 
oughly educated  and  possess  well  disciplined  minds." 
» 

The  den-rtment  of  health  of  New  York  City  has 
bern  analyzing  drugs.  Its  results  have  been  so  startl- 
i-i?r  that  a  movement  to  secure  state  supervision  of 
r'rujr  stores  has  been  started  with  the  active  support 
of  nearly  all  of  the  medical  societies  in  the  city.  They 
show  th?t  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  drugs  sold 
even  in  the  best  dru-r  stores  of  the  city  are  so  heavily 
adulterated  or  of  such  poor  quality  that  the  purchas- 
er or  physHan  who  prescribes  their  use  can  never 
be  certain  of  what  the  effects  will  be.  Samples  were 
obtiined  of  the  very  best  drugs  sold  by  eight  of  the 
le-iding  wholesale  drug  firms  of  New  York,  firms 
which  supply,  according  to  estimate,  99%  per  cent  of 
the  retail  stores  of  the  city.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
samples  of  aconite,  belladonna,  digitalis,  lobelia,  sen- 
na, saffron  and  rhubarb  were  secured.  Of  those  thus 
far  analyzed  not  a  single  one  has  been  up  to  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  department  of  health.  Some  of  them 
were  adulterated,  some  were  weakened  by  age,  some 
were  improperly  ground.  Some  of  the  aconite  was 
so  weak  that  the  effect  of  a  normal  dose  of  ten  drops 
could  not  be  secured  without  using  twenty-two  drops. 
The  strength  of  the  belladonna  varied  so  widely  that  a 
normal  dose  could  be  secured  from  eight  drops  in  some 
samples,  but  required  fifty  drops  in  others.  And  with 
other  drugs  similar  results  were  reachehd. 


EVANGELISM  EXTRAORDINARY. 

(From  the  Catlfornia  Christian  Advocate.) 

Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson,  who  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  special  meetings  in  Kansas  City  and  in  Chattanooga,  has 
added  greatly  to  his  prestige  by  the  success  of  his  meetings 
in  Schenectad/,  New  York,  in  which  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr.,  the  Professor  of  Literature  in  Union  College,  was 
soundly  converted.  It  was  our  privilege  recently  to  hear 
him  preach  two  sermons  of  remarkable  power.  It  was  es- 
timated that  nearly  five  thousand  were  present  in  the  great 
auditorium  in  Chattanooga  on  that  occasion.  He  preached 
on  "This,  My  Son,  Was  Dead."  He  showed  with  great  force 
how  one  dies  to  beauty,  to  love,  to  purity,  and  to  the  sense 
of  God  in  the  world.  His  marvelous  emphasis  on  "dead," 
the  deep,  hollow,  sepulchral  way  in  which  he  said,  "Dead! 
Dead!"  cannot  be  forgotten  in  a  life-time.  He  is  a  man  of 
thought  rather  than  mannerisms.  He  has  no  sensational 
methods.  His  appeal  is  direct  and  sound.  He  aims  to  get 
hold  of  the  intelligence  and  conscience.  In  his  subsequent 
sermon  he  used  the  words  of  Christ,  "Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,"  etc.  He  traced  the  life  of 
Christ,  showing  the  points  where  he  died  to  the  world  and 
became  alive  to  higher  things.  Paul's  experiences  were 
also  used  to  emphasize  the  same  point.  He  contended  that 
it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  become  a  Christian.  He  took 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  reasonable  or  best  that  the 
Christian  life  should  be  represented  as  an  easy  thing. 
Christianity  appeals  to  the  heroic  in  mankind. 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia  says  of  him:  "An 
English  clergyman  and  author,  born  1854,  entered  the 
Wesleyan  ministry  in  1875,  resigned  from  the  Wesleyan 
ministry  and  entered  the  Congregational  in  1892.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer,  essayist  and  poet. 
Among  his  publications  are:  "A  Vision  of  Souls,"  "Quest 
and  Vision,"  "The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  "The  Makers  of 
Modern  Poetry,"  "The  Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan," 
"Poems  and  Lyrics,"  "London  Idyls,"  "The  Story  of 
Hanna,"  "The  House  of  Dreams,"  "Judith  Boldero," 
"Makers  of  Modern  Prose,"  "Savonarola,  a  Drama,"  "The 
Man  Christ  Jesus." 

He  is  a  strong  preacher.  He  present*  a  striking  ap- 
pearance before  an  audience  though  he  dees  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  conscious  of  the  fact.  There  ha-i  been  some  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Dawson  as  an  evangelist,  or  rather  as  a  revi- 
valist. This  does  not  surprise  us.  Taose  who  are  looking 
for  numbers  will  or  may  be  disappointe  I.  He  seems  to  be 
contented  to  preach  a  powerful  gospel  and  let  the  people 
go  away  to  think.  The  end  and  aim  of  his  preaching  is 
to  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  conscience.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  him  that  any  sort  of  mechanics  beyond 
the  power  of  the  gospel  is  possible. 

He  makes  an  application  of  his  sermon;  he  asks  for 
seekers  to  rise,  but  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  the  gospel 
message.  His  ideal  has  value.  There  is  a  class  which, 
doubtless,  require  a  tremendous  application  of  evangelistic 
methods  to  induce  them  to  overcome  the  moral  inertia  and 
start  on  the  highway,  but  it  might  be  well  for  the  Church 
to  stop  and  consider  whether  there  is  not  danger  of  multi- 
plying the  difficulty  by  constantly  using  those  extraordi- 
nary methods  to  induce  the  unconverted  to  yield.  This  is 
evident,  that  evangelism  must  strike  a  new  chord.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  meaning  of  mankind,  directly  from  the  pulpit,  is 
needed.  We  greatly  enjoyed  the  deep  spiritual  fervor  of 
Mr.    Dawson's   sermons. 


Meekness  is  self-mastery. 


Love  answers  only  to  love. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:     Classical,  Scientific,   Literary   and    Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — -.Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares   students   for  Occidental   College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental    music   and   the   History   and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to   develop   Christian   character  as  well   as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester    begins    February    5,    1906. 

For  Catalogue,  etc..  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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THIS    FIRST    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 
First   Quarter.      Lesson  XL 

March  18,   1906. 
DAILY    READINGS. 

M. — The  shepherds  find  Jesus.  Luke 
ii:   1-20. 

T. — The  Wise  Men  find  Jesus.  Matt, 
ii:  1-12. 

W. — The  Boy  Jesus.     Luke  ii:  40-52. 

Thu. — -The  Baptism  of  Jesus.  Mark 
i:  1-11. 

F. — Jesus  Calling  Fishermen.  Luke 
v.  1-11. 

S. — Jesus'  Power  to  Forgive.  Mark 
ii:  1-12. 

S. — Jesus  Tells  Who  Are  Blessed. 
Matt,   v:  1-1 G. 

"The  Finding  of  Jesus"  might  be 
taken  as  the  general  topic  for  all  the 
lessons  of  the  three  months  just  clos- 
ing. The  shepherds  found  him.  Their 
very  occupation  led  them  to  be  rever- 
ent and  contemplative.  The  moral 
earnestness  of  the  snepherds  expresses 
itself  in  the  exclamation,  "Let  us  go 
and  see."  *  *  *  The  Wise  Men  found 
Jesus.  On  the  dark  background  of 
Herod's  murderous  jealousy  and  Jeru- 
salem's cold  indifference  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  Magi  shines  with 
pleasing  luster.  They  took  a  thousand 
mile  journey  to  find  the  Babe.  Neither 
Herod's  jealousy  nor  Jerusalem's  indif- 
ference nor  the  mean  place  of  the  Na- 
tivity daunted  them.  *  *  *  The  Boy 
Jesus  finds  himself.  Arriving  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast,  it  was  not  the  pro- 
digious mass  of  humanity  assembled 
there,  not  the  golden  and  marble  tem- 
ple, not  even  the  solemn  and  speaking 
ceremonial — not  these,  but  the  Messia- 
nic idea  and  the  dawning  consciousness, 
"I  am  he,"  absorbed  Jesus  and  made 
him    oblivious    to    time    and    place   and 


human  relationships.  *  *  *  John  Bap- 
tist finds  Jesus.  When  he  was  at  the 
very  zenith  of  his  power,  his  congrega- 
tions largest  and  his  influence  widest, 
unexpectedly  one  day  Jesus  stood  be- 
fore him  asking  baptism.  John  started 
back  in  self-depreciation,  at  once  rec- 
ognizing and  acknowledging  the  infinite 
superiority  of  the  one  who  stood  before 
him.  *  *  *  The  tempter  found  Jesus: 
It  is  indifferent  whether  one  believes 
this  an  approach  of  a  literal  devil,  or  a 
figurative  description  of  a  moral  strug- 
gle entirely  subjective.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  Jesus  triumphed.  It  was 
the  victory  of  humanity,  not  of  deity — ■ 
and  so  was  our  victory  as  well  as  his. 
*  *  *  The  disciples  found  Jesus:  Their 
previous  calls  had  been  preliminary  and 
progressive,  but  this  was  final.  He  had 
had  a  rupture  with  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  must  needs  organize 
his  followers.  He  prefaced  this  last 
call  with  a  thrilling  pictorial  miracle 
which  significantly  taught  them  what 
they  must  be  and  do.  *  *  *  Sufferers 
find  Jesus:  A  miracle  mercifully 
wrought  upon  a  poor  possessed  one  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernium  was  a  sil- 
ver bell  wnose  notes  had  sounded  in 
every  shadowed  home.  Power  to  for- 
give is  found  in  Jesus:  To  the  paraly- 
tic, let  down  through  the  roof  by  the 
faith  and  persistence  of  his  friends,  Je- 
sus' first  words  were  indescribably  com- 
forting: "Son,  be  of  good  cheer."  But 
there  is  a  surprising  change  in  the  for- 
mula: "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
It  is  a  categorical,  authoritative  remis- 
sion of  sin.  It  was  Jesus'  gauntlet 
thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  Scribes.  *  *  * 
The  people  find  Jesus  a  divine  teacher: 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  inaug- 
ural. It  irradiates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
prescribes  the  character  and  conduct  of 
its  subjects.  Jesus'  ideal  was  the  exact 
reverse  of  that  popularly  entertained. 
The   people   wanted    an   objective  king- 


dom. He  showed  them  only  a  subjec- 
tive one.  They  wanted  one  of  brute 
force;  he  unvelied  one  of  meekness,  un- 
armed with  carnal  weapons.  In  his 
brave  enunciation  of  a  superlatively  un- 
popular ideal  he  was  carrying  to  its 
final  conclusion  his  victory  over  the 
tempter  who  had  shown  him  a  short  cut 
to  power  by  accommodating  himself  to 
the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  his 
kingdom. 


JUSTIN,    MARTYR   AND   APOLOGIST, 
100-165  A.  D. 

"The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  church,"  is  verified  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Justin,  for  it  was  sight  of  the 
dauntless  death  of  Christians  that  con- 
vinced him.  With  his  accession  a  new 
element  of  strength  came  into  the  prim- 
itive church.  It  was  the  power  of  philo- 
sophic disputation.  Justin  was  versed 
in  the  substance  and  methods  of  all 
schools  of  thought  of  his  day.  He  felt 
his  mission  to  be  to  educated  heathen. 
He  wore  hisr  philosopher's  cloak  to  the 
end.  Two  of  his  disputations  are  es- 
pecially famous:  One  at  Ephesus  with 
Trypho,  the  Jew;  the  other  at  Rome 
with  Crescens,  the  cynic.  He  was  an 
apologist  rather  than  a  theologian.  He 
defended  Christians  rather  than  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  full  of  his  subject,  and, 
while  always  respectful,  was  utterly 
fearless  of  consequences.  The  value  of 
such  peculiar  services  just  at  that  junc- 
ture cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  nobility  of  his  apology 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  begins:  "In  the  name  of  these 
unjustly-hated  and  much-abused  men, 
I,  Justin,  one  of  themselves,  present  to 
you  this  discourse  and  petition.  Our 
duty  is  to  make  our  deeds  and  doctrines 
fully  known;  yours  is  to  investigate  our 
cause  and  act  as  a  good  judge."  Justin 
was  born  in  Palestine,  probably  of  Ro- 
man parentage,  martyred  in  Rome  be- 
tween  148-165   A.   D. 
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PHERUESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  In  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  \V.   EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

if  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN    P.  FISK, 
First  National   Bank  Hlk.  Redlands. 

Mills  College  and  seminary 

Located  in  the  beautiful  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  ihe  only  chartered  college 
for  women  in  California.  There  are 
eight  buidlings  and  150  acres  of  ground. 
The  location  is  most  excelelnt,  healthful 
and  beautiful. 

The  college  confers  degrees  and 
giants  diplomas.  Seminary  course  ac- 
ci  edited  to  the  universities  and  leading 
Eastern  Colleges.  Excellent  opportu- 
nities offeied  for  the  study  of  Music, 
Art  and  Elocution.  Fortieth  year. 
Spring  term  began  January  10,  1906. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President,  Mills 
College  P.  O.,  California. 

I  know  not  by  what  methods  rare, 
But  this  I  know — God  answers  prayer. 
I  know  not  when  he  sends  the  word 
That  tells  us  fervent  prayer  is  heard. 
I  know  it  cometh  soon  or  late; 
Therefore  we  need  to  pray  and  wait, 
i  know  not  if  the  blessing  sought 
Will  come  in  just  the  guise  I  thought. 
I  leave  my  prayers  with  him  alone 
Whose   will   is  wiser   than    my  own. 

Unknown. 


Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  you  fellow 
full  of  rye;  with  not  a  cent  to  bury  you 
tomorrow,  should  you  die.  The  keep- 
er's in  the  barroom,  counting  out  his 
money;  his  wife  is  in  the  parlor  with 
well-dressed  sis  and  sonny.  Your  wife 
has  gone  out  working  and  washing 
people's  clothes,  to  pay  for  old  rye 
whisky  to  color  your  red  nose. — The 
Missouri  Issue. 


"Meditation  is  the  workshop  of  the 
spirit,  the  auxiliary  of  virtues,  and  the 
nursery  of  good  works.  It  is  the  no- 
blest exercise  of  self-denial,  the  torch  of 
the  mind,  the  life  of  the  will,  the  bearer 
of  divine  grace,  the  anticipated  like- 
ness and  imiitation  of  the  joys  of 
heaven." — Joseph  Bayma. 


when  you  come  to  San  Francisco, 

SlOr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St., 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FlIROPFAIM    PI    AM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       *-VJ"-,-'r  C«I1    rLrtll. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

JAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


Excellent  Table. 


Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  X 

1  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

A  American  and  European  Plan 

2  97fontff ornery  t$V.,   Cor.   ZBush,   San  Francisco 

4  GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,   Lessee. 

1  Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.     ^ 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  5.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
J      Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phcne,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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A  PRAYER. 

To  thine  eternal  arms,  O  God 

Take  us,  thine  erring  children,  in ; 
From  dangerous  paths  too  boldly  trod, 

From  wandering  thoughts  and  dreams  of  sin. 

Those  arms  were  around  our  childish  ways, 
A  guard  through  helpless  years  to  be ; 

Oh,  leave  not  our  maturer  days, 

We  still  are  helpless  without  thee. 

We  trusted  hope  and   pride  and  strength — 

Our  strength  proved  false,  our  pride  was  vain, 

Our  dreams  have  faded  all  at  length — 
We  come  to  thee,  O  Lord,  again  ! 

A  guide  to  trembling  steps  yet  be! 

Give  us  thine  eternal  powers ! 
So  shall  our  paths  all  lead  to  thee, 

And  life  smile  on,  like  childhood's  hours. 

— Thomas   Went  worth    Ffigginson. 
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PACIFIC 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
thf  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIP'liON. 
Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.     Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  W.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 
EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 
The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
iiriber  shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.     It  is  due  from  that  date  one 
year   in   advance.     Please   watch  the   date 
»nd  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
Paper   is   sent  to  subscribers  until  it  11 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
are  paid. 

Entered   at   the   San   Francisco   Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 
First  Quarter.     Lesson  XII. 

Proverbs   xxiii:  29-35.   March   25,    1906. 
DAILY    READINGS. 

M. — Temperance  Lesson.   Prov.  xxiii: 
29-35. 

T. — Source  of  Woe.     Isa.  v:  11-17. 

W. — The    Punishment.    Isa.    v:  18-25. 

T. — Sin  of  Luxury.     Amos  vi:  1-7. 

F. — Swift  Destruction.     Nab.  i:  3-10. 

S. — Christ's      Warning.      Matt,    xxiv: 
44-51. 

S. — The  Better   Way.      Rom.   xiii:  7- 
14. 

Israel's  poet  king  and  prodigy  of  wis- 
dom sets  himself  to  the  task  of  painting 
the  drunkard's  portrait.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful likeness,  and  horrid  because  faith- 
ful. Nowhere  in  literature  is  the 
woe,  the  sorrow,  the  folly,  the  fate  of 
the  drunkard  so  powerfully  depicted. 
*  *  *  That  such  a  picture  could  be 
painted  thirty  centuries  ago,  sufficient- 
ly proves  the  antiquity  of  the  vice. 
Drunkenness  is  no  modern  sin  or  mere 
accident  of  our  civilization.  It  is  as  old 
as  Noah  and  older.  Intoxicating  liquors 
undoubtedly  inflamed  the  race  before 
the  flood  and  led  on  to  that  nameless 
depravity  which  had  to  be  drowned  out 
in  that  awful  judgment.  *  *  *  Old  as 
it  is,  Solomon's  picture  is  the  very  sim- 
ilitude of  the  drunkard  of  today.  Three 
thousand  years  have  not  sufficed  to 
change  the  causes  or  effects  of  intem- 
perance. Study  the  successive  strokes 
of  this  masterful  delineation.  *  *  • 
Those  who  tarry  at  wine,  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  powerful  and  subtle  appe- 
tite are  compelled  to  seek  stronger  po- 
tations (mixed  wine).  The  gradation 
from  light  wine  to  red  wine,  and  the 
highly  alcoholized  wine,  with  its  eyes  or  | 
beads,  is  inevitable.  Then  follow  the 
facial  signs  of  inebriety  (redness  of 
eyes) ;  next  quarrelsomeness,  cause- 
less wounds,  and  the  inflaming  of  pas- 
sion. Finally  incipient  dementia,  which 
makes  the  drunkard  oblivious  to  per- 
sonal danger  and  to  indignities  visited 
upon  him  by  hooting  mob  or  officer  of 
law — a   dementia   in    which,      however, ' 


the  appetite  persistently  asserts  itself, 
the  worm  dieth  not,  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  All  is  forgotten,  all  is  lost; 
but  among  the  debris  of  mind,  heart 
and  manhood,  the  conqueror  stalks, 
"And  careth  naught  for  the  awful  ruin 
he  hath  wrought."  *  *  *  This  is  no 
pleasing  fancy  sketch  of  genius,  nor 
happy  aesthetical  study;  but  it  deserves 
the  close,  respectful  attention  of  every 
one  who  loves  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bor. 

Teacher's  Lantern. 

This  book  of  kingly  authorship  will 
never  lose  its  charm.  Jesus  tells  us 
how  the  wisdom  of  its  autnor  attracted 
the  Queen  of  Ethiopia.  Aristotle  is 
thought  to  have  reproduced  Solomon, 
and  Aesop  to  have  imitated  the  eldest 
of  fablers.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is 
the  "sanctification  of  common  sense," 
and  "the  philosophy  of  practical  life." 
Its  aphorisms  show  the  wisdom  of 
goodness  and  the  folly  of  sin.  *  *  *  The 
Old  Testament  is  not  old.  It  is  still 
virile  in  its  application  to  current  life. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  illustrates  this. 
Its  pithy  periods  stick  in  memory  like 
arrows   in   a  target. 

The  glory  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  does 
not  merely  animadvert,  it  presents  the 
antidote.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  this  instance  when  it  says 
that  wisdom  in  the  heart  is  the  safe- 
guard against  all  temptation. 


MARIE'S    ACCIDENT. 

"Now  tell  me  why  you  cry,  Marie?" 
"I've  had  an  accident,"  sobbed  she. 

"Where  are  your  bruises?      Deary  me! 
What  was  your  accident,  Marie?" 

"I  almost  tumbled  down,"  she  said, 
"And  very  nearly  bumped  my  head!" 
— Delia  Hart  Stone,  March  St.  Nicholas. 


LET  YOUR  MOTTO  BE,  EXCELSIOR. 

Strive  to  win   the  highest  prize. 
In    such    striving   honor   lies, 
What  though  fails  the  fond  desire? 
Earnest  effort  lifts  you  higher. 

Earn  the  goal  you  fain  would  win, 
Yielding  feebly  is  a  sin. 
Not  for  all,  by   mighty  deeds, 
Comes  success  where  Glory  leads. 

But  by  simply  every  day 
Doing   well,   what  epines   our   way. 
Even  then  our  tasks  may  shine 
With   a  radiance   divine. 

If  in  doing  them,  we  plan 
Servitude  to  God,  not  man. 
These,  the  little  joys  and  strife, 
Make  a  golden  sum  of  life. 

'Tis  the  countless  stars  so  fair, 
Glowing   with    a   radiance   rare, 
Not  the  fiery  comets  flight 
That   gives   beauty,   joy   and   light. 

'Tis  the  little  deeds  we  do 
That  uplift  us,  good  and  true, 
Or  our  souls  in  baseness  sink, 
We  are  what  we  do  and  think. 
— Ettie    Vinyard, 


DR.  TORREY'S  ANSWER. 

One  night  in  England  Dr.  Torrey  re- 
ceived a  note  for  the  question  box  to 
this  effect:  "If  you  are  so  good  as  you 
pretend  to  be,  can  you  walk  on  water?" 
And  scrawled  across  the  note  was 
"Don't  you  dodge  this."  Dr.  Torrey 
read  the  question,  "Can  you  walk  on 
water?"  and  replied,  "Yes,  my  friend,  a 
gieat  deal  better  than  I  can  on  whis- 
ky."— Ram's  Horn. 


Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant 
thoughts.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied 
memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  say- 
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The  date  for  the  evangelistic  meetings  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  and  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  advanced  one  week. 
They  will  begin  on  Saturday,  September  22. 

The  annual  lectures  on  the  Earl  Lectureship  Foun- 
dation, Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  will 
begin  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  the  27th.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege on  the  general  subject  of  "Modern  Christianity." 
They  are  open  to  the  public. 

In  the  departure  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Cary  to  take  the  bus- 
iness management  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society  in  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity  loses  a  man  of  fine  character  and 
ability.  Mr.  Cary  came  from  a  position  in  the  Congre- 
gational Book  Store  in  Chicago  several  years  ago  to 
tyke  charge  of  the  American  Tract  Society  store  in 
this  city.  Later  the  store  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mr.  Cary  continued  as  manager.  Such  was 
his  conduct  of  affairs  that  an  excellent  business  was 
built  up,  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  given  a  far 
better  book  store  than  it  ever  before  had.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Pub- 
lishing Society  in  that  it  has  been  able  to  secure  Mr. 
Cary  for  the  place  in  Boston,  which  has  been  occupied 
so  admirably  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Tewksbury,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Cary  in  that  a  place  of  such  com- 
manding influence  has  opened  up  to  him.  His  excel- 
lent work  while  in  Chicago  and  his  work  and  suc- 
cess here  in  San  Francisco  paved  the  way  for  it. 

One  of  our  'Oakland  readers  writes  us  as  follows : 
"I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  on 
Tnter-Racial  Marriage."  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  Chinese  race  sprung  from  inter-marriage  of  Egypt- 
ian and  Hebrew.  However  wild  and  unfounded  this 
theory  may  be  I  am  more  confirmed  in  it  than  ever 
before.  The  Japanese  sprang  from  the  Chinese,  and 
they  even  more  clearly  show  their  lineage.  However, 
you  do  not  advocate  the  marriage  of  Christian  and 
heathen.  That  surely  must  be  displeasing  to  God. 
There  are  pagans  among  Christianized  nations,  as 
there  are  Christians  among  heathen.  So,  while  it 
shocks  ones  sense  of  propriety  when  one  hears  of  such 
marriages,  it  is  also  true  that  a  Christian  of  whatever 
nation  is  dear  to  God ;  since  'he  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.'  But  it  is  evident  that  you 
are  ahead  of  your  time  and  age.  O,  Pacific  Presby- 
terian, lead  on !"  Our  friend  in  this  interesting  little 
note  makes  one  mistake.  The  inference  Seems  to  have 
been  that  we  advocate  the  inter-marriage  of  Orientals 
and  Americans  and  Europeans.  We  do  not  advocate 
it.  We  have  aimed  merely  to  show  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  abhorrent  about  it  as  some  people  hereabouts 
have   attempted   to   maintain ;    and   that   where   such 


marriages  have  occurred  the  results  have  been  good 
and  not  bad. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  finds  considerable  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  lectures  given  last  month  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Oakland.  As 
already  known  by  our  readers  the  theme  of  the  lec- 
tures was  "The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pul- 
pit." Commenting  on  the  lecture  on  the  subject,  "The 
Oppression  of  a  People,"  the  Springfield  Republican 
says:  "He  denied  the  general  responsibility  of  the 
poor  for  their  misery,  and  asserted  instead  a  responsi- 
bility belonging  to  the  industrial  organization  of  so- 
ciety, which  maKes  possible  the  present  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  industrial  products.  Our  problem 
in  the  view  of  the  preacher  thus  relates  rather  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  than  to  its  production.  Of  at- 
tention to  and  progress  in  production  there  is  no  lack 
and  juster  conditions  of  distribution  are  crying  louder 
every  day  for  consideration.  And  this  is  all  very  true. 
It  is  idle  to  contend  that  our  multimillionaire  fortunes 
measure  up  in  any  fairness  the  services  rendered  to 
society  in  compensation.  They  are  rather  the  prod- 
ucts of  special  privilege,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  establish- 
ed under  or  in  spite  of  the  law];  and  for  the  abolition 
of  this  monopoly  of  industrial  opportunity  and  its 
equalization  among  the  people  we  must  bend  our  ef- 
forts if  we  are  to  save  our  democracy  from  wreck  and 
revolution."  The  Republican  says  further:  "It  is  of 
no  slight  significance  that  the  presentation  of  such 
views  should  be  finding  a  place  under  the  patronage 
of  perhaps  the  most  conservative  scholarship  in  the 
country,  and  with  every  evidence  of  favorable  consid- 
eration from  the  large  audiences  these  lectures  are  said 
to  be  drawing."  Truly  the  morning  dawneth.  We 
stand  at  the' beginning  of  a  better  day  for  mankind. 

Bishop  Thoburn  contributes  an  article  to  the  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  on  "The  Pacific  North- 
west," in  which  he  indulges  in  some  criticism  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  as  follows :  "The  city  of  Portland, 
which  claims  a  population  of  140000,  strangely  enough 
has  only  two  daily  newspapers,  although  one  of  these 
publishes  an  evening  edition  under  a  separate  name. 
Years  ago  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Oregonian, 
an  old  and  well  known  paper,  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Associated  Press  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  a. large  annual  payment,  he  secured  a  monopoly  of 
its  services  for  a  long  term  of  years.  This  agreement 
.  was  made  legally  binding,  with  the  result  that  for 
years  no  rival  morning  paper  has  been  able  to  maintain 
an  existence  in  the  city.  It  must  be  5,aid  for  the  editor 
that  he  has  furnished  his  readers  with  a  very  good  pa- 
per in  most  respects.  It  might  be  said  that  in  a  general 
way  very  few  better  papers  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  take  a  large  measure  of  self-re- 
straint to  prevent  any  man  from  abusing  a  privilege 
of  this  kind.  The  editor's  view,  of  every  question  must 
be  heard,  while  any  opposition  must  remain  dumb.    In 
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due  time  opponents  became  restive  and  tried  to  start 
rival  papers,  but  all  in  vain.  Years  passed,  and  the 
paper  which  once  had  been  fair  and  moderate  in  its 
tone  became,  first  imperious,  and  then  insolent.  Op- 
position or  contradiction,  in  however  mild  a  form,  was 
resented.  When  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  local  op- 
tion into  Oregon  the  favored  paper  put  forth  all  its 
power  against  the  measure,  and  when  this  opposition 
proved  utterly  feeble  and  led  to  an  ignominious  defeat, 
the  veteran  editor  seemed  to  lose  his  poise  and  the 
paper  once  so  highly  respected  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  become  practically  an  apologist  for,  if  not  a  de- 
fender of,  a  wide  open  town.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  editor  of  the  Oregonian  denounces  Mr. 
Rockefeller  as  a  great  ar.d  sinful  monopolist,  while 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  himself  tried  to  estab- 
lish an  editorial  monopoly.  His  evening  edition  bears 
another  name,  and  also  another  daily  is  published  in 
the  evening,  but  the  latter  in  the  absence  of  any  news 
from  the  Associated  Press,  cannot  maintain  a  vigorous 
existence." 


The  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology  has  is- 
sued its  announcement  for  1906.  The  session  this  year 
will  be  from  July  5th  to  the  21st.  The  total  attendance 
during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  492,  divided  de- 
nominationally as  follows:  Congregational  141,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  80,  Unitarian  56,  Universalist  54, 
Methodist  Episcopal  34,  Baptist  33,  Presbyterian  13, 
Disciple  12.  The  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  unde- 
nominational. Its  constitution  prescribes  that  "every 
encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial  and 
unbiased  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no 
assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of 
Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the  instructors 
or  students." 

The  Book  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  held  its  annual  meeting  recently  in  New  York. 
The  reports  showed  that  the  business  as  a  whole  had 
prospered  during  the  y«ar,  but  in  the  net  earnings  the 
periodicals  had  not  shared,  most  of  them  showing  con- 
siderable loss.  Concerning  these  publications,  largely 
the  religious  papers  of  the  denomination,  the  commit- 
tee says :  "Their  embarrassment  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  furnish  too  much  value,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  for  the  money.  The  service  they  render 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  Methodism  directly,  and  our 
publishing  interests  indirectly,  is  beyond  computa- 
tion." The  further  remark  is  that  the  committee  will  ■ 
second  every  effort  of  editors  and  publishers  to  make 
these  papers  financially  profitable,  but  that  the  great 
opportunitv  to  reach  this  desirable  result  rests  with 
the  pastors  and  people.  The  Methodist  Church  has 
several  fine  papers;  they  are  regarded  as  well  worth 
all  that  is  put  into  them  to  make  them  minister  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  through  Methodism.  Able 
men  are  secured  to  conduct  them  and  good  salaries 
are  paid.  The  salaries  vary  from  $5,000  to  $3,000. 
The  editors  of  each  of  the  two  papers  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  California  Christian  Advocate  and  the 
Pacific  Christian  Advocate  receive  $3,000.  The  form- 
er is  published  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona: 
the  latter  for  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.. 

A  Minnesota  friend  writes  us  concerning  the  State- 
ment of  Faith  framed  at  the  Tri-Church  Council  at 
Dayton,  Ohio:  "I  was  moved  to  tears  of  enthusiastic 
joy  when  I  read  it,  and  I  am  not  easily  moved  by  such 


things  generally.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
saw  as  a  statement  of  the  faith."  The  Presbyterian 
Banner  says  concerning  this  statement :  "It  is  a  new 
creed  from  start  to  finish,  written  in  the  fresh,  vital 
language  of  today  that  closely  expresses  our  present 
faith  and  life.  The  claim  that  this  is  not  'a  creed-mak- 
ing age'  is  disproved  by  such  instances  as  this  and 
other  creeds  that  have  been  constructed  in  recent 
years.  The  clear,  concise  statements  and  fervent  de- 
votional tone  of  the  creed  are  admirable  and  satisfying. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  brief  creed  is  the 
absence  from  it  of  the  metaphysical  statements  that 
have  hitherto  separated  creeds  and  cliurches  from  one 
another.  All  theological  definitions  of  such  facts  and 
doctrines  as  the  trinity,  foreordination.  election,  atone- 
ment, regeneration,  and  church  ordinances  and  polity 
— the  definitions  and  distinctions  that  have  rent  the 
church  asunder — are  left  out,  while  the  facts  and 
doctrines  themselves  are  put  in.  The  church  universal 
believes  in  these  things  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit— 
until  attempts  are  made  to  define  them,  then  the 
church  splits.  The  claim  that  these  things  must  be 
defined  in  our  creeds  is  also  disproved  by  these  modern 
movements.  All  metaphysics  should  be  left  out  of 
our  creeds  and  the  simple  facts  stated  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  Scriptures:  then  we  can  unite  in  one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd." 

The  Methodist  Recorder  of  London  had  recently 
what  one  of  our  exchanges  calls  "a  rather  optimistic 
article"  on  the  possible  reunion  of  English  Christen- 
dom. "It  believes  that  the  day  of  God  is  breaking,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  unity  was  never  before  so  prevalent 
and  farflung.  It  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  Established  and  Independent  churches  be- 
coming merged.  The  writer  conceives  that  the  Non- 
conformist ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  liturgical  serv- 
ice without  seeming  to  sacrifice  a  principle,  and  that 
a  Churchwoman  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  through  a 
chapel  door  without  closing  upon  her  the  door  of  a 
society  drawing-room.  He  thinks  that  half  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  holding  of  erroneous  notions  touching  one 
another's  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship."  The  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate  comments  as  follows :  "Of 
course,  on  this  side,  we  do  not  fully  know  what  may 
be  in  the  air  in  England,  but  we  have  not  been  able  in 
our  reading  to  discover  for  ourselves  any  tendency 
whatsoever  to  bring  together  these  two  branches  of 
the  Church  catholic.  Each  would  require  more  con- 
cessions than  the  other  would  be  willing  to  make  at 
present."  Our  own  comment  is :  If  there  are  not 
signs  of  at  least  much  more  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  these  great  English  churches 
there  ought  to  be.  We  believe  that  there  are  signs  of 
this  and  that  the  signs  will  increase.  We  have  not 
seen  the  Methodist  Recorder  article,  but  we  hail  its 
declarations.  In  this  connection  it  is  recalled  that 
Canon  Hensley  Henson  of  the  Anglican  Church  said 
not  long  ago  that  the  claim  to  apostolic  succession  is 
rapidly  disappearing  among  educated  Anglicans. 
This  is  the  great  barrier  between  Anglicans  and  Non- 
conformists in  England.  Canon  Henson  says :  "We 
reject  it  because  it  is  demonstrably  untrue,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  barrier  to  that  fellowship  with  our  Chris- 
tians who  are  non-Episcopalians.  Nothinsj  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  mass  of  the  English  laity  hold  in 
contempt  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  which 
has  been  disproved  by  the  most  respected  of  the 
English  bishops  and  is  known  to  be  disallowed  by  the 
ablest  clergy."  And  the  Canon  urges  Parliament  to 
wipe  off  from  the  statute  books  that  enactment  which 
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forbids  Anglicans  welcoming  to  their  pulpits  non- 
Episcopal  clergymen  "whose  books  they  read  and 
whose  apostolic  labors  thev  revere." 

Tl  c  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  The  Christian 
World  states  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  of  this 
country  would  be  united  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
Once  a  month  the  ministers  of  the  different  Protest- 
ant denominations  of  St.  Louis  come  together  in 
union  meeting.  At  one  of  these  meetings  a  few  weeks 
ago  Dr.  Niccolls  gave  an  address  on  "The  Position  and 
Progress  of  the  Church."  The  correspondent  writes: 
"Dr.  Niccolls,  who  stands  high  in  the  councils  of  his 
own  church,  holds  a  high  position  in  our  city.  He  has 
preached  the  gospel  in  this  city  for  over  forty  years 
with  unabated  vigor.  He  is  distinctively  the  Nestor 
among  our  Protestant  clergymen,  and  speaks  with 
authority  as  on  this  occasion  he  gives  an  historical 
resume  of  our  city's  church  life.  What  I  now  writ" 
finds  its  inspiration  in  that  address.  Forty  years  ago 
there  was  little  or  no  fellowship  among  our  ministers 
Thev  knew  nothing  of  interchange  of  pulpits,  and 
there  was  lacking  the  Christian  co-operation  of  the 
present  day.  Time  wrought  its  changes.  Dr.  Niccolls 
was  the  prime  factor  in  the  movement  that  brought 
about  the  organization  of  this  Alliance  of  ministers 
which  was  entered  into  at  that  time  with  much 
questioning  and  misgiving.  Some  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  But  progress  does  not  wait  for  per- 
fect unanimity  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  spiritual 
awakening  about  that  time,  and  later  the  awaking 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  especially  in  the 
foreign  field,  helped  ministers  and  members  to  forget 
themselves,  and  enter  into  a  closer  fellowship  and  co- 
operation in  Christ.  Special  attention  was  given  'in 
the  address  to  the  change  in  theology.  Theology  has 
lost  its  omniscience.  The  scientific  spirit  has  entered 
into  the  thinking  of  churchmen.  That  theology  which 
once  spoke  with  authority  on  the  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  defined  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture  to  the  very  iota,  etc,  has  come  to 
walk  with  greater  humility.  The  young  man  coming 
out  of  the  theological  school  was  supposed  to  have  the 
"last  word"  on  all  matter  of  doctrine,  and  could  speak 
with  unquestioned  authority,  but  the  change  is  quite 
apparent  even  to  those  who  think  little  on  these  things. 
During  these  forty  years  the  spirit  of  democracy  has 
asserted  itself.  The  soie  authority  is  no  longer  held  by 
an  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  but  the  layman  has  entered 
the  council  chamber  of  the  church.  While  the  layman 
has  held  office  in  some  denominations,  yet  it  is  only  in 
recent  years,  that  the  Methodists  have  given  him  a 
seat,  and  the  high-church  Episcopalians  have  given 
him  a  voice  in  ecclesiastical  deliberations." 


and  exemplar  of  the  art  and  grace  of  preaching  he  won 
a  peculiarly  strong  hold  upon  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  New  England  His  name  became 
identified  with  all  that  is  highest  and  finest  in  pulpit 
power. 

When  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bartlett  the  presidency 
of  Dartmouth  College  was  offered  to  him  Dr.  Tucker 
at  first  declined ;  but  upon  the  repeated  and  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  trustees  and  alumni  he  accepted  the 
office  in  1893.  Dartmouth  at  once  felt  the  touch  of  his 
ideals  and  his  personality.  The  students  were  drawn 
to  him  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  Chapel  addresses 
Sunday  afternoons  became  a  potent  factor  in  the 
college  life.  Under  his  administration  the  old  New 
Hampshire  College  has  made  progress  in  all  directions 
and  is  today  characterized  by  a  tone  of  unity  and 
loyalty  that  is  largely  due  to  President  Tucker. 

As  a  preacher  and  public  speaker,  Dr.  Tucker 
possesses  an  intense  and  restrained  virility,  in  which 
moral  passion,  intellectual  grasp  and  spiritual  insight 
are  finely  blended.  How  thorough  is  his  understand- 
ing of  the  deeper  meaning  and  problems  of  the  minis- 
try of  preaching  is  evidenced  in  his  volume  "The  Mak- 
ing and  Unmaking  of  the  Preacher" — Lyman  Beecher 
Lectures;  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  suggestive 
books  upon  the  subject  published. 

President  Tucker  has  an  exceedingly  penetrative 
mind  and  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  movements  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  detect  the  higher  values  in  Sociology,  and  con- 
ducted a  department  of  Sociology  in  the  Andover  Re- 
view. He  was  a  pioneer  in  introducing  college  settle- 
ment work  in  this  country,  and  with  Mr.  Robert  Woods 
founded  the  Andover  House,  now  the  South  End 
House,  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  easiest  advoc- 
ates of  the  "Institutional  Church,"  and  the  originator 
of  the  term.  He  is  an  intense  patriot.  Nor  is  his 
interest  in  moral  reform  merely  academic.  As  the 
leading  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  he  is  now  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  race-track  evil,  which  has  of  lat^  crept  across  the 
borders  of  the  State. 

At  the  height  of  his  influence,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
wisdom  and  strength,  President  Tucker  comes  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  a  message  that  will  clarify  our 
vision,  stir  our  hearts  and  elevate  our  ideas. 

He  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Lectureship  Foundation  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Berkeley.  The  general  subject  of  the 
lectures  will  be  "Modern  Christianity."  The  course 
will  begin  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  27,  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  special  topics  of  the  several  lectures  will 
be  given  next  week. 


PRESIDENT  TUCKER  OF  DARTMOUTH. 

Among  the  religious  and  educational  leaders  of  the 
present  day  in  America,  President  William  Jewett 
Tucker,  D.  D.,  occupies  a  place  of  eminence.  His  serv- 
ice has  been  one  of  constantly  increasing  power  and 
extent.  Following  pastorates  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  New  York  Citv  (Madison  Square),  he  became 
Professor  of  Sacred  "Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Here,  as  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  Andover  Review,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  movement.     As  an  instructor 


Mr.  John  Findlay  Wallace,  former  chief  engineer  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  commission,  thinks  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commission  should  be  on  the  Isthmus  in- 
stead of  at  Washington.  He  intimates  that  the  less  com- 
munication with  Washington,  the  better.  While  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's experience  was  unfortunate,  yet  there  is  truth  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  American  government,  from  the  build- 
ing of  City  Hall  to  the  construction  of  an  inter-ocean  canal 
has  been  remarkably  inefficient.  It  is  probable  that  the 
government  will  yet  be  compelled  to  let  the  contract  of 
building  the  Panama  canal  to  private  parties  out  of  sheer 
lack  of  efficiency.  It  is  time  the  "backing  and  filling"  pro- 
cess should  give  way  to  digging. 


PACIFIC  PRESBYTERIAN 


MOUNT   HERMON. 

Mount  Hermon !  Name  sugges- 
tive of  the  night  scene  on  the  Holy 
Mount,  the  transfiguration  glory  of 
the  Christ,  the  heavenly  visitors,  the 
voice  of  the  great  Father,  and  the 
entranced  disciples :  A  fitting  name 
for  a  place  in  which  to  meet  Christ, 
to  know  the  fellowship  of  earth  and 
heaven,  a  place  to  build  lodges  of 
rest  and  there  remain. 

The  way  the  name  was  chosen  is 
of  interest.  A  careful  study-was 
made  of  five  or  six  hundred  names 
collected  from  the  Bible  and  from 
modern  places.  From  this  list  six- 
teen were  chosen  as  having  some  fit- 
ness for  the  .''Western  Winona." 
These  sixteen  were  then  submitted 
to  five.  wise,  women,  who  were  re- 
quested to  add  to  the  list  other  names 
of  their,  own  suggestion,  and  after 
careful  study  indicate  to  the  man- 
aging committee  a  first  and  a  sec- 
ond preference  by  each  one  of  the  ladies.  As  a  result 
two  names  appeared  as  competitors  for  the  final 
choice:  Mount  Hermon  and  Glen  Alpin  with  the  pref- 
erence in  the  order  named.  The  further  consideration 
gave  the  final  vote  for  Mount  Hermon :  the  meeting 
place  with  Christ  in  his  glory. 

On  Saturday,  March  ioth,  a  company  of  good, 
honest  Christians,  who  had  never  seen  Tuxedo,  hence- 
forth Mount  Hermon,  went  on  a  visit  to  see  for  them- 
selves; and  here  let  us  record  our  thanks  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  for  the  kindness  extended  to  this 
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party.     Let  these  visitors,  fifty  in  all,  speak  for  them- 
sedves  of  what  they  saw  and  enjoyed  and  hope  for. 
Good  Words  from  Good  Witnesses. 
A  delightful  place  for   rest  and  the  promotion  of 
the   Master's   kingdom. — James   Gilchrist. 

The  most  sanguine  of  us  can  hardly  realize  what 
the  success  of  the  Mount  Hermon  Association  means 
for  the  bringing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  many 
hearts. — J.  M.  Forsyth. 

A  rare  place  of  rare  natural  advantages  for  a  sum- 
mer  resort,   charmingly   adapted   to  the   purposes  for 
S3  which   it    is    designed;    a     Summer    Assembly    for 
Christian  workers. — Mrs.  H.   B.   Pinney. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a  summer  school 
in  a  permanent  home  will  give  an  impetus  to  all 
Christian  work  on  the  coast,  and  the  good  it  will  do 
cannot  be  estimated. — Donald  MacKenzie. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  charming  spot 
chosen  for  the  "Mt.  Hermon  Association."  It  far 
surpassed  my  expectations.  I  have  no  doubc  of  its 
success  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  men  wise- 
ly chosen  to  administer  its  affairs. — J.  L.  Barker. 

A  distinctively  Christian  work  to  take  the  man 
or  child  to  the  fields  and  valleys  and  mountains.  He 
who  subscribes  to  the  Association  does  missionary 
work ;  it  is  the  evangelism  of  the  Master  Himself. 
— C.  D.  Merrill. 

"This  is  the  place  we  long  have  sought, 
And  mourned  because  we  found  it  not." 
The   committee   certainly  has  found   an   ideal   spot. 
It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  natural 
advantages. — Mrs.  B.  F.  Edwards. 

After  looking  over  the  ground  we  find  that  the 
Association  has  not  been  buncoed  in  their  buy ;  and 
from  a  builder's  standpoint  the  buildings  are  in 
good  condition  for  immediate  work.— W.  F.  Lloyd. 
Our  visit  to  Tuxedo  today  proved  to  me  that  we 
have  secured  a  most  valuable,  beautiful  and  desir- 
able property.  I  think  it  is  particularly  suited  for 
the  purpose.  God  helping  us  we  will  make  it  a  suc- 
cess and  a  blessing. — John  Russell. 

Oh,  what  is  as  rare  as  a  day  at  Tuxedo !     Such 

a  combination  of  hill  and  valley,  of  green  grass  and 

varied  trees,  of  rippling,  clear  flowing,  ever-murmur- 

-fing  streams  must  rest  any  tired  worker,  and  satisfy 
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the  soul  of  any  lover  of  the  beautiful. — J.  H.  Laughlin. 

Here  are  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  Mount 
Hermon  enterprise.  The  music  of  the  two  brooks  is 
worth  the  whole  price.  The  hills  and  trees,  the  views 
and  the  fine  air  fill  one  with  vigor.  But  the  underly- 
ing idea  is  best  of  all :  a  place  where  we  may  come  to- 
gether and  plan  and  pray  for  the  Master's  cause  in- 
spires me. — Lapsley  A.  McAfee. 

We  found  that  the  natural  attractions  of  the  place 
as  described  in  the  circulars  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
The  rolling  sunny  slopes,  the  wooded  steeps  and  the 
beautiful  streams   make  the  spot  an   ideal  one. 
"And  so  in  mountain  solitudes  o'ertaken  as  by  some 
divine  , 
Our   cares   dropped   from   us   as   the   needles   shaken 
from  out  the  gusty  pine. 

— Mrs.  James  B.  Hume. 

The  property  of  the  Mount  Hermon  Association 
visited  today  presents  the  greatest  number  of  natural 
attractions  obtainable  in  four  hundred  acres.  The 
wide  diversity  of  surface  makes  it  possible  to  find  any 
kind  of  lot  desired.     The  beauty  and  the  adaptability 


ABOVE  THE  ZAYANTE  DAM. 

of  the  place  for  the  use  proposed  can  only  me  appreci- 
ated after  a  personal  inspection.  Words  and  photos  fail 
utterly  to  do  it  justice. — B.  F.  Edwards. 

The  visit  to  Tuxedo  has  confirmed  all  I  have  heard 
of  that  beautiful  spot.  The  grounds  are  well  adapted 
for  division  into  summer,  residence  lots,  the  buildings 
are  new  and  as  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  As- 
sociation as  if  built  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  while 
the  abundance  of  water  in  springs  and  creeks  added 
to  the  forest  growth  makes  the  property  a  most  valu- 
able and  delightful  place.  With  such  surroundings  to 
attract,  let  us  hope  that  this  may  become  a  center 
from  which  may  emanate\  influences  for  good  which 
may  result  in  a  great  impetus  to  the  work  of  evangel- 
ism on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast. — A.  L.  Taylor. 
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I  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  property  of  the  Mount  Hermon  Association 
at  Tuxedo,  and  enjoyed  a  tramp  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  the  four  hundred  acres  to  be  cut  into  lots.  All 
varieties  of  interesting  building  sites  are  obtainable 
for  cottages  and  summer  homes.  Water  supplies  for 
irrigation,  domestic  purposes  and  electric  power,  are 
abundant.  Shrubs  and  trees  peculiar  to  the  coast 
range  are  to  be  found  upon  the  grounds.  The  cot- 
tages, hotels,  pavilion  and  bowling  alley  are  in  thor- 
ough repair.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  the 
purposes  intended. — Hugh  Craig. 
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Aloha. 
It  is   Spelled   Zayante. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Zayante  and  the  Trijole, 
beautiful  little  rivers  of  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.,  there  was 
held  a  meeting  yesterday,  March  ioth.  Which  will  be 
hereafter  memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Northern  California.  For  there  fifty  serious  '  and 
sensible  Christian  souls  put  their  names  to  a  document 
which  bound  them  together  to  make  that  beautiful 
spot  useful  to  men  and  honorable  to  God.  It  was  not 
one  of  California's  sunny  days.  Winter  was  holding 
spring  a  little  too  gustily  in  his  moist  and  chilly  lap. 
But  most  of  us  were  Presbyterians,  either  in  practice 
or  in  heredity,  and  the  duty  of  the  day  went  on. 

Revs.  Thornton  B.  Mills  and  Hugh  N.  Gilchrist 
took  a  party  numbering  exactly  half  a  hundred  to  see 
for  ourselves  the  estate  which  the  Mt.  Hermon  Associ- 
ation has  bought  for  a  Christian  Assembly  Ground. 
Who  we  were  the  autographs  to  be  seen  in  good  time 
will  indicate.  It  will  suffice  to  say  they  were  men  and 
women  fit  to  start  a  country  or  a  college,  a  church  or  a 
convention-,  a  hospital  for  bodies  or  for  souls.  We  did 
practically  dedicate  a  picturesque,  wholesome,  well 
watered,  well  wooded  piece  of  ground  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  giaddening  and  enriching  of  human  lives. 
The  readers  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Presbyterian  have 
been  informed  of  this  in  some  measure  and  there  is 
nothing  about  the  movement  which  does  not  court  the 
light  either  of  California  sunshine  or  eternal  day.  The 
history  of  Northfield,  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Winona 
Assembly  in  Indiana  have  furnished  the  human  lessons 
which  have  inspired  and  led  up  to  this  consummation. 
To  God  be  the  glory!  This  unprejudiced  annalist  can 
only  report  that  a  pretty  thorough  tramp  over  the 
hills,  through  the  forests,  across  the  streams,  up  and 
down  the  hotel  stairs,  around  among  the  various  build- 
ings emphasized  his  previous  conviction,  given  after 
slighter  examination,  that,  all  things  considered,  the, 
Tuxedo  estate  was  the  fitting  one  for  the  Mt.  Hermon 
Association  to  buy.  The  fifteen  buildings,  the  hotel, 
farm  houses,  boat  houses,  bridges,  R.  R.  Station,  the 
housekeeping  furniture,  the  whole  plant  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  highgrade  convention  camp  this  season, 
are  worth  the  money  paid.  There  are  greater  trees, 
bigger  rocks,  more  dashing  streams,  grander  hills  than 
these  in  our  imperial  state. 

But  for  purposes  of  a  healthy,  quiet,  congenial 
camp  where  the  chief  attractions  are  to  be  fellowshio, 
song,  study,  meditation,  heart-food  and  brain  rest,  I 
believe  the  verdict  of  the  coming  generations  will  be 
that  it  was  fore-ordained  in  God's  great  love  for  his 
California  sons  and  daughters.     So  we  signed  the  bond 


and  the  testimony  and  as  God  shall  help  us,  we  mean 
to  stand  by  it.  There  was  no  stimulating  coffee ;  no 
buncombe  speeches  ;  no  real  estate  importunity  ;  no  get- 
ting in  "on  the  ground  floor"  "on  the  quiet,"  no  whis- 
pering cabal  of  special  fortunates.  One  grateful  prayer 
on  the  cars,  one  spontaneous  song,  a  neat  lunch  in 
simple  boxes — too  few  introductions  to  see  who  was 
who.  But  it  was  a  group  to  have  faith  in — to  take 
stock  in,  and  I  never  penciled  acorns  with  a  clearer 
sense  of  approval.  What  next  ?  If  you  have  faith  and 
you  are  sure  you  want  a  cabin  or  a  tent  there,  on  your 
own  modest  little  lot  send  your  hundred  dollars  to 
Joseph  D.  Radford,  treasurer,  at  First  National  Bank. 
San  Jose.  Better  yet  go  to  Tuxedo  and  see  for  your- 
self. You  can  couple  it  with  a  visit  to  the  Giant  Red- 
woods which  are  near  by.  The  whole  region,  includ- 
ing the  Big  Basin  Park,  is  full  of  .charming  excursion 
ground  which  in  any  country  except  California  would 
be  entitled  "im,mense." 

There    are,    and    will  be,    courteous    folk  on    the 
premises  who  will  answer  your  questions. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  BERGER. 

The  absence  of  the  editor  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  L.  Berger  of  Oakland  accounts  in 
part  for  the  omission  in  our  columns  of  mention  of 
this  brother,  whose  more  than  three  score  years  of  life 
on  earth  were  such  as  to  make  him  beloved  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  Dr.  Berger  was  pastor  several 
years  ago  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Francisco ;  his  last  pastorate  was  North  Park  Congre- 
gational Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  the  last  five 
years  his  home  had  been  in  Oakland,  and  there  he  was 
identified  with  Pilgrim  Church.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time,  but  was  able  to  be  out  and 
around.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  worked  in  his  gar- 
den for  a  while,  passing  on  into  the  other  life  in  the 
early  evening  of  that  day,  February  the  6th.  Rev.  R. 
C.   Brooks,  the  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Church,  writes: 

"For  the  last  few  weeks  there  had  been  a  remarkably 
rich  unfolding  of  his  affections,  so  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  continual  overflow  of  love  for  his  friends. 

"Upon  this  particular  day  he  had  been  in  an  unusu- 
ally tender  and  affectionate  mood.  At  the  dinner  hour 
he  was  recalling  the  ongoing  of  the  members  of  his 
own  family — the  passing  of  his  mother,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  translation  ;  the  ongoing  of  his  son,  who 
fell  asleep  with  an  unfinished  strain  from  'Shall  we 
gather  at  the  river'  upon  his  lips,  and  of  his  father, 
whom  he  did  not  remember,  he  said,  'I  should  like  to 
see  my  father.'  When  they  had  risen  from  the  table 
and  were  passing  into  the  parlor  Dr.  Berger  began  to 
repeat  that  beautiful  passage,  'I  know  him  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that 
day.'  And  then  he  sought  to  explain  what  Paul  must 
have  meant  by  'that- day.'  'To  Paul  it  must  have  meant 
the  day  of  our  departure,  of  our  going  on,'  he  said — 
and  just  then  sank  to  the  floor.  It  was  his  last  word. 
Dr.  Wilcox  was  instantlv  summoned,  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  home  the  spirit  had  taken  its  flight. 
Could  there  be  a  more  beautiful  closing  to  a  strong  and 
consecrated  life?" 

Dr.  Berger  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  successful 
pastor  for  many  years,  and  many  there  are  who  have 
reason  for  calling  him  blessed. 
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AS   ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 

[The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  New  England 
Evangelistic  Association  was  observed  recently  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston.  President  Capen  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  introduced  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  with  remarks  as  follows:  "It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening,  for  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity, at  least  by  being  present,  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  the  Evangelistic  Association  of 
New  England  is  doing.  It  has  had  its  difficulties  and  op- 
position to  encounter,  but  I  believe  that  these  difficulties 
are  happily  now  in  the  past,  and  the  opposition  for  the  most 
part  is  over.  It  is  doing  a  larger  and  better  work  than 
ever  before.  I  am  especially  glad,  also,  as  the  President  of 
the  American  Board,  to  introduce  Mr.  Speer,  a  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  for  it  shows  anew  the  oneness  of 
our  work.  I  am  glad  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  are 
thinking  very  much  less  of  our  differences,  and  laying  the 
emphasis  upon  that  in  which  we  are  agreed.  Our  two 
Boards,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  others,  are  work- 
ing in  perfect  harmony.  The  success  of  either  is  the  suc- 
cess of  all;  the  disaster  or  failure  of  either  is  felt  by  all. 
It  is  a  continual  joy  to  listen  to  Mr.  Speer,  for  he  always 
has  a  message  which  is  an  uplift  and  an  inspiration  for  ev- 
ery one.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  as  the  speaker 
of  the  evening."  Mr.  Speer  then  gave  the  fine  address 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  here  in  full. — Editor.] 

A  disconnected  study  of  the  religious  conditions  of 
any  particular  period  may  beget  either  a  false  hope  or  a 
false  despair.  It  is  necessary  to  view  these  conditions  in 
their  relation  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  other  times, 
to  note  whether  there  have  been  changes,  what  these 
changes  have  been,  and  in  what  direction  they  have  taken 
place.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  arise  from  such  a 
comparative  study  of  the  religious  conditions  of  our  time 
and  earlier  times  in  this  country  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
tinct joy  and  thanksgiving.  There  has  been  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  now  in  our  land  a  steady  religious  ad- 
vance. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  Christian  churches.  Evils  that  were  tolerated  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  Christian  churc'hes  would  be  incon- 
ceivable today.  There  was  an  interesting  article  some 
years  ago  in  what  was  then  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  entitled,  if  I 
remember  right,  "A  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Today,"  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gathered  from  the  past  actual  historic 
incidents  of  moral  lapse  and  failure  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  compared  those  conditions  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  now.  In  those  days  there  were  Christian  minis- 
ters who  were  drowned  in  their  own  beer  vats.  There  were 
Christian  ministers  who  ran  illicit  distilleries  six  days  in 
the  week,  but  never  ventured  outside  their  own  houses  for 
fear  of  arrest,  and  then  on  the  Lord's  Day,  when  they  were 
secure  from  the  process  server,  walked  out  in  great  dignity 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  own  churches.  There  were 
many  conditions  akin  to  these,  which  would  be  simply  im- 
possible for  us  to  tolerate  for  a  moment  in  the  Christian 
church  today.  And  while  we  often  think  there  is  an  in- 
creasing laxity  of  religious  opinion,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  as  much  heresy  in  the  Christian  church  now  as  there 
was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  this  genuine  progress  is  set  fortli  simply  and  con- 
vincingly enough  in  the  statistical  facts  of  the  growth  of 
evangelical  Christianity  in  the  United  States.  In  the  year 
1800  there  were  only  seven  communicant  members  of  Evan- 
gelical churches  in  this  land  out  of  every  100  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1850  that  number  had  grown  to  15  out  of  ev- 
ery 100  of  the  population.  In  1870  it  had  grown  to  17i^. 
In  1880  it  had  grown  to  20;  and  in  1903,  22.7  out  of  ev- 
ery 100  of  the  population  of  this  land  were  members  of 
Evangelical  Christian  churches.  If  we  take  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  look  back  over  them,  we  shall  see  the  same 
steady  growth,  only  a  growth,  perhaps,  in  yet  more  rapid 
proportion. 

I  had  'occasion  not  long  ago  to  gather  statistics  of 
eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  Christian  churches  in  this  land 
for  the  years  1893  to  1905.  In  those  twelve  years  all  these 
churches  of  which  I  am  speaking  made  great  gains  in  their 
membership.  The  lowest  gain  was  7  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  45  per  cent,  the  next  lowest  above  the  7  per  cent 
gain  being  a  gain  of  22  per  cent.  Far  beyond  the  growth 
in  population  in  these  last  12  years  has  been  the  growth  in 
the  communicant  membership  of  our  Evangelical  churches. 
The  largest  growth  was  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 


and  I  think  there  were  various  reasons  for  that  great  in- 
crease in  that  particular  church.  Probably  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  increase  was  due  more  or  less  to 
social  influences  and  the  light  insistence  upon  personal  re- 
ligious experience.  Elsewhere,  notably  in  New  York  City, 
it  was  due  in  part  to  the  energy  of  its  missionary  activities. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  related,  perhaps,  to  the 
efficiency  of  its  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  the  reverence 
of  its  worship,  and  everywhere  in  some  measure  (if  I  may 
express  my  own  conviction)  to  the  fidelity  of  that  church  to 
(he  evangelical  conviction  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  churches  whose  growth  has  been  slight  have 
been  churches  regarding  which  the  popular  impression  pre- 
vails that  they  have  relinquished  a  little  the  tenacity  of 
their  hold   upon  the  central   evangelical   convictions. 

I,  myself,  believe  that  the  great  success  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  due  to  the  firmness 
of  its  evangelical  spirit.  Perhaps  that  is  not  just  the  most 
accurate  way  to  put  it,  because  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  on  the  social  side,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  gymnasiums  and  educational  work,  and  the 
provision  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  the  majority  of  this 
money  has  not  been  given  out  of  the  evangelical  motive. 
But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  Association  could  not  have 
stood  up  under  this  load  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness 
of  its  evangelical  conviction;  that  it  has  been  the  strength 
of  its  earnest  faith  in  the  gospel  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  this  movement  to  carry  such  a  burden  of  secular  agency, 
and  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  spirit  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  organization  to  get  the  men  in 
number  and  character  needed  to  carry  on  its  enterprise. 
That  was  the  conviction  of  Sir  George  Williams.  He  gave 
expression  to  it  in  the  last  letter  he  addressed  on  his 
eighty-fourth  birthday  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations: 

"Looking  back,  I  attribute  the  widely  extended  and 
varied  usefulness  of  the  work  to  the  circumstance  that, 
through  Divine  goodness  and  help,  the  Associations  have 
been  maintained  in  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  to  the  great  and  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Their  consistent  testimony,  from  the  beginning,  to 
the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  and  to  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  Christ  to  save  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  to 
preserve  unto  Life  Eternal  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him, 
has  received  the  seal  of  God's  approval  and  blessing.  *  *  * 
While  the  Associations  have  rightly  held  in  just  and  high 
appreciation  and  been  ready  to  use  every  instrumentality 
that  could  aid  their  endeavors  to  build  up  a  strong  type  of 
Christian  manhood  in  those  coming  under  their  influence, 
they  have  ever  held  before  them  as  their  supreme  object  the 
leading  of  young  men  to  know  Christ  as  their  individual 
and  personal  Savior.  This  has  been  the  secret  of  their 
success  and  usefulness  in  the  past,  and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that,  so  long  as  the  Associations  make  this  their  first 
aim  and -desire,  God  will  continue  to  give  His  benediction 
upon  their  work.  *  *  *  Many  institutions  and  societies 
which  sprang  into  existence  long  after  our  Associations 
commenced  their  work  have  long  since  spent  their  force 
and  discontinued  their  efforts.  The  spiritual  element  in  the 
Associations,  which  throughout  their  history  has  been  their 
distinguishing  feature,  has  been  the  secret  of  their  con- 
tinuance no  less  than  of  their  success  and  usefulness." 

The  faithful  and  discerning  old  man  was  correctly 
analyzing  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  great  movement 
that  it  had  been  his  great  privilege  to  establish. 

As  I  go  around  the  country  studying  the  Christian 
churches  in  different  sections  of  the  land,  in  different 
branches  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  me  to  be  inevitable  that  those  churches  which  are  hold- 
ing closely  by  the  evangelical  conviction  are  the  churches 
which  are  laying  hold  upon  the  people,  are  the  churches 
which  are  adding  phenomenally  to  their  number  and  grow- 
ing steadily  in  their  influence  throughout  the  land. 

Now,  while  I  think  this  is  a  fact,  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  people  who  would  deny  it.  They  hold 
that  the  evangelical  conviction  is  not  tenable  any  longer. 
We  are  facing  today  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  central 
position  of  the  evangelical  faith.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent forms  in  which  the  objections  are  pressed.  I  shall 
refer  to  four  of  them: 

1.  Some  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Evangel- 
ical churches  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  the  emphasis 
which  they  lay  upon  the  matter  of  religious  conviction; 
that,  after  all,  the  creed  that  man  holds  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence;  that  character  is  the  one  thing.  I  chanced 
a  little  while  ago,  in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
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magazine,  on  some  speeches  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
a  building  in  the  West.  One  of  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity said  in  his  address  at  the  dedication: 

"I  have  emphasized  religion,  but  I  have  not  empha- 
sized sectarianism.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion stands  for  religion,  but  not  for  denominationalism.  It 
does  not  know  creed,  but  upon  character  it  puts  tremendous 
emphasis,  and  character  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  reli- 
gion, whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Jewish  or  Protestant." 
but   there  are   a  great   many  people   in   our   day   who   talk 

Now  a  statement  like  that  is  sufficiently  unguarded, 
even  more  carelessly,  who  tell  us  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  people  think,  that  the  only  thing  of  consequence  Is 
what  people  are.  And  there  are  many  of  them,  and  influ- 
ential people,  too,  who  tell  us  that  the  evangelical  convic- 
tion is  often  a  positive  incubus  upon  character,  and  that 
if  we  could  shake  it  off  the  Christian  church  would  be  likely 
to  breed  a  type  of  character  more  attractive  to  the  men  of 
our  day.  One  of  our  most  popular  religious  periodicals 
only  a  little  while  ago,  in  an  editorial,  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  term  "evangelical"  might  soon  go  out  of  use,  and 
that  men  would  forget  the  distinctions  which  are  embodied 
in  the  term.  Another  of  our  religious  papers  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  would  come  when  such  differences  as 
were  then  under  discussion  might  be  entirely  ignored,  and 
the  Christian  church  be  conceived  as  resting  on  broad 
enough  foundations  to  admit  within  its  limits  not  only 
evangelical  believers,  *3Ut  also,  I  think  it  said,  Agnostics, 
Confucianists  and  Buddhists;  indeed,  whoever  might  wish 
to  come  in.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  Asiatic  atheism  is  to 
be  admitted  into  this  church,  Western  atheism  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  in,  too.  The  Christian  church  so  con- 
ceived would  indeed  be  so  broad  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  opinions  its  members  might  hold. 
There  is  a  strong  antagonism  to  evangelical  convictions 
springing  from  just  such  considerations  as  these. 

2.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  who  insist  that  what 
we  need  today  is  essential  Christianity  in  contradistinction 
to  "our  evangelical  Christianity.  We  need  to  separate  our 
Christianity  from  the  historic  Christ;  that  is  their  great 
contention.  That  Christ  is  not  essential  to  it;  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  inseparable  from  him;  that  Christianity  is  the 
message  he  uttered;  that,  having  been  uttered,  we  can 
carry  it  away  and  forget  him;  that  the  exanip!3  set  by  him 
has  no  further  relationship  to  his  person;  that  the  spirit  he 
breathed  into  the  world,  men  and  women  may  imitate  with- 
out any  slavery  to  the  historic  faith  or  to  any  so-called 
"metaphysical  theory"  with  reference  to  his  pcson.  There 
are  many  men  today  who  are  trying  so  to  interpret  Chris- 
tianity as  to  separate  what  they  regard  as  the  essential 
thing  in  it  from  our  historic  conception  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  from  our  conviction  as  to  the  value  of  Christ  as 
a  living,  personal  power  in  experience. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  throw 
out  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  necessary  to  rend  even  the 
synoptic  Gospels  asunder.  It  is  necessary  to  regard  Paul 
as  a  teacher  trying  to  interpret  Christianity  to  his  own  day, 
but  as  no  authoritive  interpreter  to  our  day.  Some  of 
these  men  leave  God  in  the  gospel  and  some  do  not.  Some 
say  that  the  gospel,  as  Christ  taught  it,  "means  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,"  to  quote  Harnock's  contention,  "eter- 
nal life  in  the  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the 
eyes  of  God."  "The  gospel,"  declares  Harnock,  "as  Jesus 
proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with  the  Father  only  and  not  with 
the  Son."  But  there  are  others  who  leave  no  personal  God 
in  the  gospel.  A  brilliant  book  has  lately  been  published 
entitled,  "The  Creed  of  Christ."  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  City 
Temple,  ventures  to  compare  it  with  "Ecce  Homo,"  which 
ran  a  ploughshare  through  formalized  conceptions  a  gener- 
ation ago.  The  position  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  this 
book  is  just  this:  That  the  only  two  things  about  which  we 
can  be  sure  regarding  Christ  are  these,  that  he  hated  the 
Pharisees  and  that  he  loved  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  years  from  now  he  holds  the  world  may  be 
more  Christian  than  it  ever  has  been,  and  may  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  any  such  man  as  Christ  ever  lived. 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  eliminate  the  supernatural,  and 
identify  with  nature.  There  are  many  men  who  would 
separate  Christ  from  his  gospel  who  do  not  go  so  far,  but 
they  go  far  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the 
Lord  weaving  in  our  lives  the  fabric  of  his  own  heavenly 
will.  They  leave  us  standing  with  Mary.  They  have 
taken  away  our  Lord  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.  We  have  his  grace  and  the  tender  memory  of  his 
life,  but  him  we  have  lost. 


3.  In  the  third  place,  the  tendency  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  seeks  to  eliminate  miracles  and  the  super- 
natural. It  begins  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  people  with 
the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  and  having  begun 
there  it  is  not  hard  to  go  on  to  eliminate  the  rest  of  the 
miracles,  and  end  by  eliminating  the  resurrection  itself. 
Now,  the  Christian  faith  does  not  depend  upon  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  but  the  same  disposition  that  leads  men  to 
discredit  the  historic  testimony  and  the  spiritual  principles 
on  which  faith  in  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  rests  will  lead 
men  on  to  discredit  and  deny  the  other  miracles,  too.  And 
having  once  eliminated  the  supernatural  from  the  first  cen- 
tury, you  have  got  it  eliminated  from  the  twentieth,  too. 
If  there  is  no  supernatural  in  history,  there  is  no  supernat- 
ural in  life.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  working 
hard  today  to  convince  us  of  t'r.  at.  They  would  have  us  be- 
not  a  new  force  in  the  will.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  gospel  is  simply  an  old  appeal  to  the  will, 
hard  today  to  convince  us  of  that.  They  wouid  have  us  be- 
lieve that  it  is  merely  new  light  for  men  and  not  new  life 
in  men. 

4.  One  other  phase  of  the  pressure  on  our  evangelical 
faith  today  is  seen  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  slovenli- 
ness of  our  time  that  simply  glosses  over  all  the  edges  of 
truth  and  substitutes  a  sort  of  genial,  maudlin  goodfel- 
lowship  as  the  one  thing  needful.  There  was  an  amusing 
letter  in  the  New  York  Sun  the  other  day,  in  which 
"Achates"  asked  if  there  was  any  help  for  his  friend, 
"Amaturus."  He  said:  "My  friend  is  a  very  decent  fellow. 
By  that  I  mean  he  has  a  conscience,  but  he  does  not  bother 
others  with  it;  and  he  has  a  soul, but  he  does  not  allow  it  to 
bother  him."  That  is  a  very  good  diagnosis  of  the  temper 
of  our  day.  Men  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conscience, 
But  they  do  not  want  to  trouble  other  men  with  it.  They 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  souls,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  too  much  harassed  over  them.  They  want  to  lead  their 
lives  on  the  basis  of  an  easy,  neighborly  feeling  with  ev- 
erybody. Of  course  a  philosophy  like  this  simpl  excavates 
the  foundations  of  all  veracity  and  makes  it  difficult  for  men 
to  undergo  the  hardship  of  joining  any  movement  that  has 
got  any  firm  and  definable  aim  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  oyer  against  these  four  great  ten- 
dencies of  the  hour  we,  today,  have  got  to  take  our  stand. 
We  must  not  take  our  stand  against  these  things  obstruct- 
ively, simply  because  we  are  unwilling  to  open  our  minds 
to  new  light.  We  want  all  the  light  that  is  coming  to 
men,  but  we  are  taking  our  stand  against  these  tendencies 
of  which  I  have  spoken  because  we  believe  them  to  involve 
a  direct  assault  upon  historic  truth,  because  we  believe  also 
that  they  imperil  the  interests  that  are  dearest  to  men,  and 
because  they  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  proclaim  to  men 
the  message  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  life 
of  man. 

1.  We  say  to  those  who  tell  us  that  the  great  gospel 
is  not  creed  but  character,  that  we  entirely  agree  with 
them.  The  truth  they  have  got,  they  have  got  from  us. 
That  great  truth  of  theirs,  regarding  the  central  importance 
of  character,  is  a  distinctly  Christian  truth.  Our  only 
quarrel  with  them  is  that  they  have  not  taken  enough  of 
our  truth  in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  bit  of  truth 
they  have  taken.  For  character  has  in  it  no  capacity  to 
create  its  own  standards.  Our  friends  say  that  character 
is  the  great  thing,  whether  with  Confucianists,  Mohamme- 
dan's, or  Christians.  Yes..  But  a  Mohammedan's  standard 
pictures  as  a  right  character  a  man  with  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concubines  and  slave  girls  as  his  hand  can  hold. 
What  do  men  mean  when  they  say  they  believe  in  charac- 
ter? They  should  go  on  at  once  and  state  what  kind  of 
character  the  believe  in,  and  when  they  state  what  kind  of 
character  they  believe  in  they  will  find  they  are  simply 
framing  for  themselves  a  creed.  "I  believe  in  an  honest, 
upright  character."  Very  well;  this  is  a  creed — an  inkde- 
quate,  a  partial,  a  superficial  creed — but  in  its  essence  and 
principle  a  creed  just  as  truly  as  the  Nicene  or  the  Athana- 
sian    creed. 

Just  as  character  in  itself  has  no  power  to  erect  its 
own  standards,  it  has  no  self-creating  power.  I  cannot  lift 
my  body  up  by  my  boot  straps,  nor  can  I  lift  my  soul  up 
into  a  perfect  character.  No  man  ever  got  out  of  his  own 
will  more  than  he  found  there.  He  cannot  get  out  of  that 
will  any  more  than  is  in  that  will,  and  when  he  finds  that 
in  that  will  there  is  no  power  of  a  holy  life,  how  is  his 
character  to  create  for  itself  holiness  and  stainlessness  in 
him?  Just  as  character  has  no  self-creating  power,  it  has 
no  self-corrective  power.      Character  deteriorates  as  every- 
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thing  else  deteriorates,  unless  it  is  constantly  fed  at  living 
springs.     We  know  how  much  it  needs  checks  lest  it  go  to 
excess;   how  much  it  needs  stimulus  lest  it  lag  behind.     It 
cannot  provide  for  its  own  necessities. 
hurch3Evan-jzvoc0o     Yjd  w9fUd  !ovuyJ-  d*pk   mD 

When  men  say  they  believe  in  character,  and  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  men  think,  it  only  matters  what  they 
are,  we  answer  them  that  even  so  much  truth  involves 
postulates  and  necessities  which  run  beyond  character.  We 
might  answer  their  folly  after  its  kind.  Tl:ey  think  it  does 
not  matter  what  men  think.  Does  it  not  matter  then  that 
they  think  so?  ,  If  it  does  not  matter  bow  men  think,  why 
do  they  take  such  pains  to  show  us  that  we  do'  not  think 
rig"at?  Of  course  it  matters  how  men  think.  We  go  back 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord.  He  laid  emphasis  on  how  men 
thought.  Men  say  you  must  go  back  to  Christ's  method. 
This  was  his  method.  He  was  a  teacher  working  on  men's 
opinions.  What  he  was  anxious  about  was  the  springs 
within  men.  One  question  with  which  he  went  about  was, 
"What  do  you  think  of  Me?"  The  term  that  we  translate 
"repentance  "  you  know,  simply  meant  a  man's  change 
of  mind.  He  sought  to  lead  men  to  right  thought  about 
God  and  duty.  From  right  thoughts  within  right  acts 
would  issue.  To  crucify  the  intellect  is  a  poor  way  to  cre- 
ate the  character. 

2.  Or — 10  speak  of  the  second  difficulty  to  which  I 
was  referring — men  say,  "What  we  want  to  get  at  today  is 
the  real,  essential  thing  within.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  we  believe  certain  facts  about  the  first  Christian 
century?  Here  is  a  man,"  they  say,  "who  believes  those 
facts,  and  he  is  a  bad  man,  he  is  in  jail.  Here  is  a  mart 
who  does  not  believe  those  facts,  but  who  appreciates  their 
■piritual  meaning,  and  he  is  a  good  man,  respected  by  ev- 
erybody In  the  community.  Now  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  he  believes  those  things  or  not,  if  only  'he 
gets  the  religious  value  from  them?"  Well,  we  shall  not 
be  able  long  to  extort  religious  value  from  facts  that  are  not 
f»cts.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  history  we  shall  not  very 
long  be  able  to  save  what  we  call  the  religious  value  of  the 
history.  A  religious  history  that  is  a  great  delusion  will 
not  feed  a  true  spiritual  life  in  the  soul.  And  the  fact  of 
the  Divine  Christ  is  inseparable  from  the  religion,  howso- 
ever conceived.  We  cannot  tear  Christ  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity. We  cannot  tear  Christ  apart  from  Christianity,  for 
one  thing,  without  giving  up  our  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of 
John,  to  be  sure,  many  people  have  given  up,  but  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  also  will  have  to  be  surrendered,  not  only  be- 
cause of  clear  and  unmistakable  assertions  there,  but  be- 
cause Christ  is  interwoven  in  those  Gospels  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  Gospel  he  preached.  As  we  should  have  to 
give  up  the  Gospels  if  we  separate  Christ  from  His  teach- 
ing, so  also  we  should  have  to  give  up  our  Christian  expe- 
rience, for  our  Christian  experience  is  built  around  a  living, 
personal  relationship  with  Christ.  You  remember  the  two 
lines  in  a  recent  poem  about  a  washerwoman.  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  sure  about  them,  but  the  thought  is: 

"But  the  woman  has  a  Friend 
Who'll  be  with  her  to  the  end." 
The  washerwoman  has  got  to  give  that  up  if  Christ  is  not 
in  his  religion,  if  he  is  not  in  his  religion  so  that  he  cannot 
he  torn  out  of  it.  Why,  he  was  buried  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  if  he  did  not  rise,  if  he  does  not  live,  if  we 
do  not  know  him  as  a  real  Savior  and  friend,  how  can  he 
be  any  more  to  us  than  any  good  and  pious  man  who  lived 
in  the  generations  that  have  gone  by?  We  cannot  afford 
to  make  that  sacrifice,  because  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  what  we 
know  by  experience  to  be  true. 

3.  That  leads  me  to  speak,  in  the  third  place,  of  the 
contention  that  we  must  somehow  get  the  difficulty  of  the 
supernatural,  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to  men  in  our 
day,  out  of  Christianity.  My  friends,  I  believe  the  one 
thing  that  gives  Christianity  any  grip  upon  the  world  at  all 
is  the  supernatural  power  that  is  in  it. 

I  have  spent  the  last  two  Sundays  in  one  of  our  great- 
est universities  speaking  to  the  students,  and  the  first  Sun- 
day night  I  tried  to  explain  this  real  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  the  gospel  to  the  men,  because  I  knew  the  hearts  of 
the  students  well,  and  I  knew  that  what  young  men's 
hearts  want  is  not  an  impotent  moral  admonition  to  them 
to  be  the  kind  of  men  they  ought  to  be  and  are  not.  They 
want  to  know  how  there  can  come  a  reinforcement  from 
without  into  their  wills.  And  I  tried  to  establish  these 
four  propositions:  First,  that  Christ  and  Christ  alone 
shows  men  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  a  man  as  to  his 
character  and  his  service.     Second,  that  in  the  effort  to  be- 


come that,  Christ  does  for  a  man  what  the  man  cannot  do 
for  himself  and  what  nobody  else  in  this  world  can  do  for 
him.  Third,  Christ  is  able  to  counterbalance  the  difficul- 
ties and  to  equalize  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  life,  and 
lo  take  care  of  the  things  that  are  beyond  the  resources 
within  the  man's  own  will.  And  fourth,  Christ  is  able  to  do 
all  this  for  a  man  in  the  beginning.  He  is  able  to  break  in 
on  a  man's  life  with  supernatural  help  at  the  outset,  and 
the  supernatural  resources  and  assistances  are  the 
very  things  that  the  experience  of  the  man  when 
he  is  battling  with  sin  teaches  him  he  simply  must  have  for 
thp  salvation  of  his  soul. 

A  few  days  afterward,  when  I  had  gone  home,  I  got 
this  letter  from  a  graduate  student  in  the  university: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  result  of  youv  talk  tonight. 
Though  1  have  been  a  professing  Christian  and  a  member  of 
the  church,  I  have  not  been  conquering  sin  iu  my  life  in  one 
respect.  The  way  you  put  it  tonight  some  way  helped  me 
to  believe  that  Christ  could  give  me  victory,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve and  count  on  him.  This  has  beer,  the  battleground  in 
my  thought:  Can  Christ  actually  overcome  the  circum- 
stances and  the  ordinary  course  of- consequences  in  a  man's 
life  without  waiting  for  the  slow  natural  process  of  habit 
breaking  and  habit  formation?  I  now  know  that  he  can; 
that  he  can  enable  a  man  to  right  about  face  in  an  ir.«ta.nt; 
if  he  cannot,  there  is  no  excuse  for  Christianity.  The  par- 
ticular point  which  helped  me,  I  think,  was  the  idea  that 
Christ  could  help  a  man  to  get  the  bulgf  on  his  temptation 
at  the  first,  and  lead  him  actually  to  become  a  different 
man.     I  wisli  to  thank  you  for  that  message. 

"I  am  a  graduate  student,  and  I  think  the  desire  to 
explain  everything  by  psychological  laws  has  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  me.  The  change  in  men's  lives  is  just  as 
hard  and  solemn  a  fact  as  any  other,  and  if  our  philosophy 
won't  assimilate  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  philosophy. 
The  fact  remains  a  blessing  for  the  man  who  realizes  it,  and 
I  am  thankful  I  am  one  who  does." 

Now  what  is  that  but  an  expression  out  of  the  life  of  a 
man;  and  I  submit  that  testimony  from  experience 
authenticated  by  character  is  as  valid  as  any  argument 
which  could  be  presented — what  is  that  but  testimony  out 
of  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  found  in  Christianity  now,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  supernatural  power? 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  mere  finer  form  of 
ethical  doctrine.  Christianity  would  be  our  absolute  des- 
pair if  all  Christ  did  for  us  was  just  to  come  and  show  us  a 
higher  standard  than  we  had  known  before.  We  already 
know  more  duty  than  we  are  doing,  and  see  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  we  have  attained.  We  do  not  want  any  teacher  to 
come  and  mock  us  with  larger  light  unless  he  is  prepared 
also  to  give  us  more  strength  to  live  by,  and  attain  to  the 
larger  light  he  offers  to  us.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
finer  form  of  ethical  prescription.  Christianity  was  meant 
to  be  the  release  of  a  new  power  into  the  world.  It  was 
meant  to  turn  out  upon  the  world  from  those  pierced  hands, 
"extended  wide  as  mercy's  span,"  a  new  power  to  transform 
and  change  the  lives  of  men.  What  help  is  it  to  the  drunk- 
ard to  go  down  to  him  and  say  to  him,  "My  brother,  you 
became  a  drunkard  gradually,  drink  by  drink,  didn't  you? 
Now  you  have  got  to  get  out  of  it  gradually,  too.  Now  you 
take,  perhaps,  twenty  drinks  a  day.  You  have  got  to  fall 
out  of  it  drink  by  drink.  Nineteen  tomorrow,  eighteen  the 
next  day,  and  maybe,  if  you  have  got  strength  and  will 
enough,  you  may  become  a  man  again.  You  did  it  all 
yourself;  now  you  yourself  must  undo  it  all  again."  How 
many  drunkards  would  be  regained  thus?  How  many  hav« 
any  such  self-redeeming  power  within  their  wills? 

What  men  want  the  whole  world  over  is  a  reinforce- 
ment of  their  wills.  We  have  no  gospel  to  bring  to  the 
young  man  of  this  day  unless  we  can  go  to  them  with  the 
testimony,  validated  by  our  experience,  imbedded  in  the 
historic  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  for  a 
man  a  living  power  that  can  now  come  in  and  do  for  him 
what  he  cannot  do  for  himself. 

4.  And  lastly  we  must  take  our  stand  against  this 
immoral  goodfellowship  of  our  day  that  just  erases  all  the 
lines  of  moral  distinction  between  men,  that  eliminates  all 
the  boundaries  between  truth  and  error.  We  might  be  con- 
tent to  say  here  to  our  antagonists,  "Fight  it  out  among 
yourselves."  For  here  are  some  of  them  who  say  that 
character  is  the  great  thing,  the  one  unalterable  thing  in 
the  life  of  a  man;  and  others  in  the  same  company  who  say 
character  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  that  if  only 
a  man  tranquilizes  his  conscience  in  whatsoever  way  he 
may,  and  stupefies  his  soul,  he  can  be  let  into  the  great 
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brotherhood  of  good  fellows  who  will  not  ask  each  other 
any  questions  about  their  convictions  about  truth  and 
error. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  disposition  to  which  this  ten- 
dency panders  is  a  very  slight  disposition  in  our  day  after 
all,  and  that  the  real  temper  of  true  men  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  this.  As  I  meet  with  young  men  I  do  not  find 
them  the  kind  who  like  a  soft  thing.  They  are  not  the  sort 
who  want  all  condemnation  of  lies  relaxed,  and  all  moral 
distinctions  obliterated.  They  are  men  who  believe  in  the 
rigidity  of  integrity,  men  who  believe  in  the  solidity  of 
truth;  they  are  men  who  want  to  get  fixed  foundations  un- 
der them  and  stand  on  those  foundations.  I  think  the 
Christian  church  entirely  misinterprets  the  real  temper  of 
our  day  when  it  dissolves  its  claims  upon  men  and  comes 
with  a  poor,  washy,  tepid  gospel  that  has  no  power  in  it 
at  all,  which  makes  no  appeal  to  them  to  array  themselves 
against  falsehood  and  error  and  wrong.  What  we  need  to- 
day is  to  ally  ourselves  with  those  great  principles  of  the 
evangelical  conviction  which  give  to  us  the  firm  custody 
of  the  movement  of  righteousness  in  the  world.  We  look 
back  upon  the  life  of  .Christ  and  we  see  that  he  was  the 
sternest  teacher  that  ever  lived.  Men  speak  truly  about 
the  sweet  Savior,  but  the  sweet  Savior  was  very  strong, 
and  he  never  for  a  moment  glossed  over  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false. 

The  need  of  our  day  is  indeed  a  need  to  return  to 
Christ  once  more,  "back  to  Christ."  But  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  "back  to  Christ"  in  order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  Paul's 
interpretation  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  mean  "back  to 
Christ"  in  order  that  we  may  get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
resurrection  and  so  escape  from  that  central,  cardinal  fact 
of  the  Christian  faith.  I  mean  "back  to  Christ"  in  the  liv- 
ing sense;  back  to  the  present,  living  Person  who  stands 
behind  the  loom  of  life  today;  the  great  supernatural  Man 
who  is  still  living  more  really  than  he  was  living  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  to  get  back  to  Christ  in  that 
sense,  back  from  our  compromise  and  our  sin,  back  from 
our  pusillanimity  and  our  cowardice,  back  to  the  distinct- 
ness and  positiveness  of  his  living  message  to  men;  "back 
to  Christ"  in  this  sense,  in  order  that  we  may  go  out  with 
him  to  the  whole  world. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  Evangelistic  Association 
stands  for  just  these  two  great  principles:  "Back  to  Christ," 
and  "Out  with  Christ."  Back  to  him  for  his  power  and  for 
clear  vision  of  what  the  world  needs,  and  out  to  the  world 
in  that  power  and  with  the  supply  of  its  need  furnished  by 
him  who  died  for  the  life  of  all  mankind;  out  noit  to  any 
one  class  alone,  but  to  all  classes  of  men,  the  old  and  the 
young,  reaching  them  before  character  hardens,  not  for 
time  alone  but  for  eternity,  with  the  one  message,  the 
story  of  the  one  way.  This  was  Christ's  own  narrowness, 
"I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,  and  no  man  com- 
eth  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me." 

I  wonder  whether  now,  at  the  dawn  of  this  new  cen- 
tury, it  is  not  a  good  time  for  us  to  draw  the  lines  afresh. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  opening  of  certain  great 
questions  within  the  last  few  months,  compelling  men  to 
set  themselves  securely  in  their  attitude  with  reference  to 
Christ  and  his  place  in  his  religion,  and  his  claims  upon 
men.  After  all,  everything  narrows  itself  down  to  that. 
We  will  not  allow  the  issue  to  be  shifted  to  the  problem  of 
the  Bible.  The  great  question  is  not  the  question  of  in- 
spiration. The  great  and  central  question  is  the  question 
of  our  view  of  and  our  attitude  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
I  suppose  this  body  here  this  evening  is  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  stand  securely  faithful  and  true  to  the  convic- 
tion to  which  he  gave  expression  with  reference  to  himself, 
and  on  which,  as  he  told  Simon  Peter,  he  proposed  that  his 

Church  should  be  built.     That  is  the  great  question  now 

how  we  array  ourselves  with  reference  to  Christ? 

I  went  to  West  Point  not  long  ago,  and  we  had  the 
evening  meeting  in  the  old  chapel,  the  most  historic  and 
picturesque  building  there,  with  great  guns  set  all  around 
in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  as  their  chief  ornament.  When 
the  meeting  was  over  I  came  down  the  center  aisle  of  the 
old  chapel  with  a  little  group  of  students  from  the  South* 
ern  states.  Just  as  we  passed  under  the  rear  gallery  to  go 
out,  one  of  the  students  stopped  and  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  look  up  at  that  shield  on  the  wall  there.  That  is  the 
most  striking  thing  at  the  Academy  to  me."  I  looked  about 
the  wall,  and  all  around  there  were  marble  shields  set  in 
the  wall,  and  on  each  shield  was  the  name  of  one  of  our 
Revolutionary  generals.  Then  I  looked  up  at  the  particular 
shield  to  which  attention  had  been  called,  and  that  shield 


was  blank.  It  was  there  in  form  just  as  the  other  shields, 
but  with  no  name  on  it,  simply  the  words,  "Major  General," 
and  the  date  of  the  unnamed  general's  birth.  I  said,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  "Well,"  said  the, cadet,  "that  is  the  shield 
for  Benedict  Arnold.  There  is  a  shield  for  every  Revolu- 
tionary general,  and  one  for  him,  too,  but  the  nation  would 
not  cut  his  name  on  it,  nor  the  date  of  his  death."  He  de- 
nied his  country;  his  country  has  denied  him.  He  made  his 
own  choice,  and  now  he  is  held  to  it. 

Was  not  that  the  great  test  by  which  Christ  was  ever 
trying  men  while  he  was  here?  Is  that  not  the  great  test 
today  in  the  world?  "He  that  confesseth  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven; 
and  he  that  denieth  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  My  friends,  this  is 
the  central  thing.  For  this  men  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
centuries  that  have  gone.  For  this  men  are  to  live,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die  today,  that  the  faith  which  we  got  from 
our  fathers  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Head  of  all  things,  and  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  men, 
may  be  preserved,  that  we  may  hand  it  on  unmarred  to  the 
generations  that  come  after  us. 


Qtmong  tU  C(Surc$0. 

San  Bernardino. — This  church  has  decided  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  building  which 
will  cost  not  less  than  $15,000. 

San  Diego,  hirst. — At  the  communion  service  held 
on  Sunday,  March  the  4I.I1,  thi-ty  persons  were  wel- 
comed into  membership.  Since  Dr.  Jordan  took  charge 
in  October  there  have  been  fifty-three  additions. 

Pasadena,  First. — The  contract  for  the  new  build- 
ing has  been  awarded,  the  'jrice  being  $07,000.  This  is 
exclusive  of  plumbing  and  heating  and  lighting,  which 
will  amount  to  about  $10,000.  Nor  does  this  include 
the  Sunday-school  building,  which  will  cost  not  less 
than  $40,000.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  require  an  out- 
lay of  more  than  $150,000  to  complete  the  proposed 
structure. 

Sacramento,  Westminster. — The  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Will,  is  preaching  to  a  large  and  increasing  congrega- 
tion, both  morning  and  evening.  At  the  present  time 
his  evening  sermons  are  en  the  Book  of  Revelations 
and  they  are  proving  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  his  con- 
gregation. At  the  communion  service  last  Sunday 
morning  eleven  were  received  into  church  membership 
on  profession. 

Long  Bei'eh. — According  to  present  plans  it  is 
highly  probable  a  fine  new  church  edifice  will  be  built 
ere  long  by  tie  Presbyterians  of  Long  Beach.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  congregation  one  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  submitted  a  proposition  pro- 
viding for  an  additional  sum  ^f  $25,000  if  an  equal 
amount  were  subscribed  by  the  congregation.  The 
present  edifice  is  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
growing  work. 

Alameda,  First. — The  Men's  Club  of  the  Alameda 
church  maintains  interesting  meetings.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Baker  of  Oakland,  Tues- 
day evening,  on  the  subjett,  "The  Blues  and  How  to 
Get  Rid  of  1 hem."  The  ladi°s  societies  have  been 
doing  splendid  work  and  have  accomplished  results 
quite  wonderful  in  connection  with  the  church  debt 
and  the  missionary  offerings.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Brush,  has  beep.  ('Specially  helpful  of  late  in 
his  presentation  of  the  gcspel  message. 

Calistoga. — Last  Sunday  morning  the  trustees  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
year  in  which  Rev.  William  D.  Kidd  has  served  as 
pastor.    The  \ear  was  the  test  in  the  church's  history. 
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Congregations  have  more  than  doubled  and  are  still 
increasing.  The  church  building  has  been  moved  to 
the  front  of  the  church  let,  a  vestibule  built,  church 
replastered  and  papered,  a  parsonage  of  six  room  with 
hall,  pantry  and  bathroom  completed  and  other  im- 
provements made  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1,600,  all  of 
which  has  been  paid  except  a  small  debt  of  $102  on  the 
parsonage.  The  church  and  pastor  enter  into  their 
second  year  together  full  of  hope  and  courage. 

Los  Angehs,  Third. — Tie  new  building  which  was 
erected  recently  on  East  A.lams  street  at  a  cost  of  $23,- 
000,  was  opened  for  workup  on  Sunday,  March  the 
4th.  It  stands  on  the  rear  end  of  the  lots  so  as  to  allow 
later  of  the  construction  of  a  larger  auditorium,  when 
this  will  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  structure  is 
of  blue  brick  and  is  an  attractive  one  both  within  and 
without  and  will  seat  about  600  persons.  This  new 
building  is  du't  largely  to  the  consecration  and  energy 
in  Christian  work  of  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Montgomery,  the 
pastor.  The  first  sermon  in  the  new  building  was 
preached  by  him  on  Sunday  morning,  March  the  4th. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  same  day  pastors  and 
members  of  other  churches  gathered  in  another  service 
at  which  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  of  Bethesda  Church 
extended  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  the  vari- 
ous churches  and  addresses  were  made  by  .Dr 
Walker  of  Immanuel  Church  and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fes- 
senden  of  the  Grandview  Church.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  dean  of  Oc- 
cidental College,  a  classmate  of  the  pastor.  It  was 
throughout  a  happy  day  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  his  peopkv 

San  Francisco,  Trinity.— Special  meetings  were 
held  in  this  church  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
following  ministers  of  the  city  preached  on  the  several 
evenings:  Rev.  Richmond  Logan  of  Lebanon  Church. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Fisher  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  L.  T.  White,  superintendent  of  Church 
Extension  in  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  Rev.  H. 
E.  Hays  of  Westminster  Church,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell. 
D.D.,  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  communion  ser- 
vice was  exceptionally  impressive.  Eight  persons 
united  with  the  church.  This  church  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  sending  to  each  communicant  a  communion 
card,  to  be  signed  and  pre^mted  at  the  communion  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  most  he'pful  in  reminding  the  peo- 
ple of  their  obligations  to  the  church  and  to  the  Master 
on  these  occasions.  The  following  Monday  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bible  school  was  held,  at  which  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  year's  work  were  made. 
Nearly  all  the  former  officers  were  re-elected,  among 
which  our  much  beloved  Mr.  H.  E.  Bostwick  as  honor- 
ary superintendent  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston  as  super- 
intendent and  Mr.  R.  F.  Elder  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent. These  three  officers  are  doing  most  valuable 
work  in  the  school.  Mr.  Bostwick  brings  the  experi- 
ence of  years  to  the  school  and  is  actively  and  most 
efficiently  laboring  for  its  interests.  The  banquet 
which  followed  was  made  ?ddi':onally  helpful  by  ad- 
dresses from  Revs.  L.  T.  White.  J.  M.  McElhinney. 
W.  H.  Layson,  LL.D..  Elder  Wm.  Wallace  and  Mrs. 

Mills. 

* 1 — — 

MINISTERIAL   UNION. 
Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams,  D.D.,  gave  a  paper  en- 
titled "Preacners  and  Poetry"  before  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Union  of  San  Francisco,  Monday,  March 


12.  Ministers,  said  Dr.  Adams,  ^  ught  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  literature  outside  of  theology.  In  fact  if 
a  young  minister  0:1  assuming  charge  of  his  first  pas- 
torate were  to  ask  whether  he  should  choose  a  course 
of  five  years  study  in  theology  or  poetry,  he  would  rec- 
ommend poetry.  The  old  prophets  were  all  poets  and 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  effective  modern  preacher 
who  does  not  cultivate  the  poetic  sense.  "Where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish,"  and  the  preacher  who 
is  without  poetic  perception  leads  the  way  to  the  inter- 
ment. The  preat  poets  do  little  but  preach.  Four 
reasons  were  given  for  the  study  of  poetry  by  the 
clergy.  1.  Improvements  of  vocabulary.  2.  The 
art  of  putting  things.  3.  Insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  day.    4.     Spiritual  uplifts  and  inspiration. 

Dr.  Sturge  in  reviewing  the  paper  said  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  quote  a  poet  or  quote  anybody.  Every 
man  ought  *o  be  his  own  poet.  Every  sermon  and 
prayer  should  be  a  poem.  In  the  New  Jerusalem  we 
shall  speak  in  poetry  only. 

Rev.    Mr.    Davis,    secretary    of    religious    work    in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  address  the  union  Monday,  March  19. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Rev.  Albert  F.  McGarrah  of  Big  Oak  Flats  spent 
several  days  at  the  Seminary  recently  and  was  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Seminary 
Church  was  held  Wednesday  evening  the  7th,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  Volunteers  of  the  Seminary.  They 
invited  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Potter  of  Oakland  to  address 
the  meeting.  He  gave  a  fervent  missionary  address 
based  on  the  words  of  Jesus  "Loose  him  and  let  him 
go."  spoken  concerning  Lazarus  when  Jesus  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  It  was  an  earnest  appeal  for  a 
loosing  of  the  church  and  individual  Christians  for  a 
larger  and  better  service  of  Christ.  The  attendance 
was  large.  The  Wednesday  evening  services  at  the 
chapel  have  for  some  time  been  more  largely  attended 
than  ever  before. 

The  March  conference  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing last.  The  Faculty  and  students  and  their  guests 
sat  down  at  dinner  in  the  students'  dining-room  as 
usual  at  6:00  o'clock.  After  dinner  the  subject  of 
"Men's  Work  for  Men"  was  discussed.  Prof.  Charles 
G.  Buck  presided.  Mr.  Edward  Strong,  a  senior  in 
the  University  at  Berkeley  and  an  active  member  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University,  spoke  of  Christian 
work  among  the  students.  He  outlined  the  different 
kinds  of  work  undertaken  and  spoke  with  much  inter- 
est of  the  new  methods  adopted  to  interest  young  men 
in  Bible  study.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Pike,  an  energetic 
business  man  01  San  Francisco,  who  is  president  of  the 
very  successful  Men's  Club  in  Calvary  Church,  San 
Francisco,  spoke  on  "Men's  Work  by  Men  in  the 
Church."  His  address  bristled  with  good  suggestions 
not  only  as  to  the  work  men  can  do  and  are  doing  but 
also  as  to  the  work  men  would  be  glad  to  have  their 
pastors  set  them  at.  He  believes  that  men  would  do 
more  work  if  they  were  asked  to  do  it  and  were 
definitely  assigned  their  duties.  Rev.  Edward  K. 
Strong,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  was 
also  present  with  his  son  as  a  guest  of  the  evening  and 
closed  the  conference  with  some  very  practical 
suggestions. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Hays,  '95,  of  La  Grande,  Or.,  recent- 
ly had  an  accession  of  twelve  new  members.  The 
attendance  both  at  church  and  Sunday-school  has  be- 
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come  so  large  that  more  room  is  demanded. 

The  Chi  Alpha  Club  of  San  Francisco,  have  decid- 
ed to  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall  a  portrait  in  oil  of 
Dr.  Mac  Intosh  as  a  memorial  to  him  instead  of  the 
stained  glass  window  determined  upon  earlier.  The 
order  for  the  painting  has  already  been  given  to  an 
artist  in  San  Francisco. 


WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 
920  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
State  Work. 

The  San  Diego  and  Long  Beach  societies  have 
found  that  an  evening  missionary  meeting  instead  of 
the  regular  prayer-meeting  is  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, and  was  interesting  to  the  men  and  to  new  mem- 
bers. At  the  Second  Church,  San  Jose,  as  many  as 
seventy  attend  the  all-day  meetings ;  gentlemen  come 
in  for  luncheon,  and  all  pay  ten  cents.  Alameda  so- 
ciety is  the  only  one  we  have  heard  of  as  having  four 
presidents,  each  serving  three  months.  The  Golden 
Gate  Society  had  an  enthusiastic  meeting  and  a  good 
book  review  at  their  annual  praise  service.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Presbyterial,  Mrs.  Clelland  has  appointed  a 
special  day  of  prayer  for  missionaries,  and  the  mission- 
aries were  asked  to  observe  the  same  day.  The  First 
Church  of  Berkeley  held  a  missionary  tea  on  Feb.  23d, 
when  Mrs.  Holcomb  of  India  spoke.  They  are  study- 
ing Christus  Liberator.  At  a  parsonage  missionary 
meeting  in  Vallejo,  each  member  was  given  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  child.  Fair  Oaks  auxiliary  has 
disbanded  and  become  a  church  aid.  The  Stockton 
society  gave  a  tea  and  made  $33,  which  they  used  in  re- 
furnishing their  room  at  the  Occidental  Home. 

Mrs.  Rice,  State  Secretary. 


Extracts  from   Miss  Bruner's  Letters. 

This  is  my  only  real  vacation  in  over  a  year,  in  a 
climate  exceedingly  trying.  I  am  here  for  a  week, 
and  yesterday  the  mail  followed  me.  It  was  so  good 
to  know  you  had  remembered  the  birthday,  as  you 
have  so  many  years.  And  O,  so,  so  glad  to  know  that 
I  am  remembered  so  frequently  in  prayer,  though  I 
can  never  forget,  or  doubt  it,  because  of  the  wonderful 
blessings  that  are   continually  mine. 

My  time  has  been  full  and  there  were  many  weeks 
of  sickness,  so  that  for  the  first  or  second  time  in  my 
life  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  that  dreadful  thing 
called  "nerves."  As  a  result  of  the  same  fever,  my 
hair  came  out  so  badly  that  just  yesterday  afternoon  I 
had  my  hair  cut  off  short.  I  had  no  intention  of  it 
before  coming  here,  but  now  I  am  so  glad  and  relieved. 

I  have  been  carrying  daily  classes,  eleven  music 
lessons  a  week,  the  training  and  loving  of  a  very  wild 
and  naughty  girl,  teaching  her  to  do  useful  things, 
trying  hard  to  get  some  sewing  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  the  written  part  of  the  language  examina- 
tion for  the  Mission  Meetings  next  month. 

But,  best  of  all,  for  I  love  dearly  every  bit  of  my 
work,  has  been  the  joy  of  starting  a  Christian  En- 
deavor. Only  six  Christian  girls  just  now,  but  there 
will  be  more  soon.  I  was  made  very  happy  last  Sun- 
day, by  two  girls,  whom  I  have  been  praying  for,  tell- 
ing their  desire  to  join  the  Church. 

Teaching  is  not  discouraging,  or  indirect ;  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  one  should  think  so.  I  came  out 
here  to  be  with,  and  live  for,  the  girls.    Every  moment 


in  class,  all  the  time  spent  with  them,  is  another  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  them,  and  learning  the  people,  a 
chance  for  personal  work.  How  dear  it  is  to  me! 
This  is  my  beginning,  perhaps  some  day  God  will  let 
me  do  evangelistic  work  in  the  homes.  But  I  will  be 
just  as  happy  with  any  other  plan  He  may  have. 

I  have  been  very  ambitious  about  the  language. 
I  have  studied  hard,  and  know  that  what  I  have  got- 
ten, I  have  well,  notwithstanding  for  many  years 
Wang  Lang  School  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bad  place  for  beginners,  because  it  is  such  a  busy 
place,  and  because  nearly  all  the  children  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

Later : — Exciting  things  will  happen,  and  some- 
times I  have  nice  startling  news  for  you ;  and  this  is 
the  best  yet!  But  I  must  wait  a  bit;  I've  made  a  mis- 
take: I  forgot  that  this  is  the  first  letter  I've  written 
since  Miss  McCord  came,  and  she  has  been  with  us 
about  four  weeks.  She's  a  jolly  Southern  girl,  just 
from  College  and  Baltimore.  She  is  a  year  older  than 
I,  and  we  are  fine  friends.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  the 
companionship  of  a  girl  again.  I  have  been  associated 
with  older  people  these  two  years,  so  much,  that  I 
sometimes  felt  quite  old.  Now,  are  you  ready? 
Listen !  Dear  Miss  Cooper,  whom  you  don't  know, 
but  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  an  Englishman.  A  very  fine  Christian  man  of  good 
family  (one  of  his  brothers  is  a  consul  to  Egypt),  and 
whom  all  the  missionaries  have  known  intimately  dur- 
ing his  three  years  in  the  Royal  Survey  Department. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  this  several  w"eeks.  Poor 
Miss  Cooper,  we  are  having  more  fun  out  of  it  than 
she  is,  but  we  never,  either  of  us,  had  an  en- 
gagement in  the  family,  and  we  are  so  happy!  The 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Michell,  and  he  left  for  England  on 
his  furlough,  just  two  days  ago. 

It  must  have  happened  during  the  few  days  he  was 
at  Petchaburee  during  Mission  Meetings.  It  is  known 
that  they  took  a  walk  out  to  the  ancient  Temple  ruins, 
famous   in   missionary   circles   for  similar   events. 

Many  months  ago,  I  believe,  I  wrote  that  the  Si- 
amese Christians  were  luke-warm.  and  "not  right." 
Right  now  I  retract,  and  please  make  it  good,  if  you 
have  told  any  one,  for  that  night  at  the  conference  at 
Petchaburee,  I  saw  and  heard  what  combined  to  make 
the  happiest  hours  I  have  spent  in  Siam.  O  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  very  manifest;  the  meeting  went  on  into 
the  night,  and  no  one  wanted  it  to  end.  It  was  all 
in  Siamese,  but  I  could  understand  it  all.  Young 
men  made  their  first  speeches,  there  were  confessions 
light  from  the  heart,  and  many  were  brought  back,  "re- 
converted." 

Our  little  Endeavor  Meetings  are  very  precious. 
Miss  McCord  gives  us  Bible  Lessons  on  Personal 
Work  three  evenings  a  week.  We  are  working  hard, 
and  praying  together,  and  great  things  are  sure  to 
happen.  Don't  forget  me  over  there,  and  pray,  for  me, 
as  I  do  for  you.  Ednah  Bruner. 


It  is  reported  in  the  daily  press  that  the  negroes  with 
money  have  started  to  build  a  new  town  in  Lamar  county, 
Texas,  near  Red  River,  Bixteen  miles  northeast  of  Paris, 
exclusively  for  members  of  their  race.  A  tract  of  290  acres 
of  land  has  been  bought,  and  the  work  of  '.aying  off  th« 
town  site  begun.  It  Is  proposed  to  sell  building  lots  to  BOO 
families  on  ea«y  payments.  No  name  has  yet  been  chosen, 
but  that  of  "3ooker"  seems  popular.  The  question  of  social 
•quality  will  thus  be-  happily  adjusted  on  200  acres. 
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REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

March  25. 

Topic:  Bountiful  Sowing:  Our  Gifts  to  Christ's 
Cause.     Luke  vi  38,  II  Cor.  ix  1-15. 

The  familiar  figure  of  the  sower  is  employed  by 
Jesus  to  make  plain  many  differing  forms  of  truth. 
Here  it  is  used  to  enforce  the  law  of  compensation  in 
relation  to  giving.  The  principle  invoked  is  that  of 
equivalents.  He  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly  while  one  who  scatters  lavish  seed  shall  have 
the  joy  of  a  commensurate  return.  The  Master  looks 
at  benevolence  in  a  disciple  as  a  kind  of  planting.  If  it 
is  done  with  a  generous  hand  it  will  yield  a  gratifying 
return,  if  grudgingly  the  product  will  be  disappointing. 

The  statements  made  in  Luke  are  very  striking. 
The  liberal  giver  shall  have  his  measure,  "pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  running  over."  And  after  the 
promise  is  the  principle,  again,  "for  with  what  measure 
ye  meet,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

The  inference  we  make  is  that  our  loving  Lord  is 
never  unappreciative  of  his  disciple;  gifts.  He  sees, 
remembers,  rewards  the  giver.  Such  being  the  case 
the  corallary  is  easily  reached  that  benevolence  and 
generosity  are  good  political  proceed  are — and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  sometimes  men  do  reason  so  and  thus  cause 
a  good  to  become  a  vice.  But,  because  a  principle  is 
perverted,  it  is  none  the  less  true.  The  existence  of 
spurious  coin  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  there  is 
genuine.  While  there  may  be  occasional  defeats  of 
the  principle  through  misuse,  there  is  still  no  doubt 
that  in  Christ's  new  world  everywhere  there  are  hosts 
upon  hosts  of  those  who  are  cheerfully  and  lavishly 
giving  of  the  fruits  of  their  life's  toil  without  a  thought 
of  return  and  yet  are  conscious  that  the  law  of  com- 
pensation holds. 


One  motive  that  is  ceaselessly  energetic  in  the 
truly  benevolent  is  that  of  gratitude.  The  old-time 
Israelite  in  keeping  the  Feast  of  Weeks  brought  a 
tribute  of  free  will  offerings,  on  the  basis  of  how  the 
Lord  had  blessed  him.  In  the  ritual  it  was  laid  down 
that  when  he  did  this  he  should  remember  that  he  had 
been  a  bondsman  in  Egypt,  once.  No  doubt  the  free 
will  offering  was  often  the  more  bounteous  as  the 
recollection  was  most  vivid.  The  qualifying  adverb 
is  used  in  strict  honesty  with  human  'nature,  for 
probably  the  average  Israelite  was  not  less  prone  to 
forget  than  the  average  Englishman  to  whom  Rudyard 
Kipling  addressed  the  warning  in  the  prayer  of  his 
great  Recessional. 

It  becomes  us  not  only  to  "let  gratitude  waken  the 
song  and  swell  the  harmonious  lyre"  but  to  loosen  the 
purse  strings  and  make  generous  our  offerings  accord- 
ing, as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  us. 

There  is  no  tribute  to  Christ  worthier  of  us,  if  we 
except  personal  love,  than  that  of  generous  use  of  our 
means  for  the  spread  of  his  Kingdom.  We  must  not 
only  sing  "Fly,  fly,  thou  mighty  gospel,  but  put  some- 
thing in  the  box  to  help  if  fly."  Benevolence  is  a 
tribute  of  love.  Honest  gain  is  a  consequent  of  person- 
al expenditure  of  brain  and  brawn.  To  bestow  such 
in  Christ's  cause  is  a  personal  thing.  It  is  a  sacrifice 
whether  it  be  "two  mites"  or  two  millions  and  whoever 
gives  with  a  sincere  purpose  is  sowing  for  a  harvest. 
In  other  souls,  yes,  and  in  his)  own,  too.  There  is  in- 
crease in  true  manhood,  proportioned  to  the  amount 
we  give,  whether  in  treasure  or  in  service.  Not  only 
the  gift,  but  the  giver  is  blessed. 

The  last  prophet  before  the  blank  page  makes 
benevolence  an  obligation.  He  speaks  about  "robbing 
God."  In  the  colloquy  the  question  is  asked,  "How 
have  we  robbed  thee?"  and  the  answer  is,  "In  tithes 
and  offerings."  The  fact  that  these  words  are  often 
spiritualized  so  as  to  make  them  mean  offerings  of 
prayer  and  personal  work,  cannot  destroy  the  primary 
force. 


Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and  Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second   Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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The    Seuuing  JWaehine 
Pop  Family  Use. 


PEEI?UBSS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  In  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
la  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlands. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


9VMilUllege,  Kalifomia 

The  only  chartered  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  California.  Confers  degrees 
and  presents  its  Alumnae  as  accepted 
candidates  for  graduation  work  at  the 
Universities.  Seminary  course  accred- 
ited to  the  Universities.  Offers  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  study  of  Mu- 
sic, Art  and  Elocution.  Ideal  climate 
and  grounds.  A  refined  Christian 
heme  for  young  women.  Terms  moder- 
ate. Fortieth  year.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President, 
Mills  College  P.  O.  California.  Spring 
term    opened    January    10,    1906. 

The  distiller,  from  the  bushel  of  corn, 
makes  four  gallons  of  whisky  (with  the 
aid  of  various  harmful  products  and 
adulterations) ;  these  four  gallons  of 
whisky  retail  for  $16.40.  The  farmer 
who  raises  the  corn,  gets  from  25  to  50 
cents.  The  United  States  Government, 
through  its  tax  on  whisky,  gets  $4.40. 
The  railroad  company  gets  $1.  The 
manufacturer  gets  $4.  The  drayman 
who  hauls  the  whisky  gets  15  cents. 
The  retailer  gets  $7.  The  man  who 
drinks  the  whisky  gets  drunk.  His  wife 
gets  hunger  and  sorrow.  His  cnildren 
get  rags  and  insufficient  food. — Select- 
ed. 


Baron  Dowse,  the  celebrated  Irish 
judge,  Used  to  relate  a  good  story  that 
happened  when  he  was  holding  an  As- 
size Court  at  Cork.  On  the  first  day, 
when  the  jury  came  in,  an  officer  of 
the  court  said,  "Gintlemen  av  the  jury, 
ye'll  take  yes  accostomed  places,  if  ya 
plaze."  "And  may  I  never  laugh," 
said  the  Baron,  "if  they  didn't  all 
walk  Into  rhe  do*." 


Sl'Or  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St., 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FUPOPFA1M    PI    AN 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY   FURNISHED       »-«-,«wr  i^rti^     rLflll, 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


I     Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     } 

*  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  I 

American  and  European  Plan 

97?ontyomery  St.,   Cor.   ffiush,   San  Francisco 

GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,   Lessee. 

t Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.     \ 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Eronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  | 
new.     Tableware  plated.  1 


We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 


PERISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


►■»♦♦♦»  ♦  ♦-♦-♦-♦-1 


Hotel  Hamilton 

125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phcne,  Main 
1535. 
,  Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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CONTENT  TO  TRUST. 


Our  little  joys  and  sorrows  pass 
Like  fleeting  shadows  in  a  glass ! 
Lift  we  our  hearts,  content  to  trust ; 
The  Will  that  orders  all  is  just. 

Guide  Thou  our  lives,  O  Lord,  and  we 
Will  strive  to  follow  patiently. 
Come  joy  or  sorrow,  toil  or  rest, 
Whate'er  Thy  will  commands  is  best. 

Let  us  to  worthier  aims  aspire, 
Purged  from  gross  sense  as  if  by  fire ; 
Spurn  self,  and  daily  seek  to  rise 
A  hand's-breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 

Then,  whatsoe'er  the  years  shall  send, 
Where'er  our  wandering  steps  we  bend, 
One  Strength  our  weakness  shall  attend ; 
The  Presence  of  a  H'eavenly  Friend ! 

— Lewis  Morris. 
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PACIFIC 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIP'iiON. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.  Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  W.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 

EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 

The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  It  is  due  from  that  date  ont 
year  in  advance.  Please  watch  the  date 
and  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 

Paper   it   sent  to  subscribers  until  It  is 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
arc  paid. 

Entered   at   the   San   Francisco   Postoffice 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


Our  Q^o^0  en&cBirfo. 


THE  LITTLE  BLACKBERRY  GIRL. 

"Blackberries!  Blackberries!  Black- 
berries!" 

We  had  been  sitting  in  the  patent 
swing  under  the  big  maple  trees  in  our 
yard  a  long  time,  trying  to  get  cool 
that  hot  summer  day,  Mary  Fisher  and 
I,  when  we  heard  the  shrill  cry. 

"Who's  that?"  said  Mary,  looking  to- 
ward the  dusty  highway,  down  which 
was  trudging  a  little  girl  in  a  faded 
calico  dress,  pink  sunbonnet,  and  with 
bare  feet. 

"That's  the  little  blackberry  girl,"  I 
said.  "She  comes  round  every  year 
selling  berries  of  all  kinds.  She's  the 
queerest  thing  you  ever  saw — just  like 
a  little  old  woman.  If  mother  was 
home,   I   suppose  she'd  buy   some." 

"Where  does  she  live?"  asked   Mary. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  made  answer  care- 
lessly, for  I  was  not  a  bit  interested  and 
didn't  want  Mary  to  be.  "I  never  ask- 
ed her.  I  don't  even  know  her  name. 
She  just  comes  and  goes,  and  everybody 
calls  her  the  little  blackberry  girl. 
Don't  look  at  her,  or  she'll  want  you  to 
buy." 

"Well,  why  not?"  asked  Mary.  "I 
have  some  money.  I'd  just  as  lief  get 
some  as  not.  I  love  blackberries.  Call 
her  in,  Sadie.  I  want  to  talk  to  her. 
And  she  looks  so  tired  and  hot.  If 
we're'  uncomfortable,  what  must  she 
be?"  , 

I  didn't  like  it,  not  one  little  bit,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  Mary 
Fisher  was  my  visitor,  and  a  visitor 
that  I  prized  very  highly,  so  I  did  as 


she  requested.  I  called  to  the  little 
blackberry  girl  and  told  her  to  come 
in. 

"Did  you  want  some  berries?"  she 
asked,  smiling  all  over  her  face.  Even 
her  eyes  smiled.  I  had  never  noticed 
it  before.  I  had  thought  her  very  plain, 
but  she  really  did  look  very  pretty  in- 
deed. 

"I  want  some,"  said  Mary.  "I  dearly 
love  them,  and  these  are  so  very  nice. 
Where  do  you  get  them?" 

"On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  miss. 
There's  a  sight  of  'em  grows  there." 

"And  these  must  have  been  picked 
this  morning,"  said  Mary.  "They  look 
so  nice  and  fresh." 

"They  were,  miss.  I  was  up  before 
four  to  get  at  the  berries." 

"Before  four!  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  do  it.     Where  do  you  live?"' 

"Down  by  the  old  stone  mill.  It's 
quite  a  little  step  up  the  mountain,  but 
I  like  the  walk  in  the  early  morning. 
Everything  seems  so  happy  and  bright, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  the  singing  of  the 
birds.     I  love  to  go  after  berries." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you  would,"  I 
said.  "Just  see  how  the  briers  scrateh 
up  your  hands  and  feet." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  at  all,"  she  said, 
cheerfully.  "I  never  feel  the  scratches, ! 
and  they're  gone  in  a  day  or  two.  I  just 
think  how  many  nickels  and  dimes  I 
am  going  to  get  for  them.  That  pays 
for  all  the  scratches." 

"Don't  you  wish,  sometimes,"  Mary 
said,  "that  you  were  rich  and  could  live 
in  a  fine  house  like  this  and  wear  nice 


clothes  and  do  just  as  you  please?" 

"No,    I   don't   think  .  so,"      was      the 
*      * 
laughing  reply.     "You  see,  I  was  made 

to   work   hard,    and   I   shouldn't     know 

what   to   do  with   myself   if   I   couldn't, 

and   mother   says   labor   is   one   of   the 

greatest  blessings   in   the  world." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said,  as  she  rose 
to  go.  "I  know  mamma  would  buy 
your  berries  if  she  were. here,  so  I'll 
take  them."  And,  feeling  very  gener- 
ous, I  made  her  empty  her  basket,  and 
while  I  went  to  put  them  away  I  had 
Mary  bring  her  out  some  cake  and  iced 
lemonade. 

"I'll  tell  mother  I've  been  to  a 
party,"  she  said,  as  she  gaily  trudged 
toward  home.  "And  it  is  so  fine  that  I 
sold  all  my  berries  so  soon.  Now  I  can 
go  straight  home  and  help  her  iron." 
And  away  she  went  briskly  down  the 
road. 

Mary  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
shamefacedly.  We  had  done  nothing 
but  grumble  all  day  about  the  heat 
and  the  dullness  and  everything,  and 
here  was  this  little  girl  actually  jolly 
over  having   to   work. 

"Sadie,"  said  she  at  last,  "let's  get 
to  work  at  something.  I  am  just  as- 
hamed of  myself.  What  ails  us  is  per- 
fect idleness.  I've  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  little  blackberry  girl.  The 
idea  of  her  being  contented  with  her 
life  and  our  grumbling  at  ours!"— Bap- 
tist Boys  and  Girls. 


"Never    put    off    till    tomorrow     the 
meanness  you   can   put  off  today." 


5UNSET  EXPRESS 

The    Easy    Way    East 

New  composite-observation  cars  with  train  librar- 
ies (get  catalogue  of  porter),  luxuriously  appointed 
sleeping  cars,  model  dining  car  service,  courteous  at- 
tendants— every  modern  convenience. 

Daily  Service 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Speedy  and  palatial  passenger  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  weekly  for  New  York,  or,  the  journey  east 
may  be  completed  by  limited  trains.    . 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wayside  Notes,"  a  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  that  tells  all  about  the  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Old  Missions  and  the  many  other 
historical  landmarks. 

Sent  for  five  cents  by  any  agent 
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tfe  O&octftc  Coast  in  QjJrief 


The  Rev.  Griffith  Griffiths  is  doing  a<  good  union 
work  in  Oakland.  Sunday  mornings  he  preaches  in 
the  Market  Street  Congregational  Church ;  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  Welsh  Presbyterian.  And  he  proves 
to  be  both  a  good  Congregationalist  and  a  good  Pres- 
byterian. And  that  doesen't  seem  at  all  strange  in  this 
day  and  age  of  the  world. 

Mr.  George  W.  Dickie,  widely  known  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  many  years,  has 
gone  to  Camden,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company 
for  a  year.  Mr.  Dickie's  reputation  as  a  ship  builder 
has  long  been  such  that  he  was  not  out  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  very  long  before  this  company  laid  hands 
on  him. 

Herrick  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  young  women  at 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Sunday  morning  of  last  week.  The  fire 
occurred  about  11  a.  m.,  while  most  of  the  students 
were  at  church.  The  property  was  worth  about  $20,- 
000.  There  was  an  insurance  of  $10,000.  Funds  will 
be  raised  at  once  for  rebuilding.  The  young  men  stu- 
dents have  subscribed  several  hundred  dollars  and 
have  organized  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000. 

The  transfer  of  Mono  county  California  and  a  part 
of  Inyo  and  Alpine  counties  to  Nevada  has  come  up 
again  for  discussion.  The  transfer  was  suggested  and 
discussed  about  two  years  ago,  but  nothing  much  has 
been  heard  of  it  of  late  until  quite  recently.  The  mat- 
ter is  not  likely  to  be  very  seriously  considered.  The 
mountain  formations  indicate  this  as  a>  more  natural 
arrangement,  but  California  offers  advantages  to  even 
those  counties  such  as  Nevada  never  can  offer.  Some- 
time an  electric  railroad  through  the  mountains  from 
Mono  Lake  will  give  that  region  desirable  communi- 
cation with  the  other  parts  of  the  state  and  will  do 
away  with  the  present  isolation. 

The  Federate  Summer  School  of  Theology  will  be 
held  in  Berkeley  from  July  22  to  August  3.  Among 
the  lecturers  this  year  will  be  Professor  H.  L.  Willett, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  F.  Day  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary ; 
and  Prof.  H.  H.  Powell,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  the 
most  noted  lecturers  of  the  East  will  be  secured  also. 
Persons  desiring  special  information  concerning  the 
Summer  School  of  Theology  should  address  Dean  H. 
VanKirk,  Berkeley,  California.  The  session  last  year 
was  a  great  success;  and  much  of  interest  and  value  is 
expected  this  year. 

The  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  lectures  by  Pres- 
ident Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College  will  be  given  in 


the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley,  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday  evening  March  27.  They  will  be  on 
the  theme,  "Modern  Christianity."  Subjects  and  dates 
as  follows:  The  Time  Element  in  Christianity;  the 
Modern  World,  Tuesday,  March  27;  The  Theological 
Interest  of  Modern  Christianity,  Thursday,  March  29; 
Moral  Concern  of  Modern  Christianity,  Tuesday,  April 
3 ;  The  Present  Christian  Experience  in  the  Absence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Other  Worldliness,  Thursday,  April  5; 
The  Function  of  the  Church  under  Modern  Conditions' 
Friday,  April  6 ;  The  Attitude  of  Modern  Christianity 
to  the  Constant  Christian  Ideal — the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Prof.  John  Wright  Buckham  of  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  Sunset 
Magazine  an  interesting  article  on  Fredrick  Bilhngs 
who  had  large  part  in  founding  the  College  of  Calif- 
ornia which  became  finally  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  was  Mr.  Billings  who  suggested  the  name 
Berkeley  for  the  place  where  the  young  institution  was 
located.  Thinking  one  day  when  the  matter  of  a  name 
was  being  considered  of  the  famous  poem  by  Bishop 
Berkeley, 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way," 
he  exclaimed,  "Why  not  Berkeley?"  It  was  regarded 
as  a  capital  suggestion ;  and  so  we  have  on  these  far 
Western  shores,  looking  out  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
from  its  hills  about  San  Francisco  bay,  the  city  of 
Berkeley. 

The  plans  for  what  is  to  be  called  "Greater  Los 
Angeles"  provide  for  the  consolidation  under  one  gov- 
ernment of  about  700  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
thirty  cities  and  towns  with  the  adjacent  country  that 
will  be  merged  if  the  plans  are  consummated  will  give 
a  population  of  more  than  400,000.  The  consolidation 
would  include  Pasadena.  Long  Bteach  and  Santa  Mon- 
ica. It  is  thought  by  some  that  such  a  consolidated 
government  would  not  be  any  more  economical  than 
the  existing  arrangements.  The  editor  of  Pacific 
Municipalities  says:  "To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
people  scattered  over  700  square  miles  of  territory  is 
no  trifling  matter,  and  unless  all  demands  are  fairly  sat- 
isfied the  new  municipality  will  fail  in  its  most  essential 
feature.  What  are  now  county  roads  will  then  be  citv 
streets  and  must  be  kept  as  such.  There  must  be  an 
equality  of  service  throughout  the  entire  territory.  The 
farmers  in  the  city,  if  they  are  to  pav  citv  taxes  will 
demand  improved  streets  and  lighted  streets  at  that. 
They  will  demand  some  sort  of  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  they  will  be  entitled  to  it."  A  further 
comment  is :  "The  cities  of  the  state  that  now  embrace 
suburban  territory  are  not  fortunate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  There  is  constant  friction  between  the 
urban  and  suburban  residents  which  lessens  the  effici- 
ency of  the  municipal  government.  It  is  better  to  have 
less  territory  and  serve  it  well  than  to  have  a  large 
quantity   and   give   an   indifferent   service."     And   the 
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concluding  remark  is  that  there  is  much  more  reason 
for  consolidating  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda  and  San 
Francisco  than  there  is  for  uniting  Los  Angeles,  Pasa- 
dena, Long  Beach  and  Santa  Monica. 


tU  Q*e%tou6  TEono. 


Three  Methodist  denominations  in  England  are 
about  to  come  together  in  organic  union.  They  are 
the  Bible  Christian,  the  New  Connexion  and  the  Unit- 
led  Methodist  Free  Church.  The  movement  originally 
included  two  other  Methodist  bodies,  but  they  have 
withdrawn.  It  is  said  that  so  marked  is  the  popular 
approval  of  this  movement  for  union  that  the  leaders 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  denominations  if  they  do  not  work  earnestly 
to  bring  it  about. 

The  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  faith,  in 
federated  conference  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  last 
week,  adopted  with  slight  changes  the  articles  framed 
ai.  Pittsburg  in  1904.  Through  this  movement  it  is 
hoped  to  bring  the  churches  into  co-operation  in  home 
and  foreign  missionary  work  anci  educational  work, 
and  so  more  rapidly  advance  Christ's  kingdom  than 
it  is  now  being  advanced  without  such  co-operation. 
The  official  title  of  the  council  will  be  "The  Council  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 
System."     It  will  meet  in  biennial  session. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  wide- 
ly known  as  one  of  the  foremost  humanitarian  work- 
ers of  the  present  age,  said  in  a  recent  address:  "What 
we  need  is  more  divinity.  We  have  enough  human- 
ity, we  want  more  divinity.  The  reason  that  we  have 
to  pay  more  now  for  the  necessities  of  life  than  we  did 
fifteen  years  ago  is  because  some  selfish  men  have  ob- 
tained control  of  these  commodities  and  make  a  price 
to  suit  their  own  selfish  wishes.  It  is  a  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  beef  and  coal  barons  are  college  grad- 
uates. The  edge  of  their  moral  consciousness  has  been 
dulled.  Their  sense  of  the  ethics  of  the  situation  has 
become  submerged.  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  religious  revival  which  will  change  all  these 
things.  The  only  way  to  make  such  a  revival  effective 
is  to  work  through  the  children.  If  taken  young  and 
trained  in  the  way  that  they  should  go  they  will  live 
right  lives  as  they  grow  older  and  will  not  forget  their 
early  teachings.  When  this  revival  comes  it  will  ac- 
complish a  complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions. If  I  were  the  president  of  these  United  States 
I  would  not  seek  to  get  control  of  the  Senate  and  try 
to  influence  it  to  pass  laws.  I  would  pray  that  all  the 
people  might  see  the  light  and  then  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  laws.  Of  what  use  can  laws  be  if  we 
have  not  religion  first?  Evangelism  can  strike  into 
the  heart  of  man  any  time  and  produce  immediate  re- 
sults." 

Among  the  speakersi  at  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  Sir  Morti- 
mer Durand,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 
The  ambassador  has  spent  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Far  East  and  is  qualified  as  some  other 
laymen  are  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  missionaries.  He  stated  that  while  missionaries 
were  not  always  regarded  with  favor  by  officials,  mer- 
chants and  others,  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that 
neither  England  nor  America  will  take  her  hands 
from  the  plow  and  abandon  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 


sions. It  was  his  experience  and  observation  that  the 
amount  of  good  done  by  the  missionaries  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  all  the  alleged  harm.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  ambassador  made  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  those  about  to  go  out  as  missionaries:  "Do 
not  be  misled  by  love  of  excitement  or  adventure  or 
by  the  glamor  of  the  Ea^t.  It  has  awful  glamor,  and 
any  man  of  thought  and  feeling  who  has  been  out 
there  will  hear  the  East  a-calling  for  many  a  year.  To 
master  an  Oriental  language  as  you  must  master  it  if 
you  are  to  be  of  any  use,  is  itself  a  labor  of  years.  Jud- 
son  used  often  to  sit  and  study  his  Burmese  for  twelve 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  as  I  have  said,  it  took 
hirn  twenty-five  years  to  complete  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  That  is  the  kind  of  toil  you  must  be  ready 
to  face."  In  conclusion  he  said:  "Do  not  be  tempted 
to  'spiritual  pride.'  Do  not  stand  aloof  and  condemn 
the  diplomatist,  or  the  administration,  or  the  soldier, 
because  their  lives  and  their  views  are  not  what  yours 
are.  They,  too,  know  something — some  things  which 
you  cannot  know — and  they,  too,  are  trying  to  do 
their  duty.  Above  all,  never  look  down  upon  the  sol- 
dier. He  may  be  rough  and  reckless  at  times,  but  he 
is  always  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country, 
and  all  good  missionaries  should  honor  the  soldier's' 
uniform." 


One  who  has  watched  approvingly  the  course  of 
President  Roosevelt  has  written  the  following  which 
he  calls  "Roosevelt's  Daily  Prayer:"  "I  thank  thee, 
my  Cod,  for  these  opportunities  and  these  surround- 
ings; for  these  responsibilities,  though  they  be  great. 
Give  me  wisdom,  oh,  my  God,  to  fill  this  allotted  place 
as  head  of  this  great  nation  wisely  and  well ;  with 
credit  to  myself  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  all  its  people 
without  regard  to  color,  class  or  nationality.  Mav  I 
know  no  party,  creed  or  nationality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  affairs;  but  may  the  efforts  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  May  the  welfare 
of  the  people  as  against  monopolies  that  are  working 
harm  be  my  great  aim  ;  my  great  ambition  to  overcome 
and  destroy.  May  I  not  hesitate  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  people  as  against  fraud,  corruption  and 
wrong  as  I  know  it  does  exist  in  this  great  land  of 
ours:  be  with  me  every  hour,  and  make  me  brave, 
valiant  and  strong  in  the  cause  of  right  and  righteous- 
ness, even  if  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  people 
in  our  National  Congress  should  for  a  time  defeat  me. 
I  know  the  people  are  with  me,  and  they  are  always 
right.  Oh,  God,  keep  them  right  and  keep  me  right. 
Give  me  health  and  strength  to  continue  this  great 
work  until  all  the  States  of  this  great  Union  of  States 
are  purged  of  bosses  and  bossism,  monoplies  and  polit 
ical  robbers.  The  same  as  some  of  our  greatest  States 
have  shown  a  mighty  effort  to  do  in  our  recent 
elections.  Oh,  God,  help  them  to  continue  this  great 
work  to  its  final  and  lasting  success,  and  may  this 
spirit  permeate  every  State  of  this  Union  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  until  the  whole  nation  has  joined  in  the 
march  for  the  high  and  noble  purposes  of  government 
as  breathed  in  the  utterances  fo  our  immortal  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  I  feel,  oh,  God,  that  the  example 
set  by  this  great  government  of  ours  is  one  that  all 
peoples  of  the  whole  world  will  finally  follow  until  all 
nations  are  civilized  and  free.  Therefore,  I  pray  Thee 
that  in  this  short  epoch  of  time  allotted  me  to  lead  and 
direct  these  people,  that  I  may  commit  no  errors ;  make 
no  mistakes,  and  feel  thy  directing  wisdom  in  every 
movement  of  my  Presidential  life." 
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Why  Some  Men  May  Not  Go  to  Church. 

This  Paragrapher  has  sough!  in  his  own  mental  at- 
titude one  reason  for  the  disinclination  of  many  men  to 
attend  church.  He  has  a  distinctly  religious  nature 
and  finds  in  the  devotional  part  of  the  service  food  for 
his  heart's  hunger  and  healing  for  its  hurts.  In  most 
churches  he  would,  if  there  were  a  trap-door  in  his 
pew,  be  inclined  to  slip  down  when  the  sermon  begins 
and  inspect  the  heating  apparatus  until  the  closing 
prayer.  Few  sermons  interest  him.  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  them  are  but  special  pleadings,  the  substance 
of  which  he  hr  s  heard  from  childhood.  In  the  street 
and  elsewhere  he  hears  the  other  sides  of  the  accepted 
faiths  and  rules  of  conduct.  These  awaken  questions, 
academic  and  practical,  which  give  him  unrest.  His 
mind  is  not  quieted  by  denunciation  of  these,  and  is 
further  disquieted  by  misstatement  or  studied  avoid- 
ance of  them. 

Yet  he  wishes  to  be  fair  himself  and  to  recognize 
that  the  avoidance  of  these  questionings  may  be  due  to 
kindly  discretion  and  not  to  unworthy  motives.  He  is 
aware  that  a  frank  statement  of  them  might  disquiet 
minds  now  at  ease,  and,  as  another  Paragrapher 
recently  asserted,  lessen  the  moral  and  spiritual  en- 
thusiasms which  life  so  calls  for.  Indeed  he  himself 
recently  ended  a  discussion  abruptly  when  his  son 
entered  the  room,  for  it  was  on  a  matter  which  he  did 
not  wish  the  son  to  regard  as  an  open  question.  And 
we  may  have  similar  solicitude  for  children  of  larger 
growth,  such  solicitude  as  led  the  church  Fathers 
frankly  to  divide  their  teachings  into  the  esoteric  and 
the  exoteric.  Many  of  these  questionings  may  be  best 
met  in  personal  interviews ;  some  are  such  common 
property  that  they  should  be  faced  in  the  pulpit;  but 
wherever  met  they  should  be  met  squarely,  with  every- 
day fairness  and  absolute  charity. 


A  Rule  For  Happiness. 

For  many  years  I  have  remembered  a  suggestion 
given  by  a  philosopher  in  a  talk  on  Happiness.  Not 
one  of  the  principal  rules  for  attaining  it,  perhaps,  but 
the  one  which  happened  most  to  impress  me,  was  this: 
Have  some  occupation,  in  no  way  connected  with  that 
by  which  you  earn  your  living,  to  which  you  can  turn 
when  your  regular  work  for  the  day  is  over,  and  of 
which  you  will  always  be  saying,— "I  wish  I  had  a 
little  more  time  for  this."  So  there  will  always  be  a 
fresh  field  for  your  thought  and  energies,  to  be  entered 
simply  because  you  enjoy  it. 

For  the  philosopher  who  gave  the  rule  this  re- 
creative employment  was  reading  Greek  poetry,  which 
for  many  of  US  would  be  too  hard  work  to  be  called 
recreation.  Homer  was  no  part  of  his  business,  but 
he  turned  to  him  daily  for  rest  from  deeper  thoughts; 
and  the  result  was  at  last  a  noble  translation  of  the 
Odyssey, — the  product  of  the  translator's  play-time. 
For  another  man  I  know,  whose  daily  work  lies  in 
books,  the  field  of  recreative  employment  is  music. 
Day  by  day  he  comes  to  know  the  great  composers  a 
little  better,  and  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  harmony, — not  because  he  ever  expects  to  earn  a 
cent  of  money  thereby,  but  for  rest  and  the  love  of  it. 
With  another  man  the  field  is  flowers,  and  he  has  be- 
GOSU'S  a  real  botanist,  though  working  primarily  in  a 


very  different  subject.  With  still  another  it  is  wood- 
carving,— perhaps  the  most  wisely  chosen  of  them  all, 
for  one  whose  daily  work  is  intellectual,  since  the 
change  of  atmosphere  is  greatest  when  the  pleasure- 
task  is  primarily  physical.  But  one  must  not  try  to 
lay  down  laws  for  the  choice  of  it,  or  it  will  become 
work  and  not  play. 

The  rule  has  been  proved  a  good  one  bv  many  a 
busy  worker:  and. it  is  pood  not  only  because  it  brings 
happiness  through  a  change  of  thought  and  the 
Wakening  of  new  activities,  but  because  it  widens  one's 
acquaintance  with  God's  great  world,  every  corner  of 
which  a  really  live  man  has  a  longing  to  know. 


Amateur  and  Connoisseur. 

Literally  the  amateur  is  one  who  loves  and  the 
connoisseur  is  one  who  knows:  but  in  our  common 
usage  the  two  are  yet  more  widely  apart.  In  the 
popular  conception  an  "amatoor  performance"  is 
usually  synonymous  with  nerve-racking  devices  and 
crude  immaturity  of  taste;  while  the  connoisseur,  so 
far  as  that  incarnation  of  refined  accomplishments  has 
any  place  in  the  general  thought,  is  categorically 
dubbed  a  "professional,"  and  left  alone  in  his  inaccess- 
ible peace.  The  two  are  respectively  the  nadir  and 
zenith  of  good  and  agreeable  things  in  art.  For  the 
popular  judgment  thinks  of  both  as  artists  rather  than 
as  critics. 

It  does  not  concern  me  to  correct  the  erroneous 
standards  of  people  in  general, — at  least  not  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  superi- 
or joys  and  compensations  of  the  amateur.  He  is  such 
a  free  and  irresponsible  personage.  What  he  thinks 
of  this  book  or  that  picture  or  yonder  musical  per- 
formance does  not  matter  the  least  in  the  world.  No- 
body cares  for  his  opinion  except  himself;  and  so  he 
revels  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  delights  of  likes 
and  dislikes  made  strictly  for  home  consumption.  He 
even  dares  to  hold  with  two  sides  of  a  question  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  brazen  defiance  of  all  set  rules 
of  consistency,  knowing  that  he  does  not  thereby  en- 
danger any  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  has  the  affrontery  to  change  his  opinions 
twice  in  a  day  without  so  much  as  "By  your  leave"  to 
anybody,  and  nothing  calamitous  comes  of  it.  He 
laughs  today  at  his  ideas  of  yesterday,  and  expects  to 
laugh  tomorrow  at  the  ideas  of  today.  It  really  does 
not  matter  at  all.  For  he  is  only  a  harmless,  negligible 
amateur. 

But  life  is  set  to  a  different  tune  for  the  unhappy 
connoisseur.  It  is  his  misfortune  to  know  too  much. 
He  is  somebody,  and  his  slightest  word  has  weighty- 
consequences  with  all  the  devotees  of  things  knowable. 
If  he  so  much  as  hint  that  the  painter  X  has  been  over- 
rated in  a  most  remarkable  fashion,  and  that  the  paint- 
er Z  has  not  had  the  honor  which  is  his  due,  all  the 
world  knows  that  something  great  has  happened,  and 
the  faithful  make  haste  to  get  into  line  with  "recent 
criticism."  If  he  take  a  bold  and  original  crosscut 
athwart  all  the  teachings  of  poets  and  sages,  proclaim- 
ing them  mere  ninnies  and  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
he  draws  after  him  a  trail  of  eager  disciples  who  know 
that  now  at  last  the  final  word  is  spoken,  and  they  have 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  For  is  not  this  the 
connoisseur,— the  man  who  knows? 

It  must  be  dreadfully  oppressive  to  carry  such  a 
weight  of  importance.  It  must  cloud  the  face  of  many 
an  innocent  joy  to  to  be  conscious  of  such  power  as 
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infallible  wisdom  gives  to  the  knowing  one.  It  is  so 
much  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  to  be  the  in- 
consequential amateur,  the  simple-hearted  lover  of 
things  true  and  good  and  beautiful,  with  no  larger 
responsibility  than  to  live  in  a  true  and  good  and  beau- 
tiful way. 


"As  Little  Children." 

Jesus  found  in  a  little  child  the  nearest  approach 
among  men  to  spiritual  fitness  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  His  sayings  about  the  child  reach  out  in 
many  directions;  but  I  am  sure  he  had  in  mind  for  one 
thing  the  perennial  buoyancy  and  optimism  of  the 
child's  outlook  on  life.  Like  the  tiny  seed  that  man- 
ages to  hide  itself  in  the  most  uncongenial  soil,  and  to 
spring  up  and  grow  into  beauty  and  strength,  the  child 
cannot  often  be  set  down  in  conditions  out  of  which  he 
will  not  somehow  make  life  bearable.  We  older  and 
more  sophisticated  but  hardly  wiser  ones  fret  away 
the  half  of  life  because  our  circumstances  are  not  so 
easy  or  our  outlook  so  large  as  those  of  other  men. 
We  are  poor  slaves  to  the  logic  of  the  deadly  parallel 
column.  We  live  more  in  the  things  we  do  not  have 
than  in  the  blessings  which  we  freely  enjoy. 

But  all  this  is  remote  from  the  natural,  normal  life 
of  childhood.  To  the  child,  with  his  superabundance 
of  vital  energy,  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  passing 
moment,  his  lack  of  anxious  care  for  tomorrow,  life  is 
good  on  any  terms ;  he  takes  it  as  he  finds  it.  If,  as 
now  and  then  happens,  one  finds  a  child  with  an 
envious  nature,  more  given  to  looking  on  the  things  of 
others  than  on  his  own,  one  promptly  sets  him  down  as 
abnormal  and  unworthy  to  represent  the  steady  flow  of 
child-life  along  unconscious  ways. 

The  little  child  is  happy  because  he  believes  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  things,  because  he  keeps  in  the 
sunshine  of  healthy  activity,  because  he  knows  not 
how  to  make  other  use  of  his  day  and  his  hour. 
Happy?  Let  us  rather  use  the  richer  phrase,  and  call 
him  blessed ;  for  that  was  certainly  the  thought  of  the 
gracious  Master  who  better  than  all  our  modern 
psychologists  and  child-specialists  understood  the 
real  character  of  the  child.  There  can  be  no  richer 
blessedness  in  life  than  to  have  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  child.  When  we  add  to  our  maturer  experience 
and  riper  wisdom  the  joyous,  hopeful,  trustful  self- 
forgetfulness  of  the  child,  welling  up  from  day  to  day 
like  pure,  cold  water  out  of  perennial  fountains  of  joy, 
then  we  are  on  the  way  to  read  the  mind  of  Christ, 
"Except  ye  become  as  little  children." 


Exclusiveness   and    Inclusiveness. 

Our  Alta  Californians,  who  boast  a  higher  percent- 
age of  college  students  than  the  people  of  any  other 
state,  may  not  quite  like  to  know  that  the  very  "lowest 
tribe"  on  earth  is  that  which  lives  on  Tiburon  Island, 
just  across  the  gulf  from  Baja  California.  This  is  the 
reported  judgment  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Ethnology.  The  Department  does  not  seem  to  think 
its  ethnic  valuation  is  opened  to  question  by  the  state- 
ment that  this  pre-eminently  i.ncivilized  people  are 
very  eminently  exclusive.  The  fences  around  their 
several  thousand  elect  are  as  high  and  many-barbed  as 
those  around  the  electest  Four  Hundred  of  New  York 
or  Nova  Zembla. 

For  some  reasons  such  fences  are  not  liked  bv 
those  of  us  outside.  Not  all  of  the  reasons  may  be 
creditable.     They  may  be  similar  to  those  which  lead 


Uncle  'Rastus,  whose  lean  ribs  long  to  enclose  one  of 
Majah  Fustfamly's  fat  melons,  to  regard  the  Majah's 
barbed  trocha  with  disfavor.  We  may  not  see  the 
real  service  of  enclosures  around  paleolithic  tribes  and 
neocratic  Smart  Sets.  How  otherwise  could  the  Seri 
tribe  have  kept  so  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  world's 
arts?  And  how  otherwise  could  the  smart  folks  keep 
so  serenely  untouched  by  the  humanities  of  us  who  are 
not  smart,  but  only  good  and  wise?  Moreover  Miss 
Goldbond  has  limits  to  her  nerve  force  and  drawing- 
room  space ;  how  convenient  then  to  have  an  im- 
primatured  list  of  eligible;?  when  she  plans  her  func- 
tion !  If  Miss  Goldbond  does  not  look  through  the 
fence  at  us  with  Gibsonesque  hauteur,  we  may  heartily 
allow  that  she  is  not  in  intent  exclusive  but  only  per- 
missively  inclusive. 

There  are  some  wholly  salutary  inclusions,  such  as 
those  which  surround  the  home  hearth,  the  church 
hearth,  and  even  that  of  the  social  circle.  In  effect  the 
inclusive  is  exclusive.  But  in  spirit  how  different! 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Dennis  Kearney  declared  for  what 
we  must  call  our  Exclusion  Law,  but  how  unlike  are 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  holy  and  catholic  bishop 
and  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Sand-lotter! 
* 

NEW     MISSION     METHODS     DEMANDED    IN 
CHINA. 

One  of  the  most  influential  missionaries  ever  in 
China  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
knowledge,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  at  Shanghai. 
Dr.  Richards  went  out  from  England  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  his  experiences  and  accomplishments  in 
the  years  since  then  have  qualified  him  to  speak  with 
perhaps  more  authority  than  almost  any  other  man. 
He  is  in  England  now,  or  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  where 
he  feels  there  is  just  now  more. need  for  missionary 
work  than  in  China.  The  London  Christian  World 
writes  as  follows  of  him  and  the  need  now  in  China  as 
set  forth  by  him  : 

Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  who  is  back  in  England  from 
China  for  a  brief  space,  is  a  unique  type  of  missionary. 
His  mission  is  not  simply  to  heathen  oeoples,  but  quite 
as  much  to  missionaries  and  to  their  supporters  and 
directors.  He  is  full  of  the  crisis  which,  in  his  view, 
has  come  at  once  upon  the  outside  nations  and  upon 
the  Church  agencies  which  seek  to  instruct  them. 
China  in  particular  is  at  the  hinge  of  destiny,  and  the 
unparalleled  position  it  has  reached  as  to  the  inner  life 
and  future  demands,  he  holds,  an  entire  and  prompt 
revision  of  religious  method.  And  his  qualifications  to 
speak  on  this  subject  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To 
mention  a  few  of  them  :  He  was  public  almoner  in  the 
greatest  famine  in  history ;  adviser  of  the  governor  of 
Shansi ;  editor  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  organs ; 
publisher,  with  his  colleagues,  of  250  books ;  reformer, 
invited  to  be  one  of  the  emperor's  advisers ;  arbitrator, 
chosen  by  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  to  settle  affairs 
after  the  Boxer  massacres ;  founder  of  the  modern  Im- 
perial University  in  Shansi,  and  finally  a  mandarin  of 
the  first  rank.  Probably  no  European  living  knows 
better  the  Chinese  mind  of  today,  nor  the  measures 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  have 
arisen. 

And  he  is  here  to  urge  upon  missionary  authorities, 
and  the  British  churches  generally,  the  claims  of  the 
present  situation.  The  workers  out  there,  excellent 
and  devoted  people  in  themselves,  are  in  a  rut,  pursu- 
ing the  antiquated  methods  of  thirty  years  ago.     But 
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thirty  years  ago,  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  repre- 
sents the  antediluvian  period.  To  work  simply  on 
these  methods  is  like  building  a  Noah's  ark  in  the  days 
of  the  modern  battleship.  Missionaries  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  scattered,  detached,  evangelistic  efforts  upon 
illiterate  Chinese  of  the  poorest  classes,  whereas  the 
problem  now  is  to  meet  the  new,  educated  China  that  • 
has  broken  loose  from  its  old  traditions,  and  is  eager  to 
learn  if  only  it  can  find  competent  teachers.  Where 
shall  it  find  them?  From  Japan,  or  from  the  finest 
Christian  minds  of  Europe?  A  hundred  such  minds, 
working  together  on  a  common  basis  and  organization, 
and  offering  to  educated,  influential  China  the  best 
results  of  modern  Christian  thought,  would,  he  holds, 
do  infinitely  more  than  the  sporadic  endeavors  of  the 
two  thousand  laborers  now  in  the  field.  And  such 
workers  will  have  to  be  sent  quickly,  or  the  vast 
empire,  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  will  pass  under 
other  influences  and  be  lost  to  Christianity.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard wants,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  have  a  commission 
of  experts  representing  evangelization,  literature,  edu- 
cation, medicine  and  organization — highly  trained  men 
with  world  views,  who  could  see  the  problem  clearlv 
and  see  it  whole — delegated  by  the  Churches  to  visit  the 
entire  Chinese  field  and  report  home  as  to  the  revision 
of  method  which  the  occasion  demands.  Another  of  the 
things  wanted  is  an  early  fusion  of  the  different  mis- 
sionarv  bodies  now  working  independently  of  each 
other,  with  all  the  needless  friction,  waste  and  over- 
lapping, which  these  divisions  entail.  -6 

But  the  difficulty  and  problem  of  the  present  posi- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  question  of  workers.  It  lies 
to  fully  an  equal  extent  in  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  influential  classes  in  China  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity during  the  last  ten  years.  That  change  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  policy  of  aggression  and  menace 
which  during  that  period  has  been  exercised  by  the 
European  Powers.  China  has  had  the  "mailed  fist" 
shaken  in  her  face.  She  has  witnessed  the  attempts  at 
partition  of  her  territories.  The  result  is  that  the  edu- 
cated classes  have  now  the  fixed  idea  that  missionary 
work  is  but  a  calculated  portion  of  this  whole  European 
policy  of  grab  and  seizure.  Dr.  Richard,  therefore, 
holds  that  the  key  to  the  problem  of  Christianizing 
China  lies  for  the  moment  not  in  China,  but  in  Europe. 
The  mission  most  imperatively  needed  is  to  the  govern- 
ing Powers,  there.  What  the  churches,  what  the  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  leaders  at  home  have  as  their  chief 
missionary  work  today  is  that  of  converting  the 
Powers  to  a  really  Christian  policy — a  policy,  that  is, 
not  of  jingoism  and  aggressive  militarism,  but  of 
peace,  disarmament  and  good  will.  "How  chimerical!" 
says  the  reader.  But  our  prophet  is  not  of  that  opin- 
ion. He  has  seen  by  experience  the  power  of  ideas. 
He  has  seen  his  own  counsels  listened  to  and  accepted, 
with  enormous  results,  by  the  most  conservative  court 
in  the  world.  And  he  believes  that  what  has  been  done 
in  China  can  be  done  in  Europe.  He  regards  the  peace 
propaganda  which  has  produced  the  entente  cordiale 
between  France  and  England,  and  which  has  already 
worked  with  such  effect  as  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, as  full  of  promise  for  this  greater  end.  Were 
such  a  policy  offered  to  China,  the  response  there 
would,  he  says,  be  immediate  and  immense. 

Our  prophet  will  not  be  stoned,  but  will  he  be  list- 
ened to?  His  word,  we  believe,  is  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. What  he  thinks  on  these  questions  the  best 
minds  in  the  churches  are  thinking.  As  to  the 
European  side  of  the  question  the  moment  is  eminently 
favorable.     Liberalism  is  at  last  in  power  in  England  - 


a  Liberalism  with  the  driving  power  of  the  churches 
behind  it.  It  is  in  its  power,  by  pursuing  such  a  policy, 
to  write  the  brightest  page  not  only  upon. the  history  of 
England,  but  upon  the  history  of  China,  of  the  East,  of 
the  entire  world. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

From   the   Boston   Daily  Transcript. 

With  the  ending  of  the  Concordat  in  France  be- 
tween the  State  and  religious  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, affecting  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew 
alike,  but  creating,  of  course,  especially  grave  prob- 
lems of  administration  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  de- 
velopment of  religion  in  the  republic,  it  is  admitted  by 
all,  enters  upon  a  new  epoch.  The  Roman  correspond- 
ent of  the  Transcript  has  recently  set  forth  in  some 
detail  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  French 
Catholics  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  Roman  Church  to 
do  under  the  new  circumstances,  and  has  described  the 
hesitation  of  the  pope  in  directing  a  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed since  his  advisers  on  the  ground  give  differing 
reports. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  of  French 
Protestants,  known  throughout  Europe  and  in  this 
country  as  a  man  capable  of  doing  justice  to  Roman 
Catholicism  at  its  best,  M.  Paul  Sabatier,  author  of  a 
notable  biography  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a  bro- 
chure on  the  recent  momentous  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  has  admitted  that  he  does  not  look  for  con- 
trol of  the  future  in  France's  religious  life  byProtest- 
antism,  which  he  says  has  no  real  hold,  but  to  a  re- 
formed, revived  Catholicism,  following  the  lead  of  M. 
Loisy  in  scholarship  and  of  the  more  liberal  bishops 
and  clergy  in  matters  of  polity.  He  reports  that  in  the 
training  schools  of  the  secular  clergy  a  new  spirit  is  to 
be  found,  a  spirit  of  revolt,  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
miracle,  in  mechanical  devotion,  in  rites  and  incanta- 
tions, and  an  immense  ardor  for  services  of  humanity. 
He  cites  many  recent  utterances  by  Catholic  laymen 
and  scholars,  showing  that  the  critical  spirit  has  in- 
vaded every  domain,  and  that  hereafter  only  that  will 
be  held  to  be  orthodox  which  is  demonstrable  today  as 
vital  in  religious  experience. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  more  liberal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reviews  of  this  country,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  New  York  Review,  founded  recently  by  Arch- 
bishop Farley  of  New  York,  of  which  four  numbers 
have  been  issued,  to  see  how  many  scholars  of  the 
Church  there  are  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  who 
have  mastered  the  technical  problems  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  implications  of  modern  philosophy. 
They  show  that  within  the  Roman  Church  a  leavening 
traditional  theology  and  attitude  toward  doctrinal  and 
institutional  development.  These  scholars  have  not 
gone  as  far  as  Protestants  in  their  adjustment  to  new 
views  respecting  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  human 
element  in  the  faith  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  ming- 
ling in  the  Christian  scheme  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  elements  derived  from  Greek,  Roman  and 
Oriental  philosophies ;  but  they  have  gone  much  far- 
ther already  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Protestant 
clergv  or  laity  here  or  in  Europe  have  any  conception 
of,  as  a  reading  of  these  journals  will  prove. 

Scrutiny  of  such  articles  as  progressive  English 
and  American  Catholics  have  already  contributed  to 
the  New  York  Review  will  indicate  clearly  to  the 
reader  of  them  that  there  is  unrest  at  the  charges  of 
stationariness  and  wilful  blindness  to  facts,  commonly 
brought  by   Protestants  against   the  Roman   Church ; 
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that  the  first  profoundly  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  to  accommodate  the  ancient  faith  to  twentieth 
century  scholarship;  that  the  Higher  Criticism  has  a 
foothold  not  to  be  shaken,  they  trust,  by  any  papal 
decree  which  timorous  pontiff  with  no  pretension  to 
scholarship  may  later  issue ;  and  that  they  are  aware  of 
the  need  of  a  new  apologetic  utilizing  all  that  modern 
psychology  has  to  offer  in  determining  just  what  was 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  himself,  his 
mission,  and  his  relation  to  God. 

If  men  like  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishops  Farley 
and  Ireland,  Bishop  Keane  and  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Washington  can  be  left  free  to  shape  the 
scholastic  ideals  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  Ameri- 
can Catholicism  will  serve  in  the  future  as  it  does  now 
to  inspire  Gallican  and  .  other  national  types  of 
European  Catholicism  with  hope  for  the  future,  enab- 
ling the  venerable  and  majestic  institution  to  adjust 
itself  without  further  schism  to  world  conditions 
which  cannot  be  essentially  altered,  but  which  may  be 
modified  by  such  prudent  action  as  an  institution  with 
such  a  hold  on  men  may  decide  to  take.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who,  as  Rev.  William  L.  Sullivan,  in  the  October 
New  York  Review,  candidly  admits,  arc  suspicious  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  welcome  the  proof 
that  is  now  being  given  in  this  country,  and  which  M. 
Sabatier  predicts  for  France,  that  "tliere  shall  be  no 
silenced  or  suppressed  minorities:"  that  there  is  to  be 
a  wholesome  public  opinion ;  that  organs  which  give  it 
utterance  are  to  be  held  in  good  repute :  that  along 
with  traditional  deference  to  established  powers  there 
is  to  be  cultivation  of  true  initiative  and  vigorous 
individuality. 

No  better  statement  of  the  problem  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  large,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
as  it  faces  modern  democracy,  with  its  emphasis  on 
collectivism  and  freedom  of  thought,  could  be  easily 
found  than  Judge  Albert  Reynaud  of  New  York  has 
stated  in  this  same  liberal  Catholic  journal.  He  sees, 
as  must  many  another  Catholic  layman,  that  "there  is 
need,  and  pressing  need — in  view  of  the  quickly  pro- 
gressing developments  of  modern  life  and  times — of  all 
the  most  intense  individual  effort  and  of  all  the  organic 
and  collective  power  and  agencies,  of  religious-minded 
men  to  assert  and  enforce  the  harmony  of  ancient  truth 
and  modern  thought  *  *  *  to  keep  liberty,  that  allur- 
ing modern  goddess,  in  love  with  faith."  He  admits 
that  democracy  has  "enlarged  and  ennobled  the  right, 
and  the"  corresponding  duty  of  each  of  us  to  be  sharers 
in  and  to  advance  the  harmony  between  ancient  truth 
and  modern  thought,  between  liberty  and  authority, 
between  faith  and  reason." 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  but  recognize 
the  worth  of  the  Protestant  contention  of  individual 
liberty  more  than  it  hitherto  has  done,  it  will  find  not 
a  few  Protestants  willing  to  admit  the  principle  of 
authority  more  than  they  have  done;  for  the  fruits  of 
individualism  in  religion  are  not  wholly  wholesome 
viewed  from  any  institutional  point  of  view.  With 
each  side  making  concessions  and  admitting  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  the  principle  for  which  the  other  stands 
as  well  as  i{s  own  historic  position,  the  Church  would 
enter  on  a  new  era  of  amity  and  co-operative  strength. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  in  the  camps  of  both  indi- 
vidualists and  collectivists  in  religion  there  are  search- 
ings  of  the  heart.  The  more  individualistic  Protestant 
denominations  are  restive  under  the  waste  and  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  of  their  polity.  The  closely  articu- 
lated, episcopally-governed  churches  realize  that  the 
modern  man  must  have  larger  liberty  of  belief  and 
more  initiative  in  action. 
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San  Diego,  First. — Sunday,  March  the  4th,  26  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  membership  of  this  church, 
six  on  profession  of  faith. 

San  Rafael. — The  young  people's  society  held  a  mu- 
sical last  week,  on  which  occasion  they  presented  a 
purse  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James,  the  pastor,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Last  Sabbath  evening  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Clifford,  pastor  of  the  Lane  St.  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Seattle,  and  a  child  of  Mizpah  Church 
preached  to  a  very  appreciative  congregation.  The 
union  prayer-meeting  was  held  at  the  church  on  the 
Tthinst.,  and  proved  to  be  a  benediction  to  the  people. 

Los  Angeles,  Immanuel. — At  the  communion  ser- 
vice last  Sunday  58  persons  were  welcomed  into  mem- 
bership, 39  on  certificate,  17  on  profession.  Among  the 
number  was  Mrs.  Chichester,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Chichester,  the  former  beloved  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  her  little  daughter,  Katherine ;  also  a  con- 
verted Jew  from  Philadelphia. 

Menlo  Park.— At  Menlo  Park,  Rev.  M.  D.  A.  Steen, 
D.D.,  has  been  preaching  for  some  months  with  the 
results  that  congregations  are  increasing  and  the  work 
is  taking  on  new  life.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Hicks,  Synodical  Sabbath-school  missionary, 
preached  and  presided  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  Sab- 
bath-school  was  re-organized.  A  Bible  class  conduct- 
ed by  the  pastor  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  This 
congregation  has  one  of  the  most  comfortable  churches 
of  San  Jose  Presbytery  and  a  commodious  and  com- 
fortable manse. 

ment  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Evangelism,  conducted  evangelistic  services  here 
for  twelve  days  beginning  February  25th.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  not  always  favorable 
the  meetings  were  well  attended.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dos  Palos 
Colony  that  the  three  denominations  represented  here 
have  entered  upon  a  united  effort.  Mr.  Hawley  preach- 
es a  vigorous,  sound  and  helpful  gospel.  The  Christian 
people  have  been  greatly  uplifted  and  encouraged.  Sec- 
tarian spirit  has  given  way  to  the  Christ  spirit.  There 
are  strong  indications  that  there  would  have  been  im- 
mediate results  among  the  unsaved  who  attended,  had 
it  been  possible  for  Mr.  Hawley  to  continue  for  an- 
other week.  For  many  days  to  come  the  seed  sown 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit.  Mr.  Hawley  is  deserving 
of  a  warm  welcome  wherever  he  goes  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings. 

San  Francisco,  Mizpah. — Special  meetings,  lasting 
three  weeks  have  just  closed.  The  following  brother 
ministers  assisted  the  pastor  and  elders,  viz :  T-  S. 
Thomas,  H.  E.  Hays,  J.  M.  McElhinney,  H.  M.  Bevier. 
L.T.  White,  M.Bercovity  and  E.  K.  Strong.  The  Lord 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  March  4,  and  was  marked 
by  unusual  spiritual  interest.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
series  was  led  by  Mr.  Marcus  E.  Sherwood,  a  devoutly 
faithful  member  of  the  church  and  the  valued  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  who  was  called 
home  the  next  week.  As  was  his  custom  he  arose  ^t 
four  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th  inst.,  so  as  to 
have  time  to  read  the  Bible  and  commune  with  God 
before  going  to  work.     After  humming  a  hymn  and 
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kissing  his  wife  good-bye,  he  went  into  the  early  morn- 
ing to  his  daily  labor.  While  at  work  under  a  car  he 
was  terribly  crushed  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
When  offered  whiskey  he  refused  it  and  in  ,tead  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water.  This  triumphant  death  has  made 
a  deep  impression  on  young  and  old  of  the  church.  His 
many  co-workmen  who  attended  the  funeral  shedding 
heartfelt  tears,  also  the  large  delegatio  1  of  deeply 
touched  Knights  of  Pythias,  who  were  present  at  the 
memorial  service  held  on  the  following  Sabbath,  gave 
powerful  testimony  of  his  great  Christian  influence 
with    men.     Verily,   "He    being   dead,   yet   speaketh." 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Rev.  John  Q.  Adams  of  Waterloo.  N.  Y.,  formerly 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  San  Frrncisco,  spent 
three  days  at  the  Seminary  last  week  and  gave  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  Christian  Ethics.  This  course 
was  given  at  Auburn  several  years  ago.  The  lectures 
are  the  product  of  wide  research  and  rre  scholarly, 
practical  and  helpful.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  very  genial 
brother,  whose  presence  as  well  as  his  teaching  was  a 
tonic  to  professors  and  students. 

The  catalogue  for  1905-1906  is  just  out.  It  contains 
many  new  cuts  of  the  seminary  building-  and  grounds 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  catalogue  that  has 
been  published  for  this  or  any  other  sem'nary. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Clifford,  '05,  pastor  of  tie  Lane  St. 
Church,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  been  spending  a 
week  in  San  Francisco  visiting  his  friends  and  the  sem- 
inary. His  principal  object  in  coming  jus:  now  was  to 
officiate  at  the  wedding  of  a  relative. 

Rev.  William  H.  Darden,  '81,  pastor  at  Concord, 
exchanged  last  Sabbath  with  Rev.  David  James  of  San 
Rafael  and  preached  two  good  sermons.  During  the 
few  months  Mr.  Darden  has  been  at  Concord  his  work 
has  greatly  prospered,  the  Sunday-school  having  doub- 
led its  number  and  the  attendance  at  the  church  ser- 
vices more  than  doubled. 


MINISTERIAL   UNION. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Davis  read  a  paper  or 
fessions  of  Tolstoi"  before  the  Presbyter 
ial  Union,  Monday,  March  19.  The  sto 
as  narrated  by  himself  is  of  deep  inters 
years  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six 
Every  crime  known  was  experienced, 
were  in  war  of  course  but  in  Tolstoi's  j 
offense  was  not  mitigated  by  having  tlv 
the  government.  Self-destruction  haun 
night  and  day.  Neither  philosophy  nor 
relief.     In  faith  alone  he  found  a  reason 

The  Union  accepted  an  invitation  fro 
W.  Cilchrist  to  visit  Mt.  Hermon  at  Tttxi 
March  26th. 


"The  Con- 
ian  Minister- 
•y  of  Tolstoi 
st.     The  ten 

are  pitiful. 
His  murders 
udgment  the 
;  sanction  of 
ted  him  bv 
science  gave 
for  life. 
m  Dr.  Hugh 
:do,  Monday. 


A  LITTLE  STORY  OF  A  PRESBYTERIAN  SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA 
MOUNTAINS. 

Three  years  ago  Camino  was  a-  struggling  little 
lumber  camp  with  perhaps  a  hundred  inhabitants.  Pub- 
lic religious  services  of  any  kind  were  unknown.  As 
the  hamlet  grew  and  men  and  women  came  who  yearn- 
ed for  church  and  Sabbath-school  for  themselves  and 
children,  overtures  were  made  to  neighboring  religious 


bodies  to  help  with  at  least  an  occasional  service,  but 
without  success.  In  October,  1904,  a  Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath-school missionary,  Rev.  H.  J.  Furneaux,  on  his 
way  to  Synod  at  Sacramento,  stopped  in  the  villag-e 
and  ascertaining  the  conditions,  organized  a  school 
with  an  initial  attendance  of  fourteen.  To  Mr.  Fur- 
neaux we  owe  our  Sabbath-school  as  well  as  other  re- 
ligious services.  At  Synod  he  presented  the  work,  with 
the  result  that  Rev.  Arthur  Hicks,  Synodical  Sabbath- 
school  missionary,  took  charge  of  the  field. 

For  some  time  the  school  was  held  in  private  houses 
until  in  May,  1905,  it  moved  in  a  nice  new  hall,  pre- 
sented by  the  El  Dorado  Lumber  Company. 

The  school  has  prospered  from  the  beginning,  the 
attendance  reaching  sixty.  A  Bible  class  has  become 
an  important  feature  of  the  school.  The  Sunday-school 
offerings  to  date  amount  to  $167.  For  literature,  or- 
gan and  furniture,  $160  has  been  expended.  In  addi- 
tion $18  was  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school 
Board. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  a  theological  student 
spent  five  months  in  the  field,  his  salary  being  provided 
by  the  people.  At  present  Rev.  E.  E.  Clark,  pastor  of 
the  Placerville  church  preaches  at  Camino  every  Mon- 
day evening,  the  attendance  being  about  sixty  and 
mostly  men.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mc  Nie, 

Secretary  of   Camino  Sabbath   School. 

March,  1906. 

— ♦ 

WOMAN'S     OCCIDENTAL    BOARD     OF    FOR- 
•     EIGN  MISSIONS. 
920  Sacrament*  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 

OFFICERS. 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1610  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  Genera!  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Valtejo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  2304  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Secretary  C.  E.  and  Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss 
Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St.,  San  Francisco;  Secretary 
of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and  Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Gribben,  498  Orchard  St.,  Oakland,  Cal;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Asso- 
ciate Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission  Page,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Watkins,  905  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Our  Baby  Band  and  Junior  Work. 

There  is  something  better  than  discovering  gold  in 
mines;  that  is  finding  it  in  human  hearts.  And  it  is 
given  to  those  who  are  called  to  be  workers  in  the  child 
world  to  discover  and  mold  into  the  beauty  of  service 
a  treasure  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  of  the  mines 
of  earth  or  the  riches  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon.  I 
speak  of  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  taken  in 
all  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  childhood  and  banded 
together  by  the  Savior's  love  into  a  host  of  wee  wit- 
nesses for  the   Master. 

These  few  words,  at  best,  can  bring  to  our  readers 
but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  state-wide  work  that  has 
the  world  of  young  hearts  for  its  field.  Everywhere, 
in  city  and  country  alike,  mothers  have  welcomed  the 
Baby  Band  with  open  hearts,  crying:  "Grace,  grace 
unto  it."    In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  there  have  been 
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organized  26  new  Bands,  more  than  doubling  the  total 
number  and  adding  335  new  recruits  to  the  army  of  the 
King's  little  ones.  Let  them  pass  in  review  before  my 
readers  today — 700  babes  in  Christ,  marshaled  into 
half  a  hundred  Bands — golden  treasures  of  the  Golden 
State. 

Our  Baby  Band  is  blessed  with  a  corps  of  Presby- 
terial  secretaries,  than  whom  there  are  no  more  earnest 
helpers  in  any  department  of  our  world-wide  work.  To 
their  faithfulness  and  untiring  efforts  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  the  progress  of  the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  urgent  need  of  literature  in  the  field  has  been 
met,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  issuance  of  a  little  circular 
setting  forth  the  object  of  the  Baby  Band  and  giving 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  organization  and  carrying 
on  of  the  work. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  advance  in  each 
Presbyterial  Society,  I  will  say  that  "Forward"  has 
been  the  watchword  from  Oregon  to  Mexico  and  from 
Nevada  to  the  sea.  Every  Presbyterial,  save  Sacra- 
mento, where  no  secretary  has  yet  been  secured,  has 
taken  on  new  life,  and  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  both  numbers  and  interest.  Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions have  come  from  the  field.  Presbyterial  parties, 
with  the  different  auxiliaries  represented,  have  proved 
a  great  success  and  stimulus  in  several  fields.  Surely 
a  union  Baby  Band  gathering,  in  any  of  our  Presbyter- 
ials,  would  be  indeed  a  prize  baby  show. 

From  one  field  comes  a  helpful  hint  on  how  to  in- 
crease membership.  Get  the  name  of  every  baby 
brought  for  baptism,  and  call  upon  its  parents  in  the 
interest  of  enlisting  the  little  ones  in  the  Band.  Many 
a  mother's  heart  has  been  warmed  toward  missions  and 
toward  the  first  great  missionary  by  the  baby  footsteps 
leading  the  way  into  the  children's  department  of  our 
missionary  movement. 

Time  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  hundreds  of  visits  made, 
the  many  letters  written,  the  faithful  prayers  offered 
for  the  children  to  the  children's  Savior — ministries 
these  that  the  Master  sees  and  to  which  he  will  give 
a  golden  harvest.  This  is  a  precious  work — precious 
indeed  to  the  hearts  of  the  workers ;  precious  to  the 
tiny  tots  whose  right  it  is  to  be  raised  in  Christian  en- 
vironment ;  not  least  precious  to  the  great  heart  that 
blest  the  little  children,  and  that  longs  to  bless  all  the 
children  of  the  world.  When  we  think  that  each  new 
member  means  another  dollar  for  the  work ;  means  a 
copy  of  Over  Sea  and  Land  going  into  another  home ; 
moans  another  life,  with  influence  no  man  can  meas- 
ure, enlisted  in  the  work  of  saving  the  world — a  harvest 
this  worthy  of  our  earnest  prayers  and  best  endeavors. 

As  the  babes  grow  into  childhood,  they  find  their 
place  in  the  junior  society,  which  is  the  children's 
training  school — a  veritable  kindergarten  of  God.  Out 
missionary  interests  among  the  juniors  and  mission 
bands  have  taken  on  new  life.  Reports  from  the  field 
bring  good  tidings  of  many  new  societies  as  regular 
contributors  to  mission  work;  old  mission  bands  re- 
suscitated with  alert,  new  superintendents ;  and  several 
secretaries  of  young  people's  work  report  every  society 
in  their  Presbyterial  giving  something  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. Through  the  junior  societies  and  mission  bands, 
many  little  fingers  are  spending  spare-moments  in  mak- 
ing scrap-books,  dressing  dolls,  mounting  bright  pic- 
tures, etc.,  to  be  sent  to  the  children  over  the  seas. 
One  junior  society  reports  regular  monthly  missionary 
meetings,  with  missionary  items  every  Sabbath.  So 
that  while  the  little  minds  and  hearts  are  being  taught 
to  grasp  the  love  of  Christ,  they  are  also  grasping 
something  of  his  love  for  the  children  of  the  world. 


There  are  countless  little  ones  awaiting  the  invitation 
to  become  enlisted  for  service  as  children  of  the  King. 
Dare  we  let  the  moments  pass  without  exerting  our 
utmost  efforts  to  "bring  them  in?"  Perchance,  in  God's 
wondrous  providence,  our  feeble  efforts  may  be  mul- 
tiplied an  hundred-fold  in  the  life-long  activities  of 
these  whose  hearts  are  early  led  to  the  altar  to  conse- 
cration for  service.  Every  child  enlisted  means  a  soul 
plus  a  life.  There  is  no  work  richer  in  blessing,  to  our 
own  hearts,  or  more  far-reaching  for  the'  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

I  see  before  me  today  an  infant  army  of  countless 
thousands  in  our  great  enlightened  land — an  army 
marching  under  the  banner  of  the  King  of  kings  to  the 
conquest  of  an  awakening  world.  T  see  a  day  when, 
in  the  consecrated  strength  of  full-grown  manhood 
and  womanhood,  these  shall  march  in  solid  phalanx 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  them.  I  see  the  Watchman 
on  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  hear  his  clarion  voice  declare 
in  no  uncertain  tones:  "The  morning  cometh  !"  ( )urs 
is  the  privilege  to  look  over  into  the  "Promised  Land" 
and  to  train  those  who  shall  grow  up  and  possess  it. 
The  Master  calls:  the  hosts  advance;  and  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gribben. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SERVICE. 

HERBERT  N.  BEV1ER. 

April  I. 

Topic :  Lives  that  endure.  Matt,  vii  24,  25,  I  Cor. 
iii  10-15. 

The  story  of  the  man  who  wrote  his  name  on  a 
sandy  beach  and  was  disappointed  to  note  that  the  first 
ocean  wave  obliterated  it  suggests  the  common  dis- 
satisfaction with  perishing  ideals.  People  are  all  alike 
in  this.  They  desire  to  have  their  names,  their  plans, 
their  lives  endure.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  soul 
harassing  things  in  life  is  the  surrendering  of  a  long 
cherished,  deeply  loved  life  purpose.  Men  cling  to 
their  pet  notions,  their  dreams,  their  fancies  and  even 
vagaries  and  fads  with  a  tenacity,  often,  that  suggests 
the  grip  of  a  bull  dog.  Because  it  is  not  in  man  to 
graciously  give  up  a  thing  or  an  idea  that  has  become 
a  part  of  himself.  He  wants,  plan,  vision,  notion,  pro- 
posal, to  endure. 

When  a  man  builds  a  house  he  constructs  it  to 
stay.  He  lays  a  stout  foundation  of  stone  or  concrete, 
or  driven  piles,  and  often  anchors  it  with  iron  rods,  so 
eager  is  he  that  it  shall  resist  all  possible  destructive 
forces  and  permanently  endure.  Our  Lord  called  a 
man  who  built  upon  an  insecure  foundation  foolish  and 
the  testimony  of  a  world  of  witnesses  corroborates  his 
judgment.  It  is  of  man's  nature  to  desire  enduring 
things.  And  yet  what  a  fatuous  chase  it  all  is?  There 
is  nothing  of  man's  work  that  can  endure.  The  stout- 
est oak  beam  will  some  day  decay,  the  densest  granite 
crumble,  the  hardest  steel  rust  or  crystalize.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  pigments 
of  the  Old  Masters  that  were  designed  for  endurance 
how  they  are  disintegrating,  yielding,  fading.  Noth- 
ing material  lasts  for  aye.  It  is  not  in  man  to  con- 
struct a  fabric  that  will  endure.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  man's  ■«*>*  permanent  work  is  a  grass  covered 
heap  of  earth,  but  lasting  as  that  is,  it  is  enduringly  so, 
only  in  a  figure.  After  a  time  upon  everything  mater- 
ial (to  say  the  least),  there  comes  to  be  written  the 
fateful  legend  "Ichabod." 

It  is  not  so  with  a  life.  Taken  in  its  entirety  a  life 
may  be  so  lived  as  to  endure.     A  life  may  be  so  found- 
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ed  that  not  the  three-fold  attack  of  destruction,  decay, 
and  death  can  frustrate  it.  In  the  Savior's  mighty 
metaphor,  a  life  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  which  Paul 
explains,  "the  rock  Christ  Jesus,"  falls  not.  Peter  tells 
us  that  a  life  so  anchored  can  not  be  confounded.  The 
truth  thus  stated  is  logically  unassailable.  It  is  based 
upon  a  contradictory.  There  can  be  but  one  assur- 
ance that  outweighs  such  and  thatjs  one  based  upon 
the  power  of  the  maker  of  the  laws'of  thought  and  we 
have  even  that  pledge.  Those  who  are  in  Christ  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God. 

A  life  so  lived  has  the  best  chance  of  enduring  in 
this  world.  Lives  built  upon  the  sand  of  "carnal  pol- 
icy," to  use  Bunyan's  pregphrase,  rarely  wear  well. 
The  winds  and  the  waves  of  public  opinion,  public 
scrutiny  and  common  honesty  in  their  corrective  func- 
tions beat  upon  the  walls  of  such  structures  until  they 
crumble.  The  fairest  fame  that  is  not  based  upon 
Christ  and  him  crucified  may  any  day  be  crushed  like 
an  eggshell  in  the  hand  of  an  outraged  public  senti- 
ment. Not  gray  hairs,  nor  the  Toga,  nor  the  stoutest 
buttressed  reputation,  unanchored  in  Christ,  can  out- 
ride the  storm.  The  sand-founded  house  falls,  albeit 
the  grains  be  saturated  with  the  most  glittering  gold 
and  although  the  walls  of  it  be  of  the  correctest  brown 
stone  or  the  most  polished  and  faultless  marble.  It 
is  the  foundation  that  fixes  the  enduring  elements  in 
careers  of  business,  statesmanship  or  fiduciary  trust. 
There  are  men  living  in  our  nation  who  a  few  months 
ago  were  the  idols  of  the  hour.  They  were  trusted 
and  emulated  and  admired.  Fathers  pointed  their 
sons  to  them  as  examples  of  enduring  business  honor 
and  statesmanlike  virtue.  Today  the  fabric  of  their 
lives  is  as  much  in  ruins  as  the  walls  of  that  temple 
of  folly  that  fell  the  other  day  in  the  Mission.  They 
are  in  total  eclipse  because  the  earth  was  allowed  to 
come  in  between  them  and  the  sun.  Nothing  endures 
but  character  and  there  is  no  character  without  Christ 
and  him  crucified. 

The  only  enduring  fame — save  that  one  would 
blush  to  have  endure — is  that  built  upon  Jesus  Christ. 
Saul's  fame  has  endured  and  Judas'  and  Ananias'  and 
Nero's  and  Machiavelli's  but  they  survive  in  a  living 
death.  Execration  is  worse  than  oblivion.  On  the 
contrary  the  noble  names  of  those  who  have  honored 
Christ  and  accepted  and  walked  in  his  ways,  some- 
times wearing  his  crown  of  thorns,  shine  in  our  gener- 
ation as  radiant  lights,  although  some  of  them  have 
been  dead  for  centuries.  "They  rest  from  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Of  all  the  biograph- 
ies from  the  days  of  Abel  unto  those  of  St.  John,  the 
divine,  and  from  the  earliest  Christian  ages  to 
our  own  time,  the  lives  that  have  won  the  most  en- 
during and  cherished  immortality  of  fame  are  those 
who  have  built  their  characters  and  service  structures 
upon  the  foundation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  such  have  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  They 
shall  endure  unto  the  everlasting  ages.  Such  having 
laid  up  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come — 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Have  a  right  to  it.  For  such 
when  the  sands  of  time  sink,  the  rock  of  the  ascended 
Christ  insures  an  abiding  mansion  in  a  heavenly  home. 
Annihilation,  even  for  the  grossly  wicked,  may  be  an 
impossible  hypothesis,  we  believe  it  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  but  surely  only  those  will  not 
wish  to  be  in  oblivion  in  the  future  life  who  have  been 
in  Christ  in  the  present  life.  The  only  enduring  lives 
which  will  not  have  to  be  endured  are  those  who  hide 
with  Christ  in  God  on  earth. 


CURRENT  EVENT  AND   COMMENT. 
Timely  Topics  from  Various  Sources. 


A  Japanese  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Un- 
ion has  been  organized  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Koyemi 
Horini  is  president. 

Dr.  Arthur  Smith  advocates  the  using  of  the  $20,- 
000,000  Chinese  indemnity  money  in  Washington  to 
bring  Chinese  students  to  this  country  to  be  educated. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church  makes  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  liquor^  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership. This  is  the  first  denomination  in  Great 
Britain  to  take  such  a  stand. 

Toronto  has  more  children  in  the  Sunday-school 
than  in  the  day-school  and  more  churches  than  sa- 
loons. The  lieutenant-governor  and  the  mayor  are 
active  Sunday-school  men. 

Germany  has  a  war  reserve  fund  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  marks  lying  in  coined  gold  in  the 
Julius  tower  at  Spandau.  Russia  has  a  larger  sum 
than  this.  The  annual  expenditures  of  Europe  for  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces  is  almost  incredible  in  its 
enormous  size.  The  six  great  powers  spend  nearly 
four  billion  dollars  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

A  little  Topeka  girl  came  home  from  church  the 
other  day  and  wlas  asked  what  the  minister's  text  was. 
"Don't  be  afraid  and  I  will  get  you  a  bed-quilt,"  was 
the  astonishing  answer.  Investigation,  proved  tha|t 
the  central  thought  of  the  sermon  had  been,  "Fear  not, 
and  I  will  send  you  a  comforter." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  insane  asy- 
lums all  over  the  world  are  to  a  great  extent  recruited 
from  the  class  of  hard  drinkers,  and  from  their  off- 
spring and  descendants.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the 
lunatics  now  under  restraint  in  the  United  States  have 
an  "alcoholic  history,"  liquor  being  either  the  sole  or 
a  contributing  cause  cf  their  misfortune. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  advanced  more  in  the  past 
year  than  any  previous  twelve  months.  The  member- 
ship has  reached  nearly  400,000  in  this  country  alone 
in  the  1,840  Associations.  It  spent  nearly  $5,000,000 
in  its  work  last  year,  and  over  $3,000,000  for  buildings. 
The  total  amount  involved  in  160  building  enterprises 
k  now  has  in  hand  exceeds  $10,000,000.  Many  build- 
ings erected  in  1905  were  at  the  personal  expense  of 
single   individuals. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  church  membership  in 
Greater  New  York  give  the  total  as  1,407,129,  divided 
as  follows:  Baptists,  42,614;  Presbyterians,  45,873; 
Methodists,  47,405;  Episcopalians,  90,997;  Lutherans, 
47,934;  Congregationalists,  19,497;  Reformed,  22,124; 
ether  Protestant  bodies,  24,669,  Greek  Church,  1,500; 
Russian  Orthodox,  1,700;  and  Armenian  Apostolic, 
900.  The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  basis  of  comput- 
ing, claim  1,061,716. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  is  reported  as 
having  entered  in  a  sermon  not  long  ago  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  common  interpretation  that  the 
race  Christians  are  called  upon  to  run  is  a  race  in  or- 
der that  they  may  win  heaven.  "Here  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  churches  were  half  empty :  they  had  been 
so  long  acting  as  if  Christianity  were  a  kind  of  fire 
insurance,  which  took  individual  men  and  made  them 
safe  so  that  they  might  never  reach  hell,  but  might 
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reach  heaven,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  run 
as  hard  as  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  world  into 
heaven.  That  was  a  false  interpretation  of  Christian- 
ity. The  race  we  are  called  to  run  is  not  a  race  in 
order  to  win  heaven,  but  in  order  that  God  might  win 
earth." 

Among  the  many  things  tc  remember  about  the 
late  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
that  he  died  a  poor  man.  With  his  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  he  might  have  amassed  millions 
in  trade.  But  evidently  the  market  place  had  no  al- 
lurements for  him.  What  captain  of  industry  could 
have  surpassed  him?  But  in  his  chosen  career  as  a 
public  benefactor,  he  handled  millions.  He  received 
a  munificent  salary,  $15,000  a  year.  What  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  he  must  have  seen.  Yet  all  his 
surplus  went  back  into  the  holy  cause  of  human  learn- 
ing. He  was  an  apostle  of  th-;  light.  And  like  him, 
though  with  less  princely  gifts  of  heart  and  brain,  is 
the  great  army  of  teachers  and  preachers  who  are  con- 
secrating their  talents  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Fifth  International  Convention  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
February  28th,  to  March  4th.  It  eclipsed  all  its  own 
past  history,  both  in  the  reaches  of  its  influence  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  undertaking.  There  were  repre- 
sented 26  lands  in  which  the  influence  will  be  carried, 
both  by  leaders,  teachers,  missionaries  and  students! 
There  were  represented  700  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  various  lands,  and  286  professors  and 
teachers  from  these  institutions,  together  with  3,060 
official  delegate  students.  The  aggregate  of  accred- 
ited attendance  was  4,188,  not  including  hundreds  of 
local  and  visiting  friends  and  students.  This  conven- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  the  Toronto  gathering  of 
four  years  ago,  gives  a  partial  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  which  is  accelerating  its  speed  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

A   collection   of    insurance    mortality   tables    re- 
cently  issued   indicates   that   while  the  percentage   of 
deaths  from  consumption  and  pulmonary  diseases  has 
in   recent  years  decreased,  there  is  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
heart.     The  increase  of  these  two  classes  of  physical 
ailment   is  a  very  significant   indication   that  the   ex- 
citements, the  worries,  the  anxieties  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization  place  too  heavy  a  tax  on  ihe  nervous  and 
physical  system.     Men  do  not    now    work    so    many 
hours  as  their  fathers  did,  but  they  work  at  a  higher 
pressure.    The  work  itself,  however  arduous  and  long 
continued,  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of  physical  break- 
down as  the  anxiety  and  care.  Worry  kills  more  men 
than  work  and  all  the  philosophy  of  all  the  ages  has 
not   yet   succeeded   in    inducing  that   state   of   mind, 
which  by  anticipation  prevents  nervousness  as  to  the 
present  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future.     We  are  living 
at  a  rate  which  undermines  brain  power  and  overtaxes 
heart    strength.      The    intensity    of    the    struggle    for 
wealth  is  proving  annually  fatal    to    thousands  who 
under  labors  less  severe,  might  attain  longer  and  more 
useful  life.     No  man  has  a  right  to  worry  himself  to 
death  more  than  to  shoot  himself  to  death. 

One  who  was  traveling  in  Mexico  writes :  "While 
sitting  in  the  smoking  vestibule  of  a  sleeper  the  other 
day  between  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Torreon  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  very  familiar  character  with  all  Americans 
traveling  over  the  National  lines.     He  is  a  Chinaman 


and  his  name  is  Foonchuck.  Ho  \s  naturalized,  wears 
short  hair  and  talks  better  English  than  a  great  many 
Americans.  He  owns  all  the  railway  eating  houses 
between  Diaz  and  the  City  of  Mexico  and  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  over  a  million  in  gold.  He  came  to  Mexi- 
co from  California  twenty  years  ago  with  less  than 
$20  and  went  to  work  as'cook  for  the  railway  con- 
struction company:  He  now  owns  three  truck  farms 
and  raises  all  vegetables  used  in  his  line  of  hotels.  He 
also  owns  a  farm  of  11,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas.  He  employs  100  Mexicans  and  twenty- 
five  Chinese  coolies.  He  says  the  average  pay  to  the 
Mexicans  is  44  cents  a  day  and  the  Chinese  75  cents. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  paid  the  Chinese  more  than 
the  Mexicans,  he  said  he  could  work  the  Chinese 
eighteen  hours  a  day  if  necessary,  and  that  it  was  like 
pulling  teeth  to  get  four  hours  a  day  out  of  the  peons. 
He  says  the  peons  live  on  J2  cents  a  week." 

_  The  passage  of  2-cent  fare  bills  and  the  selection  of 
railroad   commissions   with    plenary    powers    by   the 
various  states  of  the  union  has  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating  experiments   in   the   operation   of  gasoline   and 
electrical  motors  as  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  single 
railroad  coaches  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.     Many 
far  sighted    railroad    men    believe  that  the    gasoline 
driven  motor  coach  is  the  coming  solution  of  the  low 
fare  and  sharp  competition  of  the  trolley  line  ques- 
tions.    The  other  day  a  practical  test  of  the  motor  car 
built    for  the    Delaware  &  Hudson    by  the    General 
Electric   Co.   in   a  test   made  at   Schenectady  demon- 
strated   its   usefulness.     The   car   to   casual   observers 
resembles   an    ordinary    combination    coach.     In   the 
baggage  end  is  a  six-cylinder  gasoline  engine  which 
was  constructed  in  Birmingham,  England,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  machine  yet  constructed  for 
this  class  of  work.     It  is  capable  of  developing   160 
horsepower  when  running  at  a  speed  of  480  revolu- 
tions a  mile.     Hitherto  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in   starting  internal   combustion   engines  of  this  size, 
but  in  the  present  case  it  has  been  overcome  by  using 
shells  which  are  exploded  by  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  to 
provide  the  initial  impetus.     Coupled  on  the  shaft  with 
the  engine  is  the  dynamo  which  furnishes  the  current 
that  runs  the   motors  beneath  the  car.     It  is  in  this 
that  the  new  car  differs  from  the  gasoline  cars  now 
being  experimented  with  on  other  roads,  which  receive 
their  power  direct  from  the  gasoline  engine  and  which 
are  not  operated  by  electric  current.     The  car  is  like 
a  hugh   automobile  in   that  the  primary  force   comes 
from  the  gasoline,  but  differs  again  in  that  the  wheels 
are  actually  turned  by  the  electric  motors.     An  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  acceleration,  the  use  of  electric- 
ity making  it  possible  for  the  car  to  be  run  under  vary- 
ing speed.while  with  the  gasoline  cars  but  two  rates 
of  speed  are  possible.     It  is  also  unnecessary  to  shut 
the  engine  down  in  stopping  at  a  station,  the  engine 
continuing  to  run  after  the  car  is  at  a  stop.     A  com- 
plete air  brake  system  is  installed,  the  air  compressor 
being     driven  by     electricity.       Electric     locomotive 
6.000,  built  for     the  New     York  Central     in  connec- 
tion with    its     electrification     plans  in       and  around 
New  York  city,     which     has     been  undergoing  tests 
of  all     descriptions     in     Schenectady     last     summer 
was    given  a  snow  test  recently.  With  eighteen  inches 
of  snow  on  the  level  and  many  hugh  drifts,  the  engine 
plowed  through  them  easily  and  made  between  sixty 
and  seventy  miles  an     hour.       No  difficulty     was  en- 
countered  with   the   third   rail    and    the   results   were 
gratifying  to  officials  in  charge. 
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"  THE  CALL  OF  CHRIST." 

[From  the  California  Christian  Advocate.] 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  under  the  above  heading, 
has  published  an  account  of  his  conversion  in  pamphlet  or 
leaflet  form  and  scattered  it  broadcast.  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  concise  and  moderate  statement  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Methodist  revival  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  The  emphasis  of  that  experience  was  in  a  change 
from  a  life  of  self-dependence  to  a  life  of  redemption 
through  Christ.  A  careful  examination  of  this  experience 
shows  that  Dr.  Hale  saw  all  his  old  ideals  dissolve  into 
smoke  and  ashes,  and  a  new  set  of  ideals  rise  in  a  beautiful 
vision  and  take  possession  of  him.  He  saw  that  he  could 
not  save  himself,  that  sin  was  something  more  than  a  mor- 
bid passion,  that  his  fellowship  with  God  had  been  remote 
and  indistinct,  that  it  was  more  ideal  than  real;  the  need 
of  forgiveness  and  regeneration  were  pressed  in  upon  him. 
"I  became  conscious,"  he  says,  "of  a  curious  change 
in  myself,"  which  he  could  not  explain.  "Art,  literature, 
scholarship,  the  theater,"  that  had  filled  his  mind,  "lost  at- 
traction." "Even  plans,  possibilities,  ambitions"  interest- 
ed him  no  longer  as  the  supreme  object  of  life.  He  looked 
out  of  his  window  to  see  that  the  "row  of  elms"  had  also 
lost  their  charm.  The  supreme  things  of  the  old  life,  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  as  they  had  been,  faded  out.  The 
world  so  long  the  center  of  his  life  vanished.  Christ  and 
Christianity  became  a  fact,  the  atonement  and  forgiveness 
became  a  necessity.  The  conversion  of  Dr.  Hale  was 
largely  a  discovery  of  the  inadequacy  of  self-effort  and 
also  the  discovery  that  Christ  is  the  personal  Savior  of 
mankind.  It  was  a  change  of  experience  rather  than  a 
formal   change  of  superficial   theological   views. 

Dr.  Hale  has  always  been  a  man  who  has  feared  God, 
kept  his  commandments,  and  walked  humbly  with  God,  a 
man  of  prayerful  life,  brought  up  as  he  says  a  New  Eng- 
ender, cold,  unemotional,  a  man  of  books  and  thought, 
educated  to  think  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodist 
sort  a  sign  of  weakness.  "I  certainly,"  he  says,  "had  no 
notion  that  I  should  be  converted  at  a  revival  meeting  at  a 
Methodist  Church."  His  conversion  was  of  the  prayerful, 
thoughtful  type.  It  was  a  new  vision  of  Christ.  The  ex- 
perience bears  the  marks  of  genuineness  and  singular  nor- 
mality. It  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  strongly  appeal 
to  the  Unitarians.  He  was  cei-tainly  a  fine  product  of 
New  England,  unemotional,  self-sufficient,  auto-soteriolo- 
gist,  living  in  the  twilight  of  a  religious,  a  Christian  expe- 
rience. Dr.  Hale  still  found  his  ideas  of  Christ  incom- 
plete and  a  sense  of  incompleteness  in  his  own  life-expe- 
riences. "My  pleasure,"  he  says,  "in  the  many  interests 
which  made  up  my  life,  began  to  diminish."  To  those  who 
expect  that  his  conversion  implies  a  denunciation  of  his 
former  Unitarian  views,  the  account  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. The  fact  that  he  does  not  denounce  Unitarianism 
or  in  any  way  reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  his  former  views 
proves  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  work  of  grace.  His 
conversion  on  this  very  account  constitutes  a  powerful  ap- 
peal to  Unitarians.  We  make  no  prediction  as  to  its  effect 
on  Unitarianism,  but  to  the  great  facts  and  contents  of  the 
psychological  nature  of  mankind  his  conversion  is  a  signifi- 
cant event.  It  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  principle  of 
self-centering  of  religious  effort. 

Experience,  contrary  to  the  popular  and  so-called  in- 
ductive method  of  teaching  religious  philosophy,  is  not  a 
valuable  contribution  to  theoretical  theology.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  conversion  has  only  primary  and  elemental 
significance  to  mankind.  It  means  everything  to  him,  but 
technically  little  to  theoretical  theology.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  light  of  the  world.     Every  man  has  his  own  experience. 


This  is  not  said  to  minimize  the  conversion  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  but  to  show  that  our  ideals  and  religious  think- 
ing are  not  centered  about  the  type  of  any  man's  experi- 
ence. In  the  moment  of  conversion  the  whole  preceding 
individual  life  is  involved.  Not  the  life  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  life  of  the  particular  individual.  We  are  not 
converted  on  general  prnciples,  but  upon  individual  prin- 
ciples. 

There  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
will  startle  themselves  by  saying,  when  they  read  the  story 
of  Dr.  Hale's  confession:  "Well,  he  was  not  con- 
verted as  I  was  converted!"  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fisrtunate  than  to  have  two  persons  converted  alike.  One 
would  certainly  be  a  counterfeit,  for  the  simple  and  suffi- 
cient reason  that  two  conversions  applying  to  different  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  essentially  alike  unless  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  religious  conditions  of  the  two  individuals  had 
been  previous  to  conversion  essentially  alike.  All  true  con- 
versions inply  conviction  for  my  personal  sin,  not  the  gen- 
eral sin  of  mankind,  the  sense  of  inadequacy  to  save  our- 
selves, the  distinct  turning  from  all  revealed  sin  and  affec- 
tionately turning  to  Jesus  Christ  for  eternal  life.  In  all 
these  broad,  general  sub-conditions  we  are  converted  alike, 
but  in  all  details,  all  personal  minutia,  all  subject've  im- 
pressions, all.  quality  of  feelings,  we  are  entirely  unlike. 
Christian  experience  is  a  proper  subject  to  talk  about,  to 
relate,  to  enjoy,  to  enrich  the  lives  of  other  Christians, 
but  it  distinctly  is  not  the  material  out  of  which  to  con- 
struct theoretical  or  dogmatical  theology. 


DEATH    OF    SUSAN    B.    ANTHONY. 

One  of  the  most  notable  women  in  America  died  last 
week,  March  12,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  remark- 
able life.  She  has  stood  with  unflinching  and  unyielding 
convictions  in  the  front  rank  of  great  public  personalities 
for  a  half  century.  Her  supreme  contention  has  been 
woman's  suffrage.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she 
has  made  a  powerful  imprression  upon  the  social  fabric 
of  the  United  States.  While  she  did  not  win  a  great  victory 
in  actual  results,  yet  woman's  suflrage  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah,  while  about 
2  5  states  have  accorded  partial  suffrage,  as  to  school  and 
muicipal  questions.  The  subject  has  taken  such  a  deep  hold 
on  public  opinion  that  within  a  dozen  years  Kansas,  Ore- 
gon, Michigan,  California  and  two  or  three  other  states 
have  submitted  the  matter  of  woman's  suffrage  to  the  peo- 
ple in  constitutional  and  statutory  amendments.  The  ques- 
tion has  gone  marching  on.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
in  less  than  a  generation  women  will  vote  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  of  the  Union.  There  is  a  primary  law  of  fair 
play  at  work  and  in  the  long  run,  no  matter  what  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency  interposes  woman's  suffrage  will  ulti- 
mately win.  Miss  Anthony  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Quaker  parentage.  She  decided  in  1872  to  vote  and 
was  duly  arrested  and  fined.  It  was  a  piece  of  desperation, 
which  gave  her  a  unique  and  striking  place  in  the  history  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  She  was  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  lecturer.  There  was  a  stage  of  her  life  when 
the  contention  of  Miss  Anthony  was  not  taken  seriously, 
but  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  she  has  had  a  favorable 
hearing  in  every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world. 


The  Negro  farmers,  recently  held  a  delegated  conven- 
tion in  Utica,  Mississippi,  and  came  apparently  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  bright  future  before  the  Negroes  in 
this  country.  They  fixed  for  themselves  a  high  standard  of 
industry  intelligence  and  morality.  The  speakers  advised 
the  Negroes  to  purchase  their  homes  and  quit  congregating 
in  the  large  cities. 
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MY  BLESSED  LORD. 

Henry  Bateman. 
Light    of   the   world,    whose   kind    and 
gentle  care 

Is   joy   and   rest, 
Whose  counsels  and  commands  so  gra- 
cious are, 

Wisest  and  best, 
Shine   on    my   path,   dear     Lord,      and 

guard  the  way, 
Lest  my  poor  heart,  forgetting,  go  as- 
tray. 

Lord  of  my  life,   my  soul's  most  pure 
desire, 

Its  hope   and   peace, 

Let  not  the  faith   thy  loving  words  in- 
spire 

Falter  or  cease; 

But  be  to  me,  true  Friend,  my  chief  de- 
light, 

And    safely   guide,    that   every   step   be 
right. 

My   blessed    Lord,    what   bliss    to    feel 

thee   near, 

Thy    will    to    do, 
And   all   the  while   to   know   that  thou, 

our  Friend, 
Art  blessing  us,   and   wilt  bless  to  the 

end! 

And    then,    oh,    then,      when      sorrow's 
night  is  o'er, 

Life's    daylight    come, 
And  we  are  safe  within  Heaven's  gold- 
en door, 

At  home!    at  home! 
How   full    of    glad    rejoicing      will      we 

raise, 
Savior,   to   thee  our  everlasting  praise! 
■ — Peninsula   Methodist. 


THE  SEAL  OF  GOD. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shindler. 
It  is  a  startling  fact  that  very  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
some  of  its  essential  truths  were  de- 
nied by  men  who  had  professed  faith 
in  Christ.  Little  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  our  Lord  men  arose, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them,  as  St.  Paul  had 
forewarned  the  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx:  30).  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  were  Hymnoraeus 
and  Philetus,  who  taught  that  "the  res- 
urrection was  past  already,"  and  over- 
threw the  faith  of  some.  Their  teach- 
ing acted  as  a  canker  or  gangrene  in 
the  Ephesian  Church.  Paul,  therefore, 
encourages  Timothy,  his  son  in  the 
faith,  whom  he  was  soon  to  leave  as  the 
first  pastor  of  that  church,  that  not- 
withstanding these  pernicious  errors, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  taught 
them,  "The  foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  secure,  having  this  seal:  The  Lord 
knoweth   them  that  are  his." 


This  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  had 
declared  his  faith  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God:  "On 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  It  is  a  curious  and  most 
interesting  fact,  which  has  been  made 
known  recently,  that  in  those  wonder- 
ful buildings  erected  by  the  Pharaohs 
thousands  of  years  ago,  every  brick 
bears  an  inscription  showing  under 
which  of  the  Egyptian  kings  the  work 
was  projected  and  carried  forward. 
This  forcibly  illustrates  the  cheering 
statement  of  the  apostles  as  to  those 
who  are  built  upon  Christ,  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  Zion,  and  on  those  glorious 
and  soul-saving  truths  which  center  in 
him.  Each  true  believer  has  God's 
mark  upon  him,  and  is  inscribed  as  be- 
longing to  him,  having  his  name  and 
seal  upon  them.  That  "seal"  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  given  to  all  believers,  with 
which  they  are  "sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption."  A  good  deal  is  said  about 
the  seal  of  God  being  upon  his  people 
in  Ezekiel,  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  in 
the  Revelations,  which  will  do  us  all 
good  to  carefully  read  and  study.  All 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  be- 
liever by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  ungodly  and  from  'the  world 
that  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"  may  be 
put  down  in  one  hand,  and  that  word 
is  holiness — holiness  unto  the  Lord. 
True  Christians  are  sometimes  called 
"saints"  in  derision,  but  all  such  are 
saints  in  deed  and  in  truth,  for  God 
calls  them  so — "saints  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." It  is  not  what  a  man  thinks  of 
himself,  nor  what  others  think  and  say 
of  him,  that  makes  him  a  saint,  but 
what  he  is  and  what  he  does.  To  sanc- 
tify is  to  make  holy,  and  to  set  apart 
such  as  "holy  unto  the  Lord."  A  man 
can  be  holy  only  as  the  spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  him  and  works  in  him,  and 
that  work  is  called  sanctiflcation.  The 
Holy  Spirit  leads  the  believer  to  trust 
in  Jesus  for  pardon,  and  also  to  come, 
again  and  again,  day  by  day,  to  the 
"Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  (sep- 
aration from)  uncleanness;"  and  wash- 
ed therein  he  is  cleansed.  This  work 
is  called  a  "good  work"  (Phil,  i:  6), 
and  it  is  carried  on  or  "performed" 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  progressive  work.  The  be- 
liever has  the  principles  of  holiness 
planted  within  him,  and  they  are  nour- 
ished to  fruitfulness  by  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  Christ,  working  in  him  to  will 
and  to  do  according  to  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  God. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  to  be  a  growth  in  grace.  No 
one  must  deem  himself  absolutely  per- 
fect; he  will  find  and  feel  enough  with- 


in to  make  that  manifest  to  him.  And 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  young  believ- 
er should  doubt  the  reality  of  the  work 
of  God  in  his  heart  because  he  finds  in 
himself  so  much  that  is  contrary  there- 
to. A  tree  may  be  a  living  tree  though 
small  and  weak.  The  oak  sapling  is 
really  an  oak,  though  it  has  not  at- 
tained to  the  size  of  a  large  and  wide- 
spreading  tree.  The  feeblest  should 
not,  therefore,  be  discouraged,  nor 
should  the  strongest  be  self-reliant  and 
high-minded,  but  prayerful  and  con- 
sciously dependent  on  the  God  of  all 
gi  ace. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  if 
grace  dwells  within  us  it  will  be  mani- 
,  fest  outwardly;  hence  the  apostle  gives 
i  what  we  may  term  the  obverse  of  the 
divine   seal,    "And    let    every    one    that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."     This  means  not  only  this  or 
,  that   sin   to   which   we   may  have   been 
addicted    in    our    unrenewed    state,    but 
I  all  sin,  all  that  is  contrary  to  God  and 
.  to   his   word — iniquity   in   toto,    all   ini- 
.  quity.      To  say  that  we  are  holy,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us,  and 
yet  to  walk  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  is 
,  to  practically  give  the  lie  to  our  pro- 
fession.    If  the  heart  has  been  purified 
.  the   hands   will   be   cleansed   from   "all 
!  filthiness  and  naughtiness  of  the  flesh, 
to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
The  Lord  give  to  every  one  of  us  this 
seal  of  our  adoption  and  of  our  inheri- 
tance above.      May  its  character  stand 
out  with  clearness  and  distinctness,  so 
as  to  be  known  and  read  of  all   men. 
Then  shall  our  faith  be  made  manifest 
beyond   works  to  the  praise  and  glory 
use   in    Christ   Jesus    our      Lord. — The 
New  York   Observer. 

Believe  me,  whatever  of  dignity, 
whatever  of  strength,  we  have  in  us, 
will  dignify  and  will  make  strong  the 
labors  of  our  hand;  whatever  littleness 
degrades  our  spirits  will  lessen  them, 
and  drag  them  down.  Whatever  noble 
fire  is  in  our  hearts  will  burn  also  in 
our  work;  whatever  purity  is  ours  will 
chasten  and  exalt  it;  for  as  we  are  so 
our  work  is;  and  what  we  sow  in  our 
lives  that  beyond  a  doubt  we  shall  reap, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  in  the  strengthen- 
ing or  defacing  of  whatever  gifts  have 
fallen  to  our  lot. — Lord  Leighton. 


"A  rose  for  the  living  is  more 

Than      sumptuous  wreaths  to  the 
dead; 

In  filling  love's  infinite  •tore, 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more, 

If  graciously  given  before 

The  hungering  spirit  is  fled — 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 
Than  sumptuous     wreaths  to 
dead." 

— Nixon  Waterman. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses :     Classical,  Scientific,   Literary  and    Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students   for  Occidental   College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental    music   and   the   History   and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


Outside    the   Door.      Luke   xiii: 

Hearers    and    Doers.      James     i: 

Safe  Building.     Eph.  ii:  13-22. 
The  Only  Foundation.   1  Cor.  iii: 


£&unta\>^c(5oo£  Reason. 


THE  TWO  FOUNDATIONS. 
Second  Quarter.  Lesson  I. 

Matthew    vii:  15-29.      April    1,    1906. 
DAILY    READINGS. 

M.  The  'Two  Foundations.  Matt 
vii:  15-23. 

T.  The  Two  Foundations.  Matt,  vii: 
24-29. 

W.  Known  by  Fruit.  Luke  vi:  39- 
45. 

Th. 
24-30. 

F. 
22-27. 

S. 

S. 
9-17. 

The  conclusion  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  easily  recognized  as  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  most  important 
composition  in  human  language.  It  is 
a  solemn,  earnest,  significant  and  con- 
vincing close.  It  gathers  up,  in  prac- 
tical form,  the  fundamental  principles 
and  their  consequences,  previously 
enunciated.  *  *  *  Creed  expresses  it- 
self in  conduct,  faith  and  works. 

The  essential  in  religion  is  doing  the 
will  of  God.  Nowhere  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  profession  and  life  bet- 
ter expregsed,  "In  vain  ye  call 
me  Master  if  ye  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say."  Doing  Jesus' 
sayings  is  not  the  technical  perform- 
ance of  specific  acts.  It  is  the  being  of 
a  certain  temper  of  mind  and  heart 
which  will  on  occasion  express  itself  in 
certain  ways  and  deeds.  Do,  because 
one  is.  *  *  *  It  is  by  this  means  that 
the  conditions  of  permanence  are  met. 
Obedience  to  law  is  obedience  to  God, 
for  law  is  the  expression  of  the  divine 


j  will.  Whoever  is  thus  allied  to  God 
has  his  omnipotence  pledged  for  his 
success.  *  *  *  A  sincere  and  persistent 
purpose  in  life  finds  the  bed-rock  of  the 
divine  will,  and  is  not  content  with 
anything  short  of  it.  It  accepts  no  sub- 
stitute. Finding  the  bed-rock,  it  builds 
on  it.  *  *  *  Strength,  security,  perma- 
nence   are    thus    assured. 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 

The  Campaniles  in  Venice  and  Flor- 
ence were  much  alike,  were  almost  the 
same  height  and  age.  But  without  a 
sign  three  years  ago  last  summer  the 
bell  tower  in  St.  Mark's  Square  crumb- 
led into  a  heap  of  ruin,  while  Giotto's 
tower  still  stands.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  towers  was  a  difference  of 
foundations.  *  *  *  So,  too,  men  look 
alike  until  one  crumbles  inio  moral 
ruin.  Again,  it  is  a  difference  of  foun- 
dation. *  *  *  The  architect  Winstan- 
ley  in  the  erection  of  the  Eddystone 
light  gave  more  attention  to  the  mak- 
ing of  something  picturesque  than  to 
having  the  foundation  secure.  He  paid 
the  penalty  with  his  life,  for  his  ill-an- 
chored structure  was  swept  away  while 
he  was  in  it.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  life  should  be  sound  than  splendid. 
*  *  "The  two  foundations  signify  two 
courses  of  conduct,  which  cannot  by 
any  means  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time.  God  and  Mammon  represent  these 
two  courses  of  conduct,  inimical  in  each 
other. 

There  is  no  room  or  apology  for  hap- 
hazard building.  The  moral  laws  of 
life  are  as  persistent  and  universal  as 
the  physical  laws  of  gravity  and  power 
of  resistance. 

The  word-studies  of  the  paragrapn 
are  especially  interesting.  For  instance, 
the  word  "ravening"  (wolves)  comes 
from  "harpages,"  from  which  "har- 
pies" is  derived.  "Ye  shall  know 
them — "   not   merely   and  barely  know 


— but  fully  and  satisfactorily.  "Profess 
unto  them"  rather  apologetically  "con- 
fess" as  if  he  were  to  say,  "Probably  I 
ought  to  recognize  men  who  have  done 
mighty  deeds  in  my  name,  but  in  fact 
I  do  not."  "I  never  knew  you." 
"Never,  never!"  The  original  is  lively. 
"Descended  the  rain,  came  the  floods, 
blew  the  winds."  "Beat  upon  that 
house,"  "struck"  a  blow  under  which 
the  ;house  crumbled  to  ruins. 


SIMPLE  TRUST. 

I  do  not  know  why  sin  abounds 

Within  this  world  so  fair, 
Why   numerous   discordant  sound* 

Destroy    the    heavenly   airr— 
I  can't  explain  this  thing,  I  inust 
Rely   on   God   in   simple  trust. 

I  do  not  know  why  pain  and  loss 

Oft  fall  unto  my  lot. 
Why  I  must  bear  the  heavy  Cross 

When  I  desire  it  not — 
I  do  not  know,  unless  'tis  Just 
To  teach  my  soul  in  God  to  trust. 

I  know  not  why  the  evil   seems 

Supreme  on  every  hand; 
Why  suffering  flows  in  endless  streams 

I  do  not  understand — 
Solution   comes   not   to   adjust 
These  mysteries.     I  can  but  trust. 

I  do  not  know  why  grief's  dark  cloud 

Bedims  my  sunny  sky, 
The  tear  of  bitterness  allowed 

To  swell   within  my  eye — 
But,  sorrow-stricken  to  the  dust, 
I  will  look  up  to  God  and  trust. 

— F.  F.   Mayer. 
♦ 

An  Irishman  was  painting  his  barn, 
and  was  hurrying  his  work  with  all  his 
strength  and  speed.  "What  are  you  in 
spectator.  "Sure,  I  want  to  get  through 
before  me  paint  runs  out,"  was  the 
reply. — Exchange. 
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The    Searing  JWaehine 
por  Family  Use. 


PEERL1E5SS  PflPHR  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  151  k.  '       Badlands. 

Milh  Allege,  Kalifernia 

The  only  chartered  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  California.  Confers  degrees 
and  presents  its  Alumnae  as  accepted 
candidates  for  graduation  work  at  the 
Universities.  Seminary  course  accred- 
ited, to  the  Universities.  Offers  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  study  of  Mu- 
sic, Art  and  Elocution.  Ideal  climate 
and  grounds.  A  refined  Christian 
heme  for  young  women.  Terms  moder- 
ate. Fortieth  year.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  Mrs.  O.  T.  Mills,  President, 
Mills  College  P.  O.  California.  Spring 
term    opened    January    10,    1906. 

"Good-bye,"   I  said  to  my  conscience — 
"Good-bye  for   aye   and   aye," 

And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly. 
And  turned  my  face  away; 

And   conscience,   smitten   sorely, 
Returned   not   from   that    day. 

But  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grew  weary  of  its  pace; 
And    I     cried,    "Come    back,    my    con- 
science; 
And  I  long  to  see  thy  face." 
But  Conscience  cried,  "I  cannot; 
Remorse  sits   in   my  place." 

— Paul   Laurence   Dunbar. 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


Great  opportunities  seldom  present 
themselves,  but  every  moment  of  every 
hour  of  thy  conscious  life  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  thyself,  which  for 
thee  is  the  best  and  most  necessary 
thing. — Ruskin. 


A  little  girl  who  had  remarked  to  her 
mother  that  she  was  very  nervous,  was 
asked  what  nervousness  meant.  "Why," 
replied  the  little  siren,  "don't  you 
know?  Nervousness  is  being  in  a 
hurry  all  over." 


STOl- AT  THE 


HOTEL  QPAY5T0NE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     AA     fjetafy   Sf 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FUROPPAN    PI    AM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       »-»"Vv  *-w    i-E-ttn. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

.    TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 
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4     Hot  and 

Cold  Baths.                                                                         Excellent  Table,     } 

THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL            ► 

j 

American  and 
ytyontyomery  St.,   Cor. 

European  Plan 
SSusA,   San  jrancisco 

| 

GEO.  WARREN 

HOOPER,   Lessee. 

l 

4    Terms  Moderate. 

Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.     9 
VSFV¥VVVV  V  V  »V%"A 

Important  Notice  to  Ladies    j 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and  ♦ 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper,  » 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at  T 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  \ 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  I 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


1  25  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  par  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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Gbe   Jpra^er  for  (Buioance. 


There  is  no  prayer  more  blessed  and  more  availing 
than  the  simple,  disinterested  prayer  for  guidance. 
There  are  so  many  turns  in  the  road.  Meaning  the 
best,  we  may  so  easily  go  wrong.  If  we  have  a  right 
to  anything  we  have  a  right  to  an  answer  when  we 
plead,  "Show  me  the  way."  It  is  possible  so  to  realize 
the  complexity  of  life  that  all  prayers  pass  for  the  time 
at  least  into  the  cry  to  be  led.  Is  this  prayer 
answered?  Yes,  assuredly,  but  often  not  answered  as 
we  thought  it  might  be.  There  may  be  those  who  al- 
ways understand  the  reason  of  God's  dealings  with 
them.  There  may  be  those  who  can  turn  back  and 
think  of  every  difficulty  and  every  crisis,  and  assure 
themselves  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
were  visible  when  they  sought  them.  Rut  there  are 
many  who  think  they  see  that,  if  at  this  point  and  that 
they  had  made  another  choice,  they  would  have  had 
much  more  sunshine  and  much  more  peace.  They  see 
this  great  game  and  conflict  of  life  go  by  them,  and 
they  are  left  in  a  corner  unheeded.  They  have  been 
kept  from  the  soiled  and  shiny  path  of  the  passions, 
but  they  are  over-shadowed  by  trials  and  troubles. 
They  wrestle  with  hardness  and  poverty,  and  yet  they 
have  done  their  best.  Were  they  guided?  The 
answer  is  that  often  and  often  the  fact  of  God's  guid- 
ance does  not  become  plain  until  years  of  pain  and 
disappointment  have  passed  away.  Suddenly,  it  may 
be,  a  light  flashes  on  the  darkness  of  past  and  present. 
We  see  in  a  moment  that  if  we  had  gone  down  that 
path  we  should  have  missed  the  consecration  and 
crown  of  existence.  This  road  which  has  been  so 
rough  has  led  us  to  a  summit  from  which  we  can  look 
round  and  know  that  we  do  not  miss  the  way— that, 
darkling  we  are  led  all  the  while.  Often  the  summit  is 
not  one  of  worldly  triumph.  It  is  far  better  than  that. 
Tt  is  a  nearer  approach  to  God.  We  have  found  in  the 
way  of  unwelcome  duty  a  true  communion  with  Christ. 
— W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  in  "The  Garden  of  Nuts." 
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REVIVALS       ARE       OF       RELIGIOUS 
VALUE. 

Rev.  Wentworth  F.  Stuart,  D.D. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  there  Is 
more  harm  than  good  beside  a  vast 
waste  of  forces  in  what  is  commonly 
called  a  revival  of  religion,  both  in  its 
tendencies  and  in  the  character  of  its 
results.  It  is  declared  that  its  emo- 
tional and  mechanical  processes  pro- 
duce a  class  of  Christians  that  reflect 
anything  but  credit  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  and  that  the  necessity  for  such 
movements  are  also  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  weakness  of   Christianity. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that 
genuine  revivals  of  religion  are  not  the 
result  of  emotionalism  merely,  nor  of 
mechanical  operations.  Genuine  re- 
vivals are  not  gotten  up,  not  manufac- 
tured nor  manipulated.  The  come  down 
from  above,  are  spiritually  generated, 
and  divinely  directed;  and,  moreover, 
whatever  weakness  may  attach  to  revi- 
val movements  through  results  in  men 
and  women  without  character  who  are 
gathered  in,  making  constant  excuse 
and  apology  necessary  upon  the  part  of 
the  Church,  yet  every  unbiased  person 
will  admit  these  people  to  be  infinitely 
better  on  the  whole  than  they  would 
have  been  but  for  the  grace  of  God  that 
has  thus  far  reached  to  save  them. 

But  beyond  this  is  that  splen- 
did defense  of  revivals  of  reli- 
gion which  everywhere  appears  in 
the  conversion  of  men  and  women, 
the  direct  fruit  of  revivals,  who 
become  pillars  in  the  Church  of  Christ; 
scarcely  can  a  Christian  Church  be 
found  in  which  a  goodly  number  of  its 
strongest  and  most  influential  men  are 
not  the  products  of  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion; and  still  further  it  must  be  ad- 
try  at  large,  or  in  a  given  community, 


have  invariably  worked  a  new  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  a  new  era  in 
the    standards    of    righteousness. 

There  is  more  or  less  destruction  con- 
nected with  the  breaking  forth  of  re- 
vivals of  religion,  whether  by  that 
spontaneous  movement  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  unseen  hand  breaks 
up  the  fallow  ground  and  opens  the 
windows  of  blessing  in  flood-like  fash- 
ion, or  by  such  organized  effort  as 
Christian  churches  bring  about  now 
and  then  under  earnest  leadership  and 
with  profound  passion  of  service;  we 
are  aware  that  there  is  with  such 
movements  more  or  less  danger  of  un- 
balanced enthusiasm  amounting  to  ec- 
centricity, some  loss  of  the  finer  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  some 
small  measure  of  destruction;  never- 
theless so  surely  as  the  springtime  can 
not  break  from  the  rigid  embrace  of 
winter's  snows  and  frost  without  some 
devastation,  yet  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
have  springtime  even  with  flood  and 
avalanche,  for  slowly,  but  surely,  out 
of  it  will  rise  the  perfection  and  or- 
derliness of  flowers,  fruit,  and  summer- 
time. So  revivals  of  religion  may  be 
accompanied  by  features  radical,  rev- 
olutionary and  apparently  destructive; 
yet  if  they  are  genuine  and  of  God  the 
indifferent  world  will  break  forth  from 
(he  fog  of  doubt  and  the  embrace  of 
sin,  and  there  will  follow,  in  spite  of 
al]  destructive  effects,  much  fruit  to 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  advance- 
ment of  His  kingdom. — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


LIFE'S   SIGNIFICANCE. 

Taken  by  itself,  your  life  is  certainly 
a  very  insignificant  affair;  but  placed 
as  you  happen  to  be  placed,  in  the  kind 
of  a  universe  which  God  has  happened 
to  make,  your  life  becomes  of  infinite 
importance.  For  God  has  chosen  to 
work  out  his  designs,  not  in  spite  of 
you,  but  through  you;  and  where  you 
fail,  he  halts.  Almighty  God  needs  you. 
You  are  not  your  own,  either  to  be  in- 
significant or  great,  but  you  are  in  the 
service  of  that  which  is  greater  than 
yourself,  and  that  service  touches  your 
life  with  its  own  greatness.  It  is  as 
though  you  were  a  light-house  keeper 
set  to  do  your  duty  on  your  bare  rock. 
Can  any  life  be  more  unpraised  or  in- 
significant? Why  sit  through  the  weary 
nights  to  keep  your  flame  alive?  Why 
not  sleep  on,  all  unobserved,  and  let 
your  little  light  go  out?  Because  it  is 
not  your  light, — that  is  the  point.  You 
are  not  its  owner,  you  are  its  keeper. 
That  is  your  name.  You  are  a  light- 
keeper.  You  are  set  there  with  this 
as  your  trust.  The  great  design  of  the 
I  Power  you  serve  takes  you  thus  out  of 
,  your  insignificance. — Francis  G.  Pea- 
body. 


He  that  has  a  pure  heart  will  never 
cease  to  pray;  and  he  who  will  be  con- 
stant in  prayer  shall  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  pure  heart. — La  Combe. 


By  seeking  myself  I  lost  myself,  but 
j  in  seeking  Thee  only  I  found  both  my- 
Iself  and  Thee. — Thomas   a  Kempis. 
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THE  CHURCH   AND  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

A  radical  friend  likes  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
church  of  today  is  a  failure  because  it  does  not  reach 
the  laboring  classes.  Such  opinions  are  common 
enough  in  current  discussions.  But  they  seldom  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  problem.  It  is  true  the  church  needs 
always  to  exercise  a  jealous  care  that  its  service  be 
given  without  distinction  to  all  men  according  to  their 
need  ;  that  its  doors  be  opened  widely  to  all  who  choose 
to  enter  in ;  that  its  fellowship  be  as  free  and  as  loving 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  There  are  exceptions,  to 
be  sure ;  but  in  general  the  church  of  today  is  not  un- 
mindful of  these  responsibilities.  It  is  not  careless  of 
its  duty  toward  any  group  of  men ;  it  does  not  bestow 
peculiar  favor  upon  any. 

At  bottom  the  problem  of  the  church  and  the  work- 
ingman  rests  not  on  the  failure  of  the  church  to  meet  a 
practical  demand,  but  upon  a  radical  conflict  of  ideals. 
The  ruling  ideals  of  the  world  of  industry  and  trade, 
whether  among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor,  are  mater- 
ialistic and  essentially  selfish.  The  ideals  of  Christ- 
ianity,— ideals  embodied  not  wholly  in  an  inadequate 
way  in  the  church  of  Christ, — are  spiritual  and  unsel- 
fish. The  laboring  classes  are  entirely  right  in  desir- 
ing a  betterment  of  their  material  condition,  in  work- 
ing for  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  And 
the  church  can  render  a  Christlike  service  by  helping 
the  workingman  to  rise  to  better  things.  The  church 
does  not  forget  this  constant  challenge  to  its  conse- 
crated service. 

But  after  all  the  church  cannot  give  itself  mainly 
even  to  so  good  a  work  as  material  betterment.  It 
cannot  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  benevolent  association. 
It  must  stand  always  for  the  deeper  needs  of  the  spirit 
which  transcend  all  material  needs.  It  must  preach 
the  Gospel  to  men, — the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  faith 
and  love.  Its  activity  in  other  things  must  be  justified 
by  the  fruit  it  bears  in  consecrated  christian  lives.  The 
church  must  go  to  the  workingman,  but  it  must  carry 
to  hfiE  that  w'siich  it  is  commissioned  to  carry.  If  it 
carries  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand,  it  must  carry  the 
message  of  the  Christ  in  the  other.  If  the  working- 
man  takes  the  loaf  and  not  the  message,  the  church  has 
rendered  a  useful  social  service,  but  it  has  not  realized 
its  final  reason  for  being. 

If  the  workingman  or  any  other  man  finds  himself 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  church,  is  it  not  because  he 
has  no  conscious  need  of  that  which  the  church  has  to 
give?     A  wise  old  English  divine  has  said  that  men 


reject  the  theory  of  Christianity  because  they  dislike 
the  practice.  The  saying  is  pertinent  today.  Any 
man  who  really  wants  to  follow  the  Christ  will  not  find 
himself  a  stranger  in  the  church.  Thousands  of 
christian  workingmen  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  it.  In 
the  church,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  they  find  the 
satisfaction  of  their  spiritual  desires.  It  is  not  for  men 
on  the  outside  to  say  what  the  church  can  or  cannot  do 
for  the  workingman.  It  is  for  these  christian  working- 
men  who  are  in  the  church  and  help  to  make  it,  in  deed 
as  in  creed,  the  helping  hand  of  God  to  all  who  would 

live  in  the  spirit. 

» 

"Our  pastor  has  the  faculty  for  saying  the  appropri- 
ate thing  on  all  occasions,"  remarked  a  lady  member  of 
one  of  our  churches  hereabouts  recently.  That  is 
characteristic  of  our  pastor  also  remarked  another 
lady,  a  member  of  another  church;  and  that  is  just 
what  I  have  noticed  also  in  our  pastor  ever  since  he  has 
been  with  us  remarked  a  third  lady,  whose  membership 
was  in  yet  another  church.  Knowing  each  of  these 
pastors  we  shall  not  dispute  with  these  ladies  over  this 
matter,  but  hereby  congratulate  each  one  of  them  in 
that  their  assertions  cannot  be  gainsayed.  Fortunate 
is  the  man  who  is  so  constituted  and  gifted,  and  fortu- 
nate the  church  that  has  such  an  one  as  pastor! 


It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  World's  Sun- 
day-school Convention  next  year  is  to  be  held  in  Rome. 
That  city  has  ever  been  the  stronghold  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  There,  under  the  shadows  of  the  Vatican, 
that  magnificent  assemblage  of  religious  edifices,  and 
at  the  seat  of  papal  authority  and  power,  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  religious  bodies  of  the  world 
will  convene  in  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  We 
wonder  what  the  the  attitude  of  the  Pope  will  be  on 
that  occasion.  There  are  reasons  for  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  such  as  to  increase  hope  to  those  who  look 
with  eager  anticipation  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
great  barriers  separating  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  will  be  broken  down.  Such  indications 
are  only  slight  now.  But  this  is  God's  world,  not 
man's. 


Frequently  in  the  past  we  have  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  what  seems  very  evident  to  us  that  the 
races  despised  by  not  a  few  of  our  people  indicate  that 
they  possess  qualities  which  promise1 'to  place  them  in 
time  among  the  dominant  peoples  of  the  world.     The 
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press  dispatches  a  few  clays  ago  stated  that  a  Chinese 
boy,  seventeen  years  old,  had  won  highest  honors  in  a 
debate  on  co-education  at  Columbia  University.  Such 
incidents  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  we  as  a  nation  shall  need  to  be  looking  ere 
long  to  our  laurels.  We  presume  that  there  are 
persons  who  would  regard  as  horrid  the  thought  that 
the  Orientals  should  ever  ascend  to  supremacy  over 
our  own  people.  We  do  not  predict  that  this  will  ever 
be  the  case.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  in  that  civilization 
which  he  has  given  to  man  to  work  out  upon  the  earth 
the  ascendency  will  finally  be  unto  those  who  are  fit 
for  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  principle  of  the 
•survival  of  the  fittest  will  operate. 


tM  QR^iflftouB  TEonb. 


The  announcement  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Jcjhn 
Willis  Baer,  president-elect  of  Occidental  College,  that 
an  Eastern  friend  of  education  will  give  an  additional 
$25,000  to  the  college  endowment  if  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  floating  debt  shall  be  secured.  An 
effort  will  begin  at  once  to  raise  $25,000  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  some  needed  improvements. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Malcolm  J.  McLeod,  the  popular  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pasadena,  has 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Church  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  is  feared  in  Pasa- 
dena that  Dr.  McLeod  will  accept  the  call.  However, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  his  church  at  Pasadena  is  report- 
ed as  saying  that  he  is  confident  that  he  will  remain 
in  Pasadena.  It  seems  that  Dr.  McLeod  when  ap- 
proached a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  St.  Paul  people  gave 
assurance  that  he  would  go  and  look  the  field  over. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  only  this 
and  nothing  more.  All  who  know  Dr.  McLeod  are 
anxious  to  keep  him  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Torrey-Alexander  evangelistic  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  have  been  drawing  larg;  crowds  and 
much  good  has  been  done  by  them.  Many  pastors 
have  been  aroused  to  that  personal  effort  which  is  so 
necessary  nowadays  if  people  are  to  be  reached  and 
there  is  much  fruitage.  In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Alexander,  through  his  siiw'"-  lv  s  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  work.  Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  who 
is  pastor  of  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, says  that  his  people  never  before  worked  to  win 
souls  to  Christ  as  they  have  been  working  in  these 
meetings,  and  that  never  before  were  s  )  many  persons 
coming  to  him  to  find  the  way  of  the  abundant  life. 
What  was  accomplished  in  Toronto  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  Philadelphia  is  an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  later  in  San  Francisco  if  our 
churches  will  have  "a  mind  to  work." 

The  introductory  lecture  by  President  Tucker  of 
Dartmouth  in  the  Earl  Lectureship  of  Pacific  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening.  It 
was  on  "The" Time  Element  in  Christianity:  the  Mod- 
ern World."  Among  the  thoughts  were:  Christianity 
deals  with  man  as  a  subject  of  progress,  whatever  the 
causes  of  progress.  The  modern  world  is  more  Chris- 
tian than  the  world  has  been  at  any  other  time,  but  it 
is  less  the  immediate  product  of  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  for  the  individual  soul  on  its  way 
through  this  world,  but  it  is  a  religion  in  residence 


also ;  it  is  interested  in  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  Primitive  and  mediaeval 
Christianity  abide  in  the  Christian  consciousness. 
There  are  no  disconnections  in  history.  Yet  there  is 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  past  and  that  of  the 
present  a  separateness  which  explains  its  self-reliance 
and  its  self-sufficiency.  Modern  Christianity  is  new  in 
its  absorbing  interest  in  things  human.  Among 
the  modern  world  characteristics  are :  the  trans- 
fer of  thought  and  inquiry  from  the  super- 
natural to  the  natural.  A  growing  alliance  of  man 
with  the  powers  of  nature.  The  subordination  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  The  subordination  ot  the 
individual.  President  Tucker  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  next  great  revival  will  come  through 
the  ability  which  it  will  finally  manifest  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  which  now  confront  it  in  and 
through  organized  labor. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Silcox  of  Toronto,  Canada,  said  re- 
cently in  a  letter  to  a  California  friend  that  some  of  the 
greatest  preaching  ever  heard  by  him  along  evangelis- 
tic lines  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  who  was 
in  Toronto  a  few  days  not  long  ago.  "It  gets  hold  of 
your  heart,  and  grips  your  conscience,  and  influences 
your  imagination,  and  drives  you  to  your  knees  in 
penitence  and  prayer."  Writing  of  his  own  work  Dr. 
Silcox  says  that  he  has  a  big  problem  and  a  heavy  bur- 
den in  the  Bond  Street  Church  of  Toronto.  It  is  a 
down-town  church,  and  has  a  debt  of  $30,000.  When 
Dr.  Silcox  took  charge  the  church  was  reported  to 
have  a  membership  of  746.  Revision  of  the  roll  and 
diligent  search  gives  them  about  250  that  can  be  relied 
on.  The  church  auditorium  will  seat  nbout  1,600,  and 
Dr.  Silcox  has  an  evening  attendance  which  fills  it. 
but  he  writes  that  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  city  it  is  thought  that  the  work  cannot  be 
continued.  Of  Congregationalism  in  general  in  Can- 
ada Dr.  Silcox  says  it  is  very  weak,  and  he  adds:  "It 
will  be  a  good  thing  when  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Congregationalists  of  Canada  unite  in  one  church. 
The  meeting  held  here  last  December  was  a  remark- 
able one.  It  surprised  itself  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  accepted  the  doctrinal  statement.  The  de- 
tails of  organization  may  take  a  few  years  to  work  out, 
but  the  union  idea  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with 
the  people.  I  am  glad  that  the  meeting  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  other  day  was  so  favorable  to  union.  It  is 
worth  working  for." 

This  is  a  day  of  opportunity  on  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field  and  all  around  the  world  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  constantly  gaining  many  adherents.  We 
quote  from  a  letter  received  recently  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McAfee  of  Berkeley,  showing  how  th>  missionary 
work  in  Korea  is  progressing:  "The  first  fifteen  days 
of  the  Korean  new  year  (Feb.  1-15)  are  special  holi- 
days, set  aside  for  perfect  rest.  The  Christians  all  over 
the  land  in  council  meeting  last  fall  decided  to  spend 
this  time  in  special  effort  for  reaching:  the  heathen,  so 
that  all  denominations  have  been  rejoicing  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  working.  Here 
in  Pyeng  Yang  we  have  been  wonderfully  blessed. 
The  city  was  divided  between  the  Methodists  and  our- 
selves, they  having  about  one-fourth  of  the  territory 
to  work.  We  missionaries  met  daily  at  the  noon  hour 
in  prayer  and  how  God  has  answered  us!  We  had 
thought  that  we  might  have  four  or  five  hundred  new 
believers,  but  thus  far  in  the  meetings  our  own  church- 
es report  over  1,000,  mostly  men,  who  have  decided  to 
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believe.  We  have  had  meetings  every  morning  in 
different  places,  studying  the  Bible  in  personal  work- 
ers' classes.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  Presbyterians 
have  been  meeting  in  the  large  Central  church,  and 
after  prayer,  some  three  or  four  hundred  started  out 
with  printed  circulars,  two  by  two,  all  over  the  city. 
They  go  from  house  to  house  and  in  the  spirit  of  pray- 
er. Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  real  revival?  They 
are  so  simple  in  their  faith,  these  Christians.  "Why," 
said  one  a  dav  or  so  ago,  "it  is  a  sin  not  to  believe  God, 
for  he  speaks  the  truth  and  he  told  so  ;\d  so. '  We 
are  all  pupils  here  and  these  people  with  nothing  but 
the  simple  gospel  to  feed  upon  are  our  teachers.  Two 
new  churches  have  been  set  off  from  the  Central 
church.  One  was  set  off  over  a  year  ago  One  of  these 
will  have  a  membership  of  150  to  200,  while  the  other 
one  has  400  to  500  and  the  Central  church  has  over 
1,000  members.  We  cannot  but  praise  God."  This  is 
one  only  of  many  testimonies  coming  from  the  foreign 
field  showing  that  there  is  good  ground  in  all  those 
lands  now  for  the  sowing  of  the  gospel  seed,  and  that 
where  it  is  faithfully  sown  it  is  bringing  forth  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 


£be  paragraph  Club 


Stray  Thoughts  on  Moral  Education.  ' 

The  water  has  carved  the  land  with  its  liquid  tools 
through  all  ages  in  obedience  to  the  moon  and  wind 
and  gravitation.  It  has  left  a,  wonderful  record  of  its 
work  in  the-solid  rock  and  the  shape  of  the  earth.  But 
the  water  only  obeyed  the  lawi;  the. products  were  un- 
intentional. It  it  true  that  the  greatest  results  in 
human  affairs  are  unintentional  by-products  of  activ- 
ity? Men  could  hardly  be  induced  to  work  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  good.  But  the  general  effect  of  work 
is  favorable  to  morality.  Character  itself  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  by-product  of  innocent  activity.  The 
common  things  that  occupy  the  people's  hands  and 
minds  have  more  power  over  morals  than  we  give 
them  credit  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  drudgery 
is  lifted  from  the  children's  little  backs  the  moral  value 
of  labor  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

I  think  history  proves  that  moral  teaching  cannot 
save  a  people  once  corrupted.  In  such  times  "virtue 
is  a  sentence  of  death."  When  Italy  got  into  that 
condition,  Savonarola  preached  righteousness,  was 
burned  to  death,  and  his  ashes  were  scattered  on  the 
water;  but  Machiavelli,  the  moral  imbecile,  was  left  to 
preach  immorality,  practice  personal  vice,  and  die  of 
an  overdose  of  castor-oil.  Men  forgot  how  to  fight  or 
work  or  pray.  Nothing  but  bitter  calamity  could 
make  a  new  soil  for  public  and  domestic  virtue  to  grow 
in;  and  it  came  in  a  whirlwind. 


Church  Bells  and  their  Ministry. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  our  American  Christian- 
ity fails  to  re-echo  the  Gospel  note  is  in  the  tone  of  its 
church  bells.  Harsh,  discordant  tones  float  from  our 
village  steeples  over  hill  and  plain,  rasping  the  air  and 
contradicting  at  every  stroke  with  their  dismal  dong 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  our  cities 
even,  where  there  are  some  fine  bells,  no  thought,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  given  to  harmonizing  them,  so  that  in 
the  discordant  clang  may  be  heard  all  too  clearly  the 
rival  and  dissentient  claims  of  a  denominational  rival- 


ry which  is  now  happily  showing  many  signs  of  dis- 
appearing. 

But  even  the  worst  and  most  doleful  of  church 
bells  is  to  my  ears  sweet,  when  contrasted  with  the 
painful  silence  which  reigns  in  some  of  our  Christian 
communities  on  the  Coast  at  the  Sunday  morning 
hour,  when  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  seems  so  much 
a  part  of  the  established  Christian  order,  that  to  miss 
it  is  like  missing  the  song  of  birds  in  the  Spring,  and 
leaves  a  void  in  one's  life.  That  a  city  like  Berkeley, 
of  all  places,  a  city  of  homes  and  schools  and  churches, 
justly  proud  of  its  enlightenment  and  influence,  should 
be  as  voiceless  of  a  Sunday  morning  and  evening  as  if 
it  were  a  pagan  community,  with  no  audible  summons 
to  the  worship  of  God, — this  is  more  than  a  discredit 
to  the  people  and  the  churches.  Into  the  noise  of  the 
clanging  locomotives,  the  rumble  of  electric  cars,  and 
the  thumpings  and  spasms  of  automobiles,  is  it  not 
time  that  Berkeley  steeples  should  drop  some  of  the 
calm  soothing  music  of  harmonious  church  bells? 


The  Value  of  By-Laws. 

I  am  not  among  the  admirers  of  those  independent 
people  who  refuse  to  commit  themselves  to  a  cause,  to 
make  resolutions  on  New  Year's  clay,  to  sign  pledges  or 
agreements,  or  in  general  to  admit  that  they  need  any 
other  guidance  than  that  of  the  particular  moment 
when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  act.  Such  persons 
suggest  to  me  an  organization  without  by-laws.  No 
order  of  business  determined, — no  rules  of  order  pre- 
scribed, but  everything  left  to  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  To  a  right-minded  man  such  a  thing  is  in- 
tolerable. 

For  myself,  I  need  by-laws.  Their  value  for  the 
individual  is  the  same  as  for  a  society, — that  questions 
of  fundamental  importance  may  be  decided  upon  some 
principle  agreed  upon  in  advance,  and  not  left  to  the 
chances  of  particular  occasions.  I  need  one  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  day,  that  I  may  know  when  to 
get  out  of  bed.  If  I  waited  for  my  feelings  on  each 
separate  morning,  to  decide  my  hour  of  rising,  I  fear 
my  work  would  suffer  very  seriously.  Another  by- 
law is  equally  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  I 
may  know  when  I  go  to  bed.  Some  of  my  friends 
who  have  no  by-law  of  this  character  are  already,  I  am 
convinced,  well  on  the  way  toward  nervous  prostra- 
tion. I  shall  be  protected  from  it  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  sleeping  at  least  eight  and  a  half  hours  in 
twenty-four.  A  similar  by-law -is  needed  for  Sunday. 
All  religious  questions  of  the  Sabbath  put  aside,  the 
freedom  from  usual  labor  on  Sunday  I  find  to  be  the 
salvation  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  If,  like  many  of 
my  friends,  I  waited  until  Sunday  morning  to  see 
whether  I  could  really  afford  to  put  aside  my  work 
completely,  I  should  never  do  it  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  But  having  a  by-law  on  the  subject.  I  close 
my  desk  on  Saturday  night,  and  am  entirely  free  from 
the  problem  of  the  undecided. 

The  same  principle  runs  all  through  life.  Take 
the  giving  of  money,  for  example.  How  easv  to  make 
one's  weekly  gift  to  the  church,  if  the  budget  for  that 
purpose  has  been  decided  in  advance  !  How  very  hard 
to  do  it,  if  one  lets  it  depend  on  how  rich  one  feels  after 
having  footed  up  the  week's  expenses!  Of  course 
there  is  a  danger  in  all  this — that  one  shall  become 
mechanical,  obstinate,  and  "set  in  his  way."  But  if 
the  by-laws  are  subject  to  amendment  after  proper 
discussion,  the  danger  is  not  serious.    The  point  is 
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that  they  shall  not  be  swept  away  because  of  the  feel- 
ing of  any  particular  moment. 

Matthew   Arnold    stated    my   principles   when   he 
said  : 

"We  cannot  kindle  when'  we  will 

The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still — 

In  mystery  the  soul  abides; 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled." 
The  moment  of  temptation,  of  indolence,  of  pressure  of 
work,  of  selfish  temporal  concern,  is  not  an  "hour  of 
insight;"   we   cannot   determine   on   lines   of   conduct 
then  ;  but  we  can  resolutely  pursue  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  right  and  resolved  upon  steadfastly. 

"As  God  Wills." 

The  loyal  submission  of  the  way  of  one's  life  to 
God  means  much  in  any  case ;  but  I  wonder  if  it  does 
not  stand  for  most  when  the  way  has  been  traversed 
and  the  possibilities  are  all  behind  one.  Looking  to- 
ward the  future,  spanned  as  it  always  is  by  the  beckon- 
ing rainbow  of  hope,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
all  his  paths  are  peace.  The  great  aspirations  of  the 
J^oul  are  their  own  pledges  of  fulfillment.  One  never 
doubts  he  will  receive  what  he  so  deeply  needs  and 
longs  for.  He  sees  the  will  of  God  in  and  through  his 
own  will,  and  it  is  easy  to  pledge  obedience. 

The  test  comes  when  we  reach  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  the  choices  of  God  no  longer  march  hand  in 
hand  with  our  own  choices;  when  hidden  foes  arise 
along  the  path  and  drive  us  back  from  the  course  we 
have  marked  out  for  ourselves.  Every  such  rebuff  is 
a  trial  of  the  life  that  is  in  us,  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
not.  And  we  are  not  long  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
we  dare  lift  our  faces  to  the  stars  and  pray  the  ultimate 
prayer  of  the  human  soul:  "Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done."  There  is  no  shamming  in  this  prayer.  It  is 
true  or  it  is  not  true.  It  cannot  be  the  feeble  but 
defiant  cry  of  a  slavish  submission;  it  will  always  be 
the  utterance  of  a  filial  love  which,  however  baffled  and 
subdued,  is  yet  filled  with  serene  trust  and  peace. 

Is  it  possible  that  one  shall  pass  through  life  miss- 
ing the  things  he  sets  his  heart  upon,  seeing  them  al- 
ways as  a  flying  goal  just  beyond  his  reach,  coming  to 
the  end  with  only  the  memory  of  a  blessed  dream,  and 
yet  be  able  to  see  in  it  all  the  holy  and  gracious  Will 
of  God  ?  I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  I  have  not 
lived  long  enough.  But  I  know  men  and  women  who 
seem  to  me  to  have  attained  even  unto  this  rest.  They 
are  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  sainthood  made  possible 
when  the  heart  of  man  submits  its  ways  unto  the 
Eternal  Goodness. 


The  British  empire  census  shows  that  the 
empire  consists  of  an  approximate  area  of  11,908,378 
square  miles,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  entire  land 
area  of  the  world.  The  population  is  about  400,000,- 
000,  of  whom  54,000,000  are  whites.  The  population 
roughly  is  distributed  as  follows:  Asia,  300,000,000: 
Africa,  43,000,000;  Europe,  42,000,000;  America,  7,500,- 
000;  Australasia,  5,000,000.  The  most  populous  city 
after  London  is  Calcutta.  The  relative  power  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  much  great- 
er even  than  its  vast  empire  and  population  would 
indicate.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  its  world-wide  com- 
merce and  to  its  immense  navy  created  to  protect  that 
commerce. 


(gUdtfts  fxem  Z$tu  0**s. 

Aloha. 
California  Courage  in  Storm. 
Alas,  there  is  not  as  much  of  it  for  church  and 
prayer-meeting  as  there  might  be!  This  is  the  only 
country  Aloha  ever  lived  in  where  "meeting  is  off"  if 
the  rain  comes.  If  tain  always  meant  family  recog- 
nition of  it  as  heaven's  great  boon,  and  special  praise 
at  family  altars,  the  technical  prayer-meeting  might  be 
left  for  a  bright  evening  without  shame.  Our  pastor 
reminds  us  to  be  thankful  at  home.  A  happy  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  this  winter  in  having  two  neigh- 
borhood prayer-meetings  on  three  moonless  nights  and 
a  rally  at  the  church  the  night  of  the  full  moon.  It  has 
worked  well.  There  has  been  some  pleasant  and  lov- 
ing emulation  as  to  which  district  should  have  the 
larger  attendance.  Out  Farmer's  Telephone  has  been 
used  to  exchange  Scripture  verses  and  greetings  and 
laymen  have  had.  unwonted  share  in  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  social  prayer.  A  distinct  result  has  been 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  usual  prayer-meeting 
attendance.  Now  comes  the  test  of  summer  work  arid 
autumn  harvest. 

But  the  Blossom  Festival  has  sway  "weather  or 
no."  Not  of  course  so  large  an  attendance  as  on  the 
perfect,  day  but  enough  to  demonstrate  the  appeal  of 
the  blossoms  and  the  delight  of  people  in  a  genuine 
country  festival. 

Its  religiousness  gives  it  favor  with  many. 
Though  the  rain  drove  the  crowd  to  stand  in  the  school 
hall  arid  then  over  to  the  comfortable  seats  of  the 
church  there  was  no  diminution  of  thankfulness,  of 
patriotism,  of  soug,  or  of  fun.  We  could  not  buy  a 
chicken  pie  at  evening.  The  ladies  had  no  left  over 
dinners.  The  little  church  on  the  hill  was  crowded 
for  lunch. 

The  youngsters  ran  and  jumped  through  their  long 
athletic  program  with  uncomplaining  glee.  Nearly  a 
hundred  came  in  the  trains  from  the  city.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  our 
guests. 

The  reflex  influence  of  the  Festival  is  fine.  Our 
boys  and  girls  practice  hospitality  to  strangers  in 
graceful  way ;  our  citizens  combine  for  a  public  good. 
Congress  Springs  hospitality  was  never  more  ap- 
preciated. Mrs.  L.  M.  Howard  wrote  for  us  a  choice 
song  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "There  shall  be  showers 
of  blessing."     It  was  as  follows : 

This  is  the   Fete    Day  of   Blossoms 
So  famed  in  story  and  song 
When  Nature  of  treasures  is  lavish, 
And  Beauty  reigns  the  day  long. 

Chorus 
Billows,  billows  of  blossoms, 
Billows  of  blossoms  so  sweet        , 
Sunshine  and  fragrance  and  beauty 
At  the  Fete  of  Blossoms  meet. 

Mountains  of  opal  and  purple,  1 

Magic  of  streamlet  and  sky, 
Orchards  of  blossoming  fragrance 
With  emerald  meadows  vie. 
Chorus 

Glory  of  upland  and  lowland 
Enchantment  of  blossoms  white, 
With    balmy    health-giving    breezes, 
1      Make  a  Fete  Day  of  Delight. 
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"In  His  Name"  Brethren! 

I  do  not  want  to  wear  out  weary  brethren  and  de- 
voted sisters  whose  heart  strings  are  strained  by  the 
strenuous  life  we  live  even  in  this  sunny  land.  But  a 
great  opportunity  presents  itself  to  help  right  a  great 
wrong.  It  is  not  rhetoric  but  pitiful  fact  that  of  our 
California  Indians,  ten  thousand  are  probably  the  most 
wretched  sufferers  under  the  banner  of  our  country. 
The  criminal  chain-gang  in  the  South  are  fed  if  they 
are  chained.  The  bloody  Moros  in  the  Philippines 
have  choice  land  to  till  and  food  to  «at.  At  Crescent 
City  in  Del  Norte  county,  a  band  of  Indians  camp  on 
sea-shore  sands  where  white  man's  greed  confines  them 
and  whence  they  work  terrible  revenge  by  lust  and 
sin  and  shame.  Near  Colusa,  in  Colusa  county,  they 
camp  in  a  grave-yard  and  drink  from  a  well  sunk  amid 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors.     True! 

In  other  places  they  are  shut  out  from  picking 
acorns,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  hogs  from  wonted 
food.  Rejoice  that  the  agitation  led  by  the  Northern 
California  Indian  Association  has  brought  a  small  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  for  investigation.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Kelsey  of  San  Jose  have  been  sent  for  by 
the  committee  of  Indian  affairs  and  are  now  pleading 
that  Congress  buy  these  red  brethren  modest  land 
allotments,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  until  they  shall 
learn  to  hold  them  themselves.  It  is  tardy  justice. 
The  address  of  these  unselfish  workers  is  No.  4  B 
street,  N.  E.  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  can  give  them 
any  re-inforcement  it  will  be  a  Christlike  work  to  do  so. 
Pray  for  them.  Pray  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  prayer- 
room  for  this  specific  matter.  Write  Senators  Perkins 
and  Flint  to  make  the  removal  of  this  great  state  shame 
a  matter  of  first  attention.  Urge  the  attention  of  your 
Congressmen. 

Save  your  children  blushes  for  the  Golden  State. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF   CHINA. 

I.  M.  Condit,  D.  D. 

In  the  transition  state  through  which  China  is  pass- 
ing there  is  without  question  a  very  deep  feeling  of 
unrest.  The  more  she  awakens  to  a  sense  of  her  true 
standing  among  the  nations  of  earth,  the  more  dis- 
satisfied does  she  become  with  her  present  condition. 
It  is  not  an  anti-foreign  sentiment  that  is  now  stirring 
China.  Some  agitators  for  their  own  selfish  ends  may 
be  trying  to  incite  an  anti-foreign  feeling,  but  rulers 
and  people  alike  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the  outside 
world ;  and  all  rumors  of  war  with  our  country  or  any 
other,  are  utterly  without  foundation.  China  has 
enough  to  do  at  present  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Neither  is  China's  struggle  to-day  for  a  return  to 
her  old  ways,  but  it  is  rather  the  ferment  arising  from 
the  working  of  the  leaven  of  a  new  civilization.  It  is 
not  the  death  struggle  of  a  dying  nation,  but  the  signs 
of  a  new  life  of  national  consciousness  to  which  she 
has  awakened.  All  China  now  feels  the  need  of  re- 
form, and  her  agitation  is  more  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  best  means. 

There  seem  to  be  three  classes  of  reformers.  The 
smaller  one  is  that  of  the  Conservatives  who  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  They  are  afraid  of  too  rapid  and 
radical  reform,  and  wish  to  move  forward  at  a  slower 
and  surer  pace.  The  second  class  is  the  Reform  So- 
ciety movement,  to  which  a  large  following  of  the 
Chinese  in  our  country  belong.     They  seek  to  place 


the  former  Emperor,  Kwong  Sii,  again  on  the  throne, 
and  under  his  leadership  to  push  reform  in  every  di- 
rection. The  third  party  is  one  not  of  evolution  but 
of  revolution.  Mr.  Conger,  so  long  our  efficient  min- 
ister in  China,  asserts  that  "The  trouble  now  will  be  a 
great  struggle  within  the  Empire — a  battle  of  the 
popular  majority  against  the  dynastic  minority." 
Some  of  our  most  intelligent  missionaries  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  strong  spirit  of  revolution  at  work.  Former- 
ly such  a  thing  could  only  be  whispered  in  secret  at  the 
risk  of  life,  but  has  now  come  openly  to  the  surface. 
The  many,  many  thousands  of  students,  who  are  large- 
ly of  the  better  classes  in  China,  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  influential ;  and  those  who  ought  to 
know  say,  that  they  are  almost  to  a  man  imbued  with 
that  spirit  of  revolution  which  has  long  been  brewing. 
In  this  way  the  agitation  now  prevailing  is  not  so 
much  against  outside  as  inside  foreigners  in  a  desire 
to  overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty  which  is  itself  an 
alien  race  that  conquered  China,  in  the  17th  century.- 
The  only  way  that  an  anti-foreign  agitation  may  be 
aroused  is  that  this  Revolutionary  movement,  being 
without  money  or  power,  is  seeking  to  stir  up  anti- 
foreign  trouble  in  order  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
the  Foreign  Powers  upon  the  rulers  and  by  this  means 
help  them  to  further  their  own  plans. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  all  these  parties  are 
a  unit,  and  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  outrage  which  they 
feel  at  the  unjust,  unfair  treatment  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  other  nations  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Western  powers  have  ever  acted  oh  the  principle  that 
the  Chinese  in  their  own  country  had  no  rights  which 
they  were  bound  to  respect,  and  he  who  was  strong 
enough  might  take  what  he  pleased.  These  injuries, 
an  awakened  people  most  deeply  feel ;  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  these  wrongs  will  be  righted. 
And  we  in  America  have  dealt  with  the  Chinese  in  a 
manner  we  dare  not  attempt  against  any  Other  for- 
eigners. Our  enacting  and  carrying  out  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Law  makes  the  blood  of  every  self-respecting 
Chinese  to  boil.  It  is  a  crime  in  our  country  to  be  a 
Chinaman.  He  is  hunted  and  watched  and  shadowed 
like  any  criminal,  lest  it  be  found,  perchance,  that  he 
has  no  right  here  according  to  our  Registration  as  well 
as  Exclusion  Law.  To  meet  this  discrimination 
against  the  Chinese,  they  have  found  a  weapon  with 
which  to  strike  back  at  us  by  excluding  American 
goods  from  their  country.  This  is  a  weapon  of  offense 
and  defense  in  the  commercial  world  which  the  Chi- 
nese know  well  how  to  use.  By  this  weapon  they  are 
striking  until  it  hurts.  Mr.  Schwerin  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  SS.  Company,  says  as  to  its  effectiveness.  "The 
American  trade  with  China  is  practically  gone." 

The  Chinese  do  not  ask  a  repeal  of  the  law  against 
laborers  as  such,  but  in  righteous  indignation  they  do 
demand  that  after  defining  who  these  "laborers"  are. 
all  others  upon  coming  to  this  country  shall  be  treated 
precisely  as  the  same  classes  of  other  nations  are 
treated.  Surely  this  is  reasonable  and  fair,  and  we 
who  have  always  showed  ourselves  to  be  a.  fair-minded 
people  will  not  rest  until  this  is  done. 

Instead  of  following  a  policy  that  is  trampling 
under  foot  China's  self-respect,  as  well  as  those  rights 
in  which  as  a  people  we  have  always  gloried,  let  us 
treat  the  Chinese  with  justice  and  respect.  This  we 
may  hope  will  allay  their  resentment  and  secure  the 
gratitude  and  friendship  of  a  people  whom  God  has 
kept  intact  so  long  for  a  grand  destiny  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  this  way  too  we  may  hope  to  help  win  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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"A  MOTHER'S  YEAR." 

A  Book  Review. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  215  pages  which 
ought  to  have  wide  circulation.  In  it  have  been 
gathered  together  choice  gems  of  thought  in  poetry 
and  prose  which  the  author  hopes  will  be  of  inspiration 
and  cheer  to  mothers  day  by  day  in  the  home.  There 
is  something  for  each  day  in  the  year.  A  more  ap- 
propriate gift  for  a  young  mother  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find.  One  mother  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Once  I 
wanted  to  let  my  light  shine,  but  that  is  very  long  ago. 
Now  I  want  to  hide  it  behind  the  drawn  curtains  of 
my  home,  whatever  light  there  is,  just  enough  to  see  to 
read  the  faces  of  my  loved  ones.  My  hands  are  too " 
tired  to  hold  a  torch  on  high,  but  they  can  light  a 
candle  in  a  nursery.  I  think  all  my  hopes  and  am- 
bitions are  to  be  realized  in  the  boy."  Here  is  .another 
thought:  "God  could  not  be  everywhere  and  so  he 
made  mothers."  And  another:  "The  instruction  re- 
ceived at  the  mother's  knee  and  the  paternal  lessons, 
together  with  the  pious  and  sweet  souvenirs  of  the 
fireside,  are  never  effaced  entirely  from  the  soul." 
From  a  poem  by  Mary  Riley  Smith  there  is  this: 

"The  grandmother  lifted  her  darling, 

And  patted  his  head  on  her  breast, 
And  sang  in  a  tremulous  treble, 

Till  all   Bobby's  woes  were  at  rest. 
And  so  the  wee  whip,  bright  and  yellow, 

Was  laid  on  the  mantel  again, — 
And  that  is  the  way  that  the  grandmas 

Spoil  nine  little  boys  out  of  ten." 

From  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  comes  the  following: 
"My  little  nephew  was  prowling  about  my  sitting 
room  during  the  absence  of  his  nurse.  I  was  busy 
writing,  and  when  he  took  up  a  delicate  pearl  opera- 
glass,  I  stopped  his  investigations  with  the  time- 
honored,  'No,  no,  dear,  that's  for  grown-up  people.' 
Hasn't  it  got  any  little  boy  end?'  was  asked  wistfully 
That  little-boy  end  is  sometimes  just  what  we  fail  to 
give,  even  when  we  think  we  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  surround  the  child  with  pleasures."  From  Frank 
L.  Stanton  there  is  the  stanza : 

"Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 

Somewhere  in  this  sun-bright  land, 
But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  his  blessings, 
And  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  follows:  "Into  the 
woman's  keeping  is  committed  the  destiny  of  the  gen- 
erations to  come  after  us.  In  bringing  up  your  chil- 
dren you  mothers  must  remember  that  while  it  is  es- 
sential to  be  loving  and  tender,  it  is  no  less  essential  to 
be  wise  and  firm.  Teach  boys  and  girls  alike  that 
they  are  not  to  look  forward  to  lives  spent  in  avoiding 
difficulties,  but  to  lives  spent  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties." 

In  this  volume  we  find  this  from  the  pen  of  George 
Eliot : 

"Two  faces  o'er  a  cradle  bent ; 

Two  hands  above  the  head  were  locked. 
These  pressed  each  other  while  they  rocked, 
These  watched  a  life  that  love  had  sent, 
O  solemn  hour! 
O  hidden  power! 
Among  the  words  from  Patterson  Du  Bois  are  these : 
"  'I  will  conquer  that  child,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost 
him!'  boasts  the  misguided  parent.     But  suppose  the 


parent  should  say,  'I  will  help  that  child  to  conquer 
himself,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  me !'  " 

Among  the  selections  from  Eugene  Field  we  note: 
"Now  he  laughs  a  little, 

And  laughs, — come  quick  and  see 
My  baby  brother's  dimples, 
As  cunning  as  can  be. 

"The  angels  love  our  baby, 
He  is  so  very  fair; 
And   so  they  came  and  kissed  him 
And  left  the  dimples  there." 
The  following  from  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  is  well 
worth  quoting: 

"In  Sparta,  when  a  boy  committed  a  crime,  his 
father  was  punished.  And  today,  if  strict  justice  were 
done,  there  would  be  thousands  of  parents  exchanging 
places  with  their  children  in  reformatories  or  jails;  or, 
to  come  closer  home,  it  is  probably  the  mother  or  the 
nurse  who  many  a  time  ought  to  be  standing  in  the 
corner  instead  of  the  child." 

Worthy  a  place  along  with  this  are  the  words  of 
J.  R.  Miller:  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  value  and  helpfulness  of  a  true  home  of  love. 
Home  is  a  shelter.  Young  lives  nest  there  and  find 
warmth  and  protection."  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse 
says  herein :  "I  always  think  that  in  the  end  children 
educate  the  parents."  And  Andrew  Murray  says: 
"How  often  parents  can  trace  in  the  sins  and  evil 
tempers  of  their  children  their  own  shortcomings  and 
transgressions.  How  the  remembrance  that  their 
children  have  inherited  their  evil  natures  from  them- 
selves ought  to  humble  them,  make  them  so  very 
patient  and  gentle  as  well  as  very  earnest  and  wise." 
Plato  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "The  best  way  of 
training  the  young  is  to  train  yourself  at  the  same 
time ;  not  to  admonish  them,  but  to  be  always  carry- 
ing out  your  own  principles  in  practice." 

We  close  our  quotations  from  this  welcome  volume 
with  the  following: 

"A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth, 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it ; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth, 
Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it. 

"No  little  forms,  no  buds  to  grow, 

And  make  the  admiring  heart  surrender, 
No  little  hands  on  breast  and  brow 

To  keep  the  thrilling-  love-chords  tender." 
"A  Mother's  Year"  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  of  New  York.  It  may  be  had  for  $1.25  net. 
The  compiler  of  the  book,  Helen  Russ  Stough, 
says:  "In  all  the  ways  men  have  to  go,  no  path 
reaches  a  higher  goal,  or  goes  by  a>  more  beautiful  way, 
than  the  mother's.  It  is  because  I  have  known  the 
way,  the  little  hindering  obstacles,  and  as  well  the 
beauty  and  divinity  of  the  mission,  that  I  have  gath- 
ered together  these  bits  of  inspiration  and  cheer  for 
each  day.  May  they  keep  us  in  remembrance.  I 
know  how  small  a  cloud  can  hide  the  beautiful 
vision.  And  we  must  not  lose  the  vision, — our 
wonderful  partnership  with  God." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"With  Tommy  Tompkins  in  Korea."  By  L.  H. 
Underwood,  M.  D.  The  boy,  around  whom  centers 
this  interesting  story  of  Korean  life  and  customs,  was 
born  into  a  missionary  home  in  that  country.     His 
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mother  tells  herein  how  he  grew  from  babyhood  to 
boyhood  in  Korean  surroundings,  and  succeeds  in  giv- 
ing both  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
[F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25  net.] 

"The  Great  Promises  of  the  Bible."  By  Louis 
Albert  Banks.  Dr.  Banks  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  successful  of  preachers.  The  sermons  in  this 
volume  were  given  in  the  pulpit  of  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  City.  This  is  the 
fourth  volume  sent  forth  by  him  during  the  last  few 
years.  Others  were:  The  Great  Sinners  of  the  Bible, 
The  Great  Saints  of  the  Bible,  and  The  Great  Por- 
traits of  the  Bible.  All  have  had  hearty  welcome. 
[Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York,  $1.50.] 

"With  the  Sorrowing."  By  F.  W.  Palmer.  This 
is  a  handbook  of  suggestions  for  the  use  of  pastors, 
missionaries  and  other  visitors  in  the  homes  of  sorrow. 
It  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  under 
appropriate  headings,  and  contains  also  forty-five  se- 
lected poems  of  consolation  and  comfort.  There  is 
given  also  a  burial  service — the  one  used  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  also  prayers 
for  the  bereaved.  The  author  well  says  in  the  intro- 
duction :  "The  hour  and  place  of  trouble  is  where  the 
love  and  activity  of  the  professed  Christian  should  be 
beyond  doubt.  Lodges  and  fraternities  put  churches 
to  shame  in  this.  Perhaps  you  have  been  at  funerals 
where  there  would  be  present  fifty  lodge  comrades  and 
less  than  ten  church  comrades.  Nothing  in  pastoral 
work  counts  for  more  than  fostering  warm-hearted 
comradeship  among  believers.  It  is  your  church  to 
neighborliness  in  times  of  affliction."  [F.  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York;  pages  160,  75  cents  net.] 

"The  Garden  of  Nuts."  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
Dr.  Nicoll  is  widely  known  as  editor  of  The  Expositor, 
the  Expositor's  Bible,  and  the  British  Weekly-  This 
volume,  composed  of  lectures,  sermons  and  expositions 
by  him,  begins  with  an  essay  on  Christian  Mysticism, 
and  is  as  to  its  other  parts  and  articles  "a  mystical  ex- 
position." Among  the  helpful  and  comforting  articles 
are  the  one  on  "I  Thought,"  and  the  one  on  "They 
Came  Unto  the  Iron  Gate."  The  selection  on  our  cov- 
er page  this  week  is  from  the  former.  "The  Prophecy 
of  the  Bruisings"  elaborates  the  truth  that  it  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as 
his  Lord.  "The  more  Christ-like  the  cause,  the  harder 
may  it  be."  "But  the  victory  is  sure  because  the  leader 
is  Christ."  As  to  the  triumph  of-  righteousness  it  is 
said :  "The  time  and  the  manner  we  must  leaive  with 
him ;  but  he  asks  us  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  con- 
flict, and  he  promises  us  the  interpretation  of  reverse 
and  delay  in  the  world  where  burdens  are  unbound  and 
wounds  healed  and  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life. 
[A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.] 

"Kindergarten  Bible  Stories."  By  Laura  E. 
Cragin.  A  valuable  book  for  those  who  have  the 
training  of  the  little  folks  in  home  or  Sunday-school ! 
The  stories  are  Old  Testament  stories,  and  an  ap- 
propriate sub-title  for  the  book  is  "The  Old  Testament 
Adapted  for  Little  Children."  The  author  quotes 
some  one  as  saying  of  Eugene  Field  that  he  climbed  to 
God  on  children's  love,  and  states  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  or  so  replete  with 
meaning  as  it  has  since  she  studied  it  with  reference  to 
teaching  it  to  children.  Each  story  in  this  book  has 
been  given  to  her  own  Sunday-school  kindergarten. 
In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  stories  she  says: 
"Some  educators  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  better 
adapted  tp  the  needs  and  understanding  of  older  chil- 


dren than  those  of  kindergarten  age.  But  surely  one 
cannot  learn  too  young  to  love  and  delight  in  these 
Bible  heroes.  The  stories  need  not  be  falsely  told  nor 
given  as  half-truths,  though  many  incidents  may  be 
omitted."  To  bring  before  the  children  the  wonders 
of  God's  creation,  to  awaken  their  ideals  through  the 
great  heroic  characters,  to  show  to  them  too,  their  own 
weakness  through  the  failure  of  others  has  been  her 
desire  and  aim.  [F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York;  pages 
268,  $1.25.]  F  8 

"Spiritual  Sanity."  By  Samuel  H.  Virgin.  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  This  volume  gets  its  title  from  the  first 
sermon  in  a  list  of  nineteen  thus  gathered  together. 
Other  subjects  are:  Spiritual  Conference,  Spiritual 
Intuitions,  The  Personal  Friendship  of  Christ,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Mam,  The  Present  Profit  of  Goodness, 
The  Finality  and  Blessedness  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 
We  quote  a  few  words  from  the  sermon  on  this  last 
subject,  the  text  for  which  is  "We  shall  be  like  lim." 
"If  we  look  forward,  we  think  this  life  will  be  too  short 
for  the  completion  of  all  our  plans ;  if  we  look  back,  we 
know  that  our  thought  has  been  realized.  Few  are 
the  days  at  best,  and  though  pro?ress  is  tjie  law  of 
spiritual  life,  yet  at  the  margin  of  tHs  world  wc  an-  "ot 
what  we  want  to  be.  There  are  still  experiences  which 
we  lave  not  reached;  we  arc  sure  that  we  have  not 
traversed  the  whole  domain  of  spiritual  hoing.  We  are 
not  yet  satisfied  with  our  spiritual  attainments. 
Though    we  are    pemii  -r 

Christ  likeness  in  501m 
some  lives  reveals  the  v 
within,  yet  is  there  room  io:  ...._,      g      ' 
perfect  symmetry.     The  holiest  with  all  their  growth 
use  words  of  bitter  condemnation,  and  still  reach  up 
into  the  possibilities  of  nobler  being.     We  are  assured 
that  the  end  of  spiritual  growth  is  not  attained  in  this 
world,  that  all  that  is  here  attained  is  but  preparatory 
for  more  blissful  advancement  when   freed  from  the 
limitations   of   the   flesh.     [American    Tract    Society, 
New  York,  $1.00.] 


One  of  the  significant  evidences  of  the  progressive 
spirit  of  Japan  is  the  development  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  The  work  was  started  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  grown  ever  since.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts — nine  city  associations  in  some 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Japan,  and  fifty-six  student 
associations  in  Government  and  other  colleges  and 
universities.  The  pastors  of  different  churches  find 
it  difficult  to  get  the  non-Christians  to  their  services, 
so  the  conversion  of  these  students  depends  very 
largely  on  the  Christian  students  in  the  colleges.  The 
Student  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  of  Japan 
joined  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation  some 
years  ago,  and  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  the  president  of  a  large 
Christian  college,  is  now  vice-chairman  of  the  world- 
wide Student  Christian  organization.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  Student  Federation 
Conference  in  Japan  in  1907.  It  will  be  thetirst  inter- 
national conference  ever  held  in  that  country. 


The  Montreal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been,  and  still  is,  an 
efficient  training  school  for  Christian  workers.  It  has 
within  the  past  fifty  years  sent  out  forty  pastors, 
missionaries,  and  association  secretaries.  Of  these 
one  is  in  the  Punjab,  another  in  Bengal,  a  third  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  a  fourth  travels  among  the  cities 
of  India,  a  fifth  among  the  universities  of  India,  a  sixth 
is  at  Tientsin  in  China,  and  a  seventh  in  Japan. 
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Tustin. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Millar,  recently  pastor  at 
Westminster,  takes  charge  of  the  work  at  Tustin  April 

I  St. 

Fernando. — The  new  manse  is  well  under  way,  and 
ere  long  the  pastor  and  family  will  be  comfortably 
domiciled  therein. 

Redding. — Property  adjoining  the  church  building 
on  the  south  has  been  purchased ;  it  will  be  repaired 
and  used  as  a  manse. 

San  Diego.— Improvements  on  the  church  building 
are  contemplated.  The  trustees  hope  to  be  able  ere 
long  to  remove  the  old  chapel  south  of  the  church  and 
put  in  its  place  a  modern  building,  which  will  be  adap- 
ted for  Sunday-school,  social  purposes,  etc. 

Ventura. — The  Rev.  C.  D.  Williamson  of  Pomona 
has  been  given  a  unanimous  call  by  the  Ventura 
Church.  Mr.  Williamson  has  done  a  most  excellent 
work  at  Pomona  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  the 
church  there  will  release  him  for  this  work. 

Fort  Bragg. — The  Rev.1  D.  M.  Marshman,  who  has 
been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  this  community  for 
several  months  has  been  called  for  another  year.  At 
a  recent  social  the.  Ladies'  Aid  Society  made  formal 
presentation  to  the  church  of  the  new  organ,  on  which 
they  had  a  short  time  before  made  final  payment. 

Bakersfield.  —  The  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bakersfield  and  the  Cumberland  Church  are 
to  be  united  soon  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  union 
for  the  two  denominations.  The  churches  have  so  vot- 
ed. The  details  of  the  plan  to  unite  have  been  left  to 
a  committee  composed  of  the  sessions  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  tw°  churches,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wieman  is  chairman.  It  is  thought  that  when  the  un- 
ion has  been  accomplished  the  Cumberland  church 
building  will  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  service,  inas- 
much as  it  is  most  favorably  situated.  This  union  will 
give  Bakersfield  a  strong  Presbyterian  church  and  will 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  work  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,   Cal. 

Mrs.  Macintosh  and  Miss  Macintosh  expect  to 
leave  for  the  East  April  16th.  It  will  be  lonely  indeed 
about  San  Anselmo  when  this  hospitable  home  is  clos- 
ed. These  friends  have  worked  heartily  and  inces- 
santly to  further  the  interests  of  the  seminary.  They 
have  been  faithful  and  helpful  in  all  the  work  of  the 
seminary  church.  They  have  been  a  comfort  to  others 
even  when  their  own  hearts  have  been  heavy.  They 
will  leave  a  vacancy  that  will  be  very  hard  to  fill. 

Dr.  Macintosh's  valuable  library  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  seminary  and  has  this  week  been  moved 
to  the  shelves  of  the  seminary  library.  Many  will  re- 
member his  recent  urgent  appeals  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Synods  for  funds  for  new  books.  The  response 
from  the  Synods  and  friends  amounted  to  $1,200.  Now 
the  richest  contribution  is  his  own  library,  which  he 
had   been  accumulating  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Landon  is  to  be  superintendent  of  instruction 


at  the  summer  assembly  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  Associa- 
tion. There  will  be  courses  offered  in  the  English 
Bible,  missions  and  kindred  subjects.  They  will  con- 
tinue for  three  weeks  from  July  1  to  July  22.  The 
names  of  the  various  instructors  and  the  schedule  in 
detail  will  be  announced  later. 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  Fix  is  prospering  in  his  pastorate 
at  Dinuba.  Although  he  has  been  there  only  two  years 
his  membership  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  church  has  outgrown  its 
present  quarters  and  is  planning  to  build  soon  a  new 
and  larger  house  of  worship.  Mr.  Fix  is  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  alumni  association.  He  completed 
here  a  course  of  post-graduate  study  in  1902. 

Friends  who  expect  to  attend  the  next  commence- 
ment will  need  to  make  their  preparations  soon,  as  it 
occurs  on  April  26th. 

The  next  alumni  conference  will  be  held  on  com- 
mencement week,  from  Monday  to  Wednesday,  April 
23-25.  Prof.  Paterson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  has  been  working  indefatigably  for 
a  longtime  in  preparation  for  this  event.  An  interest- 
ing program  has  been  prepared-  It  promises  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  conferences  yet  held.  Representatives 
of  the  association  from  Oregon  and  Washington  as 
well  as  many  parts  of  California  are  planning  to  be 
present. 

Rev.  Alvin  E.  Magary,  '03,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  trying  a  novel  experiment 
in  Bible  class  work.  His  men's  Bible  class  is  called 
"the  sermon  class."  The  subject  of  each  session,  which 
is  held  after  the  church  service,  is  the  sermon  of  the 
morning.  The  points  are  gone  over  and  examined  in 
the  light  of  scripture.  The  plan  is  working  well  and 
the  men  are  deeply  interested.  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  To  use  Mr.  Magary's  own  words,  "It  keeps 
up  a  high  pitch  of  interest  in  the  sermon,  it  makes  the 
men  think,  and  it  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  check  on  the 
preacher." 

• — 

A  WORD  TO  THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — 

You  are  at  the  helm.  The  Sunday-school  ship  is 
going  about  where  you  wish  it  to  go. 

The  Children's  Day  programs  are  ready.  If  you 
wish  your  Children's  Day  service  earlier  than  last  year 
you  can  get  the  supplies  at  once.  Don't  forget  in  or- 
dering your  programs  to  ask  for  the  contribution 
boxes  and  literature  for  distribution  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  service. 

We  ought  to  increase  our  offerings  from  this  Sy- 
nod, in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  extra  Sunday-school 
missionaries  have  been  appointed  in  the  Synod  this 
year. 

The  Children's  Day  material  is  free,  and  if  not 
quite  adapted  to  the  needs  of  your  school,  modify  the 
program  in  a  way  that  seems  best  to  you.  A  note  to 
Rev.  Alexander  Henry,  D.D.,  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  will  bring  what  you  wish. 

Sincerely  Yours,  Arthur  Hicks, 

Synodical  S.  S.  Missionary. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist  is  announced  for 
a  series  of  Bible  study  meetings  in  the  church  at  Santa 
Barbara,  to  begin  on  April  1st  and  to  continue  for  two 
weeks.    The  meetings  will  be  held  twice  each  day. 
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WOMAN'S    OCCIDENTAL    BOARD    OF    FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 
920  Sacrament*  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

OFFICERS. 
Honorary  President,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  San  Rafael; 
President,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wright,  1201  Jones  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Frisbie,  1G10  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  General  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  1928  Vall-ejo  St.,  San  Francisco; 
State  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rice,  230  4  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hors- 
burgh,  1411  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Florence  E. 
Latham,  2334  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco;  Special  Ob- 
ject Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morris,  1105  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Secretary  for  Missionary  Candidates,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,  2809  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Secretary  of 
Literature,  Miss  Belle  Garrette,  2503  Central  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Secretary  C.  E.  and  Young  Ladies'  Bands,  Miss 
Jennie  Partridge,  3142  21st  St.,  San  Francisco;  Secretary 
of  Baby  Bands,  Intermediates  and  Juniors,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Gribben,  498  Orchard  St.,  Oakland,  Cal;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Denniston,  920  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco;  Asso- 
ciate Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  King,  920  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco;  Editor  of  Foreign  Mission  Page,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Watkins,  905  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Announcement. 

The  readers  of  the  Occidental  Board  Bulletin,  who 
used  to  watch  its  pages  for  news  of  our  work  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Occidental 
Board  has  decided  again  to  have  a  paper  of  its  own. 
The  paper  begins  with  eight  pages  of  magazine  size ; 
subscription  price,  25c  per  year.  It  will  contain  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  of  value  to  those  interested  in 
any  phase  of  missionary  work.  Every  department  of 
the  Board's  work  will  be  represented;  the  Mission 
Home  on  Sacramento  street,  with  thrilling  stories  of 
the  girls  who  are  rescued,  and  happy  stories  of  their 
school  life  and  home  life  and  married  life  afterward; 
letters  from  the  missionaries  whom  this  Board  sends 
out,  and  whom  you,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where in  the  societies  and  churches  of  the 
Pacifid  Coast,  are  supporting;  practical  suggestions 
and  helps  for  the  faithful  workers  who  are  plodding 
along  in  the  routine  of  missionary  work  at  home,  look- 
ing always  for  an  inspiration  and  "something  new." 
You  shall  hear  from  the  state  work,  and  what  your 
field,  secretary,  Miss  Myers,  is  doing;  you  shall  know 
what  the  other  women's  societies  and  Baby  Bands  and 
Christian  Endeavorers  are  doing,  and  perhaps  you 
may  learn  from  their  methods.  The  literature  secre- 
tary will  tell  you  of  the  latest  publication,  and  the 
mission  study  secretary  will  teach  you  how  to  conduct 
a  mission  study  class.  And  perhaps  the  treasurer  will 
tell  you  how  much  money  she  needs  to  make  up  her 
annual  budget!  We  shall  have  an  exchange  of  mis- 
sionary magazines,  and  as  we  have  room  for  them  we 
shall  reproduce  for  you  the  choicest  articles  that  ap- 
pear. 

All  of  this  we  plan  to  give  you.  But  to  do  this  and 
to  send  it  to  you  in  attractive  form,  worthy  of  it  and 
of  you,  will  take  money.  I  believe  we  can  guarantee 
more  than  your  money's  worth,  but  you  must  furnish 
the  money.  There  are  few  of  us  who  cannot  afford 
25c  a  year.  Even  if  you  should  be  disappointed  in  the 
paper,  you  and  your  25c  will  have  had  a  share  in  an- 
other attempt  to  help  the  missionary  work.  Enough 
has  been  pledged  to  launch  the  paper  and  to  run  it  for 
six  months.  But  it  must  run  for  years,  and  on  its  own 
feet.  So  out  with  your  subscription!  We  count  on 
every  subscriber  to  "the  Occidental  Board  Bulletin  to 
help  support  the  Bulletin's  baby. 


We  hope  to  have  the  first  number  of  the  paper 
ready  for  the  annual  meeting  in  April.  Subscriptions 
to  the  paper  and  applications  for  advertising  space 
(while  it  lasts)  should  be  sent  to  the  business  mana- 
ger, Mrs.  Viola  Mitchell,  1315  Green  St.  The  time  to 
do  a  thing  is  -NOW,  lest  you  forget. 

Remember  the  meeting  of  the  Occidental  Board 
next  Monday  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Literature  Department. 

Auxiliary  Society  topic  for  April :  "Signs  of  the 
Times  in  India." 

Christian  Endeavor  missionary  topic  for  April : 
"Home  Missions  Among  Foreigners  in  America." 
Eph.  ii:  13-19. 

Our  Missionaries  in  India. 

Revs,  and  Mrs.  Ray  Smith,  Fatehgarh ;  Dr.  Sarah 
Vrooman,  Dehra  Doon. 

Leaflets  on   India. 

Questions  and  Answers,  5c ;  A  Bit  of  Zenana  Work, 
lc;  Medical  Mission  Work,  ic;  Hbme  Life,  2c ; 
Schools  and  Colleges,  3c ;  Story  of  Satabia,  2c ;  Idola- 
try in  the  Twentieth  Century,  2c ;  Woman's  Rights  in 
India,  ic;  Ceylon,  ic:  Chellacbie,  ic;  Joint  Heirs,  ic; 
Plash  Lights,  3c ;  A  Story  of  a  Story,  2c ;  What  is  a 
?Jenana,  ic;  Sketch  of  Rev.,  and  Mrs.  Ray  Smith,  ic; 
Sketch,  Dr.  Sarah  Vrooman,  ic. 

During  the  Young  Peop]   '     Mi««ionary   Institute, 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  Jai 
most    interesting    missionary 
for  children  on  Japan.     The 
idea  of  the  game,  which  conic; 

with  chart.  The  box  contains  a  collection  of  Japanese 
curios  for  use  in  junior  societies  and  younger  classes 
in-Sunday-schools.  A  manual  which  accompanies  each 
•box  describes  fully  the  different  parts  of  the  house 
and  yard. 

With  the  girl  and  boy  dolls,  the  chop-sticks  and 
pillow,  the  leader  can  show  how  the  Japanese  children 
eat  and  sleep,  and  with  the  writing  paper,  brush  and 
ink,  illustrate  their  method  of  letter-writing.  There 
are  also  several  toys  and  an  ancestral  tablet,  which  is 
a  striking  example  of  a  falsereligion. 

The  manual  outlines  six  lessons,  two  each  on  home 
life,  worship  and  missions,  and  gives  full  instructions 
to  the  leader  concerning  the  use  of  each  object  and  the 
missionary  lesson  to  be  taught. 

The  plan  of  the  house  (which  can  be  set  up  on  a 
Uble  with  the  other  objects)  was  made  by  a  Japanese, 
who  was  sent  by  his  government  to  have  charge  of  the 
Japanese  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis.  While 
"visiting  New  York  he  was  asked  to  design  a  perfect 
Japanese  house  in  miniature,  which  he  consented  to  do: 
others  lent  their  aid  and  now  we  have  something  of 
value  to  offer  to  leaders  of  children's  missionary  meet- 
ings and  to  Sunday-schools. 

It  has  cost  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Move- 
ment several  thousand  dollars^)  complete  this  work. 
The  Occidental  Board  has  ordered  several  sets  for 
your  use.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Literature  Notes. 

Our  Presbyterial  societies  are  holding  their  meet- 
ings the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first  part  of 
April.  The  secretary  of  literature  of  each  Presbyterial 
has  a  literature  table  at  such  meetings.  Packages  of 
leaflets  have  been  sent  to  each  secretary  for  distribu- 
tion. 
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The  souvenir  postal  cards  of  mission  lands  are  hav- 
ing a  large  sale ;  only  6c  a  dozen  and  are  so  helpful  as 
invitations  to  some  friends  you  particularly  want  to 
attend  the  next  missionary  meeting. 

During  March  a  large  number  of  orders  have  been 
received  for  our  literature,  including  leaflets  on  Africa, 
India,  Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,  A  Visit  to  the 
West  Coast,  Africa  for  Juniors,  Methods  for  Juniors 
and  Bands,  etc. 

The  Women's  Board  of  New  York  sent  an  order 
for  ioo  copies  of  the  sketch  of  Miss  Isabella  Nassau. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies  of  the  "Bless- 
edness of  Giving"  and  "Ezra,  Me  and  the  Boards," 
were  sent  to  our  young  people's  secretaries,  as  the 
Christian  Endeavor  topic  for  March  was  on  "Giving." 

The  following  churches  in  San  Francisco  Presby- 
terial  report  mission  study  classes :  Calvary,  one  in 
the  auxiliary  and  one  in  the  C.  E. ;  Memorial,  Mizpah 
and  Trinity  each  has  a  class  and  a  C.  E.  class  has  lately 
been  formed  in  Trinity.  The  First  Church  has  had  a 
class  some  time  and  we  hope  others  will  soon  be  add- 
ed. Classes  in  other  Presbyterials  will  be  reported 
later. 

Over  1,000  copies  of  "Daybreak"  have  been  sold  by 
one  store  in  San  Francisco.  Does  this  not  spea"k  well 
for  increased  interest  in  mission  study? 

A  librarian  of  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  Cali- 
fornia sent  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  missionary  books 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  over  which  he  had  charge. 

An  earnest  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  attend 
the  annua1-  irtcefftjj  cJ  the  Occidental  Board,  April  18- 
20,  to  visit  the  literature  room.       Belle  Garrette, 

Secretary  of  Literature. 


PRESBYTERY    NOTICES. 

Benicia. 

The  Presbytery  of  Benicia  will  hold  its  regular 
spring  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Fulton,  Tuesday,  April  ioth,  1906,  at  7 130  p.  m.  The 
retiring  moderator,  Rev.  William  Martin,  will  preach 
the  sermon.  The  sessions  will  please  send  their 
records  for  examination. 


Sacramento. 

The  regular  spring  session  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Sacramento  will  be  held  in  Westminster  Church, 
Sacramento,  convening  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  7 :3o  p.  m. 


Olympia. 
The  Presbytery  of  Olympia  will  convene  in  its  33rd 
semi-annual  session,  in  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Vancouver,  Washington,  Tuesday,  April  17th, 
1906,  at  7:30  p.  m.  Sessions  are  requested  to  present 
their  records  for  examination. 


Santa  Barbara. 
The   Presbytery    of  Santa    Barbara    will   meet  at 
Nordhofif  on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.  m. 


The  church  at  Redlands  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  Leroy  Warren  of  Monongahe- 
la,  Pa.,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  for  three  Sundays  re- 
cently, and  in  all  probability  a  call  has  been  extended 
him  by  this  time.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  graduate  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  class  of  1900,  and  has 
had  a  very  successful  pastorate  at   Monongahela. 


CfyvieticM  <&n&eat>or  ^ertnee. 


REV.    HERBERT   N.   BEVIER. 

April  8. 

Topic:  Our  Pledge  and  how  to  keep  it.  Matt. 
xxviii  :20,  Etc.  v  w-y,  Ps.  li  £. 

At  a  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  social  hall 
of  the  Mariners  Church  there  was  the  usual  pro- 
gram of  music,  recitations  and  other  entertainment 
for  the  sailors  sojourning  between  voyages  in  our  har- 
bor. There  was  a  goodly  company  of  them,  mostly 
young  men,  although  among  them  could  be  seen  a 
number  of  weather-scarred  salts  who  had  spent  a  long 
life  at  sea.  Dividing  the  exercises  there  was  a  gospel 
address  and  at  the  close,  Pastor  Rowell  was  called  out 
to  give  the  lads  a  temperance  talk.  When  he  finished 
he  turned  to  the  piano  on  which  rested  a  copious  leaved 
blank  book  which  looked  like  a  volume  of  accounts, 
and  opening  it,  turned  again  to  the  rows  of  sailors  and 
in  a  few  earnest  words  asked  those  who  had  never  done 
so  to  sign  their  names  in  it.  He  explained  that  it  was 
a  Pledge  book  and  that  writing  their  signatures  in  it 
would  help  them  to  lead  a  sober  life.  A  large  number 
responded  to  the  appeal  and  a  goodly  list  of  names  was 
added  to  the  long  honor  roll  that  had  been  growing  in 
the  same,  manner  for  years.  Probably  many  who  sign 
this  pledge  from  month  to  month  are  never  seen  again 
in  port.  Possibly  there  are  some  who  sign  never 
meaning  to  keep  it,  but  do  so  as  a  sort  of  requital  for 
the  entertainment  received,  perhaps  some  intend  well, 
but  break  down  in  performance  in  after  years,  yet,  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  a  large  per  cent  of  those  who 
sign,  honor  the  pledge,  and  become  sober,  clean  men. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  illustration  lies  in  this. 
There  was  another  pledged  band  in  that  social  hall 
that  night.  Fully  one  half  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  present  were  Christian  Endeavorers.  Members 
of  the  Floating  committee  of  Golden  Gate  Union ; 
representatives  from  the  entertaining  societies  and 
others.  These  had  not,  probably  the  most  of  them, 
at  least,  taken  long  voyages,  ever,  on  the  briny  deep. 
Not  many  of  them  even  had  sailed  out  in  the  launch  to 
evangelize  a  ship,  but  they  were  all  sailors  on  the  sea 
of  life,  and  they  too  had  taken  a  pledge.  Of  these  not 
all  probably  would  testify  to  entire  loyalty  to  their 
obligation.  Yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  one 
there  that  night  sorry  for  having  taken  it.  And 
probably  not  one  but  would  confess  to  being  helped 
by  it. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Pledge  as  there  are  those  who  do  to  a  Temper- 
ance pledge,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  growth  of  the  superb  movement  from  a 
mere  seed  until  it  has  become  a  vast  tree  overspread- 
ing the  earth,  that  the  strength  of  the  organic  power 
of  it  lies  in  precisely  this  pledge. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  speaking  of  the  success  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  movement  in  a 
missionary  address  before  the  New  England  Evange- 
listic Association  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  recent- 
ly, attributed  it  to  the  firmness  of  its  evangelical  spirit. 
The  Association  could  not  have  stood  up  under  the 
load  of  its  social  and  physical  work  had  it  not  been 
for  its  earnest  faith  in  the  gospel.  The  famous  Port- 
land basis  is  as  much  a  pledge  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as 
the  one  now  under  consideration  is  for  the  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.    Both  are  magazines  of  spiritual  power.    Both  have 
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dynamic  efficiency  and  neither  would  endure  except 
for  such. 

The  pledge  is  not  alone  a  dynamic,  it  is  when  taken 
an  appeal  to  honor  and  as  such  winds  a  winsome  and 
efficacious  bond  upon  the  conscience.  It  is  more — it 
is  support  to  halting  loyalty.  What  I  have  promised 
and  subscribed  to  I  must  keep !  It  has  the  force  of  a 
signed  note.  How  keep  it?  First  and  fundamentally 
by  faith,  What  men  believe  in  they  are  usually  loyal 
to,  and,  conversely,  no  one  will  keep  a  trust  that  he  is 
not  convinced  is  a  worthy  one.  It  is  with  the  pledge, 
as  with  the  principles  that  underlie  it,  that  it  may  do 
its  office  work  we  must  exalt  it  in  the  visions  of  the 
mind.  There  is  certainly  power  in  it  if  it  is  only  give'n  a 
welcome.  It  will  make  a  loyal  Christian  disciple  out  of 
any  one  who  will  cherish  and  conform  to  it. 

Then  we  have  to  keep  it  by  works  also,  but  works 
conditioned  upon  faith,  not  mechanically,  not  listless- 
ly, not  without  trust  in  its  value  and  potency,  but  keep 
it.  Endeavor  after  doing  Christ's  will.  Strive  to  sys- 
tematically read  God's  word.  Lead  a  life  in  which 
daily  prayer  is  as  much  a  rule  as  daily  eating.  And 
then  faithfully  use  tongue,  hands  and  feet  in  Christ's 
service ;  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  in  the  meetings 
and  out  of  them,  in  our  homes  and  at  our  places  of 
business  and  elsewhere.  In  other  words  we  keep  the 
pledge  when  we  earnestly  trv  to  in  faith  and  depend- 
ence upon  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  an  imperfect,  ap- 
parently faulty  keeping  of  it  that  may  be  a  real  and 
precious  faithfulness  because  of  the  sound  intention 
back  of  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a 
purely  functional  observan:e  which  is  disloyal  to  the 
core.  There  is  a  letter  loyalty  which  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment  with  that  keeping  of  it  in  the 
spirit  which  is  a  sweet  savor  unto  God.  One  may  be 
blind  as  Bartimeus  and  yet  commune  with  God's  word 
more  truly  than  a  four-eyed  Pharisaic  dissembler,  who 
reads  to  doubt  or  reads  to  scorn.  One  may  be  so  timid 
as  to  fear  to  utter  a  syllable  in  public  and  yet  in  the 
breathed  sigh  or  falling-  tear  pray  worthier  than  many 
who  may  speak  much.  In  loyalty  to  the  pledge  as  with 
every  other  kind,  the  spirit  is  more  vital  than  the  let- 
ter, though,  blessed  are  they  that  keep  both. 


CURRENT  EVENT  AND  COMMENT. 
Timely  Topics  from  Various  Sources. 

The  working  population  of  Glasgow  spends  annual- 
ly in  drink,  on  an  average,  $16,707,250,  which  is  three 
times  as  much  as  it  pays  for  rent. 

The  next  World's  Sunday  School  Convention  will 
be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  May  20-23,  IO°7-  The  com- 
mittee desires  to  charter  the  Grosser  Kerfurst  which 
carried  so  many  safely  to  the  convention  at  Jerusalem. 

Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  estimates  that  it  cost 
the  state  of  Indiana  last  year  $100,000  simply  to  pay 
the  turnkey  and  to  supply  the  board  of  men  in  the 
county  jails  under  the  charge  of  intoxication. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Alexander's  revival  songs  are 
now  as  popular  in  England  as  Mr.  Sankey's  were  a 
generation  ago.  The  "Glory"  song — an  especial  favor- 
ite— has  appeared  in  print  about  17,000,000  times  in 
three  years.  The  London  dailies  even  publish  the 
words  and  music. 

A  little  boy  had  just  got  into  a  room  of  his  own, 
and  was  greatly  delighted.    He  chanced  soon  after  to 


hear  a  sermon  on  Solomon,  which  had  for  one  of  its 
concluding  sentences:  "And  Solomon  slept  with  his 
fathers."  "Well,"  said  the  little  fellow  on  coming 
home,  "I  should  think  that  if  Solomon  was  so  rich  he 
might  have  had  a  bed  to  himself." 

When  we  think  of  the  world-wide  organization  of 
the  Salvation  Army  as  we  know  it,  a  reminder  that  the 
name  was  first  written  and  spoken  just  before  Christ- 
mas, 1877,  comes  almost  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  The 
Life  Story  of  General  Booth,  by  T.  F.  G.  Coates,  af- 
fords a  vivid  illustration  of  the  enormous  power  which 
one  man  may  exercise,  if  only  he  be  dominated  by  a 
great  purpose  for  the  good  of  others.  The  volume  is 
a  contribution  of  high  value  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  relatio:  -or,  as  some  may 
prefer  to  put  it,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  relations 
— between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  "the  submersed 
tenth." 

The  historical  American  flag,  which  was  draped 
about  the  box  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theater, 
the  night  that  the  President  was  shot  by  ]'. 
Wilkes  Booth,  will  soon  be  restored  to  the  care  of  the 
government.  It  is  now  on  exhibition  in  a  Lincoln 
museum  in  Washington,  which  is  conducted  as  a  private 
enterprise.  Until  a  few  years  ago  this  flag  was  dis- 
played in  the  Treasury  Department  and  was  daily  in- 
spected by  sightseers,  -  minted  out  the 
jagged  rent  in  the  em 
caught  as  the  assassin 
box  to  the  stage,  at  the  sa;.._ 

Secretary  Gage  was  induced  to  lend  this  vaiuaijiv.  

to  the  proprietor  of  the  Lincoln  Museum.  The  other 
day  the  museum  and  all  its  contents  were  announced  to 
be  for  sale.  Word  of  this  was  brought  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  have  the 
flag  recalled. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  who  sit  on  the  benches 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  are  strangers  to  its 
customs  and  traditions.  Indeed,  so  sweeping  has  been 
the  change  in  the  personnel  that  one  of  the  London 
dailies  refers  to  the  election  as  "the  revolution  of  1906." 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  noteworthy  fact  con- 
nected with  the  New  House  is  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  Labor  members.  With  John  Burns 
in  the  ministry,  and  more  than  fifty  members  under  the 
leadership  of  James  Keir  Hardie,  in  the  Commons, 
labor,  in  the  words  of  the  Clarion,  the  organ  of  English 
labor  interests,  is  no  longer  "on  the  doorstep."  "Labor 
is  inside,  and  something  will  happen."  To  the  fifty- 
odd  representatives  of  the  British  workingman  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  offers  a  parli- 
amentary programme,  which  he  declares  has  been  al- 
ready subscribed  to  by  the  members  individually,  and 
which  embodies  what  has  been  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  years  as  "Constitutional  Socialism."  It  is  in 
part  as  follows :  The  removal  of  taxation  from  articles 
used  by  the  workers,  such  as  tea  and  tobacco,  and  in- 
crease of  taxation  on  large  incomes  and  on  land.  The 
compulsory  sale  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  municipal 
houses,  works,  farms,  and  gardens.  The  nationaliza- 
tion of  railways  and  mines.  Taxation  to  extinction  of 
all  mineral  royalties.  Vastly  improved  education  for 
the  working  classes.  Old  age  pensions.  The  adoption 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Universal  adult 
suffrage.  The  eight-hour  day  and  standard  rates  of 
wages  in  all  government  and  municipal  works.  The 
establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture.  State 
insurance  of  life.     The  nationalization  of  all  banks. 
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Our  (gwe  an*  <Btrf*. 


MA'S  PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Sis   takes    calisthenics, 

Injun  clubs   an'   such, 
Reaches  f-'r  her  toes  ten  times 

'N'  each  time  makes  'em  touch; 
Raises  up  her  arms  an' 

Sweeps   'em   all   around, 
Kicks  her  heels  three  times  'thout 

Ever   touchin'    th'    ground. 


Ma  takes   physical   culture 

In  th'  washin'  tub — 
Gets  th'  clo'es  an'  soaks  'em  down 

'N'  'en  begins  to  rub; 
Makes  ten  thousand  motions 

Up  an'  down  'at  way — 
She  gets  lots  o'  exercise 

In    a   workin'    day! 

Sis  goes  t'  th'  gym  an' 

Travels  on  th'  rings, 
'N'  'en  she  takes  a  big,  deep  breath, 

*N'   'en   she  yells  an   sings — 
Says  it's  good  f'r  weakness 

In    th'lungs,    an',    say! 
Tennis  is  fee*  flartfeti}  »rofli — 

Ought  t'  see  her  play! 

Ma  she  washes  dishes, 

'N'  'en  she  sweeps  th'  floor, 
'N'  'en  she  scrubs  th'  marble  steps 

Clear  up  t'  th'  door; 
'N'  'en  she  chops  th'  kindlin' 

When  her  work  is  through — 
Has  t'  do  it,  'cause  pa,  he's 

Calisthenic,   too! 
Both   take   physical    culture, 

But  I  tell  you   this; 
They's  lots  o'dif'unce  'ween  th'   kind 

My   ma  takes  an'   Sis! 

— Selected. 


HOW  THE  BEARS  ATE  THE  SQUASH 
PIES. 

It  appeared  large,  round  and  golden 
in   the  November  twilight.    *    *    * 

What!   the  moon? 

Dear  young  people,  wlho  was  talking 
about  the  moon?  I  referred  to  a  squash 
pie.  Can't  one  tell  a  story  in  one'3  own 
way? 

It  was  in  one  sense  a  pie  of  a  thou- 
sand— that  is,  for  excellence.  Numer- 
ically, it  was  one  of  six  baked  one  af- 
ternoon of  the  day  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing by  Mrs.  Samuel  Parmenter,  who 
lived  in  a  township  in  northern  Maine, 
surrounded  by  pine  woods  and  by 
the  society  of  Mr.  Parmenter  and 
the  three  children.  These  were 
Jack,  who  was  twelve  years  old;  Benny 


I  and    Bobby,    the    twins,   who    were      six 
i  years  of  age;   and  dear  little  two-year- 
old  Luella  Adeline  Amelia. 


Jack  and  Benny  and  Bobby  and  Luly 
had  watched  tneir  mother  make  that 
noble  squash  pie  and  its  fellows.  They 
had  hindered  her — they  called  it  help-^ 
ing  her — while  she  made  the  pastij. 
She  had  pared  and  sliced  and  boiled  the 
squash,  and  Jack  helped  her  sift  it,  and 
Bobby  stirred  in  the  milk  while  she 
beat  the  eggs,  and  Benny,  suggested  an 
extra  spoonful  of  sugar  to  each  pie,  and 
Luly  in  her  high  chair  by  the  table, 
looked  on,  laughing  with  pleasure — 
which  was  perhaps  t'he  best  help  of  all. 
By  twilight  the  pies  were  baked  and 
set  away  in  the  little  pantry  to  cool. 
When  Mr.  Parmenter  came  home  from 
the  woods  with  his  axe  over  his  shoul- 
der, everybody  told  him,  from  Luly  up 
to  "mother,"  that  the  pies  looked  re- 
markably good.  * 
*             *          *             * 

The  kitchen  was  small  and  the  fire 
in  the  oven  had  been  hot;  therefore  the 
little  pantry  which  opened  from  the 
kitchen  ^needed  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
and  Mrs.  Parmenter  sent  Benny  to  raise 
the  window,  and  keep  it  open  by  stick- 
ing a  nail  into  the  woodwork  of  its 
frame.  When  the  family  went  up- 
stairs to  their  bedrooms  under  the  roof 
the  window  was  forgotten. 

The  twins  were  soon  asleep  but  Jack 
lay  awake,  for  the  golden  orb  of  the 
November  night — the  moon  I  mean  this 
time,  not  the  squash  pie — cast  a  beam 
of  light  across  his  pillow. 

"Hope  I  shan't  be  moonstruck,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  Then  he  heard  a 
noise  out-of  doors  on  tlhe  turf,  some- 
thing like  the  heavy  steps  of  a  stout 
person  walking  with  clumsy  rubber 
boots.  Jack  was  out  of  bed  in  a  min- 
ute and  at  the  little  gable  window. 
Putting  forth  his  head  he  could  see 'a 
large  black  figure  that  resembled  a  fat 
man  in  a  fur  coat,  peeping  in  at  the 
window  of  the  pantry,  which  was  dir- 
ectly beneath  the  window  where  Jack 
was  waWhing.  He  looked  beyond;  a 
few  yards  away  from  the  house  were 
two  smaller  personages  similar  in 
shape  to  the  intruder  at  the  pantry. 
This  visitor  leaned  in  at  the  window, 
then  took  out  one  of  those  pies  and 
dropped  it  upon  the  ground,  where  it 
broke  in  pieces.  Now  the  smaller  crea- 
tures came  running,  and  each  possess- 
ed himself  of  a  share  of  the  pie.  It 
was  a  black  bear  with  Iher  two  little 
cubs. 

Bears  in  northern  Maine  are  rather 
good-natured  neighbors.  They  have  a 
way,  it  is  true,  of  borrowing  ears  of 
corn  and  honey-comb  and  fruit,  and 
they  are  forgetful  as  to  repaying  of  the 


loan;  but  every  one  has  known  that 
sort  of  neighbor  upon  two  feet  instead 
of  four.  These  bears  rarely  attack  any 
person  unless  ■  provoked;  and  who 
would  think  any  better  of  a  bear  who 
would  see  his  wife  shot  and  his  babies 
carried  into  captivity  without  using  his 
natural  weapons  of  defense? 

But  Mrs.  Bear  ought  to  have  asked 
leave  of  Mrs.  Parmenter  before  borrow- 
ing those  pies.  So  thought  Jack;  and 
he  hastened  to  awake  his  father,  who, 
having  heard  the  story,  came  from  his 
bedroom  with  his  gun,  and,  followed  by 
the  boy,  went  noiselessly  down  the 
stairs  into  the  kitchen.  By  this  time  the 
bear  had  divided  two  pies  between  her 
cubs  before  helping  herself  to  any.  She 
heard  the  footsteps  on  the  kitchen  floor 
and  made  with  one  paw  an  odd  signal 
to  the  cubs;  and  Uhe  chubby  little  fel- 
lows, toddled  and  tumbled  away  as  fast 
as  they  were  able.  The  mother  bear 
did  not  follow  them  immediately. 
There  was  a  chance  of  danger,  she 
knew;  but  there  was  also  a  chance  of 
more  pie.  When  she  saw  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter and  his  son  she  began  to  think  the 
situation  serious.  She  dropped  upon 
all-fours  and  moved  off,  wit!h  her  lum- 
bering gait,  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen 
paces.  There  she  paused,  stood  up 
again  upon  her  hind  legs  and  thrust 
her  paw^which  must  have  been 
strongly  flavored  with  squash  pie — into 
her  mouth  and  sucked  it  vigorously. 
Then  dropping  both  paws  in  a  comical 
attitude  she  looked  squarely  into  the 
face  of  Mr.  Parmenter,  as  if  to  say, 
"Here  I  am,  caught  in  the  act  of  steal- 
ing pies  for  my  cubs.  You  are  witness, 
judge  and  jury.  I  plead  guilty,  with 
extenuating  circumstances." 

Mr.  Parmenter  raised  his  gun,  aim- 
ing at  the  bear.  Then  he  lowered  it. 
"Jack,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  great  mind 
to  let  her  go.  You  say  she  fed  those 
pies  to  her  cubs.  I  guess  mother  would 
feel  pretty  sorry  if  she  hadn't  a  piece 
of  pie  to  give  the  twins  tomorrow.  And 
it  don't  seem  hardly  right,  wfren  we  are 
just  about  to  thank  Providence  for  mer- 
cies received,  to  kill  a  creature  for  tak- 
ing a  bit  of  what  has  been  provided.  I 
guess  when  the  governor  appointed 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  folks,  there  was 
nothing  said  in  the  proclamation  about 
it  being  fast-day  for  bears.  Jacky,  I'm 
going  to  spare  the  old  creature." 

Jack  took  a  pie — tin  plate  and  all — 
and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  toward 
the  bear,  who  fell  upon  it  joyfully. 

"Jack,  my  son,  are  you  crazy?" 

"No,  father;  but  tlhat  pie  was  a  little 
burnt  on  one  side,  and — and  the  old 
bear  hadn't  any.  That  makes  three 
pies  for  the  bears,  and  leaves  three  pies 
for  the  Parmenters." — By  E.  Cavassa  in 
Harper's   Young   People. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and   Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY: — Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second   Semester   begins   February    5,    1906. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 


|iunta\>^cl$oo0  Reason. 


JESUS  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

Second  Quarter. .   Lesson  II. 

Matthew  xii:  1-14.     April  8,  1906. 
DAILY   READINGS. 

M.  Jesus  and  t!he  Sabbath.  Matt, 
xii:  1-14. 

Tu.  "Holy  of  the  Lord."  Isa.  lviii: 
10-14. 

W.     God's  Gift.     Ezek.  xx:  10-20. 

Th.     To  Do  Good.     Mark  ill:  1-6. 

P.  A  Question  Unanswered.  Luke 
xiii:  10-17. 

S.     Sabbath  Healing.      John  v:  1-11. 

S.  Our  Lord's  Custom.  Luke  iv:16- 
22. 

Jesus  wrought  seven  conspicuous 
cures  on  as  many  Sabbaths,  as  if  to 
show  the  merciful  character  and  uses 
of  the  day.  But  he  could  not  expect  to 
lay  his  hand  thus  rudely  upon  this 
Pharisaic  fetich  without  raising  a  din 
and  cry,  and  being  branded  as  a  sacri- 
legious person.  *  *  *  On  this  occasion 
the  Pharisaic  espionage  followed  him 
in  hopes  that  it  would  discover  that  he 
tcok  one  step  more  than  the  two  thou- 
sand cubits  allowed  for  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey.  It  congratulated  itself  upon  a 
still  greater  "find."  It  threw  up  Its 
hands  in  well-feigned  !horror  at  the 
dreadful  infraction;  for  were  not  the 
disciples  reaping  and  threshing  on  the 
Sabbath?  According  to  the  refinements 
of  their  traditions,  plucking  the  ripe 
wheat  ears  was  a  kind  of  harvesting, 
and  rubbing  them  between  their  hands 
and  blowing  the  chaff  away  was  a  kind 
of  winnowing.  Wlhat  a  sin!  *  *  *  The 
reply  of  Jesus  was  a  master-stroke: 
"David  is  your  hero-king.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible you  are  ignorant  of  what  he  did 
in  an  emergency;  how,  flying  from  Saul 
and   famishing,    he   took,    not   standing 


corn  in  the  field,  like  my  disciples  hme, 
but  the  shewbread  from  the  golden 
table  before  the  very  presence  of  the 
Lord;  and  that,  too,  when  it  had  been 
freslhly  laid  there,  and  there  was  none 
to  replace  it.  David  did  this!  How  is 
It  that  you  find  no  fault  with  him?" 
The  law  of  mercy  in  this  instance  sup- 
planted the  law  of  sacrifice.  *  *  *  The 
scene  shifts  now  from  the  wheat  field 
to  the  synagogue,  but  the  issue  remains 
the  same.  The  cripple  is  used  as  a  bait 
to  catch  Jesus.  Jesus  called  t'he  un- 
fortunate man  to  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. *  *  *  The  alternative  which  he 
proposed  put  them  to  confusion: 
Which  accorded  better  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Sabbath  law — to  do  good,  as  he 
proposed,  by  setting  this  unfortunate 
free  from  his  malady,  or  to  do  evil,  as 
they  were  doing  when  they  entertained 
a  jealous  and  inhuman  spirit;  to  save 
life,  as  he  soon  would  (making  the  poor 
man's  life  worth  living),  or  to  kill,  as 
they  were  now  (cherishing  the  spirit  of 
murder  in  their  hearts)  ?  No  wonder 
they  were  silent.  Jesus  was  unanswer- 
able. 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 
The  technism  of  piety  reached  its 
ccmpletest  development  under  the  hair- 
splitting genius  of  the  Pharisees.  *  *  * 
They  enumerated  365  prohibtions,  one 
for  every  day  in  the  year;  248  com- 
mands, equal  to  the  number  of  bones 
in  the  body;  613  precepts,  number  of 
letters  in  the  Decalogue.  *  *  *  Their 
dialectical  skill  was  especially  busy  in 
framing  the  casuistry  of  the  Sabbath: 
determining  wlhether  it  was  right  to  eat 
an  egg%laid  on  the  Sabbath,  and  wheth- 
er walking  on  the  grass  with  hob-nailed 
shoes  was  not  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, being  a  kind  of  threshing,  and 
catching  fleas  was  also,  being  a  kind  of 
hunting.  *  *  *  There  was  a  serious 
side  as  well  as  a  ludicrous  one  in  this 
excessive  legalism.  Hebrew  pilots 
dropped  tlhe  helm  on  approach  of  Sab- 


bath, 
selve; 

on  the  aaDDam.    ■  o'c«u„  ~.  - 

these  hollow  traditions,  and  showed 
how  the  intent  of  the  Sabbath  was  per- 
verted by  tlhem.  *  *  *  He  did  not  abol- 
ish the  Sabbath.  "Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath" would  have  been  no  honorable 
title  if  it  was  a  repealed  institution.  He 
was  Lord  of  the  day  In  the  sense  of  rid- 
ding it  of  the  barnacles  of  tradition, 
elevating  it  and  filling  it  with  life  and 
sanctity.  *  *  *  This  incident  was  not 
merely  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  true 
nature  and  use  of  the  Sabbath.  Jesus 
came  to  the  defense  of  his  disciples, 
whose  very  lives  were  in  peril.  There 
was  a  death  penalty  for  such  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  as  they  had  been 
guilty  of. 


We  are  not  helping  Christ  by  pray- 
ing to  him  unless  we  are  helping  oth- 
ers in  the  intervals  of  our  prayers.  One 
of  our  Lord's  woes  was  directed  against 
men  who  devoured  widows'  houses,  and 
for  a  pretense  made  long  prayers. 


We  are  not  helping  Christ  when  we 
experience  sudden  spasms  of  virtue, 
saying,  "Go  to,  now;  I  will  be  benevo- 
lent, zealous,  a  helper  of  the  kingdom." 
Spasmodic  helpfulness  loses  all  its  force 
and  meaning  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks. 


A  domestic  who  suffered  from  a  bad 
toothache  went  to  a  neighboring  dentist 
one  evening,  and  asked  him  what  lis 
would  charge  to  extract  the  tooth. 

"Five  dollars  with  gas,  two  without," 
was  the  reply. 

"O,"  said  the  girl,  "then  I'll  corn* 
around  to-morrow  and  have  it  out  by 
daylight." — Harper's    Weekly. 
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The    Serjuing   JVIaehine 
por  Family  Use. 


PHH^LiHSS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth,  / 

San  Francisco. 

REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  RF  )  XDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abunf- 
dant  water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlands. 

Mills  Allege,  California 

The    only     clattered     human's    Ci 
lege    in    Z-v  Con^^s 

and  piesents  its  Alumnae  as  awepte 
candidates  for  graduation  work  at  the 
Universities.  Seminary  course  accred- 
ited to  the  Universities.  Offers  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  study  of  Mu- 
sic; Art  and  Elocution.  Ideal  climate 
and  grounds.  A  refined  Christian 
heme  for  young  women.  Terms  moder- 
ate. Fortieth  year.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President, 
Mills  College  P.  O.  California.  Spring 
term    opened    January    10,    1906. 


"Good-bye,"  I  said  to  my  conscience — 
"Good-bye  for   aye   and   aye," 

And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly, 
And  turned   my  face  away; 

And    conscience,    smitten    sorely, 
Returned   not  from   that   day. 

iBut  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grew   weary   of  its   pace; 
'*And    I     cried,    "Come    back,    my    con- 
science; 
And  I  long  to  see  thy  face." 
;But  Conscience  cried,   "I  cannot; 
Remorse  sits  in  my  place." 

— Paul   Laurence   Dunbar. 


when  you  come  to  San  Francisco, 

STOr  AT  THE 


HOTEL  GRAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER     KA     (jgarv   St 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED 


RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


Great  opportunities  seldom  present 
themselves,  but  every  moment  of  every 
hour  of  thy  conscious  life  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  thyself,  which  for 
thee  is  the  best  and  most  necessary 
thing. — Ruskin. 


A  little  girl  who  had  remarked  to  her 
mother  that  she  was  very  nervous,  was 
asked  what  nervousness  meant.  "Why," 
replied  the  little  siren,  "don't  you 
know?  Nervousness  is  being  in  a 
hurry  all  over." 


Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Excellent  Table.     } 

\  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  ► 

2  American  and  European  Plan 

jj  97?ontyomery  <St.,   Cor.    ffius/i,   San  Francisco 

4  -  GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,  Lessee. 

fl  Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.     ^ 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTONS  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


►  ♦-♦  ♦♦♦■»-< 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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THE     UNREACHED     GOAL. 

A  little  time  for  rest 

And  then — away. 
There  is  a  race  to  run 

Ere  close  of  day ; 
A  battle  to  be  fought, 

Conquer   who   may. 

High  up  among  the  hills 
The  best  things  wait: 

Climb  on  and  do  not  tire, 
The  hour  is  late : 

The  victor  shall  be  crowned 
At  heaven's  gate. 

Yield  not  to  sloth  ;  be  strong, 

Alive,  alert; 
From  effort,  courage,  toil, 

New  strength  derive. 
There  is  no  prize  for  those 

Who  will  not  strive. 

Take  heart,  keep  hope,  go  forth 
On  some  good  quest ; 

He  satisfied  with  naught 
Less  than  the  best ; 

Those  who  the  heights  have  reached 
Have  leave  to  rest. 

Be  not  thou  beaten  back, 

Persist,  contend ; 
Aim  at  the  highest  place, 

The  noblest  end ; 
God's  grandest  prize  awaits 

Those  who  ascend. 

— Marianne  Farningham. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Humanity  is  often  beleaguered  by 
temptation  and  beset  behind  and 
before  with  difficulty,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  flesh  being  weak  even 
where  the  spirit  is  wiling,  falls 
easily  into  depression  and  despon- 
dency. There  is  constant  call  accord- 
ingly for  mutual  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness between  man  and  man,  since 
human  lives  are  necessarily  linked  to- 
gether, and,  by  the  very  law  of  their 
creation,  men  are  meant  to  be  of  use 
and  comfort  one  to  another.  Each  man, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  leans  on 
his  neighbor,  and  is  in  turn,  by  every 
consideration  of  generosity,  not  to  sav 
decency,  bound  to  buoy  up  the  hope  and 
failing  courage  of  his  fellows.  Human 
souls  are  not  situated  in  like  so  many 
atolls  of  the  South  Seas,  with  absolute- 
ly no  means  of  communication  bat  ween. 
Life  indeed  means  separation  to  a  de- 
gree, but  not  such  an  utter  isolation  of 
interests  and  sympathies.  Society 
must  not  be  judged  according  to  an 
atomic  theory,  regarded  as  a  fortuitous 
mass  of  haphazard  points.  It  is  rather 
a  closely  articulated  aggregate  of  relat- 
ed entitles,  each  exercising  a  pressure 
on  all  the  others.  So  intimate  is  this 
social  inter-relation  of  the  parts  that 
when  one  member  suffers  all  the  other 
members  suffer  with  it. 

The  individual  who  takes  this  Chris- 
tian view  of  social  duty  will  at  once  dis- 
cover about  him  on  all  sides  candidates 
for  comfort.  The  man  who  is  in  need 
is  everywhere,  and  the  man  v>  ho  can 
help  him  is  aboat  as  numero*  .  On 
every  side  are  ttie  people  who  need  us 
while  we  need  them — the  tried,  the  per- 
plexed, the  weak,  tue  despondent,  the 
folks  who  are  "just  tired  out."  like  so 
many  Davids  in  the  woodland  of  Ziph 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  some  royal 
good  Jonathan  who  by  the  hearty  offer- 
ing of  his  timely  sympathy  shall 
strengthen  their  hand  in  God.  The 
warm-hearted  Paul  had  his  eye  upon 
this  or  the  other  man  of  his  own  times 
who  was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up    with    "sorrow    overmuch."       These 


overstrained  spirits,  t'hese  souls  ready  to 
faint,  are  numerous  in  every  commun- 
ity, and  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  Christian  people  to  afford 
an  instant  and  loving  help,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  need. 

It  is  true  that  many  obstructions  to  a 
mutual  helpfulness  between  men  are 
encountered  which  arise  from  diver- 
gences of  aim,  differences  of  surround- 
ings and  varieties  of  temperament  and 
educational  training,  so  that  certain 
classes  in  the  community  live  practical- 
ly in  a  different  world  from  other  sec- 
tions of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between.  Many 
disintegrating  forces  are  at  work 
in  the  social  as  in  the  physical 
world.  The  social  fabric  as  it  exists  to- 
day is  not  a  seamless  robe,  but  exhibits 
many  sad  rents  and  ragged  cleavages 
recording  great  reparations  of  thought 
and  sympathy  between  men  of  different 
classes  and  climes.  The  result  is  that 
many  needy  people  are  rendered  either 
very  suspicious  of  the  approaches  of 
those  who  with  well-meaning  intent 
would  relieve  them,  or  seem  entirely 
unable  to  comprehend  the  aim  and  in- 
tent of  the  proffered  sympathy. 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  in  these 
"rushing"  times,  of  complicated  inter- 
ests and  infinite  distraction,  there  re- 
mans little  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  a  kindly  and  intelligent  interest  in 
others.  Most  people  declare  that  they 
have  little  time  to  regard  the  misfor- 
tune of  others,  fail  to  compassionate  or 
even  comprehend  the  misfortunes  of  the 
man  who  fails,  or  who,  if  some  unfortu- 
nate is  seen  to  fall  in  t'hj  street,  com- 
mit him,  with  the  levity  of  the  Levite, 
to  the  hasty  care  of  the  officially  de-  l 
tailed  ambulance. 

But  it  is  certain  that  whatever  may 
be  the  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  in  1 
the  way  of  engaging  in  the  service  of  i 
social  sympathy  none  will  be  excusable 


if  they  neglect  that  Christly  ministry. 
If  there  be  a  gulf  between  different 
classes  in  a  community  that  abyss  can 
be  bridged  by  tact  and  sagacity;  if 
life  today  be  hurried  there  is  always 
time  to  be  kind,  and  opportunity  to  be 
helpful.  It  may  be  that  the  helpful- 
ness may  be  phrased  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent terms  and  forms  that  those  in 
which  it  expressed  itself  in  the  days  of 
stage  coaches  and  flint-locks,  but  it  may 
be  as  real,  as  genuine,  as  welcome,  and 
as  useful  as  was  any  ministry  of  for- 
mer times,  gaining  in  intensity,  per- 
haps, while  more  condensed  and  con- 
centrated in  form  and  application, 

The  heart  of  the  world  is  selfish,  but 
the  Christian  church  has  no  business  to 
be  self-engrossed.  Infidelity  is  not  sym- 
pathetic, but  Christianity  has  a  word  to 
speak  and  a  touch  to  bring  that  can 
heal  the  deepest  hurt.  And  as  ttoe 
thoughts  of  mankind  are  increasingly 
drawn  out  from  self  to  expend  them- 
selves upon  human  need,  will  be  more 
generally  secured  and  exercised  that  su- 
premely   useful    gift — 

"A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathize." 

— New  York  Observer. 


"You  must  find  that  impediment  in 
your  speech  rather  inconvenient  at 
limes,  Mr.  Biggs?"  "Oh,  n-no.  Every- 
body has  his  peculiarity.  Stammering 
is  m-m-m-ine.  What  is  yours?"  "Well, 
really  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any." 
D-do  you  stir  y-your  tea  with  our  yright 
hand?"  "Why,  yes,  of  course."  "W- 
well,  that  is  y-your  p-peculiarity.  Most 
p-people  u-use  a  t-teaspoon." — Ram's 
Horn. 


"O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all, 
Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 

We  own  Thy  sw,iy,  we  hear  Thy  call, 
We  test  our  lives  by  Thine!" 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

The    Easy    Way    East 

New  composite-observation  cars  with  train  librar- 
ies (get  catalogue  of  porter),  luxuriously  appointed 
sleeping  cars,  model  dining  ear  service,  courteous  at- 
tendants— every  modern  convenience. 

Daily  S*n-iee 

SAN  FRA       iSCO 

TO   NEW   t.  RLEANS 

Speedy  and  palatial  passenger  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  weekly  for  New  York,  or,  the  journey  east 
may  be  completed  by  limited  trains. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wayside  Notes,"  a  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  that  tells  all  about  the  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Old  Missions  and  the  many  other 
historical  landmarks. 

Sent  for  five  cents  by  any  agent 
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THE  IDEA  OF  JUST  TREATMENT  FOR  THE 
CHINESE  GAINING  GROUND. 

We  have  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  an  Exclu- 
sion League  which  is  trying  to  make  considerable 
noise  over  the  admission  now  and  then  into  this  coun- 
try of  a  few  Chinese,  and  is  working  also  for  the  up- 
building of  a  sentiment  against  all  Asiatics.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  men  have  been  acting  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  that  t'-<ey  are  1  ?ceiving 
not  infrequently  a  little  enlightenment.  The  facts  are, 
the  sober  sentiment  of  this  country  is  in  favor  of  a 
humane  and  just  treatment  of  the  Asiatics,  and  no 
unreasonable  outer"  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  going  to 
change  it. 

President  Roosevelt  sail  a  few  days  ago  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  "I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  it  easy  and 
desirable  for  the  Chinese  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional classes,  the  Chinese  travelers  and  students,  to 
come  here;  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  their  good 
treatment  when  they  do  come ;  and  no  laboring  man 
has  anything  whatever  to  fear  from  that  policy.  I 
have  a  right  to  challenge  you  as  good  American  citi- 
zens to  support  that  policy." 

But  the  President  did  not  stop  with  that  declara- 
tion. He  added  something  which  is  another  among 
the  many  utterances  and  actions  of  bis  of  late  which 
stamp  him  as  a  man  of  real  manhood ;  he  said  further : 
"And  in  any  event  I  shall  stand  unflinchingly  for  it." 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  East  will 
commend  Roosevelt  for  that  utterance.  We  believe 
that  he  will  be  commended  for  it  by  51  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  exclusion  League  a  member  made  a  statement 
which  showed  the  weakness  of  their  cause.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  of  work  right  here  at  home  for  the  up- 
building of  a  sentiment  against  ti  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese. One  speaker  nad  scored  fi  .,'  government  at 
Washington  for  what  he  termed  its  la'k  of  aggressive- 
ness against  the  Asiatics;  but  this  man  expressed  the 
opinion  that  nothing  other  could  be  expected  when 
even  officers  of  labor  unions  hereabouts  were  employ- 
ing such  labor.  And  he  urged  a  bovcott,  saying  that 
an  effective  one  here  would  accomplish  much  in  other 
cities. 

Another  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause  in 
what  was  once  their  stronghold,  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Walter  Mac  rthur,  a  leader  among  them,  and 


also  of  large  influence  generally  in  labor  circles.  Air. 
Macarthur  said  concerning  Japanese  exclusion:  "1 
firmly  believe  that  there  are  men  in  congress  today, 
elected  from  the  state  of  California,  who  if  called  "~~ 
to  vote  either  for  or  against  Japanese  exclusion  would 
vote  against  it,  taking  their  chances  upon  re-election 
when  they  come  home." 

This  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  And  we  do  not  believe 
that  anv  action  on  the  part  of  the  exclusion  League 
will  materially  change  the  general  situation.  Con- 
gress will  not  take  any  action  that  will  endanger 
further  our  relations  with  the  people  of  Asia.  Indeed 
the  tendency  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  toward  a 
fairer  treatment. 

Among  the  significant  things  in  the  East  recently 
is  the  wide-spread  favorable  comment  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  James  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois that  a  special  commissioner  be  sent  to  Chinaiby 
the  United  States  government  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending a  formal  and  cordial  invitation  to  young 
Chinese  who  may  wish  to  go  abroad  for  study,  to  come 
to  this  countr-  to  avail  themselves  of  our  educational 
advantages.  The  New  York  Sun  says  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  China  is  on  the  verge  of  a  great  political, 
economic  and  social  revolution  and  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  Russia  has  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  their  Chinese  neighbors  that 
the  movement  for  China's  rehabilitation  can  never  ' 
again  suffer  more  than  a  temporary  backset.  By  the 
adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  by 
President  James,  the  Sun  believes  that  we  may  regain 
intellectual  and  moral  influence  and  ascendency  in 
China. 

The  Outlook,  discussing  the  situation,  says:  "The 
Chinese  have  a  right  to  feel  that  they  have  been  out- 
raged. We  have  been  in  the  wrong."  It  says  also  in 
pointing  out  the  way  to  right  the  wrong:  "We  must 
stop  treating  the  Chinese  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
people." 

The  Homiletic  Review,  in  the  March  issue,  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  a  ^message  from  thousands  of 
pulpits  all  over  the  land,  L.dieving  that  the  gravity  of 

the  situation  called  for  unusual  effort. 

■ 
As  we  write,  the  press  dispatches  from  Washington 

state  that  Secretary  Metcalf  has  with  the  knowledge 

and  under  the  direction  of  the  President  made  certain 

recommendations  to  the  congressional  committee  on 

foreign  affairs  as  will  bring  this  question  up  very  soon 

for  action   and  decision.     The  amendments  proposed 
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provide  for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  such 
Chinese  as  have  certificates  from  our  representatives 
abroad  who  may  be  empowered  to  give  them. 
Possession  of  one  of  these  certificates  and  proof  of 
identity  shall  be  sufficient  for  admittance.  When 
denied  entrance  the  Chinese  shall  be  admitted  to  bail 
pending  appeals  from  decisions  of  denial.  Further 
provisions  are  for  the  reregistration  of  Chinese  now  in 
the  United  States  and  for  the  removal  of  all  restrict- 
ions upon  Chinese  laborers  returning  to  this  country, 
making  their  certificate,  on  identification,  prima  facie 
evidence  of  their  right  to  land. 

We  trust  that  congress  will  move  speedily  to  the 
enactment  of  some  measure  such  as  this ;  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  also  at  once  to  let  all  China  know 
that  henceforth  the  exempt  classes  shall  have  hearty 
welcome  to  the  advantages  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions and  to  all  those  institutions  which  make  for  that 
which  is  best  in  life  and  character.  A  mighty  influ- 
ence is  to  be  exerted  by  China  on  the  world's  future. 
We  must  uplift  them  or  they  will  drag  us  down. 


PRESIDENT   TUCKER'S   LECTURES. 
The  Theological  Interest  of  Modern  Christianity. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  first  lecture  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Earle  Lec- 
tureship of  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  after  the 
introductory  lecture  to  which  reference  was  made  last 
week. 

In  beginning  this  lecture  President  Tucker  noted 
the  absence  of  those  passions  and  emotions  which 
theology  has  often  evoked,  "the  absence  on  the  one 
hand  of  fierce  and  constructive  enmities,  and  the 
absence  on  the  other  hand  of  heroic  consecrations." 
"I  am  not  aware,"  he  said,  "of  any  permanent  divis- 
ions or  of  any  new  sects  which  have  resulted  from  oui 
theological  controversies.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
great  movement,  like  missions,  which  has  sprung  out 
of  the  ardor  of  present  theological  conviction." 

This  he  attributed  not  to  the  smallness  of  the  sub- 
jects involved,  but  to  their  vastness — the  subjects  re- 
lating themselves  to  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  are 
parts  of  the  Christian  church  being  alike  if  not  equally 
interested.  Divisions  large  or  small  are  based  on 
secondary  issues,  relating  largely  to  order  or  polity. 
"Purely  doctrinal  questions  occupy  but  a  small  place 
in  the  divergencies  of  the  great  communions,  or  in  the 
establishment  of  sects." 

Speaking  of  the  theological  changes  through  which 
the  church  has  been  passing  of  late  the  words  were : 
"At  no  time  has  the  church  lost  its  hold  upon  the  great 
certainties  of  the  faith.  At  no  time  has  it  seemed 
necessary  to  any  body  of  believers  to  create  a  protest- 
ing sect.  At  no  time  has  there  come  forth  out  of  the 
agitations  of  the  hour  a  movement  representative  of 
the  newer  theological  views,  or  representative  of  the 
antagonism  to  them." 

The  deeper  explanation  of  the  comparative  calm- 
ness of  the  theological  period  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  and  are  now  passing,  President  Tucker 
finds  in  the  co-operation  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  the 
modern  world  with  the  religious  spirit.  While  in 
ordinary  times  religion  is  dominated  by  the  current 
theology  and  derives  its  inspiration  from  it,  there  are 
times  when  "the  religious  spirit  takes  theology  in 
hand  and  makes  the  reformation  of  it,  to  the  point  of 
reality,  its  great  business.  And  so  serious  is  the  busi- 
ness   when  once  undertaken,  that  it  will   not  allow 


itself  to  be  called  off  or  diverted  by  the  appeals  of  re- 
ligious men  who  do  not  measure  the  danger  of  theo- 
logical insincerity,  or  the  risks  to  the  church  of  theo- 
logical incompetence." 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  religious  spirit  in 
effecting  changes  in  theology,  President  Tucker  uses 
the  term  reformation  as  more  satisfactory  than  the 
words  revision  or  revolution.  "Revision  is  an  insuffi- 
cient word,  outward,  superficial  and  transient.  Revo- 
lution is  an  unnatural  and  unscientific  term,  and  in 
matters  of  serious  thought  opposed  to  progress ;  mean- 
ing usually,  as  an  old  philosopher  has  wisely  said, 
exchanging  old  prejudices  for  new.  The  great  re- 
ligious term,  applying  to  all  departments  of  religion, 
including  theology,  is  reformation.  It  was  more  than 
an  historic  accident  that  it  was  applied  to  the  great 
epoch  which  ushered  in  Protestant  Christianity.  Any 
other  word  than  that  would  have  cost  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity either  its  ancestral  rights  or  its  freedom.  That 
term  saved  both  and  gave  the  true  direction  to  all  fu- 
ture changes.  It  always  binds  the  old  with  the  new 
in  the  sequence  of  the  Divine  method  of  progress." 

Considering  the  religious  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  movement,  the  lecturer  said:  "The 
religious  snirit  was  still  strong  and  active,  but  it  was 
not  satisfied  with  its  theological  environment.  It  was 
not  in  revolt  against  the  current  theology;  it  was  in  a 
more  dangerous  moid.  It  was  beginning  to  reach  out 
toward  reality  wherever  it  might  be  found,  as  the  vine 
climbs  surely  toward  the  light.  There  was  no  more 
satisfaction  in  one  order  of  faith  than  in  another. 
There  was  unrest  in  all  communions  at  home  and 
abroad."  Noting  the  remarkable  series  of  moral 
awakenings  which  reached  culmination  and  close  with 
our  civil  war,  it  was  said  "The  religious  spirit,  always 
sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  now  unsatisfied 
with  the  inspiration  which  theology  coi.ld  furnish,  be- 
gan to  investigate  and  reflect." 

In  way  of  personal  confirmation  of  the  analysis 
given  by  him,  President  Tucker  said :  "My  theological 
course  followed  closely  upon  the  civil  war.  Probably 
the  theology  to  which  I  listened  was  as  good  as  any 
which  then  had  a  hearing.  But  it  was  not  satisfying. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  the  message  which  the  religious 
spirit  was  urging.  Its  look  was  backward,  not  for- 
ward. It  was  logical  but  not  prophetic.  I  well  re- 
call the  continuous  debate  brought  out  in  my  mind 
between  the  law  and  the  ministry,  not  because  of  a 
previous  bias  toward  the  law,  but  because  of  the  dis- 
inclination to  enter  the  ministry  except  thiough  the 
door  of  intellectual  reality.  I  think  that  my  experi- 
ence was  not  exceptional.  Whenever  there  was  oc- 
casion, as  among  theological  students,  for  such  think- 
ing on  religious  subjects  as  would  ensure  reality  there 
was  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  a  consequent  hesitancy 
in  the  affirmation  of  truth.  The  volume  of  truth  ef- 
fective for  the  uses  of  the  pulpit  was  being  gradually 
reduced.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  modern  thought 
as  we  now  know  it,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  religious 
spirit.  The  aid  from  this  source  was  unexpected  and 
it  was  at  first  unwelcome.  But  it  wrought  with  the 
religious  spirit  toward  one  end — Reality,  reducing  at 
some  points  still  more  the  amount  of  truth  to  be  af- 
firmed ;  at  other  points  making  positive  contribution 
to  the  content  of  faith. 

At  this  point  in  his  lecture  President  Tucker  pro- 
ceeded to  show  where  this  co-operating  force  took 
effect  in  theology  and  what  its  effect  was.  In  that 
connection  it  was  said  that  the  theological  interest  of 
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modern  Christianity  centers  around  three  inquiries. 
The  first  is :  the  apprehension  of  God,  the  constant  in- 
quiry of  the  human  soul.  The  second  theological  in- 
quiry of  modern  Christianity,  it  was  said,  has  had  to 
do  with  the  source  of  authority,  especially  as  related  to 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  third  has  had  to  do  with 
human  destiny. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  it  was  said  :  "The  great 
outcome  of  this  inquiry  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  final  expression  of  the  character  of  God;  at 
first  restricted  by  arbitrary  views  of  his  sovereignty, 
but  gradually  allowed  the  freedom  and  universality  of 
his  gracious  designs.  This  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  character  of  God  was  the  crowning  work  of  the 
religious  spirit  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  Re- 
formed Theology.  T  do  not  think  that  very  much  if 
anything  of  this  result  should  be  credited  to  what  we 
understand  by  modern  thought.  But  the  deepest 
thought  in  the  Reformed  Theology,  that  which  centers 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  has  been  con- 
tinued and  held  to  a  great  reality  by  the  modern  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  Never  before  has  man  felt 
so  deeply  that  he  is  part  of  a  great  sacrificial  system. 
Look  where  he  will,  he  sees  sacrifice,  wherever  he  sees 
life.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  consummate  ex- 
pression of  what  we  now  see  is  the  inner  law  of  the 
universe." 

In  the  progress  of  the  part  of  the  lecture  which 
related  to  the  enlarged  conception  of  God  the  speaker 
said  :  "The  old  conception  of  God  as  the  great  archi- 
tect, the  designer,  the  overseer  of  the  universe,  was 
entirely  inadequate.  The  human  spirit  craved  the 
idea  of  a  God  not  over  nature,  but  in  nature;  not  over 
man,  but  in  man.  The  satisfaction  came  on  its 
intellectual  side  with  that  theory  of  the  universe  which 
brought  God  into  the  very  process  of  its  development, 
and  with  the  theory  of  human  life  which  gave  him  the 
place  of  his  working  within  and  not  without,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end." 

Taking  up  the  second  inquiry  of  Modern  Christian- 
ity which  has  had  to  do  with  the  source  of  authority, 
especially  as  related  to  the  scriptures  it  was  said  that 
we  have  had  given  to  us  thereby  "a  Bible  communicat- 
ed naturally  through  men  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  believed  and  therefore 
spake,  who  wrote  of  things  they  knew  according  to 
their  knowledge,  and  of  things  transcending  human 
knowledge  according  to  their  quickened,  purified,  and 
enlarged  apprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  God;  who 
bore  faithful  and  true  witness,  according  to  the  very 
limitations  of  their  personal  observation  and  exper- 
ience, to  the  great  facts  and  events  through  which 
revelation  culminated  before  their  eyes  in  the  life, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  who  in 
a  simple  but  grand  unconsciousness  left  their  work 
absolutely  unencumbered  by  any  unnatural  claims, 
that  so  the  outcome  of  scripture  as  a  revelation  might 
become  to  the  reasonable  acceptance  of  the  church  the 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 

Historical  criticism,  said  President  Tucker,  has 
done  away  with  the  dilemma,  either  the  Bible  word 
for  word  frOm  cover  to  cover,  or  no  Bible  at  all.  In 
other  words  "Tt  has  taken  away  the  infidel's   Bible." 

Concerning  the  third  theological  inquiry,  which  has 
had  to  do  with  human  destiny,  the  thought  in  part 
was :  It  had  become  impossible  to  believe  in  the  free- 
ness  and  fulness  of  that  redemption  of  which  man  is 
the  subject  and  at  the  same  time  believe  in  some  slight 
and  partial  application  of  it.  "One  could  not  entertain 
the  great  conception  of  the  gospel  and  reduce  the  out- 


come of  salvation  to  a  scant  minority.  And  yet  sin 
was  the  same  thing  it  had  always  been,  an  utterly 
alien  force  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  religious 
spirit  in  its  new  sensitiveness  to  humanity  could  not 
become  thereby  insensitive  to  sin." 

At  this  point  it  was  said  that  modern  thought 
emphasizes  the  elimination  of  sin  through  its  theory 
of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  But  this  theory,  it  was 
remarked,  when  taken  out  of  the  impersonality  of 
nature  and  applied  to  human  life  is  very  costly  in  its 
workings.  "We  do  not  like  to  think  that  God  deals 
in  his  spiritual  economy  with  human  souls  as  he  deals 
in  the  economy  of  nature  with  seed  and  pollen.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  same 
terms  of  prodigality  with  which  we  conceive  of  the 
physical  world.  Waste  here,  even  in  a  like  perfecting 
of  the  remnant,  becomes  an  appalling  tragedy." 

Here  the  thought  turned  to  the  emphasis  laid  by 
modern  thought  on  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  "We 
sin  in  one  another,  and  suffer  and  sacrifice  and  are 
saved  in  one  another.  The  process  of  salvation  is  not 
so  much  a  disintegrating  and  separating  process  as  it 
is  a  unifying  process,  drawing  men  into  it  wherever  it 
is  going  on  ;  or  as  expressed  in  the  most  recent  terms  it 
is  'salvation  by  fellowship.'  Here  we  reach  the 
farthest  possible  reaction  from  individualism.  The 
hope  of  the  individual  is  in  the  race,  not  the  hope  of  the 
race  in  the  cumulative  power  of  the  individual  life." 

We  cannot  think  of  a  man  in  his  relation  to  the 
future,  said  President  Tucker,  "without  thinking  of  the 
elimination  of  his  sin,  his  individual  task."  Nor  can 
we  think  of  him  in  his  relation  to  the  future  "without 
thinking  of  his  connection  with  the  race."  And  then 
the  words  were :  "As  the  thought  of  destiny  is  shut  up 
for  the  time  between  these  seeming  opposing  theories, 
the  current  sets,  more  strongly  than  ever  before,  to- 
ward Christ,  toward  his  incarnation  and  toward  his 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  race  without  him  in 
it;  and  there  is  no  hope  against  sin  except  with  him 
against  it.  The  contradictions  of  modern  thought 
concerning  human  destiny  reach  their  only  possible 
consistency  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  connection  with 
the  race.  We  may  not  be  able  to  formulate  this 
doctrine,  but  whenever  we  reach  that  stage  it  will  be 
expressed  in  the  closest  terms  of  the  Christian  faith — 
terms  that  are  most  expressive  of  the  oneness  of  Christ 
with  man  here  and  hereafter." 

In  conclusion  it  was  said :  "The  coming  of  Christ 
to  the  world  was  not  a  passing  errand,  a  visitation  of 
one  part  of  the  universe  of  God.  His  passion  could 
not  have  been  a  fruitless  venture  of  sacrificial  love  like 
the  heroism  of  the  Crusader  'The  lamb  that  was  slain 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world'  must  have  an 
abiding  relation  to  that  world,  which  included  in  its 
very  creation  room  and  scope  for  his  sacrifice.  The 
outcome  in  human  destiny  must  be  such  then  as  to 
satisfy  him.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure.  He  must  see 
'the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul.'  The  Christian 
faith,  the  faith  which  really  centers  in  Christ,  cannot 
content  itself  with  any  meager  or  uncertain  faith  con- 
cerning the  human  race.  Faith  is  not  blind  optimism. 
It  does  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  persistence  of  sin.  It 
does  not  abate  the  claims  of  justice.  It  does  not  ask 
for  anything  outside  the  things  which  are  possible  with 
God.  But  as  it  learns  to  look  more  steadfastly  toward 
Jesus  it  sees  in  him  more  clearly  the  promise  of  a  re- 
deemed humanity.  "We  see  not  yet  all  things  put 
under  (man)  but  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor." 

The  final  words  in  conclusion  were :     "And  now  if 
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you  ask  me  for  the  intellectual  outcome  thus  far  of 
modern  Christianity,  as  expressed  in  its  theological 
interest,  I  must  answer  that  the  outcome  of  the  inquir- 
ing mind  is  not  that  of  the  affirming  mind.  The  im- 
mediate outcome  of  the  inquiring  mind  is  not  the  creed 
or  the  confession  ;  its  ultimate  outcome  is  some  great 
and  glorious  affirmation  of  faith.  The  immediate  out- 
come of  the  inquiring  mind  is  not  the  prophet  or  the 
apostle;  its  ultimate  outcome  is  the  utterance  of  truth 
in  its  sublime  reality.  I  do  not  know  how  far  afield  we 
are  from  those  reaffirmations  of  Christian  truth  which 
give  it  the  widest  and  the  most  imperative  application 
to  human  life,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  the  differ- 
ence is  never  great  between  the  reality  of  faith  and 
some  sufficient  and  satisfying  expression  of  it." 


A  NEW  COMMENTARY  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF 
EXPOSITORS. 

"Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture." 

We.  give  in  the  second  caption  of  this  article  the 
title  of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Bible,  by  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.,  Lit.  D.  Dr.  Maclaren  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  prince  of  expositors,  and  this  series, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  thirty  volumes,  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  will  have  a  wide  and  hearty 
welcome. 

The  first  six  volumes  have  been  published,  and  are 
now  on  sale  in  all  leading  book  stores  in  this  country 
and  great  Britain,  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $1.25 
per  volume.  They  are  not,  however,  sold  by  the  vol- 
ume, but  by  the  set — $7.50  for  the  six.  One  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  three  to  Matthew,  one 
to  Isaiah  and  one  to  parts  of  Isaiah  and  to  Jeremiah. 
Six  volumes  will  be  published  each  year  until  the  series 
shall  have  been  completed.  The  volumes  are  large  oc- 
tavo size,  bound  in  red  buckram  cloth,  are  in  beautiful 
and  good  sized  type,  and  contain  between  350  and  420 
pages. 

Competent  judges  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  series  will  prove  to  be  the  most  important  publi- 
cation of  recent  years.  No  one  without  the  ability  and 
experience  of  such  a  Christian  as  Dr.  Maclaren  could 
possibly  crowd  into  the  pages  of  such  books  so  much 
of  high  value  as  is  found  herein.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
about  commending  these  volumes  to  both  the  ministry 
and  the  laity.  They  are  a  store-house  of  suggestive  and 
inspiring  thought. 

We  take  up  the  volume  on  Genesis  and  find  the 
following  on  the  opening  pages  :  "The  revelation  which 
it  gives  is  the  truth,  obscured  to  all  other  men  when 
it  was  given,  that  one  God  'in  the  beginning  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  That  solemn  utterance  is 
the  keynote  of  the  whole.  The  rest  but  expands  it. 
It  was  a  challenge  and  a  denial  for  all  the  beliefs  of 
the  nations,  the  truth  of  which  Israel  was  the  champion 
and  missionary.  It  swept  the  heavens  and  earth  clear 
of  the  crowd  of  gods,  and  showed  the  One  enthroned 
above,  and  operative  in  all  things.  We  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  grandeur,  the  emancipating  power,  the 
all-uniting  force  of  that  utterance.  It  is  a  worn  com- 
mon-place to  us.  It  was  a  strange,  thrilling  novelty 
when  it  was  written  at  the  head  narrative.  Then,  it 
was  in  sharp  opposition  to  beliefs  that  have  long  been 
dead  to  us ;  but  it  is  still  a  protest  against  some  living 
errors.  Physical  science  has  not  spoken  the  final  word 
when  it  has  shown  us  how  things  came  to  be  as  they 
are.     There    remains   the    deeper    question,    What    or 


who  originated  and  guided  the  processes?  And  the 
only  answer  is  the  ancient  declaration,  'In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  " 

We  turn  to  the  volume  on  Matthew  and  find  this 
among  other  things  on  the  words  "Our  Father:" 
"Dare  we  rise  from  our  knees  to  plan  and  plot  for 
ourselves?  How  we  are  tempted  to  forget  our 
brotherhood  in  personal  animosities,  vanity  and  self- 
interest,  competing  with  others!  Our  differences  of 
ideas  arising  from  differences  of  race,  training,  oc- 
cupation, countrv,  fling  us  apart.  Our  differences  of 
wealth  and  position  alienate  us.  Our  differences  of 
conception  of  Christianity  often  separate  and  em- 
bitter us..  But  do  these  not  crumble  away  when  we 
say  'Our  Father?'" 

Concerning  the  petition,  "Thy  Kingdom  Come." 
we  find  Dr.  Maclaren  saying:  "This  prayer  reposes  on 
the  confession  that  that  higher  better  form  of  obedi- 
ence is  not  yet  attained.  In  a  word,  it  can  only  be 
prayed  aright  by  a  man  who  feels  that  the  world  has 
gone  away  from  God  and  his  commandments.  We 
separate  ourselves  by  it  from  all  who  think  that  this 
present  state  is  the  natural  condition  of  men,  the  order 
into  which  they  were  born,  the  kind  of  world  which 
God  intended ;  and  we  assert,  in  sight  of  all  the  evils 
and  sore  sorrows  that  fill  the  world,  that  this  is  not 
God's  intention.  People  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  fall,  an  earth  which  has  departed  from  God,  a  race 
which  has  rebelled,  is  a  gloomy  and  dark  one,  cover- 
ing the  face  of  life  with  sackcloth.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  instead  of  being  so,  it  is  the  only  conviction  that 
can  make  a  man  bear  to  see  the  world  as  it  is.  Which 
of  these  two  is  the  gloomy — the  creed  that  says.  Look 
at  all  these  men  dying  in  dumb  ignorance,  living  in 
brutal  sin ;  look  at  blood,  rapine,  lies,  battle-fields, 
broken  hearts,  hopes  that  never  set  to  fruit  but  died 
in  the  bud,  the  stream  of  sad  groans  and  sadder 
curses,  and  wild  mirth,  saddest  of  all.  Look  at  it  all, 
coming  to  pass  on  this  fair  earth  amid  the  pomp  of 
sunsets  and  the  calm  beauty  of  autumn,  and  beneath 
the  cold  stars,  in  a  world  where  the  noblest  creature 
is  the  saddest,  and  accept  for  explanation  that  it  is  the 
necessary  road  for  the  perfecting  of  the  creature ;  that 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  that  it  is  exactly  what  God  meant 
the  world  to  be ; — or  the  creed  which  sees  the  same 
things  and  says :  'This  is  not  what  God  intended ;  an 
enemy  hath  done  this?'  Sin  hath  entered  into  the 
world  and  death  by  sin." 

In  the  volume  on  Isaiah  when  writing  of  sorrow 
being  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian 
life,  this  thought  is  set  forth  also:  "But  sorrow  is  not 
enough ;  joy  is  indispensable  too.  The  crop  is 
threshed  in  tribulation,  but  is  grown  mostly  in  sun- 
shine. Calm,  uneventful  hours,  continuous  possession 
of  blessings,  have  a  ministry  not  less  than  afflictions 
have.  The  corn  in  the  furrow,  waving  in  the  western 
wind,  and  with  golden  sunlight  among  its  golden 
stems,  is  preparing  for  the  loaf  no  less  than  when 
bound  in  bundles  and  lying  on  the  threshing-floor,  or 
cut  and  bruised  by  sharp  teeth  of  drag  or  heavy  hoofs 
of  oxen,  or  blows  of  swinging  flails. 


Portland,  Oregon,  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  ports  In 
the  world.  One  day  last  week  there  were  ships  In  port 
loading  lumber  for  China,  Japan  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  feet  and  at  the  same 
time  coast  vessels  capable  of  carrying  5,000,000  feet — so 
saith  the  "Oregonian." 
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She  paragraph  Club 


"Seek  First." 

There  has  been  a  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
way  in  which  some  of  Jesus's  most  uncompromising 
statements  can  be  interpreted.  "Resist  not  evil ;"  "if 
any  man  taketh  thy  cloak,  give  him  thy  coat  also;" 
"take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;"  "for  every  idle 
word  ye  shall  give  account;" — these  are  examples  of 
the  hard  sayings  that  have  troubled  many,  driving 
some  to  fanaticism  and  others  to  comfortably  vague, 
figurative  interpretations.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are 
removed  by  a  good  translation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;"  others,  no  doubt, 
are  genuine  and  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

"Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you," — 
these  things  meaning  food  and  clothing,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  material  needs.  Is  this  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally?    Has  it  ever  proved  actually  practicable? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  extended  discussion, 
but  only  far  a  single  suggestion  that  has  made  the 
saying  clearer  to  me.  T  transfer  the  situation  to  that 
of  a  soldier  receiving  instructions  for  service  to  his 
country.  This  is  what  we  may  conceive  his  com- 
mander as  saying  to  him :  "You  are  always  to  consider 
first  the  United  States  of  Amend,  your  country,  and 
her  interests.  You  are  not  enlisting  for  your  wages. 
You  are  not  in  business  with  us  for  profit.  You 
do  not  become  a  soldier  because  we  shall  give 
you  a  uniform.  The  wages,  the  rations,  the 
uniform  of  a  soldier  will  be  added  to  you ; 
but  what  you  want  primarily  is  the  privilege 
of  serving  the  United  States,  and  being  its 
representative  wherever  vou  find  yourself  on  the  earth. 
If  this  is  not  your  first  concern,  the  United  States 
Army  is  no  place  for  you." 

And  this  attitude  is  not  only  right  and  reasonable, 
but  so  real  that  there  is  no  soldier  who  would  not  be 
insulted  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  any  less  worthy 
feeling  in  the  matter.  We  may  go  even  further,  and 
be  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no  artist  of  any  kind, 
and  only  now  and  then  a  professional  man.  who  thinks 
of  his  calling  as  being  primarily  a  means  of  making  a 
living  :'the  livinsr  is  added  to  him, — it  is  an  incident,  a 
necessity,  no  doubt,  but  that  which  he  is  really  seeking 
in  life  is  something  very  different.  May  it  not  be, 
then,  that  Christ's  "Seek  first"  means  simply  this  at- 
titude of  the  soldier  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?  , 


The   Unbelief   of  the   Larger   Faith. 

Too  often  we  brand  as  skepticism  the  spiritual 
experience  which  is  the  aspiration  of  sincere  minds  for 
a  more  satisfving  form  of  faith.  Tn  one  of  his  books 
the  historian  Raur  says  of  certain  forms  of  ancient 
thought :  "There  was  an  unbelief  which  sprang  from  a 
craving  for  belief  which  received  no  satisfaction  from 
all  that  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  old  world 
gave."  This  unbelief  was  the  fertile  soil  in  which  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel  found  root  and  sprang  up  and  bore 
rich  fruit.  These  old  pagans  refused  the  ancient  faiths 
because  they  had  an  intuition  of  something  better. 
Like  Tennvson's  doubter  who  "would  not  make  his 
judgments  blind,"  they  made  of  their  questionings  an 
open  doorway  into  a  surer  faith. 

Much  of  this  nobler  skepticism  lives  all  about  us 


in  the  world  to-day.  Men  and  women  of  refined  in- 
stincts and  devout  temper  suffer  cruelly  because  they 
cannot  find  peace  in  the  terms  of  the  old  beliefs.  They 
may  be  mistaken,  but  thev  are  also  sincere.  In  soirit 
and  desire  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Their 
eyes  are  lifted  toward  the  open  sky ;  but  they  are  not 
yet  able  to  look  with  unclouded  vision  into  the  face  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  They  want  to  believe,  but  do 
not  know  how.  They  cannot  disentangle  the  abiding 
truth  from  the  accidents  of  dogma  and  ritual  which 
the  centuries  have  fixed  upon  it. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  patient  with  this  hesitant 
unbelief.  It  is  so  near  and  seems  so  far  from  the  ful- 
ness of  truth.  Tt  seems  to  starve  at  the  veiy  side  of  the 
board  of  plenty.  It  looks  so  like  needless,  almost  wil- 
ful, blindness. 

But  such  spirits  as  these  are  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom. The  "unbelief  which  springs  from  a  craving  for 
belief"  is  itself  a  growing  form  of  faith.  It  asks  for 
more  truth  rather  than  less.  It  refuses  what  is  in  loyal 
anticipation  of  what  is  to  be.  It  is  the  prophet's  vision 
of  the  greater  day  and  the  more  abounding  life.  Such 
unbelief  leads  right  forward.  It's  goal  is  a  more  perfect 
faith.  It  is  a  species  of  the  "divine  discontent"  which 
foretells  all  good  things.  It  is  safe,  because  its  heart 
is  right,  and  it  will  not  deny  its  heart.  It  is  sure  to 
"arrive,"  because  it  carries  in  itself  the  mighty  power 
of  a  perfected  and  satisfying  faith  in  God. 


The  Iron  String. 

"Let  us  be  good.  Let  us  sound  this  iron  string." 
Thus  speaks  a  recent  purveyor  of  wise  counsels.  It 
seems  a  little  harsh  to  characterize  goodness  as  of  the 
C|uality  of  iron.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  hardness  and 
a  possibility  of  coarseness  in  this  analogy  of  the  baser 
metal.  It  makes  of  goodness  such  a  common  thing. 
We  think  of  a  man  with  "plenty  of  iron  in  his  blood" 
as  strong  in  the  robust,  self-reliant,  achieving  elements 
of  character.  But  somehow  this  suggestion  of  the 
"iron  string"  does  not  rise  to  the  same  level.  Iron  is  so 
cheap,  so  touched  with  the  stain  of  every-day  uses  and 
humble  things,  that  one  prefers  to  find  his  analogue 
of  goodness  among  the  finer  metals. 

But  after  all,  are  any  qualities  more  needful  to  our 
latter-day  goodness  than  those  suggested  here, — this 
tonic  robustness  and  fitness  for  the  common  needs  of 
men?  The  man  who  more  than  any  other  at  the  pres- 
ent time  embodies  the  ideals  of  the  nation  is  teaching 
us  afresh  the  world-old  truth  that  the  first  essential 
of  goodness  is  personal  and  civic  righteousness.  No 
lack  of  the  "iron  string"  in  his  utterance;  and  no  lack 
of  response  among  the  people.  The  age  requires  not 
only  iron  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  word  and  in  the  deed : 
and  the  age  is  getting  what  it  requires.  Our  instru- 
ments of  gold  and  silver,  richly  set  with  jewels,  charm 
the  ear  and  lull  us  in  our  ease ;  but  the  deep,  earnest, 
and  eveji  menacing  note  of  the  iron  string  keeps  us 
mindful  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  God. 

The  iron  string  voices  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
mon people.  But  we  all  are  common  people  in  the 
things  that  stand  for  righteousness.  There  is  no  rab- 
ble :  there  is  no  aristocracy.  When  the  great  underly- 
ing ideals  of  goodness  are  concerned,  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God.  And  if  the  slowly  gather- 
ing moral  force  and  conviction  of  the  people 
mean  anything  today,  they  mean  a  stern  and 
imperative  sounding  of  the  iron  string  of  law 
which    is    the     perpetual     background    of    all     good 
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things.  To  "be  good"  as  the  world  needs  goodness 
and  demands  it  is  man's  work,  not  child's  play. 
We  shall  not  think  of  this  business  too  meanly, 
or  make  it  too  common,  if  we  liken  it  unto  plain,  abun- 
dant, and  infinitely  useful  iron. 


THE  STATE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  Santa  Rosa,  April 
24-26.  An  excellent  program  has  been  arranged.  Sev- 
eral workers  of  national  reputation  will  have  part'  in 
the  convention.  One  of  these,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bry- 
ner,  an  international  field  worker,  has  a  world-wide 
!  reputation  as  a  Sunday-school  specialist.  As  a  writer 
for  the  Sunday  School  Times,  she  has  through  her  sug- 
gestions to  primary  and  junior  teachers  become  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  She  is  an  interesting  plat- 
form speaker  and  her  presence  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Bryner  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Child  We  Teach."  This  will  be  a  study 
of  child  nature. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  who  is  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  International  Committee,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Teacher-Training  Department 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  will  also  be  in  attend- 
ance. Dr.  Hamill  has  given  his  life  largely  to  the  Sun- 
day-school cause  and  has  had  remarkable  success  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  Through  his  valuable  books, 
as  well  as  in  other  ways,  he  has  been  a  great  help  and 
inspiration  to  many.  Dr.  Hamill  will  give  an  address 
on  "The  Art  of  Teaching." 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Hamill,  a  primary  specialist,  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  convention  program  by  several  ad- 
dresses :  some  on  her  specialty  and  others  on  mission 
work  in  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Association  feels  that  it  is  fortunate  in  that 
it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Moninger  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  While  pastor  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  Mr.  Moninger  saw  what  possibili- 
ties there  were  in  the  well-organized  and  well  equipped 
Sunday-school,  and  so  planned  and  worked  as  to  have 
soon  one  of  the  best  Sunday-schools'  in  the  state.  He 
is  now  giving  his  entire  time  to  Sunday-school  work  as 
editor  of  the  lesson  helps,  published  by  the  denomina- 
tion with  which  he  is  connected.  Mr.  Moninger  will 
give  an  address  on  "The  Modern  Sunday  School  and 
Its  Superintendent." 

Another  person  who  will  contribute  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  convention  is  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Ewalt,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  wl"o  has  been  for  some  time 
the  primary-junior  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Sunday 
School  Association.  Miss  Ewalt  was  secured  recently 
for  three  months  by  the  California  Association  with 
the  hope  that  her  work  here  would  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  permanent  field  worker  for  that  line  of  work. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  at  Santa  Rosa 
will  be  a  children's  meeting,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
Miss  Ewalt,  and  at  which  an  address  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  Bryner. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Sherman,  of  Sacramento,  widely 
known  through  his  helpful  Bible  Readings,  will  bring 
additional  contribution  to  this  excellent  program.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Thomas,  of  San  Francisco,  will  speak  on  the  vital 
theme  "The  Relation  of  Prayer  to  the  Sunday  School." 
A  closing  address  by  Dr.  Hamill  will  be  on  "The  Sun- 
day School  as  a  Spiritual  Force." 

Other  features  and  addresses  not  herein  mentioned 
lend  further  attractiveness  to  the  Santa  Rosa  program. 
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Aloha. 
Grand  Rally  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  Association. 

As  no  ordinary  cloud  and  fog  could  kill  a  Saratoga 
Blossom  Festival,  so  the  threatening  weather  of  Mon- 
day, March  26th,  could  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  loyal  hosts  of  Presbyterians  who  led  many 
brethren  of  many  ecclesiastical  minds  to  go  with  them 
to  inspect  our  new  possessions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zayante  at  Tuxedo.  The  special  train  from  San  Fran- 
cisco gathered  reinforcements  all  the  way  and  the 
attendance  ran  into  the  hundreds.  One  felt  at  once 
that  any  cause  which  could  draw  such  a  crowd — with 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  such — must  win.  Trials 
and  labors  doubtless  will  be  many,  for  God  is  not  tak- 
ing his  beloved  into  Nirvana  to  lull  them  into  idle 
dreamless  sleep,  but  to  a  place  where  they  must  labor 
to  find  their  peace  and  rest,  inspiration,  victory  and 
joy.  It  was  wise  to  wear  overshoes  but  umbrellas 
were  not  needed.  And  the  sun  came  out  to  make  us 
very  glad  we  went.  There  were  enough  handsome 
and  happy  children  to  touch  us  all  with  gladness  and 
it  was  good  to  see  business  men  of  prominence  and 
fame  unbend  to  frolic  with  them. 

If  there  was  a  grumbler  in  the  crowd  he  kept  out 
of  my  way.  Satisfaction  and  delight  were  the  uniform 
experiences  and  expressions.  There  were  no  long 
speeches,  no  long  prayers,  no  long  songs.  "Brevity 
was  the  soul  of  wit."  May  the  spontaneous  life  of 
that  camp-fire  which  Manager  Gilchrist  fired  off  with- 
out any  fire,  ever  characterize  the  sessions  at  the 
junction  of  Zayante  and  Frijole  creeks. 

The  open  hearted  committee  asked  suggestions 
from  us  all.  Let  us  send  them  in  by  letter  or  by 
postals.  Here  are  mine — if  you  don't  approve,  snow 
them  under  with  protests:  A  clear  afternoon,  dear 
committee,  for  sleep,  rest,  reading  and  recreation.  No 
intellectual  functions,  except  in  very  special  emerg- 
ency, like  a  train  belating  Doctor  Chapman  or  Doctor 
Gansaulus,  between  12  and  7  p.  m..  On  Sundays  re- 
serve hours  1  to  3  for  rest.  Make  much  of  song. 
Draw  the  most  bubbling,  winsome,  spontaneous  singer 
you  can  get  to  lead  the  frequent  happy  singings  of  a 
reverent  grateful  crowd.  Heart  singing!  Make  those 
groves  ring!  Choice,  classical,  refined,  artistic  music 
in  the  future !  But  build ;  start,  grow  up  by  simple, 
heartfelt,  devotional  song. 

A  Significant  Note. 
The   following  addressed   to  the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  was  unanimously  voted  at  this  first  Mt. 
Hermon  rally : 

"The  members  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  Association  of 
California  assembled  for  their  first  rally  for  the  year 
1906  at  Tuxedo,  Santa  Cruz  County,  remember  in  the 
rich  enjoyment  of  this  country  in  its  spring  time  of 
beauty  the  exceptional  hunger  and  wretchedness  of 
ten  thousand  red  men  and  women  who  once  owned  and 
enjoyed  this  paradise.  We  believe  them  to  be  the 
saddest  and  most  belated  human  beings  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  outside  of  our  Island  possessions. 
This  growing  sorrow  of  California  will  be  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of  our  Nation  if  Congress  does  not  re- 
lieve this  condition  by  giving  small  land  holdings  on 
which  with  the  same  wise  teaching  which  has  civilized 
Eastern  Indians,  they  may  climb  up  to  worthy  cit- 
izenship. In  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  mankind  give 
these  most  unfortunate  ones  this  opportunity." 
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If  only  every  Christian  pastor  substituting  the 
name  of  his  church  for  the  name  of  the  Association 
would  win  such  a  vote  and  forward  it  i.0  Washington, 
we  might  po  on  with  our  promotion  plan  for  the  state 
of  our  adoption  without  such  twinges  of  pain  that  the 
Paradise  we  love  has  been  torn  unjustly  from  its_  old 
time  owners.  The  Indian  Association  of  California  is 
worthy  of  your  endorsement  and  assistance. 


($mon$  t$i  ClSurcfe. 


Strange  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  Kent  since  he 
took  charge  of  the  church  nearly  two  years  ago.  Twen- 
ty-eight persons  have  been  received  to  membership ; 
the  debt  on  the  manse  has  been  paid  and  improvements 
to  the  amount  of  $400  have  been  made  on  the  church 
property.  Coupled  with  the  work  at  Kent  has  been 
that  at  Renton,  where  sixteen  members  have  been  re- 
ceived and  improvements  made  on  the  church  building 
at  a  cost  of  $550.  These  communities  part  with  Dr. 
Strange  with  regret. 


California. 

Oakland,  Golden  Gate.— The  Rev.  W.  H.  Evans  of 
Solomonville,  Arizona,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  work 
of  this  church. 

Piano. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Nova  Scotia  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  at  Piano  in  connection  with  that  at  Lindsay 
and  Exeter,  living  in  Piano. 

Oakland  Presbytery. — The  regular  spring  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Church  of  Berkeley  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  16,  beginning  at  7:30.  Opening 
sermon  by  Rev.  HI  K.  Sanborne,  the  retiring  modera- 
tor. 

St.  Helena. — At  the  last  communion  service  eleven 
persons  were  welcomed  into  membership,  four  of  them 
on  profession  of  faith;  the  latter  from  the  Sabbath- 
school.  The  church  now  has  133  members.  Recently 
a  fine  shed  was  erected  on  the  grounds  for  shelter  for 
the  horses  of  those  who  drive  to  church. 

Redlands. — A  unanimous  call  has  been  extended  to 
Warren  is  not  married,  but  his  mother  makes  her 
come  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Redlands 
at  a  salary  of  $2,100  and  the  free  use  of  the  manse.  Mr. 
Warren  is  not  married,  but  the  mother  makes  her 
home  with  him.  Mr.  Warren's  acceptance  of  the  call 
was  pretty  well  assured  before  it  was  extended. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  reports  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  showed  a  prosperous  year  for  the  church  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  membership  is  now  164.  During  the 
year  the  church  raised  a  little  over  $2,700.  Thirteen 
hundred  were  applied  on  the  debt.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing an  increase  of  $200  in  salary  was  voted  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Philleo,  the  pastor.  Extensive  improvements  on 
the  building  are  contemplated. 

Monterey. — Fourteen  persons,  eight  on  profession 
of  faith  and  six  by  letter,  were  welcomed  to  church 
membership  on  April  1st.  The  20th  Infantry  Regiment 
will  arrive  from  the  Philippines  on  April  8th,  bringing 
with  them  new  problems  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
our  church.  The  pastor  has  secured  the  promise  of  a 
lot  in  Carmel-by-the-Sea  to  be  used  for  church  pur- 
poses when  needed.  And  a  fine  lot  iooxioo  feet  in  the 
Withers  Tract,  New  Monterey,  on  the  condition  that 
it  be  used  within  one  year.  Our  New  Monterey  work 
is  prospering,  as  is  the  home  church. 

Washington. 

Kent. — The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Strange  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  has  gone 
to  Bellingham  to  take  up  the  work  of  Sabbath  School 
Missionary  in  the  new  Presbytery.  The  family  will 
remain  in  Kent  until  the  end  of  the  school  term.     Dr. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BENICIA  PRESBY- 
TERIAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Benicia 
Presbyterial  Society  was  held  Wednesday.  March  28, 
at  Santa  Rosa,  and  was  largely  attended  by  delegates 
from  far  and  near.  The  morning  session  began  with 
devotional  exercises  led  by  Mrs.  Crichton  of  Healds- 
burg.  Her  chosen  subject,  that  of  sowing  seed,  being 
particularly  well  adapted  for  those  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work. 

.Our  Presbyterial  president,  Mrs.  Day,  then  took 
the  chair,  introducing  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Santa  Rosa,  who 
extended  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  auxiliary  to  all  visiting  delegates,  Mrs.  Darden 
responded  in  a  fitting  manner. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  Pres- 
byterial meeting  letters  of  greeting  were  read  from 
Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  Goddard. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  for  both 
Home  and  Foreign  work,  showed  a  decided  increase 
ir,  all  branches.  The  total  receipts  for  Home  being 
$764.05;  Freedmen,  $109.75;  Foreign,  $953.65. 

The  report  by  Mrs.  Burnham,  the  foreign  secre- 
tary, was  in  a  cheery,  hopeful  vein,  based  upon  the 
reports  from  the  various  auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  Darden,  who  has  been  the  Home  secretary  for 
so  many  years,  gave  her  last  report  in  this  capacity, 
as  her  work  is  now  in  ..another  Presbytery.  Benicia 
will  feel  her  loss  keenly.  The  report  was  most  encour- 
aging, dwelling  on  the  increased  interest  and  larger 
number  in  the  auxiliaries.  This  advancement  being 
due  to  the  new  interest  in  mission  study  work. 

Mrs.  Landon,  secretary  of  literature,  reported  that 
the  various  Boards  are  circulating  more  literature, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  auxiliary  workers.  A 
plea  was  made  for  more  subscribers  for  both  Hbme 
and  Foreign  magazines. 

The  secretary  of  young  people's  work,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, reported  the  work  never  more  encouraging  than 
at  present.  Mrs.  Day  called  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
in  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  faithful,  energetic 
work.  ' 

Mrs.  Sutherland,  secretary  of  FreecTmen's  work, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  Negro 
is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  if  we  would  not  have 
him  become  a  menace  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  Cassidy's  report  for  the  baby  band  showed 
good  work  done  during  the  one  year  that  this  branch 
has  been  organized.  The  desire  is  to  have  such  a  band 
in   each   auxiliary. 

After  an  informal  discussion  of  the  district  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  during  the  ensuing  year  TTistrict 
meetings  take  the  place  of  the  semi-annual  Presbvter- 
ial  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Day;  home  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Suther- 
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land;  foreign  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Burnham ;  young 
people's  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Robinson;  assisting 
young  people's  secretary,  Miss  Tomlinson ;  secretary 
of  Freedmen,  Mrs.  Crichton ;  secretary  of  literature, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Landon ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jas.  Mitchell ;  box 
secretary,  Mrs.  Williams;  missionary  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Fish ;  baby  band  secretary,  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

In  the  afternoon  letters  Were  read  from  the  various 
workers  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  fields,  which  were 
very  interesting. 

Miss  Garrette,  the  representative  of  the  Occident"1' 
Board,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  new  literature  and 
its  use  to  auxiliary  workers. 

Miss  Boyce  gave  an  interesting  report  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Tuscon  school  for  Indians  and  of  the 
school's  needs. 

At  the  popular  meeting  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Robin- 
son gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the  young  people's 
work. 

Miss  Boyce  in  her  bright  way  told  of  the  various 
special  objects  for  California  young  people. 

Miss  Garrette  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  work  of  the  Occidental  Board. 

The  meeting  a  year  hence  will  be  in  Petaluma. 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Karris,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


of  the  recent  meeting  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  United  Brethren  and  Methodist  Protest- 
ants, in  the  interests  of  the  movement  for  the  uniting 
of  these  denominations. 


SEMINARY   NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,   Cal. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wicher  and  his  mother  are  planning 
to  leave  for  Toronto  the  first  week  in  May.  He  is  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  which  will  be  in  session  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  July. 

Prof.  Wicher  w"as  a  guest  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Elders'  Association  of  San  Francisco  on  Thursday  ev- 
ening, March  22,  and  gave  an  address  on  the  Religious 
Condition  of  the  Foreign  Settlements  in  the  Orient. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Darden,  '81,  was  recently  mentioned  in 
these  notes  as  pastor  at  Concord.  It  should,  of  course, 
have  been  Corning. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Voorhies,  '05,  who  is  at  Haskins, 
IoWa,  had  been  anticipating  a  year's  post-graduate 
study  in  an  Eastern  seminary  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  work  in  the  ministry.  But  the  Lord  has  so 
blessed  his  labors  in  Haskins  that  he  has  been  con- 
strained to  postpone  further  seminary  studies  and  re- 
main on  his  field.  A  difficult  work  has  been  reorganiz- 
ed, there  have  been  fifteen  recent  accessions  to  the 
church,  all  adults  but  two,  and  all  are  greatly  encour- 
aged. 

Rev.  James  Murray,  '02,  is  moving  from  Denver, 
Idaho,  to  Asotin,  Washington,  which  is  a  somewhat 
larger  field  than  the  one  in  which  he  has  been  laboring. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Jones,  '99,  and  his  family  from  Petcha- 
buree,  Siam,  arrived  in  New  York,  Feb.  28,  on  fur- 
lough. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  went  out  to  the  mission 
field  seven  years  ago  and  have  labored  faithfully  at 
Petchaburee  ever  since.  He  hopes  to  visit  the  semi- 
nary on  his  return  to  his  field  a  year  hence.  His  pres- 
ent address  is  Maryville,  Tenn.     He  is  a  graduate  of 

Maryville  College. 

* 

MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Ferrier  will  speak  next  Monday 
at  the  meeting  at  920  Sacramento  street  on  the  general 
subject  of  Christian  Union,  giving  some  account  also 


THE  WOMAN'S  OCCIDENTAL  BOARD  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Notes. 

This  column  is  to  go  on  and  the  Occidental  Board 
Bulletin  is  to  be  resumed.  First  issue  April  15th.  See 
notes  in  last  week's  column. 

The  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  Occidental  Board 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
April  18,  19  and  20,  at  920  Sacramento  St.  Delegates 
to  be  given  free  entertainment. 

The  first  words  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  "Our  Fath- 
er." Christ  came  to  teach  that  sweet  name  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  he  had  a  thought  also  of  us  even 
while  our  ancestors,  the  Druids,  were  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  their  gods.  It  now  means  with  us  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  Turks,  the  Boxers  of  China  and  all  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Do  we  take  in  its  full  meaning 
when  we  repeat  it  in  our  Sabbath  service? 

The  first  prayer  that  Christ  taught  to  his  disciples 
was  a  missionary  prayer.  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  His  king- 
dom will  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  first  message  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  mis- 
sionary message.  "And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  uto 
them,  Fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
sionary  message.  "And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
them,  "Peace  be  unto  you;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me 
even  so  send  I  you."  Jesus  was  truly  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary. 

The  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  hastened  by 
missionary  work.  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto 
all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 

P.  F.  K. 


WORK  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

One  of  the  marked  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  is  seen  in  the  changed  relations  ex- 
isting between  Jews  and  Christians.  The  worth  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  their  ancient  glory,  the  rich  inheritance 
through  them  which  has  fallen  to  Christians,  make 
them  an  object  of  concern  and  kindly  feeling  on  the 
part  of  all  sincere  Christians.  The  cruel  persecution 
of  Jews,  in  some  nominally  Christian  lands,  has  awak- 
ened a  profound  sympathy  for  them  in  all  hearts  which 
know  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Then  all  intelligent  Jews  are  coming  to  distinguish 
between  mere  formal  and  real  religion  amorig  profess- 
ing Christians.  The  more  truly  a  church  in  any  coun- 
try conforms  to  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  the  bettor 
is  the  lot  of  the  Jews  there  living. 

Under  these  more  favorable  conditions,  Hie  time 
has  arrived  for  a  calm  and  fraternal  consideration  of 
the  mutual  relations,  and  possible  future  relations,  of 
the  synagogue,  the  temple  of  the  reformed  Israelites, 
and  the  church  of  Christ.  Where  all  have  so  much  in 
common  it  would  seem  no  insuperable  task  to  get  near- 
er together.  Christians  glory  in  the  records  of  God's 
ancient  people,  we  use  the  inspired  hymnal  of  th".'  He- 
brews, and  our  code  of  righteousness  still  bears  the 
m..rks  of  Moses  and  of  Sinai.    We  long  to  see  the  sens 
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of  Israel  enjoying  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  that  they  shall  see  in  Jesus  the  fulfiJ'rr.ent  of 
prophesy  and  in  his  atonment,  the  divine  remedy  for 
sin.  For  this  cause  we  long  for  the  removal  o:  the  veil 
which  hides  the  vision  of  Jesus  in  his  completeness 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Jews ;  for  in  these  days  we  know 
that  they  recognize  many  noble  things  in  the  lite  and 
\  cachings  of  Jesus.  Acting  under  such  motives  the 
Synod  of  California,  at  its  last  session,  upon  motion  of 
the  late  lamented  President  Macintosh,  resolved  to  ap- 
point a  Synodical  committee  upon  gesrvl  work  among 
the  Jews,  consisting  of  one  minister  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  of  our  nine  Presbyteries. 

This  committee  has  held  many  meetings  since  Sy- 
nod and  is  now  entering  upon  practical  work  under 
its  executive  committee,  whose  names  are  given  below. 
Rev.  Moses  Bercovitz,  a  converted  Hebrew,  is  to  visit 
our  churches  to  show  the  need  of  the  work  and  to 
solicit  funds  for  the  same,  which  each  church  treasurer 
is  asked  to  forward  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee,  William  Balnaves,  Esq.,  (care  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco.) 
Workers  among  the  Hebrews  will  be  commission  d  to 
labor  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  In  San 
Francisco  steps  are  being  taken  to  co-operate  vv'th  tr>e 
present  mission  to  Israel.  The  salary  of  Bro.  Berco- 
vitz is  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the 
other  workers  will  be  supported  from  the  funds  which 
he  secures.  It  is  hoped  that  our  churches  will  readily 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  committee  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  and  an  offering  for  this  worthy  cause. 

Theo.  F.  Burnham,  Chairman. 

Franklin  Rhoda,  Secretary. 

Frederick  A.  Doane, 

William  Balnares, 

F.  H.  Cruff, 

Executive  Committee. 


DRIFT  TOWARDS  CHURCH  UNION. 

From  the   Presbyterian   Banner. 

The  drift  towards  Church  union  has  assumed  large 
proportions  and  is  moving  towards  ends  that  would 
not  have  been  thought  possible  even  a  few  years  ago. 
It  began  with  the  revision  of  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  precipitated  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  with  our  Church. 
Next  came  the  remarkable  movement  for  the  union  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches  in  Canada ;  and  now  we  are  witnessing  an 
equally  remarkable  movement  in  this  country  for  the 
union  of  the  Congregational,  United  Brethren  and 
Methodist  Protestant  churches.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  little  thought  of  attempting  more  than  the  union 
of  churches  within  the  same  denominational  family, 
but  these  last  two  movements  cut  across  family  lines 
andunite  churchesof different  historic  names,  doctrines 
and  polities.  This  shows  how  deep  the  spirit  of 
union  is  penetrating  our  Christian  consciousness  and 
church  life.  These  movements  are  marked  by  three 
characteristics. 

First,  by  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  Hitherto  churches 
have  held  on  to  their  historic  names,  doctrines  and  pol- 
ities with  almost  unyielding  tenacitv,  but  in  these 
unions  all  these  are  being  given  up.  The  Cumberland 
Church  is  sacrificing  its  name  and  its  Confession  of 
Faith  to  unite  with  our  church.  In  Canada  all  the 
churches  .are  sacrificing  their  names,  credal  statements 
and  polities  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  a  new  name,  a  new 


credal  statement  and  a  new  polity.  In  this  country 
the  Congregational,  United  Brethren  and  Methodist 
Protestant  churches  are  doing  the  same  thing.  These 
names,  credal  statements  and  polities  are  dear  to  these 
churches  by  many  years  of  experience:  yet  there  is  one 
thing  still  more  dear  to  them,  and  that  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  or  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;  and  so  this 
great  sacrifice  is  willingly  made. 

Second,  these  unions  are  marked  by  simplicity.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  their  credal  statements.  The 
long  creeds  that  are  more  or  less  characterized  by 
theological  and  metaphysical  distinctions  have  been 
set  aside  for  brief  statements  of  the  Christian  facts  and 
doctrines,  mostly  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  uniting  on  the  broad 
basis  of- the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  freedom  of 
man,  without  endeavoring  to  frame  these  together  in 
statements  that  may  only  darken  counsel  by  attempt- 
ing to  explain  their  interaction.  The  things  that  div- 
ide Christians  are  kept  out,  and  the  fundamental  things 
on  which  they  agree  are  put  in.  In  no  sense  or  degree 
is  this  compromising  or  emasculating  the  gospel,  for 
these  brief  statements  contain  the  full  gospel  in  all  its 
vital  power  and  are  competent  to  save  the  world.  The 
first  Christian  creed  was :  "This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  Men  took  this  simple 
saying  and  spun  it  out  into  complicated  metaphysical 
webs  that  often  entangled  the  Church  in  divisive  con- 
troversy, but  now  we  are  getting  back  to  its  first  form 
and  beautiful  simplicity  and  saving  efficiency,  a  form 
that  will  not  divide  the  Church  but  will  bind  it  into 
unity  and  brotherhood. 

Third,  these  unions  are  marked  by  service.  The 
end  that  is  kept  in  view  in  framing  both  the  creed  and 
the  polity  is  efficient  service,  especially  in  the  practical 
work  of  saving  men.  The  Dayton  creed  affirms  that 
"We  believe  that  all  who  are  through  faith  the  children 
of  God,  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
body  of  which  he  is  head,  that  he  has  appointed  them 
to  proclaim  his  gospel  to  all  mankind,  to  manifest  in 
their  character  and  conduct  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit,  that 
he  has  granted  them  freedom,  to  create  such  officers 
and  institutions  as  may  in  each  generation  serve  unto 
these  ends."  This  subordinates  all  the  offices  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  church  to  the  end  of  practical  service 
in  carrying  out  the  great  mission  of  Christ  and  of 
Christians.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  business 
spirit  of  the  day  that  unifies  divided  agencies  and  make 
all  things  tell  in  practical  results. 

Sacrifice,  simplicity,  service — these  are  marks  of 
progress  in  the  Christian  spirit;  these  show  that  Chris- 
tians are  understanding  Christ  and  doing  his  will 
better :  these  are  steps  toward  the  unity  for  which  he 
prayed.  How  far  or  how  swiftly  these  movements 
will  go.  we  cannot  tell.  Now  that  denominational 
lines  are  being  crossed  and  broken  down  the  way  is 
being  opened  for  greater  things  than  we  have  yet 
dreamed.  God"s  thoughts  are  larger  than  our  thoughts, 

and  his  steps  may  lead  us  swiftly  to  the  one  fold. 

♦ 

Ex-President  Cleveland  was  being  driven  to  a  great 
gathering  during  his  presidency,  and  a  tremendous 
storm  was  raging.  The  hailstones  rattled  on  the  roof 
of  the  carriage.  Meanwhile  a  band,  undismayed  bv 
the  weather,  began  to  play.  "That  is  the  most  real- 
istic- music  I  have  ever  heard,"  said  the  president  to  a 
friend  in  the  carriage.  "What  are  they  playing?" 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  "and  they  are 
playing  it  with  real  hail." 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SERVICE. 

REV.    HERBERT    N.    BEVIER. 

April  15. 

Topic :  Christ's  Life-Lessons  from  his  Resurrec- 
tion Miracles.     John  ii  46,  Luke  vii:2-i7;  8,  41,  49-56. 

(Easter  Meeting.) 

Nothing  is  more  reassuring  to  the  Christian  in 
these  materialistic  days  than  the  increasing  popular 
interest  in  the  great  days  of  the  church.  Among  these 
Easter  held  the  primacy  among  the  early  disciples, 
later  it  yielded  to  Christmas,  but  more  recently  it  is 
coming  to  its  own  again.  Even  now  in  anticipation 
all  the  Christian  world  is  singing  in  preparation  for  it 
and  soon  will  be  caroling  with  the  birds  and  chiming 
with  the  bells  in  honor  of  the  vast  event,  the  risen 
Christ.  Easter  is  the  white  day  of  the  calendar.  The 
time  when  the  lilies  are  in  full  bloom  and  there  will 
not  be  a  church  in  the  land  where  there  will  not  be  at 
least  one  of  these  emblem  flowers  to  add  its  beauty  to 
the  festival — in  California  they  will  be  in  evidence  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands.  But  Easter  has  an  ap- 
peal, not  to  the  eye  and  ear  only,  but  chiefly  to  the 
heart.  Underneath  the  wealth  of  beauty,  deeper  than 
any  joy  the  music  may  afford,  is  the  satisfying  truth 
that  death  does  not  end  all,  but  it  is  rather  a  transition 
event  in  to  a  large  and  gratifying  life  beyond. 

George  MacDonald  tells  us  that  the  miracles  of 
Christ  are  the  nearest  we  come  to  news  concerning  the 
other  world.  There  are  three  of  these;  the  raising  ot 
the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  of  Jarius'  daughter,  and  of 
Lazarus.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  case 
there  was  a  hopeless  condition,  which  the  miracle  re- 
lieved. In  the  first,  the  dead  was  an  only  son  of  a 
mother  and  she  a  widow ;  in  the  second,  the  only 
daughter  of  Jairus,  in  the  third,  the  brother  of  the  two 
sisters  who  looked  to  him  in  life.  Perhaps  we  may 
think  from  this  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  sinful  men, 
and,  noting  that  the  core  of  it  is  death,  see  that  as  the 
mother  was  given  cheer  again  by  the  resurrection  of 
her  boy,  the  father  of  his  daughter,  the  sisters  of  their 
brother,  so  the  Easter  truth,  rock  ribbed  in  the  Lord's 
own  rising,  lifts  the  shadows  from  every  new  made 
grave  and  springs  over  it  a  glorious  rainbow  of  eternal 
hope. 

The  resurrection  miracles  teach  us  the  limitless 
power  of  our  helpful  Lord.  He  not  only  had  power 
over  inanimate  nature,  over  disease  and  unclean 
spirits,  but  over  death  itself.  He  could  walk  upon  the 
waves,  still  the  tempest,  rebuke  devils  with  a  word, 
indeed,  but  he  could  meet  the  king  of  terrors  at  the 
place  of  his  darkest  deed  and  wrest  his  victory  from 
him  when  he  would.  A  great  conqueror  was  our 
Savior,  Lord,  and  he  is  to-day.  Since  his  advent  we 
may  joyfully  say,  O,  death  where  is  thy  sting.  O, 
grave  where  is  thy  victory. 

The  resurrection  miracles  contain  in  their  heart  a 
lesson  of  another  sort.  They  teach  us  that  there  is  a 
rising  again  of  the  man  out  of  the  death  state  of  sin 
into  the  abundant  life  of  the  new  born  children  of  God. 
The  immortal  life  is  a  symbol  of  newness  of  spiritual 
existence  in  Jesus  Christ.  Worldliness  is  a  state  of 
death.     The  dawn  of  "the  life"  is  a  resurrection.     On 


Calvary's  cross  to  those  who  have  faith  in  it  when 
Christ  said  "It  is  finished"  that  resurrection  was  made 
a  possibility.  When  Christ  himself  arose  it  was  given 
a  pledge.  Now  it  is  a  blessed  truth  that  as  in  Adam 
all  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

Every  new  Easter  morning  we  are  reminded  that 
deadness  to  sin  and  union  with  Christ  are  possibilities 
in  a  sin  cursed  world. 

Sing  we  songs  of  joy  and  gladness 

Free  from  sorrow  care  and  sadness 
Christ,  our  Lord  has  brought  salvation 
To  the  sons  of  men  today. 
We  lose  much  if  like  many  we  cling  to  the  letter  of 
the  Easter  message  and  lose  its  spirit,  as  we  do  if  we 
reverse  the  order.  We  need  the  saving  hope  of  im- 
mortality for  the  cheer  of  our  spirits  and  to  save  us 
from  intellectual  and  moral  despair.  "Else  earth  is 
darkness  at  the  core  and  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is." 
We  need  it  to  secure  to  us  our  glorious  bodies  "for  the 
redeemed  man,  the  new  man  in  Christ  is  made  com- 
plete only  by  the  redemption  of  his  body."  Dr.  Curtis 
in  his  work  on  "The  Christian  Faith,"  one  of  the  new- 
strong  books  on  theology  thinks  that  the  resurrection 
body  will  be  God's  volitional  repetition  of  the  body  of 
the  grave  with  splendid  additions.  Paul  tells  us  it  will 
be  a  glorious  body.  In  each  of  the  resurrection 
miracles  there  was  after  the  event  a  spirit  in  a  body. 
Paul  says  "God  giveth  it  a  body  even  as  it  pleased  him, 
and  to  each  seed  a  body  of  its  own."  The  lesson  of 
the  resurrection  miracles  is  certainlv  that  of  the 
Apostles  Creed.  They  all  teach  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

But  then  we  need  also  the  truth  of  the  risen  life 
here.  Without  the  new  life  this  side  the  grave  there- 
is  no  hope  of  a  blessed  life  the  other  side.  If  we  suffer 
with  him  we  shall  reign  with  him. 

Rutherford  advises  wisely  when  he  says  "Muild 
your  nest  upon  no  tree  here,  for  ye  see  God  has  sold 
the  forest  to  death."  And  yet,  there  comes  in  sight  a 
truth  that  transfigures  death.  For  if  we  have  been 
planted  in  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection. 


Chicago  has  been  taking  a  census  of  its  homeless 
and  discovers  60,000  of  them.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  60,000  paupers  and  tramps  in  town,  al- 
though the  stranger  who  goes  shuddering  into  the 
streets  at  night  and  loses  himself  in  the  soft  coal  smoke 
may  think  that  there  are  more  loafers  and  highwaymen 
than  politicians  and  other  honest  citizens  in  Chicago. 
It  means  that  there  are  60,000  persons  who  have  no 
settled  abode ;  who  sleep  in  dime  lodging  houses  when 
they  have  the  price,  and  in  doorways,  freight  cars  and 
sheltered  corners  when  they  have  not.  It  means  that 
there  are  in  Chicago  60,000  persons  who  have  no  em- 
ployment, and  not  much  fear  of  getting  any :  beggars, 
idlers,  thieves  and  nuisances,  for  the  worst  part.  It 'is 
these  undesired  and  undesirable  additions  to  the  popu- 
lace that  give  to  Chicago  the  lowest  moral  standing  of 
any  American  city,  according  to  her  own  statistics,  for 
she  is  now  the  most  criminal  of  all  our  towns. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  delightful  summer  home  in  Graham  Canyon,  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Glen  Ellen.  Good  house,  near- 
ly new.  and  about  three  acres  of  land.  Price  $1,500. 
For  particulars  address, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  Glen  Ellen. 
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SLOT   MACHINE   GAMBLING. 
REV.  G.   R.  STANLEY. 

All  slot  machines  are  not  Immoral  or 
illegal.     It  is  quite  proper  for  a  person 
to  put  a  penny  or  more  into  a  slot  ma- 
chine and  get  a  stick  of  candy  or  hear 
some   music  or  find  out  how  much  he 
weighs.      It   is   as   moral   to   pay  for   a 
purchase   by    putting   money    through    a 
slot  as  over  a  counter.     It  is  as  useless 
to  attack  the  slot  device  as  to  object  to  , 
doors  because  some  of  them  open  into 
gambling  dens.  The  real  question  is,  "Is  ! 
there,  beyond  the  slot  (or  door)  a  gam- 1 
bling  device  with  its  chances  or  prizes?"  j 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  these  gam- 
bling machines.     A  recent  San  Francis- 
co   daily  stated   there  were   more   than 
thirty  kinds  in  that  city.  One  of  the  lat-  J 
est  to  me  was  one  I  saw  on  Market  St.  j 
in  a  barber  shop.     It  was  a  card  ma- ! 
chine   with   the   list   of    prizes    headed,  ( 
"Royal   Flush — 100   shaves." 

For  several  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable effective  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  counties  and  municipalities 
under  the  supposition  that  the  laws  of 
the  state  were  inefficient.  This  is  prov-  ! 
ing  to  be  a  mistake.  In  this  article  I 
will  confine  myself  to  what  has  been 
done  or  may  be  done  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  California. 

The  operation  of  these  gambling  ma- 
chines has  been  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  two  distinct  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code.  First,  Section  319,  relating  to 
"Lotteries."  There  has  been  little  done 
under  this  law,  though  some  attorneys 
ccnsider  this  provision  as  good  as  the 
other  if  not  better.  Second,  nearly  all 
the  prosecutions  have  -been  under  Sec- 
tion 330,  forbidding  "banking"  and  cer- 
tain other  gambling  games.  This  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows:  "Every  person 
who  deals,  plans  or  carries  on,  opens  or 
causes  to  be  opened,  or  who  conducts 
either  as  an  owner  or  employee,  whether 
foi  hire  or  not,  any  game  of  faro,  mon- 
te,  roulette,  fasquniet,  rouge  et  noir,  j 
rondo  tan,  fan-tan,  stud-norse  poker, 
seven  and  a  half,  twenty-one,  hokey- 
pokey  or  any  banking  or  percentage 
game  played  with  cards,  dice,  or  any 
device,  for  money,  checks,  credit  or  oth- 
er representative  of  value,  and  every 
person  who  plays  or  bets  at  or  against 
any  of  said  prohibited  games,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment." 

Section  337  provides  that  every  offi- 
cial voting  for  an  ordinance  to  license 
gambling  games  forbidden  by  section 
300  or  granting  permits  or  collecting 
license  money  therefor,  etc.,  is  guilty  of 
felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison.  If  this  law  was  en- 
forced many  men  who  are  now  running 
city  governments  would  be  inside  of 
prison  walls.  This  is  generally  known  to 
officials  throughout  the  state,  but  it  is 
a  delicate  subject  to  talk   about. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  lit- 
tle difference  of  opinion  among  well  in- 
formed attorneys  and  judges  concern- 
ing the  illegality  of  money  machines. 
Their  suppression  has  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  law  and  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  officers  and'  juries.  There  has 
been   more  difference   of  opinion   about 


merchandise  or  cigar  machines,  and 
there  were  some  confusing  decisions 
given  by  superior  court  judges  some 
years  ago.  Recent  decisions  have  pretty 
effectually  cleared  away  former  mistak- 
en opinions.  The  old  decisions  of  Judge 
Cook  of  San  Francisco  and  Judge  Green 
of  Alameda  are  being  used  as  ghosts  by 
the  gamblers  to  frighten  those  who  de- 
sire to  enforce  the  law.  It  ought  to  be 
noticed  that  tliese  were  not  supreme 
court  opinions  and  are  exceptions  to  the 
usual  decisions,  especially  within  the 
Inst  three  years. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  being  done  in 
this  matter.  Unless  otherwise  specified 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  enforcement 
of  Section  330  against  trade  or  cigar 
machines,  and  in  a  small  strip  of  coun- 
try of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge 
oi  information  from  the  officers  them- 
selves. 

About  two  years  ago  District  Attor- 
ney C.  H.  Pond  of  Sonoma  county  gave 
notice  that  slot  machine  gambling  of  all 
kinds  must  cease.  His  method  of  pro- 
cedure, when  necessary,  was  to  seize 
the  machine  with  a  search  warrant 
when  the  offender  was  arrested  and  af- 
ter conviction  secure  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  machine.  A  cigar 
dealer,  who  continued  operating  was 
promptly  arrested  and  fined  $100.  It 
was  held  that  the  stock  of  cigars,  etc., 
was  a  "bank"  or  fund  for  unlawful 
gambling.  On  appeal  to  the  superior 
ccurt  this  view  was  sustained.  That 
stopped  the  machines  for  a  time  at 
least.  Lately  some  of  these  cigar  ma- 
chines were  Started  up  at  Petaluma, 
Ten  were  arrested.  Three  pleaded  guilty 
and  were  fined  $100  each.  One  was 
tried  and  fined  $200.  He  appealed  his 
case  to  the  superior  court,  where  it  is 
now  pending.  As  this  case  is  identical 
with  the  one  formerly  appealed  there 
is  little  doubt  about  the  result.  Six 
others  have,  at  a  later  date,  been  fined 
$100  each. 

Proceedings  were  begun  in  Marin 
county  about  the  same  time  as  in  So- 
noma county  by  the  district  attorney, 
Tbos.  P.  Boyd.  An  owner  of  a  machine 
was  successfully  prqsecuted  and  fined 
(almost  $400,  I  think.)  The  machine 
in  question  was  operated  for  money,  but 
the  decision  was  held  to  apply  as 
well  to  others.  There  was  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  machines  from  the 
county.  For  two  years  the  county  has 
been  kept  free  from  these  gambling  de- 
vices unless  possibly  where  local  police 
supervision   has    been    inefficient. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  counties 
aiready  named,  similar  proceedings  were 
begun  in  Courtland,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gam- 
mon. The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  results:  Three  hundred  dollars  in 
fines  collected  from  three  men;  one 
$250  money  machine  and  one  $35  trade 
machine  destroyed;  and  two  others 
awaiting  destruction;  and  that  form  of 
gn moling  only  a  memory  in  that  large 
township. 

In  February,  1905,  in  Contra  Costa 
ccunty  the  machines  were  ordered  clos- 
ed. This  was  not  at  first  considered  ap- 
plicable to  merchandise  machines  play- 
ed with  checks,  but  in  a  few  momns 
they  also  prohibited.  A  man  in  Mar- 
tinez was  arrested  for  operating  a  ma- 
chine with  a  notice  on  it  that  eight  ci- 


gars would  be  given  to  every  one  who 
played  $1.  He  was  fined  $100,  but  ap- 
pealed to  the  superior  court,  where  the 
case  is  not  yet  decided. 

In  other  counties  as  Fresno  and  San 
Bernardino  it  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided that  cigar  machines  are  "bank- 
ing games,"  even  if  a  cigar  is  given  with 
every  nickel  played,  and  that  machines 
seized  cannot  be  recovered  by  replevin. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  course 
pursued  by  the  gamblers.  When  they 
know  the  officers  are  in  earnest  nearly 
all  of  them  will  quit.  When  arrested 
part  of  them  will  plead  guilty  without 
a  trial.  A  large  portion  of  those  tried 
and  fined  are  satisfied  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  superior  court.  Of  those 
who  have  been  defeated  in  the  superior 
courts  none  has  dared  to  appeal  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  to  the  supreme  court. 

A  large  owner  of  machines  recently 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  that  they 
were  run  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  in 
time  would  be  driven  out;  but  as  there 
was  such  a  large  profit  in  them  he  in- 
tended to  keep  them  in  operation  as 
long  as  possible  in  spite  of  law.  This 
is  a  good  sizing  up  of  the  situation. 

The  law  amply  provides  for  the  seiz- 
ure and  destruction  of  these  gambling 
devices  and  this  course  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  has  been  well  demonstrated 
by  trials  in  several  counties  that  slot 
machine  gambling  can  be  as  success- 
fully prosecuted  as  other  kinds  men- 
tioned in  Section  330,  and  as  well  as 
misdemeanors   of  other  kinds. 

We  have  some  officers  in  this  state 
who  have  been  doing  brave  work.  All 
honor  to  such  men.  Good  citizens 
should  stand  by  them  at  election  time 
and  all  other  times.  Tell  them  that  you 
appreciate  their  services.  Unfortunate- 
ly some  officers  are  cowardly  or  worse. 
They  need  stimulation.  Section  335  of 
the  Penal  Code  reads  as  follows:  "Ev- 
ery district  attorney,  sheriff,  constable, 
or  police  officer  must  inform  against 
and  diligently  prosecute  persons  whom 
they  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
offenders  against  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  every  such  officer  refusing 
or  neglecting  so  to  do,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor."  If  some  officers  were 
arrested  for  neglect  of  duty  the  effect 
would  be  healthy. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia has  as  much  power  and  responsibil- 
ity in  regard  to  the  laws  against  gamb- 
ling as  the  governor  of  Missouri  had  in 
regard  to  Sunday  laws.  It  is  as  proper 
for  the  attorney  general  to  see  that  the 
district  attorneys  do  their  duty  in  gam- 
bling cases  as  to  give  his  assistance  in 
conducting  the  Weber  murder  case  in 
Placer  county. 


THE   DAY'S   WORK. 


A  little  corner  for  my  Lord,  to  till, 
A  little  chalice  for  my  Lord,  to  fill, 
Some   blessedness   to   know,      of     labor 

done, 
Some  quiet  resting  at  the  set  of  sun, — 
And  comes  God's  peace  to  overbrim  my 

soul; 
Life  hath  no  fragments,     'Tis  a  perfect 

whole. 

— Margaret   E.    Sangster. 


If  it  please  God  that  my  bones  shall 
lie  in  an  African  grave,  I  shall  have  es- 
tablished such  a  bond  between  Africa 
and  the  church  at  home  as  shall  not  be 
broken     until     Africa     be     redeemed. 


M 
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Our  (got>e  am  <Bkfe. 


KEEr  TRYING. 

If   boys   shou'd    get   discourugi-t!, 

At  lessons  cr  at  work, 
And  say,  "There's  no   use  trying," 

And  all   the  hard  tasks  shirk, 
And  keep  on  shirking,  shirking, 

Till  the  boy  became  a  man, 
I  wonder  what  the  world  would  do 
'io  carry  out  its   plan? 

The  coward  in  the  conflict 

Gives  up  at  first  defeat; 
If  once  repulsed,  his  courage 

Lies  shattered   at  his  feet. 
The  brave  heart  wins  a  battle 
Because  through  thick  and  thin, 
He'H  not  give  up  as  conquered — 

He  fights  and  fights  to  win. 

Sc,  boys,  don't  get  disheartened 
Because  at  first  you  fail; 

If  you  but  keep  on  trying, 

At  last  you  will  prevail; 

Be   stubborn   against   failure, 
Try,  try  and  try  again; 

The  boys  who  keep  on  trying 

Have  made  the  world's  best  men. 
— Selected. 


FORTY    DINARS   IN   MY   TROWSERS. 

The  story  of  the  Forty  Thieves  in 
the  Legends  of  Persia  occupies  perhaps 
about  as  'high  a  place  or  position  in  the 
literature  of  Persia  as  Dick  Turpin  or 
Robin  Hood  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
/and.  The  story  books  of  Persia  are 
full  of  the  deeds  and  doings  of  the  For- 
ty Thieves. 

There  is  one  incident  in  their  tradi- 
tional biography  that  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  any  of  the  redeem- 
ing incidents  on  record  in  the  life  of 
famous  highwaymen.  It  is  a  beautiful 
incident  of  which  I  wish  to  speak, 
showing  that  even  in  those  whom  we 
consider  the  lowest  and  most  lawless, 
there  is  a  germ  of  human  kindness 
which  calls  for  approval  and  encourage- 
ment, and  should  beget  in  the  'human 
fcmily  greater  charity  for  each  other, 
especially  for  those  reared  under  ad- 
verse and  evil  conditions.  For  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  are  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam. 

There  was  once  a  Persan  youth,  who 
being  left  fatherless,  and  his  widowed 
mother  being  unable  to  provide  for 
him,  and -being  desirous  that  her  son 
should  haVe  a  trade  so  that  he  would 
bo  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self, intrusted  him — her  only  boy — to 
seme  merchantmen  wh^  were  making  a 
long  journey  across  the  desert  to  a  dis- 


tant city  that  was  to  be  his  home,  and 
where  he  was  to  learn  a  trade  of  some 
relatives   of   his    mother. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  he  prom- 
ised his  mother  that  he  would  always 
tell  the  truth,  no  matter  how  unfavor- 
able it  might  seem  for  him  in  so  doing. 
Just  before  leaving  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, his  mother  sewed  in  his  trow- 
sers  lining  forty  shining  silver  dinars, 
all  the  wealth  that  she  could  possibly 
spare  her  son  for  his  journey,  and  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  likely  that  she 
might  never  see  him  again. 

The  caravan  started  on  its  long  and 
tedious  journey,  and  for  many  days 
traveled  along  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed. One  day,  however,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  western  horizon,  a 
band  of  robbers  fell  upon  it,  demand- 
ing everything  the  people  had  on  pen- 
alty of  instant  death.  Each  merchant 
was  relieved  of  all  his  valuables  and 
finally  came  to  the  Persian  boy  and 
bound  with  fetters.  One  of  the  robbers 
said,  "Well,  my  son,  what  have  you 
got?"  "I  have  got,"  said  the  boy, 
"forty  dinars  sewed  in  the  lining  of  my 
trowsers."  The  robber  laughed,  for  he 
thought  the  boy  was  joking,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  pleased  the  robber. 
Finally  the  chief  of  the  robbers  came 
up  to  the  boy,  and  was  told  by  the  first 
robber  what  the  boy  had  said.  So  the 
chief  repeated  the  question  and  asked 
the  boy  what  he  had  on  his  person, 
when  he  replied:  "I  have  already  told 
one  of  your  men  that  I  had  forty  din- 
ars sewed  in  the  lining  of  my  trow- 
ers."  The  chief  ordered  the  first  rob- 
ber to  take  his  knife  and  slit  open  the 
tiowsers  of  the  Persian  youth,  and  in 
so  doing  they  were  dumbfounded  to  see 
rolling  out  the  forty  shining  silver  din- 
ars. 

The  chiof,  soon  as  he  could  recover 
his  wonted  authority  and  severity,  de- 
manded of  the  boy  the  reason  why  he 
had  told  of  the  money  that  was  so  com- 
pletely concealed,  when  he  bravely  re- 
plied: 

"Before  I  left  my  beloved  mother  I 
promised  her  that  I  would  tell  the  truth 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances; so  I  told  you  the  truth  about 
this  money." 

This  band  of  highwaymen  were  none 
other  than  the  famous  "Forty 
Thieves,"  whose  exploits  and  deeds  of 
outlawry  had  struck  terror  to  the  cara- 
vans which  journeyed  westward  toward 
the  great  sea.  The  captain  of  the  "For- 
ty Thieves"  was  so  completely  dumb- 
founded by  the  bold  truthfulness  of  the 
Persian  boy  and  his  rigid  adherence 
and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
mother,  that  his  mind  reverted  back  at 
once  to  the  day  when  he  had  left  his 
mother's   side   long   years   before,    but, 


unlike  this  noble  Persian  boy,  had  fail- 
ed to  heed  her  wise  counsel  and  advice. 

There  was  an  immediate  conference 
of  the  bold  outlaws,  the  final  result  of 
which  was  that  the  captain  ordered  the 
forty  dinars  returned  to  the  worthy  son 
of  a  noble  mother,  and  placed  back  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  found. 
Further,  the  booty  which  they  had  tak- 
en from  the  traveling  merchants  was 
returned  to  them;  and  as  the  sun  set 
on  the  desert  plain,  merchant  and  rob- 
ber bivouacked  together  at  the  close  of 
that  eventful  day.  Truly  a  fulfillment 
of  that  Biblical  prophecy  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  said  that  this  event  closed  the 
career  of  outlawry  by  this  band  of  rob- 
bers, the  "Forty  Thieves."  That  the 
chief  returned  to  his  boyhood  home 
and  became  a  respected  citizen  of  the 
country  whose  laws  he  had  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time  violated,  though  his 
identity  had  never  been  discovered.  It 
was  with  this  incident  that  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  "Forty  Thieves"  end- 
ed. A  fit  ending  to  so  worthy  an  ex- 
ample, and  one  that  it  would  be  well 
foi  even  the  modern  boy  (Young  Amer- 
ica)   to  emulate  and  imitate. 

Richard   Dobson. 

Lansing,  Mich 

* 


SILENT  INFLUENCE. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  at  a  great 
English  school  (and  in  those  days  that 
state  of  things  was  common),  no  boy 
in  the  large  dormitories  ever  dared  to 
say  his  prayers.  A  young  new  boy — 
neither  strong,  nor  distinguished,  nor 
brilliant,  nor  influential,  (nor  of  high 
rank — came  to  school.  The  first  night 
he  slept  in  his  dormitory  not  one  boy 
knelt  to  say  his  prayers.  But  the  new 
boy  knelt  down,  as  he  had  always  done. 
He  was  jeered  at,  insulted,  pelted, 
kicked  for  it;  and  so  he  was  the  next 
night  and  the  next.  But  after  a  night 
or  two,  not  only  did  the  persecution 
cease,  but  another  boy  knelt  down  as 
well  as  himself,  and  then  another,  until 
it  became  the  custom  of  every  boy  to 
kneel  nightly  at  the  altar  of  his  own 
bedside. 

From  that  dormitory,  in  which  my 
informant  was,  the  custom  spread  to 
other  dormitories,  one  by  one.  When 
that  young  new  boy  came  to  school  no 
boy  said  his  prayers;  when  he  left  it, 
without  one  act  or  word  on  his  part  be- 
yond the  silent  influence  of  a  quiet  and 
brave  example,  all  the  boys  said  their 
prayers.  The  right  act  had  prevailed 
against  the  bad  custom  of  that  little 
world. — Philadelphia  Methodist. 
* 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong;  it  is  but 
saying  in  another  way  that  he  is  wiser 
today  than  he  was  yesterday. — William 
Penn. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:     Classical,  Scientific,   Literary   and    Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY:— Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental   College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the  History  and     Theory     of 
Music.     Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester    begins    February    5,    1906.  | 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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JESUS'  POWER  OVER  DISEASE  AND 
DEATH. 

Second  Quarter. .   Lesson  III. 

Luke  vii:  1-17.     April   15,   1906 
DAILY    READINGS. 

M. — Jesus'  Power  Over  Disease  and 
Death.     Luke  vii:  1-10. 

T. — Jesus'  Power  Over  Disease  and 
Death.      Luke   vii:  11-17. 

W. — A  Servant  Healed.  Matt,  viii: 
5-13.  ^ 

Th. — The  Ruler'6  Daughter.  Matt. 
ix:  18-26.  '  ^ 

F. — The  Crucifixion.  Mark  xv:  22- 
38. 

S. — The  Touch  of  Power.  Mark  i:  39- 
45. 

S. — Christ  Risen.     Luke  xxiv:  1-12. 

The  pious  spirit  of  the  centurion  is 
feeling  after  God,  if  haply  he  may  find 
him.  He  is  ready  to  discard  his  own 
worn-out  religion  for  a  better  faith.  He 
overcomes  that  strongest  of  passion, 
the  racial  prejudice.  Increasing  wealth 
has  not  made  a  niggard  of  him.  He 
builds  these  serfs  of  his  emperor  a  sy- 
nagogue, the  chiseled  marbles  of  which, 
lately  uncovered,  prove  it  one  of  the 
mostly  beautiful  and  costly  ever  erect- 
ed. Trained  in  the  cruel  school  of  war, 
yet  he  can  not  see  his  slave  suffer  with- 
out compunction.  So  far  is  he  above 
the  Roman  spirit  which  esteems  a  slave 
a  thing  rather  than  a  man.  *  *  *  He 
displays  a  remarkable  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Jesus.  He  is  not  offend- 
ed at  his  humble  origin.  He  makes  no 
disparaging  allusion  to  Nazareth.  He 
believes  the  Master's  power  may  have 
an  extra-Israelitish  display;  can  be  ex- 
ercised even   upon   a  heathen's  drudge. 


Overwhelmed  with  a  consciousness  of 
unworthiness,  he  proffers  his  request  by 
proxy,  not  in  person.  Seeing  the  Master 
approach,  he  sends  another  deputation 
to  him  in  haste.  Aware  of  the  Hebrew 
ideas  of  ceremonial  pollution,  he  will 
not  expose  the  rabbi  to  such  danger  by 
asking  him  to  enter  a  Gentile  home, 
especially  as  there  is  no  need.  Jesus, 
too,  is  an  imperial  commander.  At  his 
order  disease  will  depart  and  health 
will  come.  No  wonder  Jesus  panegy- 
rizes such  faith.  He  hastens  to  em- 
balm it  in  his  praise  He  eulogizes  it. 
Considering  its  source,  its  degree,  its 
environment,  it  is  unmatched  by  any 
descendent  of  him  who  bore  the  name 
of  "Father  of  the  Faithful."  The  scene 
changes  from  the  city  lifted  to  heaven 
in  privilege  to  a  hamlet  never  mention- 
ed before  or  afterward  in  Holy  Writ. 
At  sundown  Jesus  climbs  the  flinty  path 
toward  that  rustic  village  in  which 
death  is  celebrating  an  unusual  victory. 
A  youth,  manly  and  noble,  sole  support 
of  a  widowed  mother,  is  being  carried 
to  his  tomb.  Lamentations  in  this  in- 
stance are  not  perfunctory.  Furniture 
is  overturned  in  token  of  desolation. 
Rocky  shelf  in  tomb  is  ready.  Funeral 
director  invites  stray  travelers  to  join 
procession.  Women  are  in  van  "because 
first  in  transgression."  Piercing  cries 
to  accompaniment  of  shrill  file  and 
clanging  cymbal  rise.  A  voice  eulogizes 
the  dead.  In  wicker  bier,  carried  on 
shoulders  of  pall-bearers,  lies  the  body 
wrapped  in  linen  bands  and  the  napkin 
covers  its  face.  *  *  *  Life  and  death 
meet  in  that  highway.  "Weep  not,"  are 
Jesus'  first  words.  His  next  reveal  his 
power  to  assuage  grief.  "Young  man, 
arise!"  All  gruesome  features  are  re- 
moved by  the  natural  voice  of  the  dead 
who  is  alive  again. 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 
The    centurion's      heart      was      good 
ground.     He  was  above  prejudice.  Open 


to  conviction,  evidence  had  full  weight 
with  him.  In  the  instance  of  the  cen- 
turion the  word  "faith"  is  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
is  the  first  heathen  admitted  to  tne 
kingdom.  Jesus  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  enunciate  a  fundamen- 
tal principle.  In  the  kingdom  consum- 
mated, in  its  triumphant  state,  it  is  not 
sacred  lineage  or  ceremonial  righteous- 
ness which  will  give  admission,  but 
faith.  By  this  door  many  from  far  east 
and  far  west  shall  enter  and  sit  down 
with  the  worthies  of  olden  time  at  the 
banquet  of  redemption — a  prophecy 
inarvelously  fulfilling  in  our  very  day. 
*  *  *  The  two  scenes  form  an  inspiring 
composite  picture.  Opulent  and  popu- 
lous Capernaum  shades  down  into  rural 
Nain.  The  independent  and  powerful 
eenturion  gives  place  to  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  forlorn  creature  in  ori- 
ental life — 'the  childless  widow.  What 
does  it  mean  but  that  the  grace  of  Je- 
sus can  encircle  all  places  from  metrop- 
olis to  straggling  village  and  all  people, 
high  and  low?  *  *  *  Bed,  bier  and 
tomb:     Is  not  this  a  significant  progres- 


THE  DEACON'S  PARABLE. 

A  self-conscious  and  egotistical 
ycung  clergyman  was  "supplying"  the 
pulpit  of  a  country  church.  After  the 
service  he  asked  one  of  the  deacons,  a 
grizzled,  plain-spoken  man,  what  he 
thought  of  "this  morning's  effort." 

"Waal,"  answered  the  old  man,  "I'll 
tell  ye;  I'll  tell  ye  in  a  kind  o'  parable. 
It  reminded  me  of  Sim  Peck's  fust  deer 
hunt,  when  he  was  green.  He  follered 
the  deer's  tracks  all  right,  but  ,\e  fol- 
lered 'em  all  day  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion."— Exchange. 


"The    work    of    this    world    must   be 
done  by   men   in    touch    with    another 
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For  Fafnlly  Use. 


PHERUESS  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect  in  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  Address. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent. 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.   FISK, 


First  National  Bank  Blk. 


Redhuids. 


Mills  College,  California 

The  only  chartered  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  California.  Confers  degrees 
and  presents  its  Alumnae  as  accepted 
candidates  for  graduation  work  at  the 
Universities.  Seminary  course  accred- 
ited to  the  Universities.  Offers  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  study  of  Mu- 
sic, Art  and  Elocution.  Ideal  climate 
and  grounds.  A  refined  Christian 
heme  for  young  women.  Terms  moder- 
ate. Fortieth  year.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President, 
Mills  College  P.  O.  California.  Spring 
term    opened    January    10,    1906. 


"Good-bye,"  I  said  to  my  conscience — 
"Good-bye  for   aye   and   aye," 

And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly, 
And  turned  my  face  away; 

And   conscience,    smitten   sorely, 
Returned   not   from   that    day. 

But  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grew  weary   of  its   pace; 
And    I     cried,    "Come    back,    my    con- 
science; 
And  I  long  to  see  thy  face." 
But   Conscience  cried,   "I  cannot; 
Remorse  sits  in  my  place." 

— Paul   Laurence   Dunbar. 


Great  opportunities  seldom  present 
themselves,  but  every  moment  of  every 
hour  of  thy  conscious  life  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  thyself,  which  for 
thee  is  the  best  and  most  necessary 
thing. — Ruskin. 


A  little  girl  who  had  remarked  to  her 
mother  that  she  was  very  nervous,  was 
asked  what  nervousness  meant.  "Why," 
replied  the  little  siren,  "don't  you 
know?  Nervousness  is  being  in  a 
hurry  all  over." 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO   gan     FrHHCiSCO, 

HOTEL  GPAYSTONE 


SI  Or  AT  THE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St., 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  .      FUROPFAN     PI    A  N 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       «-^«wr^rtii    rw»r*. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

JAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 
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Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Kxct  lent  Table.     £ 

*  THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL  ► 

American  and  European  Plan 

Ttfontffomery  St.,   Cor.    32nsh,   San  Jrancisco 

GEO.   WARREN   HOOPER,   Lessee. 

t  Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boats.     fi* 
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Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass.  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to 
new.     Tableware  plated. 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 


DENNISTON'S  S.  F.  PLATING  WORKS   ! 


Tel.  Main  5931 


: 

743  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  and  4th      } 


Hotel  Hamilton 


125  Ellis  Strett,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A     beautiful     12-story     building.      Fire-proof.      All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
i   The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are 
under  one  management. 

Royal  House 

F.  L.  TURPIN,  Proprietor. 

126  ELLIS  STREET, 
Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.    Phone,  Main 

1535- 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day  ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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EASTER. 

The  swelling  buds,  the  bursting  leaves 

Tell  once  again  life's  story; 
The  south  wind  sings  to  the  greening  hills 
"Love,  life  and  glory — glory." 

The  violet  blue,  the  crocus  gold 

Tell  once  again  life's  story ; 

The  white-robed  choirs  of  the  lilie.  sing 

"Love,  life  and  glory — glory." 

The  baby  wee  with  heaven-sweet  ways 

Tells  once  aeain  life's  story  ; 

The  saint  sings  clear  in  the  sunset  glow 

"Love,  life  and  glory — glory." 

I  leaven's  angel  white  by  earth's  empty  tomb 

Tells  once  for  all  life's  story; 
The  risen  Christ  leads  the  hymn  of  praise 
"Love,-  life  and  glory — glory." 

This  side  or  that  the  river  of  death 

The   theme   is   still   life's   story ; 
In  chorus  grand  it  spans  the  stream 
"Love,  life  and  glorv — glory." 
Los  Angeles.  M.  C.  C. 
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Published  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Company,  in  the  interest  of 
tht-  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.  Re- 
mittances should  be  made  to  W.  W.  Fer- 
rier,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco. 

EXAMINE   YOUR   LABEL. 

The  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber shows  to  what  date  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  It  is  due  from  that  date  om 
year  in  advance.  Please  watch  the  date 
and  remit  promptly. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 

Paper  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is 
ordered  discontinued  and  all  arrearages 
are  paid. 

Entered  at   the   San   Francisco   Postoffict 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


HE  SHALL  NOT  FAIL. 

(From  a  sermon  by  W.  A.  Quayle.) 

We  are  schooled  to  failure.  Failure 
is  written  across  our  lives;  failure  is 
ground  into  our  experience.  Our  might 
has  been  incumbered;  our  effort  has 
been  ineffective;  our  doings  'have  been 
misdirected.  We  have  attempted  the 
large  thingi  and  lo,  what  we  saw  was 
cataclysm  and  disaster  rather  than 
succeeding  and  upbuilding. 

But  Christ!  "He  shall  not  fail." 
And  this  non-failure  is  a  mark  of  the 
most  subtle  and  gracious,  not  to  say 
the  most  tremendous  life.  Not  a  man 
of  all  history  who  didn't  fail.  Shake- 
speare failed  to  get  at  the  soul  of  God; 
Keats  failed  to  get  at  the  spirit  of  the 
the  Christ;  Lord  Bacon  failed  to  get 
at  the  spirit  of  honor;  Burke  failed  in 
getting  hearing  for  his  message. 
Failed!  Ah,  you  conquerors  of  the 
world;  you  Caesars,  you  Alexanders, 
you  Attilas,  you  Grants,  what  say  you? 
And  all  of  them  put  up  hands  to  say, 
"Failed  in  somewhat."  But,  beloved, 
listen,  listen;   "He  shall  not  fail." 

He  did  not  fail  in  character.  He 
was  poor  and  never  whimpered;  He 
was  a  laboring  man  and  never  raised 
an  anarchistic  cry;  He  was  a  preacher 
unci  never  played  tJhe  fool;  He  was  a 
Christian  and  never  too  good  to  be  with 
folks;  He  was  great,  but  not  too  great 
to  catch  children  against  his  heart;  He 
was  full  of  great  business,  but  never 
too  busy  to  pause  to  put  a  woman  on 
her  feet  or  give  her  back  her  son;  He 
saw  failure  in  humanity  and  sought  to 
help  it;  He  did  big  things  and  was  not 
elated;  He  was  never  haughty,  jealous 
or  proud;  He  had  scourgings  and  whole 
armies  of  contumely  hurled   at  Him — 


and  He  never  angered  at  the  crowd; 
He  could  have  dodged  the  cross,  but 
instead  he  raised  it  up  and  said,  "For 
this  cause  I  was  born."  Christ  did  not 
fail   in   character. 

Christ  did  not  fail  in  occupation.  He 
in  business.  He  found  that  the  house 
of  death  was  ruler;  and  He  took  his 
cross  for  a  hammer  and  went  into  the 
house  of  death  and  He  hammered  the 
house  of  death  in  pieces.  And  He 
built  the  house  of  life  whose  window 
is  the  sky,  and  whose  doors  open  into 
elernity.      He   didn't  fail   in  occupation. 

He  did  not  fail  in  attitude  toward  the 
world.  He  was  as  sweet  as  the  breath 
of  corn  when  the  pollen  flieth  in  Sep- 
tember; He  was  as  sweet  as  the  per- 
fume of  the  red  clover  in  June  when 
the  wild  bee  hunteth  his  honey  from 
its  flower;  He  was  as  sweet  as  the  land- 
scape of  the  wheat  field  lifting  in  gold- 
en harvest  against  the  sun.  And  He 
gave  all  He  had  with  a  smile  upon  His 
lips  and  in  His  heart.  "He  shall  not 
fail." 

And  I  tell  you  this  morning,  men  and 
women,  we  are  let  in  on  the  unfailure 
of  God.  "He  shall  not  fail."  He  has 
been  farming  the  world  for  twenty 
centuries  of  years  and  you  say,  "His 
crop  is  poor."  Ah,  well,  listen,  listen! 
He  has  more  crops  growing.  Did  you 
ever  get  heartsore?  Do  you  see  iniqui- 
ty abound?  Do  you  see  twenty  Chris- 
tian centuries  vanished  and  heathenism 
still  in  Chicago  town?  Only  a  stone 
cast  for  heathenism  in  India  and  the 
world    around?      What    of    it,   friends? 


This  is  the  verse.  "He  shall  not  fall." 
He  did  not  fail  in  the  items  we  have 
noted.  He  will  not  fail  in  the  items 
we  are  yet  to  note. 

He  is  God  and  He  is  man,  and  He  is 
man  and  He  is  God.  And  He  that  can 
hold  up  the  sky  without  pillars;  and  He 
that  can  kill  deatn  empty  handed;  and 
He  that  can  walk  up  through  the  radi- 
ant skies  from  craggy  Olivet  and  find  a 
short  way  up  to  heaven;  He  that  said 
I  will  reign  until  the  heathen  shall  be 
partners  in  my  glory;  He  shall  not  fail. 
And  we  are  to  watch  for  His  triumph 
and  help  God  with  His  battle. 


WHAT  MAKKS  A  GREAT  LIFE. 

Since  little  things  are  always  claim- 
ing your  attention,  do  tlhem  as  they 
ct  me,  from  a  great  motive,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  to  win  his  smile  of  ap- 
proval and  to  do  good  to  men.  It  is 
harder  to  plod  on  in  obscurity,  acting 
thus,  than  to  stand  on  the  high  places 
of  the  field,  within  the  view  of  all,  and 
do  deeds  of  valor  at  which  rival  armies 
stand  still  to  gaze.  But  no  such  act 
gees  without  the  swift  recognition  and 
the  ultimate  recompense  of  Ohrist.  To 
fulfill  faithfully  the  duties  of  your  sta- 
tion; to  use  to  the  uttermost  the  gifts 
of  your  ministry;  to  bear  chafing  and 
trivial  irritations  as  martyrs  bore  the 
pillory  and  stake;  to  find  the  one  noble 
trait  in  people  who  try  to  molest  you; 
to  put  the  kindest  construction  on  un- 
kind acts  and  words;  to  love  with  the 
love  of  God  even  the  unthankful  and 
evil. 
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THE  SEED  YOU  SOW. 

"Plant  blessings,  blessings  will  bloom ; 
I'laiit  hate  and  hate  will  grow  ; 
You  can  sow  today,  tomorrow  will  bring, 
The  blossom  that  proves  what  sort  of  thing 
Is  the  seed,  the  seed  that  you  sow." 


When  the  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioners  were 
in  this  country  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  among  the 
places  visited  by  them.  While  there  they  were  invited 
to  visit  the  penitentiary.  They  did  not  care,  however, 
to  see  that  but  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  the 
State  University  and  the  public  schools.  In  Chicago  we 
have  stated  heretofore  that  they  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  Hull  House  and  the  splendid  humanitarian 
work  being  done  there  by  Jane  Addams.  The  old  prov- 
erb tells  us  that  straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  indicating 
that  China  is  moving  and  is  going  soon  to  exercise  « 
great  influence  in  the  world. 


The  lectures  on  "Modern  Christianity,"  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  given  on  the  Earl 
Lectureship  Foundation  of  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary, have  been  characterized  throughout  by  unusual 
depth  of  thought.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  have  such 
a  series  of  lectures  in  this  great  center  of  life  and 
thought  on  the  Pacific  coast.  President  Tucker  has 
sought  in  this  course  to  interpret  Christianity  and  has 
succeeded  in  lodging  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
heard  him  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter.  Last 
week  we  gave  considerable  from  one  of  his  lectures; 
considerable  is  given  this  week  from  others,  and  the 
last  two  lectures  will  have  attention  next  week.  The 
one  on  "The  Function  of  the  Church  Under  Modern 
Conditions,"  we  regard  as  of  especial  interest  and 
value. 


We  find  in  Leslie's  Weekly  an  editorial  note  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  decay  of  the  religious  sentiment 
among  the  business  men  of  our  great  cities  is  not  as 
extensive  as  some  people  now  and  then  are  inclined  to 
think  it  to  be.  Reference  was  to  a  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  honor  of  one  of  New  York's  million- 
aires. "The  dinner  was  given  by  two  score  members 
of  one  of  the  largest  commercial  bodies  in  the  country 
representing  men  of  great  wealth  and  prominence  in 
business  and  professional  circles.  When  the  party  sat 
down  the  guest  of  honor  was  called  upon  to  say  grace. 


The  dinner  was  in  the  nature  of  a  God-speed  for  him 
before  his  departure  on  a  journey  abroad,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  couple  it  with  a  fervent  and  impressive 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  entertainers  during  his 
absence."  h  is  staled  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  every  guest  bowed  his  head  and  listened  to  the 
prayer  was  indicative  not  only  of  the  great  respect 
they  had  for  the  gentleman  whom  they  were  entertain- 
ing, but  also  for  the  religious  sentiment  felt.  The  gen- 
tleman thus  entertained  was  Mr.  James  Talcott,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  wholesale  houses  of 
New  York;  and  the  entertainers  were  members  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation — all 
men  of  affairs  and  prominence.  "Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat  and  the  bodv  than  raiment." 


The  Massachusetts  Reform  Club  discussed  recently 
the  Problem  of  New  China  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  said  by  one  speaker  that  if  China  should 
advance  as  rapidly  as  Japan  in  per  capita  consumption 
a  trade  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  would  be  devel- 
oped in  a  short  time.  Another  speaker  showed  how  the 
words  of  President  Roosevelt  that  this  country  had 
been  doing  China  "a  grave  injustice  and  wrong"  were 
justified.  He  explained  the  bill  that  had  been  introduc- 
ed into  Congress  by  Mr.  Foster  of  Vermont  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  made  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage and  showed  that  these  suggestions  were  such  as 
to  endanger  Chinese  exclusion  in  no  respect.  In  the 
course  of  the  remarks  the  experience  which  the  speaker 
and  others  had  had  in  their  advocacy  of  the  Foster  bill 
before'  a  congressional  committee  was  cited  as  "an  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  power  of  a  determined  mi- 
nority to  defeat  a  measure  of  national  justice,  having 
behind  it  the  unquestioned  support  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people."  It  was  stated  that  in  the 
present  case  the  irreconcilable  minority  consisted 
mainly  of  the  California  delegation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives" with  the  sympathy  and  support  of  some 
of  the  labor  unions.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  attitude  of  our  California  delegation  in  congress, 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  country  has  been 
aroused  of  late  over  the  situation  as  to  the  Chinese  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  our  national  policy  with  respect 
to  that  people  will  be  changed  soon.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  California  delegation  will  fall  into  line.  \'<\ 
so  doing  they  will  represent  the  majority  of  their  con- 
stituents.    The  opposition  is  making  a  great  deal  of 
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noise  ;  but  the  quiet  sober  sentiment  of  a  majority  even 
of  California  people  would  in  our  opinion  be  found  on 
the  other  side  were  it  possible  to  get  an  expression. 


tM  (gtfgwus  <Wonb. 


Last  year  the  boys  in  attendance  at  Mr.  Moody's 
school  for  boys,  Mt.  Hermon,  at  Northficld.  Mass.,  con- 
tributed $750  for  foreign  missions,  and  $1,000  for  the 
home  expenses  of  their  church.  Many  of  them  are 
very  poor  and  nearly  all  are  working  their  way  through 
school. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  has  bought  a 
house  in  Philadelphia  and  intends  to  make  that  city 
his  home,  but  has  nevertheless  preached  vehemently 
against  the  pride,  the  slothfulness  and  the  complac- 
ency of  Philadelphians.  One  paper  reports  him  as 
saying:  "Von  miserable,  you  contemptible,  you  self- 
ish, yon  purse-proud  Philadelphians."  A  disting- 
uished rector  of  a  fashionable  parish  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  for  one  was  glad  that  there  was  some- 
body in  Philadelphia  who  dared  to  tell  the  people  the 
unpleasant  truths  that  have  so  long  been  relegated  to 
the  upper  shelf. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  new  Christian  Scient- 
ist church  edifice  which  will  cost  about  $200,000.  A 
writer  in  the  British  Weekly  states  that  in  the  West 
End  of  London  there  are  now  three  Christian  Science 
halls,  where  there  was  only  one  five  years  ago.  This 
same  writer  says:  "Students  of  Christian  Science 
should  attend  the  testimony  meetings  which  are  held 
in  connection  with  all  the  London  centres.  These  are 
far  more  characteristic  than  the  formal  Sunday  serv- 
ice, which  owes  its  attraction  partly  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  peace  and  reverence,  and  partly,  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  absence  of  a  sermon.  At  the  testimony 
meetings,  I  have  heard  many  strange  tales.  The 
oddest  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  excessive  thinness,  but  through  Christian 
Science  had  become  genially  stout.  He  told  the  story 
with  solemn  gravity,  amidst  irreverent  tittering  from 
some  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  audience." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  the  following  con- 
cerning a  man  who  will  be  in  San  Francisco  ere'long: 
"Any  man,  anywhere,  who  really  leads  a  considerable 
number  of  people  is  worth  knowing,  be  he  agitator, 
politician,  preacher,  author,  scientist  or  singer.  In  all 
Philadelphia  today  there  is  probably  no  one  man  who 
is  more  of  a  'craze' — that  is,  who  holds  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  a  greater  number  of  persons — than 
Charles  M.  Alexander,  the  singing  partner  of  Dr. 
Torrey.  Alexander  is  the  sort  of  man  over  whom 
women  rave,  but,  what  is  seldom  also  true  in  such 
cases,  he  is  a  man's  man  through  and  through.  He 
has  sweetness,  but  he  likewise  has  strength.  Hii 
winsomeness  is  utterly  manly.  It  still  bears  the 
Tennessee  flavor  (for  this  round-the-world  singer 
sprang  from  a  pious,  log-cabin  home  in  the  Southern 
mountains),  and  persons  who  know  the  South  and 
the  West  can  discern  the  distinctive  traits  of  both 
sections  in  the  frank  open,  unconventional  and  self- 
reliant  wavs  of  this  breezy  Southerner  from  the  West 
— by  way  of  Australia  and  England.  Bald-headed 
and  beardless,  moon-faced  but  sunshiny,  Alexander  is 
irresistibly  attractive,  with  his  smile  that  won't  come 
off.     He   really   smiles   himself   into  people's   hearts. 


He  has  a.  'way'  that  is  fetching  beyond  anything 
usually  seen  on  the  religious  platform.  "  His  easy,  self- 
assured  and  familiar  manner  is  backed  up  by  real  wit 
and  resourcefulness.  Nothing  disturbs  Alexander's 
poise  when  standing  before  a  crowd;  not  in  vain  was 
he  for  eight  years  an  itinerant  evangelist  in  the  West. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  handling  crowds  was  the  one  pur- 
suit which  the  young  man  studied  seriously  in  bov- 
hood.  When  but  fifteen  years  old  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  (iilmore,  the  band  leader,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  made  it  his  business  to  try  to 
discover  how  successful  musicians  and  orators  ob- 
tained their  control  over  audiences.  He  has  learned 
his  lesson  well,  for  today  he  ranks  first  among  Gospel 
singers  and  choir  leaders.  Upon  him  Sankev's  mantle 
has  fallen." 


THE  MORAL  CONCERN  OF  MODERN  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Third  Lecture  by  President  Tucker. 

In  his  third  lecture  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College,  considered  that  economic  and  social  condition 
which  constitutes  the  present  moral  concern  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  made  note  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
critical  process  has  been  going  on  within  the  region  of 
theological  truth,  with  such  results  as  were  set  forth 
in  his  second  lecture,  material  power  of  various  sorts 
has  been  accumulating  almost  without  let  or  hind- 
rance. "The  church  as  it  lifts  its  eyes  from  the  in- 
tellectual problems  which  have  so  largely  held  its  at- 
tention, whether  through  investigation  or  controversy, 
sees  that  the  external  conditions  of  its  life  have  marvel- 
ously  changed  within  the  generation.  The  material 
forces  with  which  it  had  to  do  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
development  have  expanded  far  beyond  its  power  to. 
appropriate  and  utilize  for  its  spiritual  necessities.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  church  ever  before  found  itself, 
in  any  like  period  of  abounding  and  wasteful  wealth, 
so  far  removed  from  the  use  of  it  for  its  own  op- 
portunities. The  astonishing  fact  about  the-wealth  of 
our  time  is  its  comparative  inaccessibility  for  Chris- 
tian enterprises.  There  is  not  a  missionary  organiza- 
tion for  national  or  foreign  service  which  shows  any 
mastery  of  resources  commensurate  with  its  opportuni- 
ties. Opportunities  which  have  been  anticipated  in 
eager  faith,  as  if  by  the  spirit  -of  prophecy,  are  coming  , 
to  naught  before  the  eyes  of  the  church  as  if  they  bo- 
longed  to  the  very  commonplaces  of  history." 

But  more  significant  still,  said  the  lecturer,  is  the 
lack  of  moral  control  over  the  productive  processes  of 
the  new  wealth.  "It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  formal  Christianity  of  our  time  has 
had  so  little  to  say  in  any  wav  of  authority  or  in- 
fluence in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  questioning 
which  has  been  going  on  all  about  it  concerning  the 
morality  involved  in  the  private  or  corporate  acquisi- 
tion of  power  through  material  wealth." 

Btlt  a  condition  more  serious  still  was  found  in  the 
practical  alienation  of  a  large  class  of  the  population 
from  the  church.  And  "the  distinctive  industrial  popu- 
lation is  not  distinctively  Christian."  Connected  with 
all  this  is  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  com- 
petent and  the  incompetent  in  the  work  of  the  world  is 
becoming  much  more  marked.  "The  incompetent  have 
now  become  a  well-defined  class  in  every  great  com- 
munity, not  the  poor  simply  as  formerly,  but  the  .sct- 
asi'le,  the  worn  out,  the  incapacitated,  for  whom  the 
ordinary  and  in  some  cases  the  extraordinary  minis- 
tries of  the  church  are  unavailing." 
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Against  the  hitherto  uncritical  attitude  toward  ma- 
terial power  in  its  uses  and  abuses  President  Tucker 
entered  protest.  But  he  carefully  guarded  the  wisdom 
of  his  utterance  by  showing  that  we  cannot  understand 
the  place  of  work  in  the  modern  world  "except  as  we 
study  it  in  the  light  of  its  own  idealism."  "Utility  does 
not  retain  its  grasp  on  the  modern  mind  through  its 
sordidness,  but  through  some  power  which  it  has  to 
idealize  itself."'  As  to  the  zest  for  work  which  has  taken 
possession  of  Western  races  it  was  said  :  "It  does  not 
mean  the  love  of  toil,  nor  does  it  mean  the  love  of  mon- 
ey. Neither  the  show  nor  the  substance  of  wealth 
offers  a  sufficient  reason.  Work  has  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  world  in  which  there  are  seen  to  be  ends  worth 
seeking,  even  though  in  seeking  them  one  must  subject 
himself  rigidly  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  there. 
Among  the  ends  sought  rue  power,  control,  influence; 
not  necessarily  ideal  ends,  but  that  which  often  imparts 
a  'certain  ideality  to  the  process  is  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  sought.  The  joy  is  in  the  seeking  as  much  as 
in  the  sense  of  possession.  I  doubt  not  that  if  one 
could  reach  the  honest  choice  of  a  very  considerable 
number,  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  men  of  affairs,  it 
would  be  found  that  rather  than  retire  upon  an  ade- 
quate fortune,  they  would  keep  their  places  at  immi- 
nent risk  of  loss.  They  are  practically  saying  by  their 
actions  as  one  of  the  philosophers  said  even  of  the 
truth  :  "If  I  held  truth  in  my  right  hand,  I  would  let 
it  fly  that  I  might  capture  it  again." 

Concerning  the  subordination  of  government, 
as  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  to  the 
organized  power  of  industrialism,  President  Tucker 
stated  that  he  had  little  to  say.  for  it  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  political  question.  There  are,  he  said. 
at  this  point  three  impending  questions ;  any  one 
or  all  of  them  may  be  averted ;  any  one  or  all  of  them 
may  become  political  questions.  One  is  the  monopolis- 
tic or  the  public  ownership  of  the  common  necessities 
and  utilities.  In  this  connection  it  was  said  that  a  mon- 
opoly is  not  of  necessity  an  illegal  growth,  that  it  may 
reach  gigantic  stature  by  strictly  legal  method.  "But 
the  management  of  a  monopoly  under  a  democratic 
government  is  a  very  precarious  business.  Any  pecu- 
liarly arbitrary,  or  gross  mismanagement  may  at  any 
moment  precipitate  a  crisis.  The  long  continuance  of 
the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  three  years  ago  would  cer- 
tainly have  raised  a  political  issue  which  might  have 
reached  into  the  heart  of  all  monopolistic  ownership." 

The  second  impending  question  relates  to  the  con- 
trol of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  special  industrial 
interests.  "Here  again  there  may  be  no  charge  of 
illegality  or  suspicion  of  corruption.  The  power  of 
organized  industry  may  simply  control  legislation 
for  its  own  ends;  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
both  capital  and  labor.  Tariff  legislation,  for 
example,  in  this  country  has  generally  received 
the  support  of  labor.  While  it  has  been  chiefly 
seen  that  such  legislation  builds  up  the  for- 
tunes of  the  few,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  result 
was  incidental  to  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  many 
— upon  the  whole  army  of  industrial  laborers.  If  at 
any  time  it  shall  become  clear  that  the  amassing  of 
private  fortunes  is  no  longer  incidental  totariff  legisla- 
tion but  its  chief  result,  brought  about  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  then  the  tariff  will  re-enter  politics  with 
all  the  force  of  a  moral  issue." 

The  third  impending  question  was  said  to  be,  the 
evansion  of  individual  responsibility  through  corporate 
association,  or  the  surrender  of  individual  rights  to  cor- 


porate control.  Here  the  speaker  said:  "The  greater 
business  of  the  country  has  now  become  impersonal, 
and  this  means  that  it  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
at  a  second  remove  from  the  individual  conscience.  It 
is  as  hard  to  trace  individual  action  in  corporate  action 
as  it  is  to  trace  individual  sin  in  the  sin  of  Adam.  The 
like  impersonality  attends  the  operations  of  organized 
labor.  The  man  who  works  is  not  in  evidence  when 
the  conditions  of  work  are  determined.  The  relinquish- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  or  rights  may  become 
at  any  time  a  political  issue  through  some  exciting  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  corporation  or  of  an  order.  The 
political  question  may  be  asked  at  any  moment  of  any 
man  whose  identity  does  not  appear — Who  are  you? 
If  not  a  citizen,  who  or  what?" 

But  the  evident  and  immediate  concern  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  situation  created  by  industrialism  was 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  what  may  be  termed  the  so- 
cial result.  "Industrialism  has  introduced  and  virtu- 
ally established  a  social  classification  which  is  in  itself 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  Christian  concern.  It  has 
set  apart  many  of  those  whom  it  has  endowed  with  a 
vast  surplus  of  wealth  ;  it  has  organized  into  a  compact 
body  the  great  multitude  who  are  in  the  struggle  for 
better  physical  conditions ;  and  it  has  thrown  off  the 
incompetent.  This  gives  us  three  new  and  disturbing 
elements  in  American  social  life — a  set,  a  class,  a 
caste." 

In  this  connection  it  was  said  that  there  had  been 
men  of  careers  who  knew  how  to  make  fortunes  and 
enjoyed  the  process,  but  cared  little  for  spending  them. 
But  the  social  aftermath  of  industrial  wealth  is  of  a 
different  sort.  Here  we  find  what  is  called  the  set. 
They  who  constitute  it  lack  virility,  or  if  virile,  ex- 
hausting physical  energies  in  luxury  and  frivolity,  hav- 
ing no  aim  or  purpose  beyond  the  passing  hour.  Here 
is  found  an  indifference  to  those  things  and  duties 
which  religion  holds  sacred,  and  a  disregard  of  those 
rights,  private  and  public,  which  the  republic  has 
taught  men  to  respect. 

The  class,  it  was  said,  is  found  in  the  wage  earner. 
John  Mitchell  was  quoted  as  having  said,  "The  average 
wage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  re- 
main a  wage  earner."  Then  it  follows,  having  reached 
this  state  of  mind,  that  the  best  thing'  which  can  be 
done  is  to  organize  the  wage  earner  into  a  system 
which  shall  recognize  his  limitations  and  give  him  the 
greatest  advantage  under  them. 

Concerning  the  trade  union,  President  Tucker  said  : 
"Personally  I  believe  in  the  desirability  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  The  chief  concern  is  with  it  as  a 
social  or  anti-social  force.  We  cannot  afford  to  have, 
we  must  not  have,  if  we  can  prevent  it,  a  self-detached 
social  body  in  our  American  society. 

The  caste  which  is  created  by  our  industrialism  he 
finds  in  the  incompetent,  of  which  the  prevailing  tone 
is  not  indifference  or  prejudice,  but  hopelessness,  the 
pathetic  acceptance  of  their  lot.  "The  caste  of  the  in- 
competent is  made  up  of  those  who  have  no  hope  of 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  living  wage,  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  step  with  the  quickening  pace  of  labor. 
It  is  an  inheritance.  It  passes  from  father  to  son.  And 
yet  it  is  constantly  receiving  recruits.  Men  and  fam- 
ilies are  continually  falling  into  ft  from  above." 

These  are  some  of  the  types  and  conditions  found 
among  us  today,  and  it  is  with  such,  said  the  speaker, 
that  Christianity  is  obliged  to  concern  itself. 


A  little  sin  will  let  a  lot  of  strength  out  of  the  heart. 
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THE  ETHICAL  PROBLEM  OF  MODERN  EDU- 
CATION. 
The  Fourth  Lecture  by  President  Tucker. 

The  fourth  lecture  by  President  Tucker  was  on 
"The  Ethical  Problems  of  Modern  Education." 

There  was  no  ethical  problem,  he  said,  in  the  old- 
time  education  because  it  was  conceived  in  religious 
terms  and  set  to  religious  ends. 

As  to  the  existing  problems  lie  said  in  part  : 

"(  )ur  colleges  are  the  recruiting  ground  for  all 
agencies  which  do  their  work  at  the  heart  of  humanity. 
The  unfailing  appeal  meets  there  the  unfailing  re- 
sponse. Appearances  may  give  a  contrary  impression. 
The  side  of  college  life  which  is  turned  to  the  public 
often  appears  frivolous.  It  is  not  that  the  colleges 
play  more  than  they  work  but  that  the  public  at  large 
cares  more  for  their  play  than  for  their  work.  Spirit- 
ual sentiment  in  the  form  of  some  clear,  distinct  and 
noble  ambition  is  never  absent  from  college  life. 
The  Problem. 

"The  problem  is  this:  Is  modern  education  capable 
of  idealism?  Modern  education  has  put  into  our 
hands  a.  vast  amount  of  matter  which  awaits  the  ideal- 
izing process.  This  task  must  be  approached  in  the 
right  state  of  mind.  There  is  need  of  a  greater  rev- 
erence for  knowledge.  The  really  distinctive  product 
of  academic  life  is  the  knowing  mind.  Knowledge 
leads  to  awe  and  awe  to  faith  or  to  that  kind  of  doubt 
which  is  as  humble  as  faith.  If  utility  can  create  the 
knowing  mind  we  want  its  aid.  I  would  accept  at  any 
time  the  moral  result  of  serious  thinking  on  the  infer- 
ior subject  in  place  of  less  serious  thinking  upon  the 
greater  subject. 

"No  one  can  overlook  the  immense  moral  gain 
which  has  taken  place  through  the  transfer  of  thought 
in  so  large  degree  from  speculation  to  sober  inquiry. 
Very  much  of  the  change  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
coming of  such  a  vast  amount  of  new  subject  matter 
within  reach  of  the  human  mind.  A  tvpe  of  mind  was 
developed  which  put  first,  instinctively,  the  love  of 
truth.  Modern  education  also  lays  the  stress  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  individual  to  himself.  It  changes 
the  appeal,  as. soon  as  practicable,  from  obedience  to 
choice.  Tt  assumes  that  the  mind  of  each  individual,, 
if  properly  awakened  and  left  free  to  act,  will  separate 
itself  from  other  minds  in  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
desires  and  in  the  development  of  its  own  powers. 
The  logical  outcome  of  this  conception  is  the  elective 
course  of  study  in  the  interest  of  self-development  and 
personal  attainment  of  knowledge.  Will  the  one  thus 
choosing  become  morally  a  strong  man?  Not  neces- 
sarily. But  I  have  seen  college  men  on  their  way  to 
littleness  and  shame  so  often  recovered  and  saved  by 
intellectual  awakening,  through  some  subject  of  per- 
sonal choice,  that  the  ethical  value  of  the  method  can- 
not be  doubted  by  me.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
moral  supremacy  of  either  method.  Tt  is  quite  too 
early  to  determine  this  point.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  recognize  the  moral  element  in  the  method  which, 
for  other  ends,  we  have  adopted. 

Social  Obligation. 
"Once  more  I  would  see  our, modern  education 
permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  social  obligation.  The 
essential  nobility  of  the  old  education  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  for  somebody:  there  was  no  concealment 
of  this  purpose.  There  can  be  no  other  kind  of  nobil- 
ity worthy  the  purpose  of  any  great  school  of  learning. 
The  training  which  lacks  these  motives,  or  which  fails 


to  keep  this  aim  in  full  view,  cannot  be  touched  by 
reality.  The  idealizing  process  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing cannot  stop  with  culture.  It  must  somehow  cul- 
minate in  righteousness.  And  if  it  be  asked  again,  Is 
modern  education  capable  of  such  idealism?  I  say  Yes, 
provided  the  question  be  accepted,  not  as  a  question, 
but  as  a  challenge. 

"Next  to  the  problem  of  idealizing  its  own  subject 
matter  and  methods,  I  put  the  problem  now  before 
modern  education  as  that  of  unifying  American  so- 
ciety. Speaking  broadly,  very  broadly,  the  German 
university  has  in  mind  the  scholar,  the  English  college 
the  gentleman,  the  American  college  or  university  the 
citizen.  Our  task  is  to  educate  tbe  democracy.  I  in- 
sist upon  the  idea,  that  the  means  of  giving  freedom 
and  expansion  to  the.  wage-earning  population  is  by 
giving  it  ready  access  to  the  higher  education.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  former  experience  of  the  New 
England  farmer  and  the  present  experience  of  the 
Western  farmer  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  family 
of  the  intelligent  wage-earner.  The  home  of  the 
wage-earner  is  becoming  a.  recruiting  ground  for  the 
higher  education,  which  no  college  can  afford  to  over- 
look. I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  in  an  education- 
al sense  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  make  blue  blood 
out  of  red  blood  than  it  is  to  make  red  blood  out  of 
blue  blood.  It  seems  to  me,  the  settlement  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  lie  more  and  more, 
not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  away 
from  one  another,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  toward  one  another.  Under  mediaeval- 
ism  the  guild  and  the  university  were  not  far  apart. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  relation  restored  and  extended. 
We  must  rely  chiefly  upon  education  to  bring  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  class  into  the  com- 
mon democracy." 


Gbe  paragraph  Club 


Two  Views  of  Death. 

The  best  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  English  race  is  concerned,  is  summed 
up  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  For 
each  of  them  the  art  of  poetry  was  the  serious  expres- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  great  thoughts, — not  the  idle 
song  of  idle  singers.  One  was  the  greater  artist,  the 
other  the  greater  thinker :  which  was  the  greater  poet 
it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  try  to  say.  But  the  works  of 
both  are  interesting  equally  for  their  resemblances  and 
their  contrasts.  Both  passed  through  doubt  and 
struggle:  both  became  poets  of  peace  and  faith.  But 
how  differently  their  struggles  and  their  victories  are 
expressed ! 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  contrasts  is 
that  between  the  two  poems  which  these  men  wrote 
as  they  looked  forward  to  death, — not  merely  to  death 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  individual  poet's  end,  person- 
ally conceived  and  faced.  In  each  case  the  poem  was 
actually  written  near  the  end  of  life,  and  in  each  case 
it  was  intended  to  stand  as  the  epilogue  to  the  author's 
works.  Tennyson's  swan-song  is  known  to  everyone. 
For  him  death  meant  "sunset  and  evening  star."  a  tide 
"too  full  for  sound  or  foam,"  a  gentle  passing  into  the 
great  sea,  met  by  a  Pilot  perfectly  trusted.  Brown- 
ing's is  less  familiar,  but  no  less  characteristic  as  it  is 
no  less  noble.  Passing  by  the  moment  of  death  alto- 
gether, he  considers  what  he  shall  be  to  his  friends 
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when  they  think  of  him  as  departed.     Shall  they  pity 
him.  as  imprisoned  in  darkness  after  so  wide  and  vig- 
orous a  life? 
"No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
'Strive  and    thrive!'  cry   'Speed, — fight   on,    fare   ever 

There  as  here.'  " 
It  would  be  idle  to  try  to  claim  superiority  for  either 
attitude.  One  represents  one  moot),  the  other  an- 
other. (  hie  will  best  console  one  man.  the  other  an- 
other. For  some  death  is  friendliest  when  thought  of 
as  the  calm  voyage,  with  full  sail  spread  at  sunset,  into 
a  stormless  though  mysterious  sea.  For  others  it  can- 
not possibly  be  welcomed  except  as  giving  hope  for 
unstopped,  or  even  freer  and  fuller,  activity.  Surely, 
then,  for  both  the  seeker  after  rest  and  the  seeker  after 
new  work  there  is  One  who  "Bringeth  them  to  their 
desired  haven." 


"Credo  Quia  Absurdum  Est." 

I  confess  to  a  secret  leaning  toward  this  paradoxical 
Credo  of  the  schoolmen  ;  and  T  suspect  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  very  much  like  myself.  Something  in  us 
resents  the  cold,  inflexible  view  of  life  which  tries  to 
reduce  all  thoughts  and  all  beliefs  under  the  iron  laws 
of  consistent  reason.  A  perfectly  "reasonable"  man  is 
usually  a  perfectly  disagreeable  one.  There  must  be 
some  margin  for  the  delightful  unreason  which  spans 
life  with  the  rainbow  and  makes  its  hard  places  toler- 
able. 

There  is  the  whole  wide  realm  of  fairy-land.  It  is 
the  very  abode  of  unreason,  of  things  as  they  never 
were  and  never  could  be.  But  we  cannot  get  on  with- 
out fairy-land.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  balance  and 
serenity  of  life.  We  believe  it  because  it  is  absurd : 
but  we  know  it  would  be  more  absurd  not  to  believe, 
and  not  half  so  agreeable.  Fairy-land,  it  is  true,  is 
the  world  of  childhood;  but  we  are  all  children  in  this 
as  in  so  many  good  things,  and  can  no  more  outgrow 
it  than  we  can  outgrow  the  most  fundamental  human 
qualities.  Belief  in  the  unbelieveable  is  a  fundamental 
human  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them,  because  it 
keeps  us  in  friendly  touch  and  fellowship  with  the 
people  we  were  when  we  were  children. 

Half  4he  good  in  the  world  comes  from  believing 
the  absurd.  It  is  "absurd"  to  believe  that  a  man  who. 
through  his  own  blind  folly  and  passion,  is  down  and 
out  of  the  race  of  life  can  ever  enter  the  race  again  and 
win  a  worthy  place  among  men  and  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Pure  "reason"  finds  no  room  for  such  a  process.  Rut 
some  wise  child  of  God  believes  in  the  impossible  and 
lives  to  see  it  come  to  pass.  "Unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness:  but 
unto  them  that  are  called,  *  *  *  Christ  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

Fundamentally  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  appears  such 
only  to  the  man  who  has  learned  a  higher  law  of  life 
than  the  purely  rational.  When  a  man  has  discovered 
that  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  forces  which  transcend 
any  possible  outreach  of  reason  ;  that  his  thoughts  and 
his  deeds  arc  circumscribed  by  powers  which  he  can 
feel  but  cannot  comprehend:  when,  in  a  word,  he  puts 
himself  into  harmony  with  the  Overworld  that  flows 
about  him  and  shuts  him  in,  then  such  a  man  must 
needs  say,  he  believes  because  it  is  beyond  his  mental 

grasp. — because  it  is  "absurd." 

« 

One  hour  today  is  worth  two  to-morrow. 


THE  AGE  LIMIT  FOR  LABOR  AND  USEFUL- 
NESS. 

M.  A.  Matthews,  D.D. 

"Old  men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for  war"  is  a 
statement  more  poetical  than  true.  Old  men  are 
eminently  qualified  to  counsel  if  their  preparation  and 
experience  have  fitted  them  for  such  work,  and  they 
are  equally  qualified  for  the  hardships  of  battle. 
Courage  does  net  die  with  youth,  nor  does  usefulness 
decline  as  the  hair  grows  white.  We  are  also  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  young  men  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  give  advice,  and  they  are  also  able  to  do 
valiant  service  in  the  fields  of  hard  labor.  Of  course 
a  young  man's  ability  to  counsel  is  due  solely  to  his 
intellectual  equipment.  If  he  has  mastered  the 
branches  of  science  in  which  he  proposes  to  counsel 
others,  his  advice  is  worthy  of  acceptance.  Ability  to 
advise  is  acquired  by  two  processes,  hard  study  and 
prolonged  experience.  The  young  and  the  old  may  be 
equal  so  far  as  study  is  concerned,  but  the  old  man  has 
the  advantage  from  the  view-point  of  experience. 
Therefore,  he  is  sought  out  and  given  the  place  of 
counselor. 

A  man  does  not  acquire  his  intellectual  majority  or 
independence  until  he  is  fifty-five  years  and  six  months 
old.  The  mind  does  not  complete  its  growth  until 
about  that  age.  Therefore,  from  fifty-five  years  to 
seventy-three,  a  man  ought  to  be  in  his  intellectual 
prime.  He  ought  to  do  the  best  work  of  his  life,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  scholar  and  thinker,  between  the 
ages  of  fifty  and  seventy-five.  There  will  be  no  per- 
ceptible growth  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  in 
the  organic  substance  of  the  brain,  but  the  developed 
mind  will  be  able  to  produce  the  best  work  of  its  life 
because  of  its  strength,  development  and  maturity. 
A  man  should  not  begin  to  age,  if  he  strictlv  observes 
the  laws  of  health  and  nature,  until  he  is  fifty  years 
old.  The  mere  passing  of  years  should  not  age  one. 
A  man  should  live  out  the  logical  time  allotted  to  him 
without  seriously  impairing  his  body  or  his  mind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  men  should  wreck  their  bodies 
and  minds  before  they  die.  They  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  violate  the  laws  of  health  and  die  by 
inches  in  order  to  reach  the  point  when  death  right- 
fully belongs  to  them.  Men  have  been  given  the  right 
to  live  and  a  lease  upon  life  until  they  are  seventy 
years  old.  Therefore,  those  who  die  prior  to  the 
maturity  of  the  lease  have  robbed  themselves  of  their 
rights  by  violating  the  laws  of  nature.  If  the  man- 
dates of  health  are  obeyed,  a  man  should  never  feel  old. 
The  consciousness  of  age  does  not  come  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  years,  but  by  the  bruises  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  a  man  receive.  The  bruises  one's  heart  re- 
ceives are  always  inflicted  by  one's  self.  The  world 
cannot  bruise  the  heart  or  spirit  of  an  absolutely 
righteous,  law-abiding  man.  If  one  has  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  at  peace  with  God,  and  that  he  has 
God's  approval,  the  passing  of  years  should  not  dull 
the  lustre  of  the  eye,  destroy  the  buoyancy  of  the 
spirit,  or  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter. 

The  world  does  not  have  this  view  of  old  age  be- 
cause the  principles  just  announced  have  not  been 
universally  taught.  Old  men  themselves  are  largelv 
responsible  for  the  world's  erroneous  opinion  of  old 
age.  They  have  insisted  on  telling  the  world  they  are 
old,  and  that  they  are  due  certain  consideration  be- 
cause of  their  age.  No  doubt  their  position  in  the 
premises  is  due  to  their  fatigue  and  to  the  bodily  pain 
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experienced  in  consequence  of  violated  law;  whereas, 
their  rights  to  life,  health  and  labor  emphatically  test- 
ify that  they  are  not  old ;  that  the  mere  accumulation 
of  years  has  not  aged  them,  and  that  their  spirits 
ought  to  be  strong,  vigorous  and  hopeful.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  allow  time  to  obliterate  hope.  If  one 
refuses  to  be  divorced  from  hope,  keeps  his  spirit  buoy- 
ant and  his  disposition  sweet,  his  face  will  never  be 
furrowed  by  care  or  time. 

The  world  does  not  treat  the  old  man  justly, 
courteously,  or  kindly.  He  is  tried  and  convicted  of 
being  an  old  man,  and  sentenced  to  a  life  of  idleness 
without  being  given  the  constitutional  right  of  beinsj 
heard.  He  is  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  set  aside.  There 
are  three  reasons  why  old  men  arc  being  treated  so 
inhumanely. 

First :  The  old  man's  attitude.  He  does  not  grace- 
fully submit  to  the  routine,  red-tape  and  executive 
spirit  of  modern  day  business.  He  does  not  like  to  be 
driven ;  he  feels  that  his  age  entitles  him  to  the  court- 
esy of  polite  suggestions,  rather  than  the  ring  of  cold- 
steel  commands.  He  feels  that  strenuousness  is  a 
hard  master,  and  that  as  an  employee,  he  has  been 
given  the  task  of  making  brick  without  straw.  Of 
course  the  cold,  phlegmatic  world  says,  "Obey  the 
rules  of  business,  step  briskly  to  your  labors,  or  sur- 
render your  position."  The  old  man  replies,  that  his 
equipment  and  experience  entitle  him  to  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment,  and  before  he  will  surrender  his 
dignity,  he  will  surrender  his  position.  He  at  once 
demonstrates  that  he  is  not  a  diplomat.  Old  men  are 
lacking  in  diplomacy,  consequently  their  attitude  verv 
often  costs  them  comfortable  positions. 

Second :  The  world's  avariciousness.  The  bloody 
fingers  of  greed  are  on  the  necks  of  all  old  men  choking 
them  to  death  in  order  to  give  place  for  cheaper  men. 
The  world  is  not  willing  to  pay  the  old  man  what  his 
knowledge  and  experience  justly  entitle  him  to  receive. 
And  the  world  also  knows  it  cannot  drive  the  old  man 
to  the  inhumane  point  of  extreme  physical  endurance. 
Nature  demands  rest,  food  and  sleep.  Young  men 
can  be  driven  and  the  greedy  red-handed,  money-mad- 
world  is  endeavoring  to  employ  only  those  men  whom 
it  can  drive.  It  wants  men  who  will  agree  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  Tt  is  the  spirit  which  made  East- 
ern capitalists  go  into  the  cotton  fields,  build  factories, 
and  employ  helpless  little  children  to  operate  spindles 
and  looms."  They  knew  the  work  ought  to  be  done  by 
men  and  women  of  age,  health  and  experience,  yet 
they  undertook  to  rob  the  cradle  because  children 
could  be  employed  for  an  insignificant  consideration. 
Men.  able-bodied  and  strong,  ought  to  handle  the 
positions  in  the  great  cotton  factories,  but  women  and 
children  are  employed  because  infamous  capitalists  are 
willing  to  burn  human  lives  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves. Greed,  red-handed  greed,  has  set  the  old  man 
aside,  and  has  undertaken  to  rob  his  cradle  of  the  help- 
less child  to  fill  his  place.  In  thousands  of  instances 
the  only  reason  why  boys,  girls  and  women  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  men, 'is  one  of  salary.  The  world 
has  undertaken  to  sav  that  women  ought  to  be  paid 
less  for  the  same  work  than  men,  and  whenever 
women  can  be  found  whose  emergencies  force  them  to 
work,  and  accept  smaller  salaries,  they  are  given  the 
positions,  and  old  men  are  turned  out  on  the  streets. 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  old  men,  nor  is  it  with  the 
women.  The  fault  is  solely  chargeable  to  greed.  The 
world  knows  the  girl,  the  boy,  or  the  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  work  in  order  to  furnish  the  family  with 
bread,  therefore,  it  forces  the  old  man  to  retire,  and  the 


son,  daughter., vor  wife,  to  accept  the  position  at  a  re- 
duced salary. 

This  same  red-handed  greed  attempts  to  buy  the 
body,  mind  and  soul  of  young  men  and  women.  Very 
often  a  young  woman  is  told  by  the  head,  of  a  depart- 
ment store  that  she  will  be  paid  two  or  three  dollars 
per  week  for  her  services,  and  when  she  replies  that 
she  can't  live  upon  such  a  salary,  she  is  immediately 
told  by  the  infamous,  cold-hearted  disciple  of  greed 
that  she-  will  have  to  make  a  living  on  the  side. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  noble  women  fill  posi- 
tions in  our  great  stores,  win  the  fight  in  the  battle  for 
bread  and  come  out  superior  to  all  temptations,  insults 
and  indignities ;  but  many  poor,  unprotected  girls  have 
been  driven  to  desperation  and  death  by  these 
mercantile  disciples  of  greed.  The  reason  old  men  are 
not  employed  in  such  places  is,  their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  dignity  would  prevent  the  tactics  and 
practices  of  commercial  avariciousness.  The  average 
employer  thinks  of  nothing  except  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Therefore,  he  employs  the  child  and  dis- 
courteously and  ruthlessly  turns  the  old  man  from  the 
door.  Selfishness  and  greed  have  made  the  dead- 
line for  old  men.  They  have  even  invaded  the  sacred 
profession  of  the  ministry,  and  have  undertaken  to 
send  the  silver-locked  minister  to  the  cemetery.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  dead-line  of  usefulness  in  the  min- 
isterial profession.  Usefulness  ought  to  be  governed 
by  the  doctrine  of  proficiency.  Let  the  old  ministers 
return  to  the  pulpit,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
churches  will  enjoy  the  peace  and  favor  of  God  as 
never  before. 

Third:  The  logical  evolution  of  youth.  The  old 
man  is  compelled  to  surrender,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  eagerness,  affability,  and  perseverance  of  the 
young  man.  The  dynamic  force  of  youth  knows  no 
superior  law,  in  the  battle  of  competition,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  respect.  The  young  man  rises  early  and 
works  late;  he  incessantly  pushes  ahead.  He  is  a 
diplomat,  and  no  doubt,  very  often  submits  to  in- 
dignities rather  than  take  time  to  assert  his  rights  or 
resist  personal  affronts.  He  has  but  one  object  before 
him,  namely,  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  his 
own  ultimate,  personal  success  and  victory.  "Stick- 
to-it-iveness"  and  work  will  always  win. 

Death,  and  death  alone,  ought  to  mark  the  limit 
for  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
usefulness.  A  man's  usefulness  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  his  character  and  by  eternity.  Therefore,  to 
say  the  old  man  should  be  set  aside,  or  "chloroformed" 
because  of  his  age,  is  but  to  make  one's  self  a  fool  or  a 
knave,  and,  any  man  who  indulges  in  such  thoughts  or 
sentiments  regarding  old  men,  is  unworthy  the  respect 
of  dogs.  No  doubt  the  aged  father,  and  the  infirm 
mother  of  such  a  man,  blush  with  shame  when  the  son 
gives  expression  to  such  insanity. 

A  man  should  work  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  he  who 
works  to  the  last  moment  fulfills  life's  mission  and 
blesses  the  world.  Christ  offers  every  man  the  power 
to  conquer  life  and  death,  and  he  who  lives  according 
to  God's  plan  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  years,  nor 
does  he  dread  the  end  when  it  comes.  He  can  truly 
exclaim,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 
May  the  benedictions  of  earth  and  heaven  d.seend 
upon  old  men  and  upon  old  women,  and  may  tlv  /  be 
spared  to  us  many  years  to  advise,  counsel,  bless  and 
labor  with  us.  Leathern  understand  the  grave  marks 
the  boundary  of  earthly  labor,  but  that  usefulness 
and  a  higher  order  of  labor  may  be  enjoyed  by  them 
forever  and  forever. 
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California. 

San  Francisco  Westminster  Church. — Communion 
service  was  held  Sunday,  April  8.  There  was  the 
largest  attendance  of  any  communion  season  during 
the  present  pastorate.  Seven  members  were  received, 
four  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

San  K'tael. —  Rev.  Arthur  Hicks.  Sy  nodical  Sun- 
day-school Missionary,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
the  work  of  organizing  Sunday-schools  in  lumber  and 
mining  camps  in  this  state,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
last  Sunday.  (  hir  pastor,  Rev.  David  James,  has  been 
called  east  to  the  bedside  of  his  mother  who  is  very  ill. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the 
church  was  held  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  past  year  has  raised  over  $1,200  for  the 
pipe  organ  fund  besides  contributing  to  numerous 
other  branches  of  church  work  and  the-  have  closed 
the  year  with  a  good  bank  account. 

Corte  Madera. — The  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  McDonald 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Ohio  and  has  brought 
with  him  a  most  estimable  lady  as  wife,  having  been 
united  in  marriage  on  the  27th  of  March  with  Mrs. 
Mary  I.  Rowan  of  Mechanicsburg.  Mrs.  Rowan  has 
been  for  many  years  a  prominent  W.  C.  T.  U.  worker, 
having  been  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  union.  She  is 
a  woman  of  culture  and  fine  Christian  character  and 
will  be  in  every  way  a  helpmate  to  Dr.  McDonald  in 
his  work.  While  in  Ohio  Dr.  McDonald  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  the  history  of  California  Presby- 
terianism  which  he  is  writing,  and  is  planning  to 
spend  much  more  time  now  in  the  library  at  San 
Anselmo. 

Valona. — At  a  Congregational  meeting  held  April 
6th,  moderated  by  Rev.  A.  I.  Goodfriend,  a  unanimous 
call  was  given  to  Rev.  G.  H.  Whiteman  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Whiteman  has  supplied 
this  pulpit  for  seven  months  and  during  that  time  a 
good  work  has  been  done.  Congregations  have  much 
increased,  the  church  has  been  renovated  within.  The 
ladies  have  put  in  new  carpet,  improvements  costing 
$200  being  made  and  all  have  been  paid  for.  At  a 
birthday  party  given  the  church  two  weeks  ago,  over 
$60  was  contributed.  The  work  is  in  a  hopeful  con- 
dition and  the  people  are  desirous  that  Mr.  Whiteman 
should  accept  the  call  but  he  has  reserved  his  decision 
until  after  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  on  April  16th. 

Riverside,  Calvary. — The  annual  business  meeting 
of  this  church  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
5th.  After  a  most  sumptuous  supper  provided  by  the 
ladies,  business  was  entered  upon,  reports  from  all  the 
societies  of  the  church  presented,  which  included  the 
Sabbath-school,  Westminster  C.  Hi.  Society,  Woman's 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societv,  Korean  Mis- 
sion, Spanish  Mission,  work  at  the  Sherman  Institute 
amongst  the  Indians.  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  trustees  and 
session.  It  was  the  best  year's  work  in  the  historv  of 
the  church.  Fiftv-four  received  on  profession  of  Faith, 
and  thirty-eight  by  letter.  Congregational  expenses 
$3,907.77;  contributed  to  benevolences  $3,262.25.  Tt 
was  unanimously  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  a  modern  Sunday-school  room  to  ac- 
commodate 500  scholars,  and  to  cost  about  $10,000. 
The  salary  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Eakin,  was 


increased  in  the  sum  of  $400,  this  being  the  second 
substantial  increase  during  his  six  years  pastorate. 

Santa  Rosa. — This  church  has  just  completed  the 
most  successful  year  in  its  history.  According  to  the 
reports  presented  at  the  annual  Congregational  meet- 
in,--  on  April  1st,  the  total  additions  of  the  membership 
during  the  year  was  52,  of  which  18  were  on  confession 
of  faith,  12  of  these  being  from  the  Sunday-school. 
The  total  amount  raised  for  all  purposes  was  $4,574,  of 
which  sum  $748  was  given  to  the  various  boards  of  the 
church.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  gave  to 
Missions  during  the  year  $120.  and  $125  to  other  pur- 
poses. 'Hie  Junior  Society  gave  S80  to  Missions,  and 
S23  to  other  work.  Especial  praise  is  due  to  these 
societies  for  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  them  in 
church  and  missionary  work.  The  Sunday-school  has 
an  enrollment  of  160.  The  pastor,  Rev.  William 
Martin,  and  his  co-workers  are  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
past,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future.  For  the  past 
three  months,  Mr.  Martin  has  been  conducting  the 
classes  in  Systematic  Theology  at  the  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work 
of  his  own  congregation. 

Oregon. 

Marshfield. — After  a  two  years  pastorate  in  this 
place  Rev.  H.  T.  Murray  resigned  at  the  end  of  March 
to  accept  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Seattle.  Marsh- 
field  has  over  two  thousand  people  and  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Coos  Bay  region.  It  is  an  open  town  and 
our  church  has  had  a  slow  growth.  Though  still 
possessing  only  a  small  membership  it  has  now  the 
support  of  an  influential  element  of  business  men  and 
others  whom  the  pastor  has  succeeded  in  interesting. 
Mr.  Murray  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing:  this 
church  increase  its  giving  along  all  lines  and  double 
its  contribution  for  self  support.  Twenty-five  have 
been  added  to  the  membership  by  quiet  pastorate  work 
and  the  church  forged  steadily  ahead  until  in  influence 
and  finance  it  is  the  leading  Protestant  church  in  Coos 
county.  The  Ministerial  Association  tendered  Mr. 
Murray  a  farewell  reception  at  which  a  complimentary 
address  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  church  and 
citizens  generally. 

Independence. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation,  wishing-  to  retire  from  the 
aclive  work  of  the  pastorate.  He  expects  to  remain 
here  and  will  supply  churches  as  his  health  may  per- 
mit. Dr.  Thompson  has  been  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  35  years,  having1  held  many  important 
charges.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Middleburv  college,  Ver- 
mont, and  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota at  Minneapolis  for  18  years.  In  1883  he  came  to 
Oregon,  preaching  in  Salem  three  vears.  From  there 
he  went  to  Corvallis,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
church  for  over  five  years,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  in  Independence.  In  the  five  years  that  he  has 
had  charge  of  the  Independence  church  there  have 
been  90  accessions  to  the  church,  and  there  is  now  a 
membershio  of  125,  while  the  church  is  out  of  debt 
and  in  prosperous  condition.  In  the  past  year  one  of 
his  fondest  hopes  was  realized  in  the  remodeling  and 
reconstruction  of  the  church  building,  until  now  it  is  a 
modern  and  attractive  structure.  The  relations  be- 
tween pastor  and  congregation  in  the  five  years  have 
been  most  pleasant,  and  he  is  particularly  popular  with 
the  young  people.  Tn  his  ministry  he  has  united  in 
marriage  1,183  couples. 
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SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

A  recent  letter  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Whipkey,  '05.  who 
is  located  at  Council,  Alaska,  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  work  there.  The  letter  was  more  than 
two  months  on  the  way.  Council  is  north  of  St. 
Michael's,  just  below  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  a  waste 
moorland  country,  lonely  and  desolate  in  winter.  The 
white  population  is  small  in  winter  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable Eskimo  population  to  which  Mr.  Whipkey 
gives  the  principal  part  of  his  time.  The  work  among 
the  natives  is  very  encouraging.  At  the  Sabbath  serv- 
ices they  crowd  the  little  log  church,  filling  the  aisles. 
and  often  the  space  about  the  pulpit.  The  prayer- 
meeting  has  an  attendance  of  about  sixty.  The  old 
and  the  crippled  are  sometimes  brought  to  the  meet- 
ings on  sleds,  or  even  on  the  hacks  of  the  stronger 
men,  that  they  may  not  miss  the  privileges  of  the 
services.  They  are  naturally  a  very  uncleanly  people 
and  given  to  pagan  customs,  but  thev  are  eager  for 
instruction  and  rapidly  improve  under  Christian  teach- 
ing. Our  missionary  is  their  servant  and  gives  himself 
completely  to  them.  He  teaches  them  to  read,  spends 
much  time  in  their  foul-smelling  homes  in  times  of 
sickness,  sorrow  and  death,  helps  them  to  meet  tempta- 
tion, helps  them  to  settle  their  disputes  and  live  in 
peace.  He  is,  indeed,  their  counsellor  in  all  the  affairs 
of  their  lives,  for  they  come  to  him  with  everything 
that  concerns  them.  Some  have  come  to  him  from 
distant  places  for  spiritual  counsel  and  help.  One 
day  a  native  and  his  wife  came  six  sleeps  (that  is  a  six 
days  journey)  asking  to  be  baptized.  They  had  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from  a  native  Christian,  and 
had  traveled  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  camp- 
ing out  at  night,  while  the  thermometer  registered  40 
to  50  degrees  below  zero.  After  a  careful  examination 
he  administered  baptism  and  welcomed  them  to  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  natives.  Then 
they  returned  to  their  distant  home  to  become,  it  is 
hoped,  missionaries  to  others. 

The  April  conference  was  held  on  .Monday  evening 
last.  The  Faculty  and  students  with  their  guests  had 
dinner  together  as  usual.  Dr.  Landon  presided.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  "The  Sunday-school." 
Rev.  Arthur  Hicks,  Synodical  Sunday-school  Mission- 
ary, gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  work 
throughout  this  state  and  Nevada.  Rev.  Lynn  'I'. 
White,  the  new  superintendent  of  church  extension  in 
San  Francisco,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  relation 
between  the  Sunday-school  and  church  extension,  and 
referred  to  the  co-operation  which  it  is  believed  there 
will  be  between  this  new  work  in  the  city  and  the 
Seminary.  Mr.  C.  R.  Fisher,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  State  Sunday-school  Association,  made  a  forcible 
address  on  the  relation  of  the  Association  to  denomi- 
national work.  There  is  no  conflict  between  them,  the 
same  great  object  being  sought  in  different  ways. 
During  the  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Bonde,  who  has  just 
come  from  the  east  to  become  the  Sunday-school  mis- 
sionary in  the  Presbytery  of  Benicia.  dropped  in,  was 
introduced,  and  made  a  short  speech.  Just  before  the 
close  another  visitor  came  in,  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Noble,  Synodical  Missionary.  Of  course  no  one  felt 
like  leaving  until  he  had  spoken.  He  made  a  very 
happv,  short  speech.  The  conference  throughout  was 
intensely  interesting  and  was  counted  one  of  the  best 
of  the  year.  Tt  closed  with  singing  "Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds"  and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Day. 


The  program  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Alumni 
Conference,  which  is  to  be  held  commencement  week, 
April  24-26,  has  been  issued.  The  them.'  for  Tuesdav' 
the  24th,  is  "The  Bible  and  Modern  Life."  At  the  first 
session,  9:30-11:00,  Rev.  Geo.  G.  Eldredge.  '96.  will 
preside,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Wintler,  '98,  will  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Authority  of  the  Bible."  The  discussion  will 
be  opened  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Doane.  '92.  At  the  second 
session,  11:00-12:30,  Rev.  P.  G.  Stevens,  05,  will  pre- 
side. Rev.  R,  S.  Eastman.  '00,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Bible  in  the  Public  School"  and  Rev,  W,  M. 
Sutherland  will  lead  the  discussion.  The  third  session 
will  be  held  from  2:00  to  3:30.  Rev.  \i.  L.  Rich",  '</>. 
will  he  chairman.  Rev.  !•'..  E.  Fix,  '02  will  present  a 
paper  on  "The  Missionary  and  the  Bible."  Rev.  Ng 
Poon  Chew,  '92.  will  open  the  discussion.  At  the 
fourth  session,  3:30  to  5:00,  Rev.  \Y.  C.  Spaan.  bo. 
wdl  preside.  There  will  he  a  general  discussion  led  by 
Dr.  Day  0:1  the  subject,  "How  can  the  Theological 
Curriculum  be  improved?"  In  the  evening  at  7:45.. 
there  will  be  a  popular  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Landon 
wdl  preside,  and  addresses  will  be  made  bv  Rev.  Laps- 
ley  A.  McAfee,  D.  1).  of  P.erkelev  and  P'rof.  Wicher 
the  former  on  "The  Bible  and  Modern  Life"  and  the 
latter  on  "The  Minister  and  Modern  life." 

The  them-'  for  Wednesday  is  "The  Minister  a:M 
Modern  Life."  At  the  first  session  9:30  to  1 1  :oo.  Rev. 
H.  X.  lievier,  '93,  will  preside.  Rev.  \Y.  E.  Parker  Jr., 
'05,  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Minister's  Personal  Re- 
ligion." and  Rev.  S.  H.  Jones,  '98,  will  open  the  dis- 
cussion. At  the  second  session.  11:00  to  12:30  the 
chairman  will  be  Rev.  C.  P.  Hessel,  '99.  Rev.  ].  H. 
Sharpe,  '05,  will  present  a  paper  on  "The  Minister  and 
the  Sunday-school"  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Hays.  04.  will  open 
the  discussion.  Rev.  W.  H.  Darden.  '81.  will  preside 
at  the  third  session.  2:00-3:30.  Rev.  W.  K.  Guthrie. 
'96,  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Minister  and  the  Pulpit" 
and  Rev.  \Y.  H.  P.leakney.  Ph.  I).,  'oo.  will  lead  the 
discussion.  At  the  fourth  session  Rev.  Franklin 
Rhoda,  '89.  will  preside.  Rev.  A.  If.  Barnhisel,  '97, 
will  read  the  paper  on  "The  Minister  and  Social 
Service."  and  Rev.  \Y.  S.  Wilson.  '97.  will  open  the 
discussion.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  A.  II.  Barnhisel  of  Tacoma  and  Rev.  lames 
Curry,  D.  D.,'75,  will  administer  the  Lord's  Supper, 
assisted  bv  Elders  Alexander  Bonick  and  ('has  ( ", 
Buck. 

On  Thursday  at  9:00  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held,  and  from  10:00-12:00  the 
(Juarter-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Association 
will  be  observed.  Rev.  F.  A.  Doane,  president  of  the 
Association  will  preside.  Prayer  will  be  offered  by 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  Historical  Address  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Curry  and  Rev.  Arthur  Hicks  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  "An  Optimistic  Outlook."  In  the  afternoon 
the  Commencement  exercises  will  occur  when  the 
annual  address  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Geo.  G.  Eldredge 


MINISTERIAL  UNION. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Ferrier  addressed  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Union,  Monday  April  9.  upon  the  subject 
of  Church  Union.  Mr.  Ferrier  referred  to  the  recent 
effort  made  bv  the  United  Brethren.  Methodist 
Protestant  and  Congregational  churches  to  unite.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  that  body  and  reported  that  a  con- 
fession of  faith  was  adopted  bv  the  conference  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  these 
three  bodies  will  effect  an  organic  union.  Mr.  F.  is  a 
firm  believer 'i"  a  much  closer  coming  together  of  tli '? 
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denominations,  confidently  expecting  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  organic  union  of  several,  and  such  federa- 
tion in  general  as  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  pres- 
ent wasteful  and  destructive  competition.  He  quoted 
President  MacKenzie  of  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  leading  Congregationalist,  as  saying  recently : 
"Our  eyes  must  be  open  to  other  unions.  We  must 
begin  to  plan  to  make  them  easier  by  so  dealing  with 
matters  of  property,  polity  and  doctrine,  as  to  reduce 
differences  and  remove  obstacles.  We  must  hasten 
that  similarity  of  sentiment  and  operation,  say  with 
Presbyterians,  which  will  render  division  absurd  and 
reunion  inevitable." 


WOMAN'S  OCCIDENTAL  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Headquarters — 920  Sacramento  St.  San  Francisco. 
China  is  ready  to  be  taught  anything  by  a  foreigner 
at  the  present  moment.  Every  thing  that  can  be  pub- 
lished is  eagerly  read.  The  Bible  Society  reports 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  of  the  scriptures  and  por- 
tions of  them  sold  in  1904.  China  knows  its  ignorance 
as  never  before.  Instruction  comes  mainly  from  the 
missionaries,  for  they  have  learned  the  language  with 
great  painstaking,  and  this  gives  them  influence.  One 
China  Inland  missionary  and  his  wife  have  seven  hun- 
dred people  waiting  to  be  taught,  having  registered 
their  names  for  this  purpose. 


The  traveler  and  politician.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  often  lectures  in  Japan,  and  every  time  lit' 
speaks,  he  lets  it  be  known  without  obtrusion  or 
offense,  that  he  is  a  Christian  and  a  believer  in  the 
Bible.  Would  that  this  could  be  said  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  such  an  opportunity.  Tourists  who 
have  recently  made  the  trip  out  and  back,  report  that 
their  ears  were  constantly  pained  by  the  criticisms 
heard  against  missionaries.  These  critics  show  a  lack 
of  education,  of  culture,  and  courtesy. 


The  Foreign  Mission  Boards  unite  in  a  call  to  the 
churches  to  make  the  week  ending  with  Easter  Day  a 
week  of  special  missionary  prayer ;  for  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  for  a  realization  of  the  need  of  the 
non-Christian  world  :  for  a  truer  conception  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  ;  for  the  missionaries,  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  health  of  body  and  mind  and  have  a  con- 
tinual sense  of  Christ's  presence  ;  for  the  native  church  : 
for  the  elevation  of  woman ;  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ. 


We  learn  through  our  Foreign  Mission  Magazine, 
"Woman's  Wrork,"  in  what  way  the  Chinese  were  pun- 
ished after  the  Lien-Chow  massacre.  Three  actual 
murderers  were  decapitated ;  four  men  were  to  be 
imprisoned  five  years,  others  for  shorter  periods ;  two 
to  be  disgraced  by  wearing  the  congue,  five  bambooed. 
Commissioners.  American  and  Chinese  of  the  highest 
rank  were  in  session  seventeen  and  a  half  days  and  the 
testimony  heard  filled  300  type  written  pages.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Wen  of  Canton  passed  sentence  on  the 
criminals — the  American  had  no  judicial  authority. 
Taotai  Wen  issued  proclamations  warning:  the  people 
not  to  molest  Christians,  to  use  diligence  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  rioters  who  are  still  at  large,  and  to 
leave  in  peace  all  who  have  testified  in  court. 


Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
colleges  in  the  Punjab,  India,  received  a  gold  medal 
from  King  Edward  of  England,  for  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Earthquake  Relief  Fund.  The  Hindu  Journal 
of  Lahore  stated  that  "the  medal  gained  distinction  by 
being  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Ewing." 

Dr.  Ewing  gave  a  lecture  to  his  students  on  Theos- 
ophy.  The  "Reporter"  wondered  how  many  students 
at  Princeton  or  any  other  American  college  would  sit 
for  an  hour  with  the  thermometer  over  90  degrees,  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  Neo  Platoism.  for,  it  added,  The- 
osophy  as  expounded  by  Mrs.  Besant  is  in  some  of  its 
aspects  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  Neo  Platoism. 
The  lecture  now  published  can  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Ewing. 


Dr.  Ewing-  asks  the  church  to  send  a  great  number 
of  its  most  intellectual  and  most  devoted  men  to  India 
to  meet  the  call  for  the  hour.  He  says  this  work  has 
never  been  easy  but  it  was  never  more  gravely  difficult 
than  at  the  present  time. 


One   great   obstacle  to  education    in    India,   is   the 

jealousy   of   the   higher   cashes   who   are    unwilling  to 

have  those  they  despise  surpass  them  in  knowledge. 
* 

Christian   fenbeat?or  £&ertnce. 


Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier. 
April  22. 

Topic:  The  Lord's  Day;  how  to  keep  it  holy. 
Luke  vi:8-io:  Ex.  xx:8-ii  ;  Rev.  1:9-18. 

Next  to  the  Holy  Book,  the  Holy  Day  is  the  most 
important  institution  in  the  equipment  of  the  advanc- 
ing Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
gospel  could  have  been  preserved  had  it  not  been 
written  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  see  how  the  revela- 
tion could  have  reached  the  people  without  a  day  set 
apart  for  its  teaching.  Had  the  organized  church  been 
left  to  find  a  resting  place  and  an  opportunity  amid 
the  tossing  seas  of  a  secular  week  it  had  perished  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  born.  The  divine  author  of 
the  one  and  artificer  of  the  other  understood  this ;  -and 
so  with  the  giving  of  the  law  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  he  instituted  the  Sabbath  by  calling  to  re- 
membrance a  day  which  was  already  observed  and 
making  that  observance  a  perpetual  obligation.  And 
further,  we  are  told,  to  preserve  and  elevate  it :  he 
separated,  and  hallowed  it. 

That  the  church  sets  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week 
and  calls  it  the  Lord's  Day,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
of  the  founding  of  the  ordinance.  The  intention  was 
to  provide  one  clay  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship.  In 
the  language  of  the  commandment  "the  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath"  and  there  is  no  law  to  indicate  where 
the  counting  should  start.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
advocates  of  a  Saturday  Sabbath  arc  not  very 
numerous.  Statistics  tell  us  they  are  only  about  seven 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Neither  does  it  seem  worth  while,  as  some  have 
done  with  earnest  zeal,  to  try  to  prove  that  the  "Lord's 
Day"  we  observe  is  the  same  day  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Sabbath,  a  contention  that  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain,  though  it  is  not  doubted  that  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  belief.  A  far  more  important  ques- 
tion is  the  one  of  our  subject.  Having  a  "Lord's  Day" 
which  has  a  New  Testament  sabbatical  sanction,  how 
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shall  we  keep  it? 

It  has  become  a  common  belief  that  our  "Lord's 
Day"  is  not  to  be  made  intolerable  by  the  demands  of 
a  series  of  punctilious  prohibitory  laws.  The  Phar- 
isees pursued  that  plan  with  the  Sabbath  until  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  relief  became  an  intolerable 
burden,  Jesus  was  untiring  and  revolutionary  in  his 
attacks  upon  such  an  artificial  rest  day  as  had  grown 
up  with  their  traditions.  It  was  a  notable  utterance 
of  his  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  what- 
ever tended  to  rob  man  of  its  humanitarian  blessed- 
ness met  his  stern  and  persistent  rebuke. 

The  Sabbath  of  Puritan  New  England  was  alike 
artificial,  though  it  did  not  go  to  the  Pharisaic  ex- 
treme. ( )f  this  Lord's  Day  Longfellow  writes  in 
"John  Endicott" — 

"O,  day  of  rest!  how  beautiful,  how  fair 
How  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the  old 
I  )ay  of  the  Lord !  and  truce  to  earthly  cares 
Day  of  the  Lord,  as  all  our  days  should  be  ; 
Ah.  why  will  man  by  his  austerities 

Shut  out  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the  light. 
And  make  of  thee  a  dungeon  of  despair." 
And  yet.  the  germ  of  the  Puritan  idea  was  the  truth. 
They  had  a  Sabbath  and  they  kept  it  Holy.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  choose  between  a  Puritan  Lord's 
Day  and  a  Continental  Sunday,  between  a  Sabbath  in 
Boston  or  Hartford  in  early  colonial  times  or  a  Sab- 
bath in  San  Francisco  in  modern  times  it  would  be 
better  a  hundred  times  to  have  the  New  England  rigor 
than  the  godless  license.  It  is  bad  enough  for  Cal- 
ifornia to  lie  under  the  ban  of  wanting  a  state  law  to 
protect  a  civil  Sabbath  but  it  is  a  little  more  than  even 
Christian  patience  can  brook  to  be  told  and  know  it  is 
true  that  we  have  in  San  Francisco,  the  worst  Sunday 
of  any  great  city  in  the  land. 

We  have  no  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  command- 
meat.  The  seventh  day  is  to  be  set  apart,  kept  holy, 
hallowed. 

Modern  times  are  not  ancient  times  it  is  admitted. 
The  great  city  is  not  a  suburban  village,  nor  yet  a 
town.  Steam  and  electricity  and  other  utilities  have 
no  doubt  rendered  the  words,  necessity  and  mere  v. 
more  flexible  than  they  once  were.  The  truth  of  the 
immanence  of  God  has  made  communion  with  nature 
more  worshipful  than  once  it  was  believed  to  he.  Still, 
granting  all  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  relaxing  the 
bonds  of  slavery  to  the  old-time  letter,  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  reverence  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  sacred  and  spiritual  institution,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  virily  in  the  laws  of  every  state  of 
this  "Christian  nation."  There  may  be  room  for  de- 
bate as  to  what  constitutes  the  detail  of  a  true  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  none  as  to  the  essentials. 
A  true  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest.  If  not  for  all,  at  least 
for  the  vast  number;  and  those  who  are  obliged  to 
labor  in  ministry  to  others  should  have  their  seventh 
day  some  other  in  the  week.  It  is  not  oidy  human, 
but  economic  suicide,  to  toil  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  a  year. 

Then,  the  Sabbath  is  intended  for  worship  and 
training  in  holy  things,  for  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
spiritual  culture.  For  "the  little  book  in  the  little 
nook,"  and  for  home  religion  and  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together.  A  Sabbath  given  over  to  secular 
amusements,  to  field  sports  arid  low  minstrelsy, — even 
to  relaxing  outings,  of  such  be  "Sunday  picnics,"  is 
no  Sabbath,  nor  is  such,  devoted  to  bridge  whist  and 


poker  around  a  dining  room  table.  Such  is  the  profan- 
ation of  a  holy  day  and  if  allowed  to  increase  in  the 
homes  and  apartments  of  the  land  the  day  will  come 
when  another  Gibbon  will  need  to  write  of  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  American  'Republic." 


The  Federate  Summer  School  of  Theology  will  be 
held  in  Berkeley,  July  23  to  August  3. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary  announces  Prof, 
Peabody  of  Harvard  .as  the  lecturer  for  next  year  in 
the  Earle  Lectureship. 

Philadelphia  papers  state  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tor- 
rey's  addresses  to  business  men  at  the  noonday  hour 
have  made  a  profound  impression. 

Two  boys  went  to  market  with  60  ducks.  The 
larger  boy  took  30  of  the  largest  ducks  and  sold  them 
2  for  $1 .  The  smaller  boy  took  the  remaining  30  ducks 
and  sold  them  3  for  $1.  They  received  for  their  ducks 
$25.  When  they  got  home  they  told  their  father  they 
sold  their  ducks  at  the  rate  of  5  for  $2  and  pave  him 
$24.  Explain  how  it  was  possible  to  make  the  dollar 
by  the  transaction. 

"The  Debauchery  of  Dress"  is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  The  Memphis  News.  It  is  no  doubt  some- 
what extravagant  in  its  condemnation  ;  but  it  will  fur- 
nish food  for  thought.  It  is  as  follows :  "It  is  said 
that  the  chancellories  of  Europe  are  appalled  at  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  into  warships  that  be- 
came obsolete  in  ten  years.  They  might  well  consider 
the  greater  amount  of  money  that  is  going  into  dress 
that  is  useless  and  which  becomes  obsolete  in  six 
months.  The  nations  have  established  a  Hague  Con- 
ference to  put  an  end  to  the  folly  of  war.  Another 
conference  should  be  provided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
folly  of  dress.  We  work  all  week  so  as  to  provide  gay 
trappings  for  Sunday,  and  we  go  to  church  to  watch 
and  pray,  but  chiefly  to  watch,  and  we  call  ourselves 
religious:  but  we  are  the  despair  of  the  professional 
window  dressers,  who  display  choice  goods  in  stores. 
There  is  no  display  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fashion- 
able church  ;  nowhere  is  vanity  more  gratified  and 
pride  more  pampered  than  where  we  assemble  to  wor- 
ship a  Deity  who.  when  on  earth,  had  not  whereon  to 
lay  His  head,  and  whose  disciples  were  ordered  forth 
without  purse  or  scrip  or  shoes,  but  in  garb  most 
modest.  Strange  paradox!  One  warship  is  built  by 
one  nation,  and  all  other  nations  must  follow  suit. 
One  gown  or  hat  is  purchased  by  one  woman,  and  it  is 
called  "fashionable"  by  the  modistes,  and  all  other 
women  must  buy  gowns  and  hats.  What  folly  !  The 
drink  bill  of  the  various  nations  is  appalling;  likewise 
the  tobacco  bill ;  likewise  the  cigar  bill :  likewise  many 
other  useless  and  avoidable  bills.  The  unnecessary 
dress  bill  of  the  nation  exceeds  them  all.  The  de- 
bauchery of  dress  is  quite  as  harmful.  The  struggle 
for  dress,  or  rather  the  struggle  to  escape  the  disgrace, 
yea.  ignominy,  of  not  having  dress,  leads  not  infre- 
quently to  other  disgraces  and  ignominies." 


FOR  SALE. 


A  delightful  summer  home  in  Graham  Canyon,  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Glen  Ellen.  Good  house,  near- 
ly new,  and  about  three  acres  of  land.  Price  $1,500. 
For  particulars  address, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  Glen  Ellen 


pacific  Presbyterian 


Our  Qtjope  arib  (Btrte. 


ONLY  TOM. 

He  was  only  Tom.  No  white-haired 
grandmother  said  "Tommy,  dear";  no 
father,  '")  homas,  my  son."  Only  a 
street  waif,  and  rheumatic  Aunt  Hepsy 
gave  him  shelter,,  and  he  brought  her 
coals  from  the  dump,  and  pennies  earn- 
ed selling  papers.  People  thought  of 
F,:m  as  the  dirtiest  boy  in  the  whole 
tenement,  the  worst  on  the  street.  He 
kicked  the  cats,  stoned  the  dogs,  push- 
ed the  little  girls  into  the  gutters,  grab- 
bed dinner-pails  from  school  children, 
throwing  them  back  empty.  He  was 
only  nine  when  he  started  for  the 
dump  one  morning,  leaving  Aunt  Hep- 
sy asleep.  At  dusk  the  boy  across  the 
hall  called: 

"Say,  Tom,  your  old  woman's  dead, 
and  the  coffin-man  has  got  her  down  to 
his  place,  and  the  fune'l's  tomorrow, 
and  I'll  go  with  you." 

The  quarter's  rent  had  been  paid,  so 
Tom  had  a  place  to  stay.  He  brought 
coals  and  sold  papers,  and  Jim's  moth- 
er washed  'his  shirt  and  mended  his 
clothes;  the  "coffin-man"  gave  him 
some  shoes,  and  the  big  policeman  at 
the  corner  gave  him  a  piece  of  soap, 
and  told  him  to  use  it  or  he  would 
"run  him  in";  the  motormen  bought 
papers  while  they  waited  on  the  switch, 
and  Tom  whistled  and  walked  Into  a 
coal-office  one  day. 

"Say,  Mister,  will  yer  give  me  a 
job?" 

The  big  man  looked  twice  through 
las  glasses,  then  over  them  at  the  small 
boy  with  black  eyes. 

"Give  you  a  job!   What  can  you  do?" 

"Yer  see,  Mister,  it's  just  like  this; 
I'm  an  awful  dirty  chap,  and  your  coal- 
yard  looks  like  the  right  sort  of  place 
for  me." 

"How  old  are  you?  Where  do  you 
live?" 

"  'Bout   ten, — -with   Jim's   folks." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"Cop  says  I  lie.  He  can't  catch  me 
swipin',  though.  Say,  do  you  want  me. 
to  go  and  swear  at  them  mules?" 

"Do  you  like  horses?  Are  you  afraid 
of  them?" 

"No,   sir-ee!" 

"Well,  you  may  help  rub  the  horses 
down  at  night,  and  rake  up  the  coal 
that  the  men  spill,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
dollar  a  week." 

Tom  worked  and  whistled,  took 
kicks  and  oaths  from  the  men,  said 
"Hello!"  to  the  boss,  and  carried  his 
dollar,  home  every  Saturday  night  to 
Jim's  mother,  who  fed  him  and  tried 
to  make  him   decent.     He  sold   papers 


Sunday  mornings,  and,  standing  on  the 
corner  with  a  cigar-stump  in  his 
mouth,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
young  girl  who,  after  much  thinking, 
said: 

Will  you  carry  mine  down  to  the  next 
street  for  me?  My  hands  are  so  full. 
Here's    a   penny. 

She  had  prayed  as  she  placed  that 
picture  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  out- 
side.    Tom  looked  at  it. 

"Say,  Miss,  wot  they  doin'  to  them 
fellers?" 

"I'm  just  going  in  here  to  see  my 
boys.  There  are  six  of  them,  and  I'm 
going  to  tell  them  about  that  picture. 
Come  in  and  hear  It." 

"Be   your   boys   dudes?" 

"No,  paper-boys  like  you." 

"Well,  I'll  come.  If  it's  no  good,  I'll 
bolt." 

Tom  followed,  and  Just  inside  the 
door  were  three  boys  engaged  in  what 
seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  circus. 

"Good  morning,  boys.  I've  brought 
a  friend  of  mine  to  see  us  today.  If 
you  stand  on  your  heads  he  will  think 
your  brains  are  in  your  heels,"  said  the 
teacher. 

Tom  was  at  once  treated)  to  some 
?um  and  a  singing  book.  Not  all  could 
read  the  songs,  but  they  could  the  num- 
bers. Was  it  an  inspiration  that  the 
superintendent  gave  out,  "Stand  up, 
stand  up,  for  Jesus,"  as  he  looked  at 
those  boys  who  had  been  sell- 
ing extras  lhat  morning?  Soldier 
and  banner  and  victory!  The  words 
held  a  meaning.  "Today  the  noise  of 
battle."  Tom's  quick  ear  caught  much 
of  it.  During  the  prayer  Tom  dropped 
a  few  shot  down  the  back  of  one  boy, 
and  put  some  gum  on  the  back  of  an- 
other. A  jump,  and  the  shot  rattled 
on  the  floor,  and  the  young  teacher 
piayed  for  wisdom. 

"I'm  glad  you  know  what  shot  is. 
Have  you  any  bullets?  How  would  you 
like  to  be  soldiers  and  have  those  fired 
at  you?  Would  you  be  willing  to  be 
sl-ot  because  some  one  else  had  been 
bad?  What  are  the  boys  fighting  for 
ir-  Cuba  today?" 

"To  lick  old  Spain,  so  she  can't  boss 
Cuby  any  more." 

Then  Tom  spoke: 

"When  are  yer  goin'  to  tell  us  about 
the  picture?" 

Slowly  the  teacher  unrolled  that  col- 
oied  print  of  thecruciflxion.prayingthat 
she  might  say  the  right  words  to  touch 
those  boys. 

"Do  any  of  you  know  what  that  pic- 
ture is  about?" 

"That's  Jesus  and  the  thieves." 

"What  are  they  up  on  those  crosses 
for?" 

"The  soldiers  are  goin'  to  kill  'em." 


"What  did  those  wicked  men  want 
to    kill    Jesus   for?" 

"They  was  mad  at  him,  cos  he  was 
good,  alius  kind  to  poor  folks,  made 
'em  well  when  they  was  sick,  told  'em 
to  git  up  and  walk  and  give  away  their 
old  crutches,  and  when  he  see  any  blind 
fellers  he  just  put  mud  on  their  eyes, 
and   they   was   all   right." 

One  after  another  told  in  his  own 
way  all  he  could  remember  of  the 
truths  he  had  learned  about  Jesus. 
Tom  pinched  the  ear  of  one  boy  and 
ran  a  pin  into  the  leg  of  another,  all  the 
while  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  picture. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  about  Jesus  be- 
fore, Tom?" 

"No,  and  it's  all  lies,  cos  if  he  could 
make  dead  folks  alive  he  could  just 
killed  all  those  old  sinners  as  quick  as 
wink  'fore  they  nailed  him  up." 

The  young  teacher  looked  in  vain  for 
Tom  the  next  Sunday,  but  the  boys  had 
all  called  on  him  during  the  week  at 
the  coal-yard  and  told  him  of  suppers, 
and  Christmas  trees,  and  good  times, 
and  so  in  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  at 
the  corner  when  the  mission  bell  rang 
at  nine. 

"Say,  Miss  Teacher,  I'll  carry  your 
papers  fer  yer." 

And  that  young  girl,  who  worked  in 
the  telephone  office  all  the  week,  forgot 
how  tired  she  was  as  she  looked  at  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  street  arab,  while  he 
looked  at  the  picture  of  Christ  walking 
on  the  sea.  With  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving in  her  heart  and  one  for  guid- 
ance on  her  lips  she  sat  down  with  her 
boys. 

"So  glad  to  see  you  all  here;  a  young 
man  who  used  to  sell  papers  is  going 
to  sing  to  us  today.  He  is  on  one  of 
our  big  battleships,  and  is  going  to  the 
Philippines  in  a  few  days." 

In  a  few  words  the  beautiful  story 
of  Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was 
told;  Tom,  with  his  eyes  on  the  pic- 
ture, exclaimed,  "If  we  was  as  good  as 
he  was,  we  could  walk  clear  to  Cuby; 
but  nobody  can  do  it  now." 

Tom  did  not  come  every  Sunday  till 
spring,  then  he  rarely  missed  one,  and 
the  bright-colored  pictures  had  helped 
more  than  anything  else  to  win  him. 
The  bookkeeper,  a  young  girl  in  the 
coal-office,  taught  him  to  read,  and  in 
one  year  from  the  time  that  Tom  had 
carried  the  picture  of  the  crucifixion 
into  the  mission  chapel  he  said: 

"Teacner,  I'll  never  tell  lies  any 
more,  I  won't  swipe  either.  I've  got  to 
swear  at  them  mules  sometimes,  and 
my  old  boss  says  if  I  am  square  he'll 
give  me  a  chance  on  his  schooner  that 
goes  to  Cuby,  and  you  may  tell  Jesus 
that  I'm  going  to  be  a  square  boy  after 
this  as  long  as  I  live. — Selected. 
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PACIFIC  PRESBYTERIAN 


THE   STUDENT    VOLUNTEER    MOVE- 1  persistence   of   youth,   energized   by   the 

MENT.  constraining     love     of     Christ,  divinely 

PRFSinPNT  iohn  f    rotTPHi?R         commissioned,     exceptionally     equipped 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,      ,  and  peculiarly  articulated,  both  at  home 

Woman's    College    of    Baltimore.  and    abroad,    are    quietly   vitalizing   the 

The  word  strategic  is  a  military  term    home  church  with  the  spirit  of  him  who 

suggesting,   manoeuvers,    positions,    sup-  j  "came   to   seek     that    which   was   lost," 

plies,   forces,   leadersnip,   in  their  rela-    which  is  the  spirit  of  missions. 

tion  to  a  campaign.     Whatever  gives  ex-        III.     The   Student    Volunteer     Move- 

ceptional   advantage  is  called  strategic,  i  ment  is  of  strategic  importance  to  the 

Its  importance  is  determined  by  the  ex-    world's  evangelization  in  its  relation  to 

tent  to  which  it  may  be  especially  help-    the  personal  Christian  character  of  the 


ful. 

I.  The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment is  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
world's  evangelization  in  its  relation  to 
the  missionary  force  in  the  foreign 
fields. 

Through   its   influence  more   than   4,- 


students 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations  in  our 
schools  are  emphasizing  and  securing  a 
spiritual  activity  among  the  students 
which  embodies  high  ethical  ideals, 
personal  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Christ. 


000  young  men  and  young  women,  who    Admirable,    constructive   and   timely    as 
are   now   laboring   devotedly  in  foreign    this  is  in    its    routine    and    method,  it 


lands,  pledged  themselves  to  go  as  for- 
eign  missionaries   if    God    would    open; 
their   way.      As   many   more   are  in   the 
colleges  and    technical   schools,   earnest- 
ly  desiring   and   preparing  to   represent 


needs  to  be  supplemented  by  one  thing 
which  is  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
makes.  Every  student  in  this  forma- 
tive  period   of   intellectual   alertness   is 


Christ  on  the  advancing  lines  or  loneli-  j  discovering      himself,     rethinking    .  the 
est  posts  in  the  foreign  fields.  problems   of   life,   relaying  or  strength 

Of  the   2,387    missionaries   sent  from    ening     his    foundations    and    assuming 
America    to    the    foreign    fields    during    those  purposes  and  relations  to  God  and 
the  last  four  years,  975,  or  41  per  cent,!  man  which  in  all  probability  will  prove 
had    volunteered    through   the   influence    permanent.     Character  lies  pre-eminent 
of  this  movement.  ly  in  the  realm  of  the  will.     When  the 

II.     The    Student    Volunteer     Move-   student's  conscience  puts  the  moral  ele 
n-ent  is  of  strategic   importance  to   the    ment   into  the  verdict  of   nis  judgment 


ment  to  the  leadership,  the  forces,  the 
supplies  of  the  campaign  for  the  king- 
dom, both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  of 
immense  strategic  importance,  beyond 
estimation  except  by  the  Captain  of  oui 
salvation. 

We  are  not  helping  Christ  by  going 
to  church  an  Sunday  if  our  business 
during  the  week  squeezes  our  prosper- 
ity out  of  the  hard  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  as  much  right  to 
God's  favor  as  we  have. 


world's  evangelization  in  its  relation  to 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  church  at 
home. 

Who  can  estimate  the  reflex  influence, 
quickening  the  missionary  spirit,  devel- 
oping intelligent  sympathy  and  increas- 
ing the  devotion  of  temporal  resources 
within  the  home  church,  of  the  4,000 
Student  Volunteers  who  are  mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands?  Each  was  one 
of  a  circle  of  student  associates,  neigh- 


he   registers  the  sublime  height  of  hu 
man  possibility,  saying,  "It  ought,  to  be 
done,  and  I  will  do  it." 

The  tendency  of  many  is  to  form  hab- 
its unconsciously  through  the  routine  of 
pressing  temporal  demands.  "To  be 
thoughtless  is  to  renounce  a  rightful 
domain   and  despise  a  kingly  diadem." 

It  is  the  urgent  need  of  each  one  dur- 
ing his  student  life  to  face  consciously, 
and    therefore   intelligently,   a   crisis   so 


borhood  friends,  church  affiliations  and  I  grave  that  he  must  settle  it  by  supreme 
family  relations,  who  are  peculiarly  in-  i  personal  effort.  It  gives  opportunity  to 
terested  in  the  success  of  that  for  which!  register  the  confession   which  may  seal 


he   stands    and    eagerly     devour     every- 
thing from  his  particular  field. 

Who  can  measure  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  the  Volunteers  who  are  still 
studying  in  the  schools  but  eager  to  be 
lr.  the  front  line  of  battle?  Their  con- 
tagious optimism  and  enthusiasm  give 
impulse  and  trend  to  the  young  lives 
and  bring  hope  and  warmth  to  the  old- 
er lives  in  the  church,  securing  consid- 
eration and  sympathy  wherever  they  go. 

Who  can  estimate  the  constructive 
influence  of  the  Volunteers  who  pledged 
themselves  for  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion, but  detained  providentially  in  the 
home  church  as  pastors  or  laymen,  live 
within  and  speak  out  of  their  convic- 
tions? There  are  many  notable  illus- 
trations where  one  such  has  transform- 
ed a  congregation  and  lifted  up  an  en- 
tire conference,  presbytery  or  diocese 
irto  closer  alignment  with  the  call  of 
God. 

Who  can  estimate  the  widely  diffused 
influence  of  the  thousands — students 
and  others — to  whom  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment has  brought  the  vision  of  Christ's 
purpose  and  its  responsibility,  but  who 
are  convinced  that  God's  special  com- 
mission for  them  is  to  labor  in  the  home 
field,  with  like  devotion  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  world  and 
the  world  to  Christ? 

These  many  thousands  of  consecrated 
lives,    possessing   the    enthusiasm     and 


his   resolution   for  time  and   eternity 

Through  the  Volunteer  Movement 
students  are  brought  to  face  the  ques- 
tion which  Pilate  faced,  "What,  then, 
shall  I  do  with  him  who  is  called 
Christ?"  Pilate's  false  answer  wrecked 
the  Roman  Empire.  If  they  fail  to  en- 
throne Christ,  come  of  everything  else 
what  may,  their  lives  will  lack  the  one 
element  which  would  have  given  them 
unity  and  fixity.  If,  like  Paul,  how- 
ever, who  "was  not  unmindful  of  the 
heavenly  vision,"  they  respond  by  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  "the  Holiest  among  the 
Mighty  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
Holy,"  their  consecration  will  link 
them  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  a  mas- 
terful life  for  infinite  conquest.  They 
cannot  be  misplaced.  Wherever  they 
are,  they  will  be  in  fellowship  with  him, 
"whose  they  are  and  whom  they  serve." 
who  only  waits  the  completion  of  their 
assignment  to  say,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  ye  have  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
you  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  ye 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

This  epoch-making  service  of  so 
bringing  vision  to  the  students  that 
they  will  become  through  personal  con- 
secration, an  extension  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  is  a  supreme  service  in 
the  development  of  Christian  personal- 
ity— the  most  potential  thing  in  the 
world.  Through  such  service  the  rela- 
tion   of   the    Student    Volunteer  .  Move- 


A    BALLAD    OP    THE    EASTER-TIDE. 

A   little   brown    seed    lay   deep    in  lth» 
ground; 
Ah  me!  but  the  winter  was  long  and 
drear! 
No  ray  of  light  touched  it,  it  heard  no 

sound, 
And  it  thought  the  cold  earth  was  its 
burial  mound, 
Oh,  the  winter  was  long  and  drear! 

The  dead  Christ  lay  in  the  tomb  new- 
hewn; 
Ah,  me!  but  the  days  were  long  and 
drear! 
As  darkest  night  seemed   the  brightest 

noon, 
And  the  death  of  life's  joy  seemed  has- 
tening soon; 
Oh,  the  days  were  long  and  drear! 

The  hope  of  a  heart  lies  buried  today; 
Ah,   me!    but   a   life  seems  long  and 
drear! 
'Tis  hidden,  with  all  of  youth's  gladness, 

away, 
And  over  the  mound  only  pale  memories 
play; 
Oh,  life  is  long  and  drear! 
But  hark!     What  word  does  the  brown 
seed   hear?  ■ 
Joy,   joy,    for   the   winter    so    drear 

has  fled!" 
I   what    drives   away   the      disciples' 
fear 

As  they  stand,  in  glad  hush,  round  the 
empty   bier? 
"He  is  risen  today  from  the  dead!" 

Oh,  buried  hope,  is  there  word  for  thee? 
What  matter  though  life  seem   long 
and  drear? 
The  throb  of  the  great  Heart  shall  yet 

set  you  free; 
Free    to    grow,    love   and    live    through 
eternity — 
Lo,  this  is  thine  Easter  cheer! 
— Katharine  Lente  Stevenson   in   Pitts- 
burg Christian  Advocate. 


COMPENSATION. 

'Because  I  loved  so  deeply, 
Because  I  had  loved  so  long, 

God  in  his  great  compassion 
Gave  me  the  gift  of  song. 

"Because  I  have  loved  so  vainly. 
And  sung  with  such  failing  breath, 

The  Master  in  infinite  mercy 
Offers  the  boon  of  Death." 

— Paul  Laurance  Dunbar. 


pacific  Presbyterian. 
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Occidental  College  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  COLLEGE: — Offers  four  courses:    Classical,  Scientific,  Literary  and  Literary-Musical. 

THE  ACADEMY:— Is  of  High  School  grade,  and  prepares  students  for  Occidental  College  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC: — Teaches  vocal  and  instrumental   music  and  the   History  and     Theory     of 
Music.    Address  Director  D.  C.  Rice. 

OCCIDENTAL  IS  CO-EDUCATIONAL.     Its  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character  as  well  as  to  train 
mind  and  body.     Engineering  students  can  begin  their  course  at  Occidental 

Second    Semester    begins    February    5,    1006. 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address  ACTING  PRESIDENT  REV.  WM.  S.  YOUNG,  D.D.. 
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Second    Quarter.  Lesson    IV. 

APRIL  22,  190.>. 

JESUS  THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Prejudice  of  the  Jews  (Luke 
vii:  29-35). 

T.  Jesus,  t|ve  Sinner's  Friend 
(Luke  vii:  3C-50.) 

W.  Sinners  (jailed  to  Repentance 
(Luke  v:  27-32). 

T.  Seeking  the  Lost  (Luke  xix: 
1-10). 

F.  Lost  and  Found  (Luke  xv: 
1-10). 

S.     The  Lost  Son    (Luke  xv:  11-24). 

8.     Mighty  Love  (Rom.  v:  1-8). 

Asceticism  finds  little  encouragement 
in  the  habits  of  Jesus.  He  came  eating 
and  drinking.  He  was  social.  He  de- 
clined no  invitations  we  know  of.  He 
worked  His  first  miracle  at  a  wedding 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  ritual, 
"he  adorned  and  beautified  by  His  pres- 
ence." He  was  no  cold  guest;  no  dis- 
tant observer  of  what  transpired.  He 
entered  with  real  zest,  and  made  His 
contribution  to  the  amenities  of  each 
occasion,  while  at  the  same  time  He  hal- 
lowed and  elevated  all.  No  one  who 
hies  himself  to  a  desert,  shuns  the  face 
of  his  fellows  and  retires,  literally  or 
figuratively,  into  a  hermit's  cave  need 
ever  quote  the  example  of  Jesus  in  jus- 
tification. His  seasons  of  retirement 
were  the  exceptions  which  proved  the 
rule  of  contact  and  fellowship  with 
men..  *  *  *  So  we  find  Jesus  the 
guest; of  Simon,  the  Pharisee.  He  did 
not  stand  upon  His  dignity.  He  might 
well  have  been  offended  at  the  patro- 
nizing air  in  which  His  invitation  came, 
and   the    economy    of     courtesy   shown 


Him  on  His  entrance  to  the  home.  Any- 
thing seemed  good  enough  for  the  Gali- 
lean rabbi,  and  He  ought  to  be  glad  to 
be  bidden  at  all — such  was  the  cavalier 
spirit  of  the  place  and  hour.  A  smaller 
nature  must  needs  have  resented  such 
indignity.  Jesus  could  afford  to  ignore 
it,  until  time  came  to  feather  His  arrow 
with  U.  *  *  *  We  have  a  revival  of  an 
Oriental  custom  in  our  own  country, 
where  people  are  admitted  to  the  gal- 
lery to  see  others  banqueting. 
It  is  a  resemblance  with  a  difference, 
however,  for  in  our  commercial  age 
spectators  are  charged  an  admission, 
which  helps  defray  expenses.  Availing 
herself,  in  this  instance,  of  the  freedom 
of  the  banquet-room,  an  outcast  woman 
entered.  What  attracted  her  was  that 
Jesus  was  there.  She  had  heard  of  His 
brotherly  words,  of  His  helpful  deeds. 
She  was  weary  and  heavy-laden.  She 
had  come  for  the  rest  which  He  had 
promised.  According  to  custom,  she 
had  brought  her  gift  with  her.  Jesus 
did  not  disdain  it,  though  it  may  even 
have  been  the  gains  of  her  unhallowed 
life.  Her  penitence  sublimated  it. 
The  host,  true  to  his  caste  (Pharisee — 
separate),  thinks  his  guest  hopelessly 
defiled  by  the  touch  of  the  sinner,  even 
though  it  is  the  touch  of  a  weeping  pen- 
itent seeking  a  new  life.  He  constructs 
an  artificial  dilemma.  "Either  this 
man,  who  poses  as  a  prophet,  knows  the 
character  of  this  woman,  or  he  does  not. 
if  he  does  not  know  it,  then  he  is  no 
prophet.  If  he  knows  it,  and  yet  allows 
her  to  touch  him,  then  he  is  defiled  by 
the  touch.  He  has  lost  his  caste,  and 
cannot  be  my  teacher."  *  *  *  The 
Searcher  of  Hearts  was  reading  His 
host  like  a  book  when  this  circumstance 
was  transpiring — .and  a  little  later  He 
gave  him  a  bit  of  table-talk  that  set  him 
thinking.  "Debt,"        "Forgiveness," 

"Love,"  were  brand-new  words  for  the 
vocabulary  of  a  Pharisee.     The  applica- 


tion fastens  like  a  vise  around  Simon's 
heart.  The  common  civilities,  water, 
kiss  and  oil,  which  self-righteousness1 
had  omitted,  penitence  had  supplied.  It 
shall  not  fail  of  its  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. "And  He  said  unto  her,  'Thy 
sins  are  forgiven.'  " 

The  Teacher's  Lantern. 
The  Pharisee  is  a  type  of  one  style  of 
folks  today.  His  sins  were  negative.  He 
was  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  sinful:  in  faith  and  love  to- 
ward the  Savior:  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness toward  the  miserably  unhappy. 
His  were  the  sins  of  the  upper  classes 
of  the  present.  He  needed  to  be  shaken 
from  the  complacency  of  his  self-right- 
ecusness.  Jesus  did  it  skillfully.  •  *  * 
The  woman  was  a  type  of  another  invet- 
erate class.  Hers  were  the  gross  sins 
of  the  flesh.  No  omissions,  but  com- 
missions. She  had  paid  the  deadly  pen- 
alty in  excruciating  tortures  of  body 
and  of  mind.  But  the  stream  of  Jesus' 
forgiving  love  washed  away  her  fearful 
load.  And  being  forgiven  much,  she 
loved  much. 


Vigilance  in  watching  opportunity; 
tact  and  daring  in  seizing  upon  oppor- 
tunity; force  and  persistence  in  crowd- 
ing opportunity  to  its  utmost  of  pos- 
sible achievement — these  are  the  mar- 
tial virtues  which  must  command  suc- 
cess. Each  human  life  is  another  op- 
portunity for  God  to  display  his  grace 
and  power.  Be  3od's  opportunity  and 
your  life  will  become  unutterably  grand 
and  your  experience  unutterably  sweet. 


"The  rocks  we  hoard  to  throw  at  our 
neighbors  'have  a  way  of  getting  ia  our 
own  pillows." 
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JUNNINC 

The    Seujing^flaehine 
por  Fafwlly ""Use. 

PHB^UHSS  PflPBR  PATTERNS 

Newest  in  Design.  Perfect-*n  Fit. 

Fashion  Sheets  Free  to  Any  AddiVss. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Coast  Agent.     \ 

1021  Market  Street,  near  Sixth, 

San  Francisco. 


REDLANDS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  a  home 
in  California,  can  you  find  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  than  REDLANDS? — A 
city  of  rapid  and  permanent  growth, 
fine  scenery,  excellent  soil  and  abun- 
dant water,  good  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  very  best  society,  churches,  Y. 
M  C.  A.,  public  library  and  fine  schools. 
No  saloons.  For  further  particulars, 
call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  P.  FISK, 
First  National  Bank  Blk.  Redlands. 

Mills  College,  California 

The  only  chartered  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  California.  Confers  degrees 
and  presents  its  Alumnae  as  accepted 
candidates  for  graduation  work  at  the 
Universities.  Seminary  course  accred- 
ited to  the  Universities.  Offers  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  study  of  Mu- 
sic, Art  and  Elocution.  Ideal  climate 
and  grounds.  A  refined  Christian 
heme  for  young  women.  Terms  moder- 
ate. Fortieth  year.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President, 
Mills  College  P.  O.  California.  Spring 
term    opened    January    10,    1906. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  at  a  Bris- 
tol school  examination  was,  "What  is  a 
prophet?"  One  of  the  answers  was, 
"A  man  that's  put  in  a  fiery  furnace 
and    won't   burn." 


WHEN  YOU  COME   TO 


San  Francisco, 


Slot- AT  THE 


HOTEL  GPAYSTONE 


IN  BUSINESS  CENTER 


66  Geary  St„ 


ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  FI1POPFAN    PI    AM 

NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED       c«-',^«r BJW    rLAH. 

RATES  75  Cents  per  day  and  up.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month 
Take  street  car  to  Market  and  Geary  Sts. 

TAMES  G.  CHOWN,  Proprietor. 


{     Hot  and  Cold  Baths 


Excellent  Table.     & 

■HE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 


American  and  European  Plan 
ftfontgomery  St.,   Cor.   SSusA,  San  Francisco 
GEO.  WARREN   HOOPER,  Lessee. 
Terms  Moderate.  Omnibus  to  Station  and  Boat*.     \ 


1  Terms  Moderat 


L^p  n+ww  v> 


Important  Notice  to  Ladies 

We  plate  every  description  of  Metal  work  and 
goods  with  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  etc.,  in  an  elegant  and  durable  manner,  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  ♦ 

Old  work  repaired,  refinished  and  made  equal  to  4 
new.     Tableware  plated.  f 

We  call  for  and  deliver  work. 

DENNISTON'S  8.  F.  PLATING  WORKS   j 

1 

I 


Tel.  Main  5931 


743  Mission  St,  bet.  3d  and  4th 


Hotel  Hamilton 


"Sometimes,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "it 
'pears  to  me  like  a  reformer  was  one  o' 
deshere  people  dat  has  to  talk  two  hours 
an'  a  half  to  'spress  one  o'  de  ten  com- 
mandments. An'  dar  warn't  no  dispute 
'bout  dat  in  de  firs*  place!" — Washing- 
ton  Star. 


"Faith  of  our  fathers!    we  will  love 
Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  strife; 

And    preach    thee,    too,    as   love   knows 
how, 
By  kindly  words  and  virtuous  life; 

Faith  of  our  fathers!   Iholy  faith! 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death!" 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me 
by  those  who  knew  me  best  that  I  al- 
ways plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  where  I  thought  a  flower  would 
gi  ow. — Lincoln. 


125  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Phone,  Private  223. 

A    beautiful     12-story    building.     Fire-proof.     All 
modern  improvements,  including  Long-distance  Tele- 
phone in  every  room.     Suites  and  single  rooms,  with 
bath.    European  plan.    Cafe  and  service  in  connection. 
Rates,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  Day. 
Office  and  Elevator  on  the  Ground  Floor. 
The  Royal  House  (126  Ellis)  and  the  Hamilton  are  ^ 

under  one  management. 

Royal  House 


F.    L.    T    1   1  !   IN,  Proprietor. 
126  ELLIS  STREET, 
j  Bet.  Powell  and  Mason,  S.  F. 

Rooms  to  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  in  every  room.  All  Market  street 
cars  run  within  one  block  of  the  house.  Ellis  street 
cars  pass  the  door  every  three  minutes.  Phone,  Main 
1535. 
Rates,  50c  to  $2  per  Day ;  $2  to  $8  per  Week ;   $8  to  $35  per  Month. 
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A  PRAYER. 

Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow ; 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock ; 
But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power, 
Make  as  simple  as  a  flower. 
Let  the  dry  heat  fill  its  cup. 
Like   a  poppy   looking   up ; 
Let  life  lightly  wear  her  crown, 
Like  a  poppy   looking  down, 
When   its   heart   is  filled  with   dew 
And  its  life  begins  anew. 


Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  be 
Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree, 
Joyfully  the  crickets  croon 
Under  shady  oak  at  noon  ; 
Beetle,  on  his  mission  bent. 
Tarries  in  that  cooling  tent. 
Let  me,  also,  cheer  a  spot 
Hidden  field  or  garden  grot — 
Place  where  passing  souls  can  rest 
On  the  way  and  be  their  best. 

— Edwin  Markham 
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OUR  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Pacific  Presbyterian  suffered  in  the  great  ca- 
lamity which  came  upon  San  Francisco  in  April,  and 
its  publication  at  any  time  previous  to  the  present 
date  has  been  almost  an  impossibility.  The  printing 
office  in  which  it  was  printed,  only  the  aid  from  which, 
to  considerable  extent,  made  the  paper  at  any  time  a 
possibility,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  18th  of 
April.  That  printing  office  was  reestablished  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  in  good  running  order  only  a 
short  time  ago,  and  now  the  way  opens  up  again  for 
the  publication  of  the  paper.  That  it  has  been  much 
missed  during  the  last  few  months  has  been  evident 
in  many  ways  and  from  many  sources.  The  paper 
met  a  coast  need,  and  had  not  a  few  stanch  friends 
and  supporters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  friends 
will  increase  now  that  it  has  been  started  again  and 
that  this  will  be  to  such  an  extent  as  will  make  pos- 
sible a  paper  that  shall  be  able  to  minister  widely  to 
all  Presbyterian  interests  not  only  in  California,  but 
all  along  the  coast.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  maintain 
the  paper;  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  some  time  in 
the  future  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Therefore,  let 
there  be  helping  hands  everywhere  to  increase  its 
circulation. 

We  make  the  paper  issued  this  week  number  45 
in  volume  IV,  although  the  numbers  since  the  12th 
of  April  have  not  been  issued.  As  subscriptions  are 
renewed,  and  we  correct  the  mailing  list,  dates  on  the 
labels  will  be  advanced  so  as  to  require  no  payment 
from  our  subscribers  for  the  time  the  paper  has  not 
been  published. 

The  books  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  were  burn- 
ed, and  all  that  we  have  in  way  of  record  of  subscrip- 
tion accounts  is  a  mailing  list  which  was  corrected 
the  7th  of  February.  Persons  who  paid  on  Subscrip- 
tion between  February  the  7th  and  the  18th  of  April 
are  asked  to  write  us  to  that  effect,  so  that  credit  may 
be  given  them. 

We  print  no  church  news  in  this  issue,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  known  until  the  first  of  the  week  that  the 
paper  could  be  published  this  week.  Friends  are  ask- 
ed to  send  in  for  the  next  and  succeeding  issues 
brief  items  of  church  news.  They  should  be  written, 
not  in  detail  as  for  the  local  paper,  but  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  of  general  interest.  There  are  not  a  few 
occurrences  in  the  churches  that  are  of  interest  only 
locally — social  affairs  and  the  ordinary  routine  in 
various  departments. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  months  without  a  coast 
paper  there  ought  to  be  considerable  church  news  of 


wide    interest    and    value.      We    urge    our    friends    to 
send  it  in — in  as  condensed  a  shape  as  possible.  - 

In  every  way  let  there  be  a  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  paper,  so  that  through  Presbyterianism 
the  church  kingdom  may  be  advanced  on  our  coast. 
Today  more  than  ever  before  is  the  press  a  power  in 
our  .land.  No  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  this  day  and 
age  can  do  the  work  that  he  is  called  to  do  unless 
his  efforts  are  supplemented  by  those  of  the  religious 
press.  No  home  is  what  a  home  should  be  without 
the  religious  paper.  The  religious  paper  is  needed  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  much  as  other  papers  are  neeeded. 
We  who  live  here  owe  a  duty  to  them,  as  we  owe 
duties  to  other  coast  institutions.  If  we  do  not  sup- 
port them  they  cannot  be. 


"STUNNING." 


O,  the  times !  O,  the  customs !  The  folly  of  some 
of  them !  "The  Meddler"  presented  the  following  in 
the  society  columns  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  last  Sat- 
urday : 

"How  few  women  really  make  the  most  of  their 
clothes !  One  San  Francisco  society  woman  who 
makes  the  most  of  a  good  figure  and  striking  garments 
is  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge,  rather  recently  a  bride, 
who  has  been  seen  a  great  deal  at  Del  Monte  this  sea-" 
son.  Mrs.  Dodge  wears  her  clothes  exceedingly  well, 
and  as  she  brought  trunks  full  from  Europe  with  her 
she  has  many  to  display." 

We  wonder  what  Mrs.  Dodge  thinks  of  this  stuff. 
Some  ladies  would  be  disgusted  and  provoked  by  it. 
"The  Meddler"  tells  also  of  some  theater  parties  and 
says : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  had  as  their  guests 
Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  in  a  chic  hat  with  a  big 
red  rose,  and  Miss  Ethyl  Hager,  who  is  looking  de- 
cidedly stunning  these  days.  Miss  Hager  wore  a  big 
black  hat  with  shaded  choux  of  ping  velvet,  large 
pearls  in  hear  ears  and  handsome  white  furs." 

This  is  very  mild,  however,  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  wearing  apparel  descriptions  frequently 
given  by  the  "Meddler"  and  other  writers  on  social 
affairs.  Not  long  ago  the  New  York  World  publish- 
ed the  picture  of  a  rich  woman  who  wore  at  a  certain 
society  affair  $840,000  worth  of  pearls.  In  the  report 
of  the  affair  the  newspapers  presented  her  in  all  her 
gorgeousness.  It  is  said  that  her  fortune  was  "wrung 
from  the  servitude  of  thousands  of  men  and  boys  in 
torturing  mines." 

We  recall  the  fact  that  a  few  days  before  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  San  Francisco  each  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  contained  a  two  page  list  of  the  people 
who  had  been  in  attendance  at  some  play,  with  a 
description  of  the  finery  that  was  on  display.  Some 
were  gorgeously  arrayed. 

That  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  such  publi- 
cation we  are  unable  to  see.  That  harm  is  done  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt.  Among  the  things  which 
we  thought  of  when  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  came 
was  considerable  that  had  been  suggested  by  that 
descriptive  list  of  fineb'  arrayed  theater  goers.  We 
make  no  objection  to  attendance  at  theaters  of  the 
right  kind,  but  such  newspaper  reports  and  display 
we  do  regard  as  damaging  to  society. 

Stunning,  not  in  colloquial  or  slang  usage,  but  in 
its  original  meaning,  is  a  good  word  to  use  in  these 
descriptions.     These   displays   do   in   very   truth   stun 
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our  civilization.  They  threaten  its  overthrow.  If  the 
present  writer  had  a  few  million  dollars  he  would 
use  it  in  establishing  a  daily  paper  that  would  not 
print  this  trashy  society  news.  And  it  would  take 
several  millions  to  do  it,  for  it  would  be  to  run  counter 
to  the  desires  of  not  a  few  people. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  time  coming 
when  such  publication  will  be  held  as  vulgar  and 
highly  deterimental  to  the  general  welfare.  In  due 
time  God  will  burn  it  out  of  human  nature.  It  was 
shaken  out  for  a  few  days  in  April  when  hieh  and 
low  stood  in  the  bread  line  amid  the  ashes  of  San 
Francisco.  The  vanities  of  life  stood  forth  as  vani- 
ties then.  A  great  need  in  this  land  today  is  more  of 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  less  stunning  display,  and 
a  simpler  unostentatious  living.  That  will  help 
mightily  toward  a  solution  of  our  vexing  problems. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

"Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways ! 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  thy  service  find, 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise 

"Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 

Thy  coolness  and  thy  balm ; 
Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire ; 
Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire, 

O  still  small  voice  of  calm !" 

A  good-sized  chapter  of  the  fearful  things  which 
were  foretold  to  come  upon  the  earth  in  the  "latter 
days"  has  been  coming  recently  upon  San  Francisco. 
And  others  just  as  terrible,  perhaps  more  so,  will 
come  in  the  future,  if  like  Jerusalem  of  old  she  fails 
to  know  the  things  belonging  to  her  peace. 

San  Francisco  has  nQt  learned  the  lesson  she 
should  have  learned  from  the  earthquake  and  fire.  For 
a  short  time  after  that  terrible  calamity  men  lived  to- 
gether in  the  ways  of  brotherhood.  Money  seemed 
of  little  worth.  But  soon  the  usual  scramble  began. 
Some  saw  in  the  situation  "the  last  chance,"  and  oth- 

Would  that  the  words  of  the  Quaker  Poet  could 
become  the  prayer — the  earnest  sincere  desire  of  the 
heart  of  every  professed  follower  of  Christ  in  San 
Francisco!  What  a  change  it  would  bring  about  in 
that  sorely  stricken  and  greatly  sin-cursed  city !  It 
would  not  be  long  then,  until  people  everywhere 
would  be  exclaiming  "What  hath  God  wrought !" 

If  we  accepted  the  pre-millennial  doctrines,  we 
should,  because  of  the  fearful  things  that  have  been 
happening  upon  the  earth  latterly,  be  expecting  the 
end  of  the  world  in  the  near  future  But  it  is  not  thus 
that  we  read  history,  and  interpret  scripture.  The 
trend  of  the  ages  has  been  ever  toward  better  things. 

"Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  suns." 

'"Tis  always   morning  somewhere.     And   above 
The  awakening  continents  from  shore  to  shore, 


Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  for  evermore." 

ers  "the  first  chance"  to  get  rich ;  and  they  went  at  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  in  many  ways  the  re- 
building of  the  city  and  to  advertise  it  everywhere  as 
a  place  dominated  by  men  who  were  money-mad.  To 
considerable  extent  the  malady  laid  hold  of  people 
in  all  the  cities  and  towns  about  the  bay,  and  for 
months  we  have  had  situations  and  spectacles  here- 
abouts such  as  to  make  angels  weep. 

They  who  decided  to  make  every  dollar  that  they 
could  make  out  of  the  calamity  went  about  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  A  much  larger  number  than  ever  before 
started  out  to  plunder  and  steal  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  determined  to  get  what  they  were  after  even 
though  it  meant  death  to  those  whom  they  approach- 
ed. 

But  there  have  been  "hold-ups"  different  from 
those  so  extensively  chronicled  in  our  daily  papers 
and  which  have  made  people  fear  to  be  on  the  streets 
at  night  To  considerable  extent  the  prices  of  things 
necessary  for  a  comfortable  life  have  been  advanced. 
All  along  the  line  men  are  excusing  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  advance  was  necessary  because  the 
prices  of  the  things  which  entered  into  their  business 
bad  been  advanced.  In  some  instances  the  excuse  is 
a  good  one ;  in  many  others  it  is  not.  Many  trades- 
men and  many  workingmen,  though  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law,  have  been  as  guilty  of  robbery  as 
the  men  who  have  held  up  men  and  women  on  the 
streets  and  relieved  them  of  their  valuables. 

In  a  few  days  there  will  be  investigated  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney  an  alleged  hold-up  of 
this  kind  which  may  be  found  to  have  been  not  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  law.  Lumber  dealers  in  Oak- 
land, Berkeley  and  Alameda  have  been  charged  by 
the  Oakland  Enquirer  with  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  which  forbids  any  association 
fixing  or  maintaining  arbitrary  prices.  We  know 
nothing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  the  En- 
quirer has  followed  lumber  from  its  original  place 
in  the  tree,  and  declares  that  the  profits  of  the  local 
dealers  are  "simply  fabulous."  It  is  stated  that  these 
dealers  are  selling  on  an  average  for  $31  per  thousand 
feet  that  which  costs  them  on  the  wharves  only  $22 
a  thousand.  The  investigations  of  the  Enquirer  show 
that  the  logger  spends  for  stumpage  and  other  ex- 
penses about  $6  a  thousand,  and  sells  for  $10  or  $12. 
But  this  is  not  regarded  as  so  objectionable  inasmuch 
as  the  logger,  as  the  business  is  carried  on  nowadays, 
usually  has  a  fortune  jeopardized.  And  the  study  of 
lumber  from  the  timber  to  the  board  on  the  wharves 
of  the  local  dealers  appears  to  show  that  the  mill 
men  are  not  the  great  sinners  they  are  sometimes 
said  to  be — that  their  profits  are  small  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  local  dealers. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  courses  in  business 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lessons  of  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  have  not  been  learned. 

When  we  turn  to  the  churches  and  to  conditions 
religiously,  what  do  we  find?  Pastors  in  San  Francis- 
co, without  exception  so  far  as  we  know,  speak  of  an 
indifference  toward  religious  privileges  and  duties 
that  is  appalling.  There  are  the  faithful  few  of  course ; 
but  in  general,  conditions  are  much  worse  than  they 
were  before  the  great  disaster  The  people  are  there, 
but  they  are  not  in  attendance  at  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  even  in  such  numbers,  comparatively,  as 
before  that  fateful  day  in  April.     The  children  are  in 
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the  homes  in  many  parts  of  the  city  in  as  great  num- 
bers as  they  were  theretofore;  indeed  in  very  many 
instances  the  identical  children  are  there,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  Sunday-school ;  and  neither  parents  nor 
children  respond  to  the  efforts  that  are  put  forth  to 
bring  them  in.  It  is  not  surprising  that  our  Episcopal 
brethren  were  summoned  recently  by  a  pastoral  letter 
by  Bishop  Nichols  to  days  of  special  intercession  for 
spiritual  recuperation  and  for  the  attainment  of  a 
greater  degree  of  the  fruits  ■  of  righteousness.  We 
quote  a  few  lines  from  this  letter:  The  constant  lia- 
bility to  deteriorate  spiritually  amid  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  have  come  to  us,  this  is  the  present 
peril  to  make  us  scent  danger.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  havoc  that  has  been  made  with  regular  religious 
habits  There  are  only  too  many  things  ordinarily  to 
break  up  regular  church-going,  for  instance,  and  only 
too  few  worshippers  that  in  normal  times  are  proof 
against  them  .  But  when  even  those  few  have  found, 
perforce,  that  they  must  intermit  attendance  at 
church,  either  because  their  own  church  has  been  de- 
stroyed, or  because  they  are  steadily  driven  here  and 
there,  the  break  is  made,  and  it  is  so  easy  a  slip  then 
from  the  ranks  of  the  regulars  to  the  great  company 
of  the  irregulars.  Who  can  tell  how  much  we  have  al- 
ready suffered  in  this  way?  Who  can  count  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  were  always  in  their  places,  who 
almost  unconsciously  are  slipping  away  from  our  tem- 
porary makeshifts  for  the  familiar  shrines  into  only 
occasional  attendance,  or  even  into  chronic  absentee- 
ism? And  how  this  Christian  life  soon  finds  a  slump 
without  its  weekly  going  up  to  the  house  of  God!" 

In  this  there  is  attempt  to  find  excuse  for  these 
religious  derelictions ;  but  none  appears  that  will 
stand,  except  for  a  case  here  and  there.  Nor  have  any 
of  the  overseers  of  the  flocks  been  able  to  find  good 
excuse  for  this  wide-spread  religious  neglect. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  the 
one  that  both  within  and  without  the  church  people 
in  general  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  which  for  a 
few  days  it  was  thought  they  would  learn  from  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire. 

We  have  never  regarded  the  San  Francisco  ca- 
lamity as  God's  punishment  of  a  wicked  city.  But 
we  do  regard  the  hard  lot  that  is  hers  now  in  these 
days  of  rehabilitation  as  the  consequence  of  wrong- 
doing; and  we  think  of  the  many  plagues  that  came 
upon  the  ancient  Egyptians  when  they  would  not  let 
the  Israelites  go,  and  wonder  what  will  be  next  for 
•San  Francisco.  Peace  and  rest  can  come  only  from 
doing  the  will  of  God;  and  largely,  not  only  without 
the  church,  but  within  it,  people  are  not  doing  the 
will  of  God.  Be  it  said  that  in  very  many  respects 
San  Francisco  and  the  cities  hereabouts  are  no  worse 
than  many  other  cities.  Very  well  ;inother  cities  people 
are  not  doing  the  will  of  God.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  members  of  the  churches 
are  not  living  up  to  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
Jesus?  Is  not  God  seeking  to  impress  this  fact  in 
the  terrible  conditions  surrounding  us.  Is  he  not 
working  thus  to  lead  on  to  better  things  for  us  and 
for  the  world?  Is  not  this  the  meaning  in  part  of  the 
conditions  in  which  we  have  been  living  and  which 
.have  been  growing  more  terrible  week  by  week? 

Let,  then,  the  words  of  one  of  our  poets  abide 
with  us : 

"Let  us  cleanse 
The  hearts  that  beat  within  us ;  let  us  mow 
Clear  to  the  roots  our  falseness  and  pretense, 


Tread  down  our  rank  ambitions,  overthrow 
Our  braggart  moods  of  puffed  self-consequence, 
Plow  up  our  hideous  thistles  -which  do  grow 
Faster  than  maize  in  May  time,  and  strike  dead 
The  base  infections  our  low  greeds  have  bred." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

Great  good  ought  to  come  from  the  work  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  call- 
ed to  do  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  His  profesorship  is  that  of  Practical  Theology ; 
but  for  six  months  each  year  he  will  go  among  the 
churches  and  colleges  and  universities  in  an  effort  to 
inspire  the  finest  young  men  in  them  to  a  zeal  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Bishop  Candler,  who  was  in  Japan  recently,  and 
who  passed  through  places  visited  by  the  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  says :  "I  am  willing  to  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  Japan,  for  he  seems 
to  have  gone  through  the  land  as  an  evangelist.  He 
yielded  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  Christian  principle 
to  any  custom  or  contingency.  He  observed  the  Sab- 
bath, attended  church,  and  refused  wine  and  other 
un-Christian  things  wherever  he  went.  When  he  made 
public  addresses,  he  put  forward  frankly  and  strongly 
Christian  truth.  His  courage  and  candor  won  the 
Japanese,  and  I  am  told  by  everyone  who  has  spoken 
to  me  about  him  that  his  stay  in  Japan  has  helped 
greatly  the  Christian  cause.  I  write  this  not  because 
I  am  what  the  newspapers  call  a  'Bryanite.'  I  may 
say  frankly  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with 
all  his  views  on  economic  questions.  But  I  rejoice  in 
his  manly  Christian  character  which  he  maintains  at 
home  and  abroad,  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  I  give  him 
unqualified  admiration  for  his  genuine  eloquence,  un- 
sullied life,  and  unquestionable  integrity." 

In  a  letter  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davis  of  the  Doshisha,  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  mention 
is  made  of  The  Japan  Bible  League."  The  object  of 
the  League,  as  stated  in  an  article  in  its  constitution, 
is :  "To  promote  thorough  reverent  and  constructive 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  maintain  the 
historic  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  divine  inspiration 
and  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  To 
make  accessible  to  all  Christian  workers  in  Japan  the 
best  results  of  constructive  Biblical  scholarship,  by 
the  use  of  reviews,  reprints,  and  translations  of  impor- 
tant articles  or  books,  as  well  as  by  the  preparation 
of  'original  matter,  and  by  other  useful  means."  The 
president  of  the  League  is  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D. ; 
the  vice-president  is  the  Rev.  W.  B.  LangsdOrf,Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are :  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  J.  Dearing,  D.D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Cosand,  Mr.  F. 
Parrott,  Rev.  A.  C.  Borden,  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson. 
In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Bishop  Candler,  entitled 
"First  Impressions  of  Japan."  The  bishop  was  in  To- 
kyo, and  there  was  in  session  a  convention  of  Yonng 
Men's  Christian  Association  workers.  Concerning 
this  he  said  in  part :  "At  the  morning  hour  the  veter- 
an missionary,  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  convention.  He  has  been  in  Japan  since  1871 — 
thirty-five  years — and  is  a  man  of  the  noblest  spirit. 
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In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  told  of  how  just  about 
the  time  he  came  out,  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  man 
was  imprisoned  and  finally  died  in  his  cell  for  copying 
and  reading  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Now  the  Scriptures 
are  printed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  great 
Methodist  publishing  house  located  on  a  conspicuous 
corner  of  the  most  popular  street  in  Tokyo,  and  twen- 
ty-five thouasnd  copies  of  one  edition  are-  sent  into 
Korea,  the  erstwhile  Hermit  Nation.  In  the  light  of 
such  facts,  can  my  hope  for  the  speedy  Chris  tan  iza- 
tion  of  Japan  be  accounted  extravagant?  The  entire 
discourse  of  Dr.  Davis  was  forcible,  fervent,  ortho- 
dox, and  evangelical.  And  it  was  preached  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven.  Some  told 
me  before  the  service  that  he  was  so  broken  in  health 
that  I  need  not  expect  much  from  him.  He  looked 
feeble,  but  he  did  not  preach  feebly.  I  can  never  for- 
get the  eloquent  passage  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
fellow-laborers  to  let  alone  'criticism"  and  'doubtful 
disputations'  and  preach  an  authoritative  gospel  to  the 
people,  closing  with  the  epigrammatic  words:  'Doubt 
your  doubts  and  believe  your  beliefs.  Save  the  people 
by  that  authoritative  and  unchanging  gospel  which 
not  less  in  these  days  than  in  St.  Paul's  time  is  'the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.'  " 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  BRIEF. 

In  our  young  people's  department  there  appears 
this  week  a  selected  article  which  we  hope  will  be 
read  widely  by  young  and  old.  We  selected  it  at 
first  for  the  home  department,  but  transferred  it  later. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Work  of  White  Ants."  It  is  an 
article  of  high   value  to  people  of  all  asjes. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman  of  Los 
Angeles  is  stirring  to  new  zeal  the  temperance  work- 
ers in  many  eastern  cities  by  his  address  on  "TV 
Stainless  Flag."  He  is  called  "the  old  man  eloquent." 
Dr.  Chapman  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Anti- 
Saloon  Legaue  convention  in  St.  Louis  next  week. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  an- 
nounces among  its  new  books  one  by  Professor  John 
Wright  Buckham,  D.D.,  of  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nar)', on  "Christ  and  the  Eternal  Order."  The  theme 
is  treated  under  the  following  subdivisions :  The  sig- 
nificance of  Christ ;  Aspects  of  Christ ;  and  Potencies 
of  Christ. 

It  is  fitting  that  Seattle  should  do  as  she  is  plan- 
ning to  do — erect  a  monument  to  William  H.  Seward 
who  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1868  acquired  Alaska  for 
the  United  States.  Seattle  has  profited  more  than  any- 
other  city  by  that  acquisition.  To  the  entire  nation 
it  has  proved  of  priceless  value.  Near  the  close  of 
his  life  Mr.  Seward  was  asked  what  he  considered  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  career.  His  reply  was  : 
"The  purchase  of  Alaska,  but  it  will  require  a  gener- 
ation for  the  people  to  realize  it." 

The  Young  People's  Interdenominational  Mission- 
ary Conference  in  Oakland  recently  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Every  session  was  attended  by  large  numbers, 
and  some  fine  addresses  were  given.  We  understand 
that  another  conference  will  be  held  in  a  year  or  two 
and  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  district  con- 
ferences in  several  of  the  cities  in  the  state.  If  future 
conferences  can  be  made  as  interesting  and  successful 
as  this  one  was  they  will  most  certainly  be  well  worth 


while.  We  congratulate  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  for  such  conferences  and  who  have  now 
carried  *wo  of  them  to  highly  successful  issues. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  synod  at  San  Rafael 
and  San  Anselmo  recently  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
late  Dr.  Macintosh,  the  beloved  president  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  the 
seminary.  In  accepting  the  painting  Professor  Lan- 
don  told  how  Dr.  Macintosh  had  won  for  himself  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  all  along  the  coast 
as  he  went  among  them  ;  but  nowhere,  he  thought, 
was  he  loved  quite  as  well  as  right  there  in  seminary 
circles,  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  most 
closely. 

The  movement  started  three  months  ac.ro  by  the 
Rev.  William  Rader  in  the  Central  Theatre,  San  Fran- 
cisco, promises  to  become  a  real  religious  influence  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  What  is  known  as  the  "Central 
Religious  Association"  has  been  formed  with  a  mem- 
bership of  upwards  of  one  hundred;  a  board  of  direct- 
ors has  been  appointed,  and  a  corporation  will  be 
formed.  Already  the  attendance  is  large  and  many 
prominent  people  are  showing  an  interest  in  the  work. 
Plans  are  forming  to  do  practical  religious  work  in 
addition  to  the  regular  preaching  service  on  Sunday. 
Many  men  hitherto  unidentified  with  church  work  are 
cooperating.  The  Central  Theatre  is  centrally  located 
and  though  it  was  once  a  tent,  is  now  a  substantial 
building. 

The  only  complete  file  of  The  Pacific  during  the 
fifty-five  years  of  its  existence  belongs  to  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary.  Recently  for  safe-keeping,  it 
was  loaned  to  the  University  of  California  and  was 
placed  in  a  fire-proof  building.  Such  a  file  is  very 
valuable.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James  .McDonald,  .who  is 
writing  a  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  .  California 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  office  of  The  Pacific  in 
San  Francisco  during  1904  and  1905  going  over  the 
files  that  were  burned  in  April  of  this  year.  In  early 
years  The  Pacific  was  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
work  of  the  Congregationalists  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterians. Dr.  McDonald  says  that  he  found  the 
files  of  The  Pacific  of  high  value  to  him  in  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  property  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Fourteenth  streets  in  Oak- 
land has  become  very  valuable  for  business  purposes 
and  an  offer  of  $150,000  was  made  recentlv  for  a  part 
of  it — 100  by  100  feet.  The  offer  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted ;  but  if  it  should  be  it  would  leave  the  Church 
50  by  100  feet  on  Fourteenth  street  and  106  by  150 
on  Franklin.  There  are  reasons  for  believing,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  property  will  be  sold  eventually 
and  a  new  church  be  built  several  blocks  to  the  North. 
The  property  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Clay  and  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets, 
is  looked  at  enviously  also  by  speculators  and  would 
sell  quickly  for  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  location  so  good, 
and  tempting  offers  are  likely  to  be  refused  for  some 
time  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Professor  Wicher,  of  the  San  Francisco  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  at  San  Anselmo,  was  inaugurated  at 
services   held   at   the   seminary    during   the   week   the 
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synod  of  California  met  at  San  Rafael.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Walker,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Los  Angeles  gave  the  charge.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Dr.  Walker  congratulated  the  new  professor 
in  that  he  believed  in  "scholarly  interpretation"  and 
"creative  scholarship"  saying  in  that  connection  as 
to  the  church  "We  have  pinned  ourselves  too  much 
to  the  past."  Dr.  Walker  went  on  to  say  to  Professor 
Wicher  that  he  had  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  a 
great  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world  and  that  great  opportunities  were  opening  up 
before  him;  that  he  was  not  to  be  bound  down  by 
any  particular  theories  or  doctrines,  and  had  oppor- 
tunity to  help  send  forth  from  the  seminary  walls  the 
highest  types  of  manhood.  Along  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  appreciate  the  greatness  of  his  opportu- 
nity was  the  brotherly  admonition  not  to  neglect  to 
cultivate  importunity  in  the  life  with  God.  Profes- 
sor Wicher  gave  a  very  scholarly  paper  on  "The  Mys- 
ticism of  St.  Paul."  The  seminary  at  San  Anselmo 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  that  it  has  in  its  chair  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  a  man 
of  so  great  culture  as  Professor  Wicher.  Indeed  the 
whole  coast  should  be  congratulated.  It  means  much 
in  many  ways  for  the  church  kingdom  all  along  our 
Pacific  shores. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Christian  manhood, in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  stood 
before  nearly  four  hundred  young  men  in  Stiles  Hall 
in  Berkeley,  on  a  recent  Sunday,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  words  which  will  long  linger  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  him.  He 
spoke  concerning  character,  showing  that  whatever 
else  a  man  may  have  it  is  as  nothing  if  he  does  not 
have  character — Christian  character.  No  longer,  said 
Mr.  Speer,  are  we  asking  what  a  man  has  or  what  he 
has  done,  but  what  he  is.  And  very  plainly  was  it 
shown  that  we  must  go  out  of  ourselves  to  discover 
what  right  character  is ;  that  it  is  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  ideals  of  char- 
acter. In  a  most  impressive  manner  Mr.  Speer  laid 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  a  young  man  so  estab- 
lishing himself  that  he  cannot  in  any  stress  or  strain 
do  other  than  the  right  without  ripping  apart  his  own 
personality.  The  story  of  the  man  who  borrowed 
$70,000  merely  on  the  security  of  what  he  was,  what 
his  life  showed  him  to  be,  is  one  which  we  hope  will 
cling  in  the  memory  of  every  young  man  who  was  in 
attendance  and  help  to  mold  his  life.  God  be  thanked 
for  such  a  young  man  as  Robert  E.  Speer !  May  his 
kind  multiply !  And  may  the  young  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
often  in  such  missionary  meetings  as  that  in  Oakland 
recently  and  in  such  other  ways  as  he  has  appeared 
before  them ! 

The  New  York  Independent  speaks  of  the  action 
of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  educaion  in  excluding 
the  children  of  Orientals  from  the  public  schools  as 
"a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime."  Against  this  action 
it  mentions  the  higher  considerations  of  Christian  de- 
cency, which  it  is  of  opinion  would  not  be  profitable 
to  present  to  the  mischief  makers ;  but  lays  emphasis 
on  the  danger  of  provoking  sensitive  neighbors  to 
war  by  "our  contemptuous  Anglo  Saxon  or  Celtic- 
arrogance."  The  Independent  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  with  any  force  which 
we    could   command    we    could   at   the    conclusion    of 


such  a  war  drive  the  Japanese  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  which  in  such  event  they  would  surely 
seize.  Congressman  Hays  said  recently :  "There  is  a 
strong  feeling  anion'"  senators  and  congressmen  that 
any  legislation  against  Japan  would  lead  to  war.  I 
do  not  think  so."  But,  if  we  are  going  to  have  war 
with  Japan,  he  added,  "let  us  have  it  right  away.  We 
are  ready,  and  they  are  not."  And  Congressman 
Kahn  said :  "I  have  always  felt  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  would  go  to  war  with  Japan."  In 
his  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese,  Kahn 
said :  "In  their  war  with  Russia  a  Japanese  carried 
six  days'  rations  in  his  knapsack."  While  this  formed 
in  Mr.  Kahn's  opinion  a  good  reason  for  their  exclu- 
sion, it  did  not  occur  to  him  seemingly  that  it  would 
stand  as  a  reason  for  caution  on  our  part  about  in- 
citing them  to  war.  The  people  of  this  country  would 
find,  if  Japan  should  begin  war  against  the  United 
States,  that  we  are  not  as  well  prepared  as  some 
think  we  are.  The  results  of  the  conflict  showed  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  very  well  prepared  to  war  with 
the  Boers;  but  all  the  world  thought  she  was.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, just  now,  when  this  anti-Japanese  agitation  is 
being  waged,  that  we  have  at  the  helm  in  our  national 
affairs  a  man  of  such  judgment  and  patriotism  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     AND     THE     JAPANESE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  sending  Sec- 
retary Metcalf,  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  to  investi- 
gate concerning  the  relation  of  the  Japanese  school 
children  to  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  ought 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  shows  a  disposition 
on  his  part  to  give  the  Japanese  due  consideration  and 
fair  treatment.  And  this  is  what  they  must  have  if 
our  nation  is  to  continue  its  hitherto  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  nation. 

We  can  conceive  of  such  a  crowding  of  Japanese 
into  our  public  schools  as  to  make  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  given  separate  instruction.  That  such 
conditions  exist  now  in  San  Francisco  is  far  from 
conclusive  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced. 
There  were  between  July  23  and  October  12  only  93 
Japanese  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  San 
Francisco.  With  two  exceptions  these  were  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  give  from  one  to  six  to  23  different 
schools.  The  exceptions  were  in  the  Pacific  heights 
grammar  school  and  in  the  Redding  primary,  the 
numbers  there  being  19  and  23  respectively. 

We  believe  it  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Japanese 
children  to  mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  make  for  that  which  is. best  in  future  civiliza- 
tion. And  before  such  association  is  denied  it  should 
be  made  evident  that  our  own  children  are  being 
greatly  damaged  by  it.  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  sacrifice,  if  by  so  doing  there  can 
be  broueht  about  the  best  for  mankind. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  back  of  this 
order  by  the  board  of  education  lay  a  little  race  preju- 
dice, and  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from  the  agi- 
tation which  men  of  influence  in  politics  and  labor 
circles  have  b'een  making  against  the  Orientals. 

What  has  been  said  by  prominent  Japanese  here 
and  in  their  native  land  and  the  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent  indicate   that   it   is   a  delicate   matter;   and   that 
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statesmanship,  and  not  the  hasty  inconsiderate  judg- 
ment and  clamor  of  agitators,  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
Orientals,  of  whatever  nation,  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia should  be  brought  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
whole  people  and  not  a  handful  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast  -who  are  to  determine  what  shall  be  done. 


THE  PAY  OF  MINISTERS. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  contained  recently  an  edi- 
torial with  the  foregoing  caption,  considerable  of 
which  is  well  worth  quoting.  The  managing  editor, 
or  one  of  the  editors,  is  the  Mr.  Bross  who  was  for 
many  .years  the  managing  editor  of  The  Oregonian. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Harmon  Bross,  for  a  long  time 
the  superintendent  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Nebraska.  While  in  Portland  Mr. 
Bross  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbytetrian 
Church.  We  do  not  know  that  the  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bross.  But  it  is  significent  that  such  an  ed- 
itorial should  appear  in  an  influential  daily  paper.  It 
is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times.  Wre  quote  from 
it  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  to  be  apprised  from  official  sources  that  sal- 
aries of  Congregational  ministers  have  declined  ten  per 
cent  within  the  past  ten  years.  From  a  report  on  con- 
ditions at  the  outset  of  1906  it  apperas  that  the  Con- 
gregationalists  then  had  nearly  six  thousand  church 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  that  only  about 
thirty  of  their  ministers  received  $3,000  or  more  per 
year.  The  highest  salary  paid  was  $10,000,  and  there 
were  only  two  or  three  pastors  who  drew  that  amount. 
There  were  two  at  $8,000,  there  was  one  at  $7,000, 
there  were  four  at  $6,000  and  most  of  the  others  in  the 
class  mentioned  drew  $5,000.  After  those  exceptional 
cases  there  was  a  long  drop,  and  no  doubt  hundreds 
of  the  pastors  have  incomes  that  would  be  considered 
wretchedly  inadequate  in  other  professions  or  in  bus- 
iness. 

"Yet  it  is  an  eloquent  fact  that  despite  this  pitifully 
small  financial  remuneration  the  young  men  have  con- 
tinued to  go  into  the  pulpit.  We  hear  much  talk  about 
the  lack  of  preachers,  but  very  few  actual  instances  of 
churches  without  pastors.  The  reason  is,  obviously 
enough  that  men  do  not  bear  the  gospel  message  to 
their  fellowmen  primarily  for  the  pecuniary  rewards 
of  their  calling.  The  pay  of  the  preacher  is  not  chiefly 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It  comprises  a  joy  in  service,  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  felt  obedience  to  a  heavenly  vis- 
ion, and  the  conscious  entrance  into  many  human 
lives  with  impulses  toward  the  higher  life. 

"To  speak  of  the  pay  of  preachers  only  with  thought 
of  the  money  grudgingly  bestowed  by  parishioners 
and  sometimes  collected  only  with  difficulty  after  re- 
peated solicitations,  would  be  to  miss  the  chief  rewards 
of  the  calling.  We  must  beear  in  mind  the  hour  at  the 
cradle  or  the  baptismal  font  where  the  holy  ambitions 
of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  directed  into  defin- 
ite channels ;  the  marriage  altar  where  young  lives  are 
pointed  to  the  true  significance  of  the  wedding  vow ; 
the  lied  of  death  whither  the  minister  is  privileged  to 
bring  consolations  of  religion  and  the  blessed  hope  of 
immortality. 

"Paltry  pay  will  never  depopulate  the  pulpit  .More 
efficacious  than  declining  salaries  has  been  the  dis- 
couragement of  independent  thought  and  of  individual 


initiative  in  the  profession  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Yet  this  malign  influence  has  always  been  with  us, 
for  the  orthodox  priesthood  has  always  been  at  war 
with  the  prophet  bearing  the  true  message.  Such  a 
conference  as  Dr.  Chapman's  noble  meeting  at  Wi- 
nona reminds  us  that  while  the  message  needs  to  be 
borne,  there  will  always  be  those  to  bear  it.  The 
evangelist,  even,  whom  some  have  fancied  an  anach- 
ronism in  this  day  of  scientific  thought  and  the  uni- 
versal newspaper  habit,  survives  in  wonderful  effi- 
ciency. 

"If  we  compare  the  evangelistic  labor  today  with 
that  of  an  earlier  generation,  we  shall  see  that  while 
in  one  sense  the  work  of  a  man  like  Moody,  for  ex- 
ample, can  never  be  repeated,  in  another  sense  it  will 
always  be  repeated.  The  spirit  of  such  effort  will 
last,  but  its  letter  will  crumble  away.  Historic  and 
literary  criticism  and  the  revelations  of  material 
science  have  done  away  with  the  forms  in  which  the 
old  revivalist's  appeal  was  clothed.  The  mind  of  man 
today,  formed  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  will  look  upon  salvation 
and  the  Kingdom  in  a  sense  different  from  that  pre- 
sented by  the  old  evangelist.  Of  all  these  temporary 
devices  of  religion,  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision 
spoke  truly  when  he  said :  'For  whether  there  be 
prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 
vanish  away.' 

"But  the  appeal  of  the  man  of  God  to  men  sunk 
in  selfishness  and  sin — that  will  never  fail.  There  is 
one  voice  for  Luther's  time,  another  for  Edwards' 
time,  another  for  Finney's  and  Spurgeon's,  another  Moo- 
dy's and  Sankey's,  another  for  Gunsaulus'  and  Chap- 
man's but  the  message  is  the  same.  The  spiritual  gift 
that  rouses  men  from  sin  and  sets  their  faces  toward 
higher  things  will  spring  up  and  flourish  as  long  as 
it  is  needed. 

"Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 

Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host ; 

Trances  the  heart  with  melting  choirs 

And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires, 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost.'  " 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  DAVIS  OF  JAPAN. 

Kyoto,  Oct.  n,  1906. 

Things  are  moving  on  well  with  us  here.  We 
have  over  forty  theological  students,  and  the  work 
in  the  churches  in  the  city  and  country  about  is  en- 
couraging. 

Great  numbers  of  young  men  in  the  middle  schools 
and  in  commercial  schools  are  studying  the  Bible,  and 
there  are  many  inquirers  among  them.  There  is  an 
increasing  call  for  Christian  teachers  in  government 
schools,  and  for  positions  in  banks  and  manufactur- 
ing and  other  companies.  An  abundant  rice  harvest 
is  being  gathered  and  the  country  seems  to  be  facing 
a  time  of  peaceful  prosperity. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  for  a  spiritual  quick- 
ening which  will  reach  all  the  workers  and  the  church- 
es and  give  us  a  sure  basis  for  a  great  advance  along 
all  lines  of  Christian  work.  A  Japan  Bible  League 
has  been  formed  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  power 
for  good  here.     I  send  a  copy  of  its  Object. 

Sincerely  yours  J.  D.  Davis. 


Before  you  may  help  others  to  live  their  lives,  you 
must  first  be  living  to  its  full  measure  your  own  life. 
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A  WOMAN  WITH  A  NOTEWORTHY  CAREER. 

An  Account  of  Things  Said  And  Done  By  Her. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  here  in  Califor- 
nia a  woman  who  for  many  years  has  been  very  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  great  work  carried  on  all 
over  the  land  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  McClees.  For  several  years 
her  home  has  been  in  Oakland  and  the  picture  which 
is  given  herewith  was  taken  in  her  garden  in  that 
city  in  August  1905,  when  she  was  in  her  83rd  year. 


Mrs.   Sarah   A.    McClees. 

When  Mrs.  McClees  entered  on  the  special  work 
in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  which 
brought  her  into  national  prominence  and  made  her 
much  beloved,  widely,  in  that  band  of  noble  workers, 
her  home  was  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  was  in  1883  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  organized  a 
department  for  gospel  temperance  work  among  the  men 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Mrs.  McClees  was  chosen  as 
the  first  superintendent  of  that  department  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  that  position  until  1895. 

As  the  head  of  this  department  she  led  in  some  of 
the  most  important  undertakings  of  the  union  since 
its  inception.  It  was  while  she  held  the  position  of 
national  superintendent  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  de- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  that  the  "Canteen"  or  "Post  Exchange" 
became  an  absorbing  question  throughout  the  coun- 
try. No  historian  will  write  the  history  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  part  of 
the  twentieth  without  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  work  done  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  for  the  general  cause  of  temperance,  by 
this   department   of  the   Woman's   Christian   Temper- 


ance Union,  of  which   Mrs.  McClees  was  for  twelve 
years  the  superintendent. 

A  few  months  ago  in  her  honored  old  age  this  be- 
loved worker  in  this  great  cause  wrote  and  published 
a  little  book  in  which  are  told  some  of  the  efforts  and 
experiences  .of  those  years  of  service.  It  makes  a 
valuable  history,  in  brief  of  course,  of  that  effort  to 
take  from  men  the  greatest  temptations  and  curses  of 
life,  and  to  aid  in  the  up-building  within  them  of  the 
characteristics  of  true  manhood. 

•  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  does 
not  claim  all  the  credit  for  the  passage  finally  of  the 
Canteen  bill;  but  it  did  much  toward  that  end,  and 
one  cannot  turn  the  pages  of  this  book  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clees without  realizing  that  it  was  given  to  her  to 
have  an  important  part  in  this  as  well  as  in  much 
other  good  work  done  by  that  organization.  How 
fitting  that  Margaret  Dye  Ellis,  the  national  superin- 
tendent of  legislation,  should  write  her  in  1905:  "You 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  -it  is 
surely  time  for  you  to  let  others  carry  the  load  and 
responsibility  of  this  work,  but  it  is  well  for  you  to 
place  on  record  before  you  go  up  higher  your  know- 
ledge of  work  undertaken  long  ago,  and  probably  for- 
gotten but  by  a  few." 

This  book,  which  is  "a  history  of  the  pioneer  work 
of  women  with  regard  to  the  canteen  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  contains 
some  noteworthy  papers  and  memorials  written  by 
the  author.  One  series  of  tracts  consisted  of  four 
leaflets  having  the  significant  titles  of  Fort  Medical, 
Fort  Ecclesiastical,  Fort  Legal,  and  Fort  Social.  They 
were  designed  to  be  educational,  and  such  is  their 
character  that  they  undoubtedly  worked  powerfully 
toward  that  end.  The  first  three  in  the  series  were 
issued  originally  as  letters  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  last  one  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  officers.  We  quote  from  the  latter:  "In  the 
broader  sense  of  human  intercourse  everywhere  by 
all  people,  of  all  nationalities  and  organizations,  how 
wonderful  is  the  power  that  woman  exerts!  In  the 
realm  of  morals  she  reigns  supreme,  and  it  should  be 
enough  for  us,  in  bearing  the  weight  of  such  a  respon- 
sibility, to  accept  the  fact  that  our  brothers  of  the 
other  sex  believe  in  us  as  the  virtuous,  pure,  the  bet- 
ter half  of  our  race.  We  think  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  putting  us  upon  such  a  pedestal  unless  they 
come  up  to  the  same  platform  of  equal  virtue  and  pu- 
rity, and  stand  there  beside  us.  But  with  reference 
to  the  greatest  reform  of  the  ages,  all  men  agree  with 
Dr.  Holland,  who  wrote  this  sentiment  in  Mrs.  Hays' 
album :  'Women  only  can  make  wine-drinking  un- 
fashionable, and  heal  the  nation  of  this  curse.' 

"Says  a- noble  woman,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  thousands  of  others  who,  in  this  golden  age  of 
noble  deeds  are  making  wine-drinking  unfashionable.' 
'To  dispense  a  large  and  bountiful  hospitality  with 
grace  and  dignity  may  well  be  the  pleasure  of  those 
whose  ladyhood  came  to  them  by  way  of  'loaf-giving.' 
Bat  the  true  'loaf-giver'  is  one  who  admits  no  treach- 
erous enemy  to  her  friendly  feast,  nor  hands  a  pois- 
onous viand  to  her  guests.  Science,  the  unwearied 
traveler  that  nightly  pitches  her  moving  tent  a  day's 
march  nearer  truth,  has  joined  with  sad  experience  to 
say  that  the  wine  glass  is  a  poisoned  cup;  that  the 
baleful  spirit  that  abides  in  it  is  no  friend  to  friend- 
ship and  no  inspiration  to  goodness.  There  are  many 
weak  ones  who  need  your  sympathy  and  help  today. 
Stay  the  hand  that  in  mistaken  kindness  would  offer 
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temptation  in  that  graceful  fashion  most  difficult  to 
resist,  and  shield  from  your  happy  memories  the  pos- 
sible offense  or  occasion  of  stumbling  to  one  of 
'Christ's  little  ones.'  " 

"To  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  I'm  sure,  neither  argu- 
ment nor  appeal  is  necessary,  but  it  is  possible  the 
great  awakening  to  personal  responsibility  and  ef- 
fort has  not  come.  Sure  I  am  that,  were  it  ours  to 
see  our  nation  impoverished,  as  it  is  by  the  drink 
curse,  we  should  arouse  from  our  lethargy  and  act 
like  the  true  patriots  we  are,  in  imitation  of  the  wo- 
men of  Prussia,  when  the  country  was  un-able  to  de- 
fend itself  against  its  invaders,  for  want  of  means, 
pour  out  all  our  treasures  of  plate  and  jewels  to  re- 
plenish the  public  treasury ;  or,  like  the  good  wife, 
who,  in  the  old  Dutch  city  of  Harlem,  saved  her  hus- 
band by  carrying  him  out  of  the  castle  gates  on  her 
shoulders,  we  would  make  any  sacrifice,  or  dare  to  be 
singular,  if  we  might  rescue  our  beloved  ones  from  the 
destroyer,  for  women  have  never  been  found  wanting 
in  their  country's  hour  of  trial :  patriotic  and  devoted, 
our  American  women  have  always  been  ready  to 
stand  at  the  front  when  danger  has- threatened  or  foes 
assailed.  In  this  hour  of  our  nation's  peril  will  you 
not  join  the  white  ribbon  army,  and  march  under  the 
banner  which  has  adopted  the  brave  motto  for  'God 
and  Home  and  Native  Land?'  " 

It  was  said  by  a  wise  man  of  the  olden 
time,  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver."  All  these  were 
words  fitly  uttered.  In  no  way  could  they  of- 
fend those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  they 
make  a  strong  plea  to  earnest  womanhood.  They 
are  well  worth  wide  circulation  among  women  in  all 
circles   today. 

In  her  tract  entitled  Fort  Medical,  Mrs.  McClees 
set  forth  among  man)'  other  things  the  changed  opin- 
ions of  noted  physicians  in  recent  years  with  reference 
to  alcohol.  Dr.  Henry  Monroe  a  noted  English  phy- 
sician was  quoted  as  having  said:  "If  any  one  had  told 
me  15  years  ago  that  I  should  be  advocating  temper- 
ance principles  in  Exeter  Hall,  I  should  have  said, 
'Then  I  shall  be  an  escaped  lunatic!  If,  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  I  do  not  know  how  and  when  to  prescribe 
alcohol,  surely  I  am  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  few 
laymen,  and  especially  by  a  set  of  jaundiced,  fanatical, 
monomaniacal,  one-idead'd  tee-total   humbugs.' 

In  the  tract  entieled  Fort  Legal  it  is  said : 

"The  people  have  been  taking  care  of  these  vic- 
tims of  indulgence,  and  suffering  taxation  to  support 
them  in  poor-houses  and  insane  asylums,  in  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries and  prisons;  building  and  maintaining  char- 
itable institutions  to  shelter  the  children — poor,  ne- 
glected offspring  of  the  'victims' — bearing  the  expense 
of  arrest,  trial,  conviction  and  punishment,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  courts  of  justice,  where  the  great  ar- 
my of  victims  are  made  amenable  to  the  violated  laws 
of  the  land,  all  directly  traceable  to  the  results  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  They  have  accepted  the  statement  of 
Sir  Charles  Buxton,  the  famous  English  brewer,  that 
the  land,  in  consequence  of  this  unholy  traffic,  has  a 
curse  resting  upon  it  more  deadly  than  war,  pesti- 
lence and  famine  combined. 

"This  sentiment  being  confirmed  by  the  utteran- 
ces of  many  distinguished  statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  foremost,  giving  it  his  endorsement  in  the  British 
Parliament,  they  have  declared  it  to  be  the  absolute 
and  imperative  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  kind  to  help 
in  the  suppression  of  such  an  infamous  traffic,  and  to 


substitute  for  the  laws  'regulating'  it,  legislation  more 
in  keeping  with  the  advanced  civilization  of  this  en- 
lightened age." 

In  "Fort  Ecclesiastical"  it  is  said  in  conclusion  : 

"The  Bible,  being  a  book  of  morals,  is  in  favor  of 
purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  against  indulgence  in  any 
habit  which  tends  .to  debase  or  demoralize.  This  of 
itself,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  total  abstinence. 

"Whether  there  is  in  the  Bible  any  positive  com- 
mand against  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  prohibitory  book, 
forbidding  to  every  being  every  form  of  evil,  and  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  warned  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and,  we  know,  that 
if  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue  were  received  into 
the  hearts  and  found  expression  in  the  lives  of  men, 
no  one  would  indulge  himself  in  what  is  hurtful  to 
his  neighbor,  hurtful  to  his  own  physical  and  spiritual 
well-being,  hurtful  to  the  community,  ruinous  for  this 
life  and  damning  for  the  next  life." 

In  the  special  work  in  which  she  was  long  engaged 
Mrs.  McClees  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  noble 
men  ;  and  in  her  book  she  tells  of  the  help  and  encour- 
agement they  gave  her.  She  says :  "It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  reminiscences  to  have  come  in  touch  with 
living,  breathing  men  who  have  embodied  great  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  influence,  in  their  official  capacity 
as  advocates  of  temperance,  has  given  them  unlimited 
opportunity  for  good  among  civilians  as  well  as 
throughout  military  circles."  She  mentions  as  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  and  honored  of  these 
self-conquering  heroes  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard 
who  aided. her  greatly  in  her  work  at  Washington  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  "What  else,"  she  asks,  "could  be 
expected  from  a  man,  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  turned  his  wine-glass  upside  down  at 
social  entertainments?" 

Once  in  company  with  another  worker  she  called 
on  General  Phil  Sheridan  at  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington. Concerning  this  visit  she  says:  "I  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  find  him 
at  home  with  no  other  guests  to  interrupt  our  conver- 
sation. We  found  him  exceedingly  affable,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  petition  to  exclude 
saloons.  The  famous  warrior  who  had  been  so  quietly 
seated,  chatting  small  talk  with  two  ladies,  sprang  to 
his  feet  as  the  question  was  asked,  arid  immediately 
began  to  pace  the  floor  rapidly  back  and  forfh ;  then, 
pausing,  he  stood  in  front  of  me,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
with  the  fire  that  was  in  them  when  he  galloped  in 
front  of  his  retreating  cavalry,  making  them  turn  and 
face  the  foe.  'What  did  you  say,  madam?  Take  the 
saloon  away  from  the  soldiers  one  mile !  Make  it  ten ! 
Make  it  ten!' 

"Then  cooling  his  emotion,  he  said:  'Any  soldier 
would  walk  a  mile  for  a  drink !'  " 

In  taking  leave  of  this  battlefield  and  temperance 
hero  Mrs.  McClees  said :  "Haii  to  this  Chief!  Brave 
little  Phil  Sheridan!" 

Glad  are  we  that  it  has  been  given  to  California 
to  have  this  elect  lady  as  a  resident  for  several  years ! 
With  her  in  her  national  hymn  we  say: 
"God  bless  the  nation  grand: 
Whose  fathers  wisely  planned 
Themselves  to  free. 
Now  let  Columbia  pray 

For  freedom's  noblest  sway. 
O'er  self  the  mastery, 
Nor  slaves  to  be. 
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"God  bless  the  people  pure ; 
The  voters  who  secure 
Our   righteous   laws ; 
Men  who  will  take  no  bribe, 
Nor  even  turn  aside, 
Tempted  by  pelf  and  pride 
From    noble   aims. 

"God  bless  our  statesmen  brave, 
Who  would  our  country  save 
By  love  of  right ; 
Whose  hate  of  sin  and  wrong. 
Exalts  above  the  earth-born  song 
That  'might  is  right.'  " 


A  GREAT  MISSIONARY  ADDRESS. 
The  Centennial  of  the  Haystack  Prayer  Meeting. 

[The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  celebrated  recently  at  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
haystack  prayer  meeting  near  Williams  College,  out 
of  which  sprang  the  foreign  missionary  work  which 
has  been  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
annual  sermon  was  given  by  President  Gates  of  Po- 
mona College,  situated  at  Claremont,  California.  His 
text  was,  "The  love  of  Christ  Constraineth  Us."  It 
was  a  ringing  appeal  for  a  forward  movement.  We 
give  here  a  part  of  the  sermon — beginning  about  the 
middle  of  it  and  continuing  to  the  end. — Ed.] 

The  spirit  of  this  meeting  is :  courage,  forward.  But 
let  it  be  that  deep  courage  not  afraid  to  face  the  facts, 
not  deceived  by  the  glare  of  a  temporary  success ;  not 
afraid  to  recognize  the  danger  of  reaction,  that  may 
take  the  insidious  shape  of  wicked  contentment  in 
any  past  far  or  near.  With  all  that  ministers  to  our 
cheer  this  day  let  us  know  that  the  coming  days  and 
years  will  demand  of  us  utter  seriousness,  a  devotion 
of  spirit  and  consecration  to  work  such  as  we  have 
not  yet  known,  if  God's  will  is  to  be  done  in  us  and 
through  us  in  this  work.  Dare  we  forget  these  latter 
years  of  emptiness  of  missionary  treasuries?  It  is 
God's  blessing  of  success  that  the  work  pushes  us 
and  pleads  for  help  with  strong  crying  that  ought  to 
break  harder  hearts  than  even  ours.  The  sorry  fact 
is  that  there  are  hundreds  of  our  churches  and  thou- 
sands of  our  people  that  know  little  and  care  less  for 
the  world  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  doing  of  any 
work  that  is  worth  while  costs  in  effort  and  sacrifice. 
Nevertheless  these  Herculean  labors  necessary  to 
gather  money  are  not  our  glory  but  our  shame. 

Are  we  conscious  of  our  dishonor  that  the  mission- 
ary forces  are  bidden  year  by  year  to  cease  to  ad- 
vance; bidden  to  do  less  than  stand  still,  even  to  re- 
trench and  retreat  and  give  up  well  begun  enterpris- 
es, cut  off  prospering  out-stations,  sacrificing  the  work 
of  years?  Were  it  not  inexpressibly  sad,  it  would  be 
no  less  than  fearfully  ridiculous.  For  a  hundred  years 
prayers  for  the  success  on  mission  fields  have  been 
made  in  countless  numbers.  Now  must  the  prayer 
be:  "Lord,  please,  not  so  much  success.  We  didn't 
realy  mean  it.  We  are  poor  and  cannot  pay  the  bills. 
Rebuke  the  zeal  of  those  dreadfully  successful  mis- 
sionaries lest  we  be  forced  to  give  until  we  starve," 
— that  too  in  days  of  material  prosperity  never  before 
known  in  this  nation ;  in  days  when  in  ten  years  Con- 
gregationalists  of  America  have  increased  their  wealth 
by  two  hundred  and  forty -million  dollars,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  off  ten  per  cent  of  their  church  contri- 
butions. 


What  does  it  mean,  this  anomaly,  discrepancy, 
this  maladjustment  between  prayer  and  act,  between 
opportunity  and  achievement,  between  the  open  door 
and  the  failure  to  enter  in,  this  sending  out  an  army 
and  withholding  its  supplies,  this  breach  of  contract 
with  those  at  front,  this  failure  to  honor  victories  as 
they  deserve  honor  in  the  forward  movement  to  great- 
er victories?  What  does  it  mean?  Why  not  tell  the 
truth?  A  sermon  should  dare  to  tell  it;  should  not 
dare  not  to  tell  it. 

Well,  then,  here  it  is  in  all  its  stark  honesty:  We 
American  Christians  do  not  believe  in  Christian  mis- 
sions. That  is,  we  do  not  believe  in  Christ.  That  is, 
we  would  patronize  God,  instead  of  worshiping  him' 
and  serving  him,  as  children  of  the  Kingdom,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Kingdom  and  in  the  Redemption  of  this 
world.  We  believe  in  automobiles  a  hundred  times 
more  than  we  believe  in  missions. 

If  Jesus  should  appear  in  one  of  our  churches, 
some  member  of  that  church  would  patronize  him 
by  offering  (that  is  the  word)  to  take  him  for  a  spin 
Sunday  afternoon  in  his  new  fifty  horse-power  ma- 
chine, a  man  who  had  perhaps  put  one  ringing  dollar 
on  the  plate  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  machine  is 
well  enough  in  its  place.  It  is  only  here  a  typical  il- 
lustrative answer  to  the  question  whether  we  believe 
in  missions.  Christianity  is  missions;  we  make  it  one 
of  our  conveniences.  The  cross  is  a  dainty  ornament 
at  vest  or  throat;  if  it  could  once  more,  as  it  was,  be 
a  word  unfit  to  be  spoken  in  polite  society,  it  might 
again  have  power, — power  to  save  us  from  our  poor 
pretenses  of  faith. 

The  great  Christian  world  needs  rebuke,  not  wheedl- 
ing; needs  to  feel  shame  to  look  Jesus  in  the  face, 
while  His  work  stands  calling  to  ears  that  will  not 
hear.  The  pity  of  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  dishonor 
of  it !  Let  us  not  creep  behind  pretense  of  weakness ; 
let  us  confess  our  sin.  Well  has  it  been  said :  "The 
greatest  peril  of  Christianity  is  not  in  criticism, 
whether  it  be  biblical  or  theological,  but  in  the  failure 
of  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  to  live  the  life  of 
love  and  unselfish  devotion  which  he  taught  and  il- 
lustrated." 

One  other  rebuke  from  modern  missions  as  com- 
pared with  former  times  is  this  :  the  adding  years  have 
heaped  up  the  business  obligation.  That  is,  those 
missionary  men  and  women  have  gone  out  at  the  ap- 
peal of  our  churches  into  this  life  work.  They  have 
permanently  forsaken  all  making  their  greatest  gift, 
their  lives.  To  the  support  of  their  work  our  churches 
are  pledged  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  organized 
society  knows.  Just  suppose  that  it  is  not  so.  Then 
all  gifts  may  cease,  the  missionary  rooms  at  home 
close,  all  missionary  enterprises  be  called  off,  the 
missionaries  come  home. 

What  a  nightmare.  What  a  horror  of  impossibili- 
ty. Well,  it  would  seem  to  be,  either — or,  if  it  be  the 
Lord's  business,  it  ought  to  be  pushed  or  dropped,  not 
dawdled  with.  "Lord  bless  our  feeble  efforts"  is  a 
poor  prayer  for  self-respecting  folk  to  put  up.  The 
old  time  biblical  answer  to  that  cowardly  and  shame- 
ful attitude  might  be,  nay  is:  "Son  of  Man,  stand  up 
on  your  feet  and  I  will  speak  to  you." 

Different  davs  must  come,  for  God  is  not  sleeping 
nor  has  He  given  up  His  Son's  gospel  to  failure.  When 
those  other  days  do  come  into  our  superficial  Chris- 
tian civilization  they  will  come  with  the  whelming 
of  a  mighty  nassion.  Passion,  that  is  the  word,— 
that  is  the  word  of  this  hour,  by  which  may  the  hour 
be  remembered. 
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Our  third  and  last  consideration  is : 
"The  Passion  of  The  Cross" 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  great  word 
"Passion"  has  a  double  meaning.  Its  ordinary  use 
among  Christians  is  to  refer  to  the  passive  suffering 
of  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  That  has  touched  the  heart  of 
mankind.  The  pathos  of  Calvary  has  redemptive  pow- 
er so  long  as  human  history  shall  be.  That  proof  of 
God's  love  even  for  those  who  have  scorned  and  hated 
Him,  this  human  race  can  never  forget.  It  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  preacher's  gospel. 

But  passion  has  another  meaning, — suffering  still, 
but  suffering  because  of  the  drive  from  within  of  a 
mightv  desire. 

It  is  that  meaning  which  has  more  and  more  to 
realize  itself  in  Christian  thought. 

The  fact  is  the  ongoing  of  the  universe  is  by  im- 
pulse from  within  more  than  by  compulsion  from 
without.  In  human  life  all  sorts  of  passions  in  all 
grades  of  love  and  hate  drive  the  affairs  of  men  at  a 
stiff  pace.  But  there  is  one  passion  to  the  indulgence 
of  which  one  may  give  himself  up  with  absolute  aban- 
don of  surrender  and  all  will  be  of  safety  unto  salva- 
tion,— the  passion  to  minister  to  any  need.  That  was 
God's  love  revealed  on  the  cross.  Would  we  know 
how  much  God  loved  men?  Ask  Calvary.  That  is  the 
passion  we  are  bidden  to  share  and  show  to  all  men. 
.  The  real  passion  of  Christ  is  what  moved  his  whole 
life,  includin"  his  death,  namely,  the  passion  to  help 
and  save.  It  is  not  only  to  provide  a  way  of  salva- 
tion if  men  will  enter  upon  it.  It  is  to  go  out  with  the 
passion  of  an  infinite  wish  and  will  to  set  men  into 
that  way.  It  is  the  passion  to  spring  to  rescue  when 
the  cry  of  "Help"  is  heard !  We  humans  know  some- 
thing of  the  leap  of  the  heart  and  body,  in  response 
to  that  ringing  call :  what  must  be  the  passion  of  one 
like  Jesus,  over  against  the  world's  cry  of  need,  and 
the  call  of  the  far  deeper  unuttered  or  even  unfelt 
need!  That  passion  was  back  of  Paul's  word:  "The 
love  of  Christ  has  gripped  me,"  "till  it  is  no  longer  I, 
but  Christ  in  me." 

It  is  that  phase  of  the  passion  of  the  Cross  that  is 
the  actual  cause  of  our  assembling  at  this  place  this 
day.  The  young  men  whom  we  remember  were  on 
fire  with  that  same  divine  passion  to  help  and  to  save. 
It  is  the  passion  for  souls,  only  amplified  into  some- 
thing more  nearb-  aoproaching  the  divine  ideal  fdr 
all  human  life.  For  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  in  Bible 
usage  is  not  heaven  nor  in  heaven.  "The  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men."  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  on 
this  prosaic  earth.  God  is  here  or  nowhere.  Our  work 
is  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  here  in  human 
life  and  human  organizations. 

When  we  can  once  see  it,  the  right  soul  is  set  on 
fire  with  the  passion  of  it.  Do  we  think  we  shall  go 
on  playing  at  missions,  giving  our  dimes  or  quarters, 
or  the  mere  overflow  of  our  possessions,  whether  we 
be  rich  or  poor ;  or  giving  the  little  remainders  of  our 
thought  and  interest  and  plannings  and  purpopes — 
when  once  the  Passion  of  Jesus  gets  its  grip  on  God's 
people?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  shall  reach  our 
second  hundred  years'  end  without  having  come  to 
some  fuller  exemplification  of  what  the  passion  of 
Jesus  may  do  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  now  languid- 
ly bear  his  name.  Would  that  there  might  go  out 
from  this  meeting,  some  beginning  of  that  passion. 
It  would  most  mightily  change  the  spirit  of  our 
churches  in  all  their  life.  "I  gave,  I  gave  my  life  for 
thee;  what  hast  thou  given  for  me?" 

Do  we  imagine  that  the're  is  no  more  call  for  great 


feelings  and  great  deeds?  Arc  the  heroic  days  all 
gone?  Is  there  for  us  and  our  children  only  smiling 
contentment  at  best  mildly  recognizant  of  great  deeds 
of  other  years?  Have  we  nothing  on  which  to  pour 
out  the  wealth  of  our  best  enthusiasms,  but  patron- 
izingly admiring  the  great  souls  of  the  past,  their 
great  passions  and  great  sacrifices  and  great  patien- 
ces and  great  works,  as  we  read  them  in  story  and 
verse?  Ask  Livingstone,  dying  on  his  knees  by  his 
cot  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  after  thirty  years 
of  his  own  life  given,  commending  that  continent  to 
God  and  us, — if  there  is  no  more  call  of  God  to  man. 
Ask  Mackay,  the  Church  of  England  martyr — mis- 
sionary of  Uganda,  glad  to  live  for  and  be  counted 
worthy  to  die  for  the  far  worse  than  brute  savages  of 
Africa.  Ask  young  Thurston  coming  home  to  die, 
but  falling  asleep  in  my  California  home  before  he 
could  reach  his  own  in  Massachusetts,  glad  to  have 
begun  to  give  his  life  for  China. 

And  Pitkin,  dying  under  Boxer  weapons  for  the 
Chinese  in  the  spirit  in  which  Jesus  died  for  all  men. 
get  that  pathetic  word  of  the  son  of  Abner  Kingman, 
name  long  and  still  honored  in  the  history  of  this 
Board, — the  son  himself  having  given  up  the  health 
of  a  strong  man  in  that  North  China  field?  This  was 
his  word  of  wonder,  as  he  referred  to  Pitkin  and  the 
rest: 

"Tell  me,  honestly,  could  they  or  we  have  believed 
that  five  years  later  the  church  of  Christ  at  home 
would  not  have  advanced  one  step,  but  would  even  be 
letting  slip  the  very  precious  fruits  of  their  brief  work, 
and  pleading  poverty  as  a  reason  for  leaving  half  de- 
serted the  fields  that  had  been  their  home?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  their  devoted  sacrifice  would  stand 
out  so  strangely  against  the  background  of  cool  indif- 
ference? Yet  this  has  come  to  pass!  It  is  for  us  to 
end  the  reproach  and  pity  of  it,  and  to  follow  them 
and  our  Lord  in  a  spirit  of  like  devotion  to  the  peo- 
ple they  loved. 

"These  broken  bodies  of  our  friends  lie  today  un- 
der the  gray  walls  of  Paoting-fu,  and  in  far  off  Shan- 
si.  *  *We  cast  them  there.  *  *  *  We  cannot  fail  to 
follow  them  in  a  like  devotion,  except  at  a  sacrifice 
of  honor."  That  rebuke  may  meet  its  answer  some 
great  day,  when  the  Love  of  Christ  shall  lay  grip  on 
the  souls  of  the  church  people  of  our  land. 

That  Christlike  passion  of  Pitkin's  for  China  may 
yet  do  its  legitimate  work.  I  have  the  memory  of  two 
days  at  his  college  down  by  New  Haven  bay.  One  is 
of  the  great  football  game  of  the  year  with  its  forty 
thousand  spectators,  its  passion  of  nervous  energy 
of  all  the  throng,  for  what?  A  mere  game  of  not  a 
fig's  consequence  as  to  which  should  win.  The  other 
memory,  is  of  the  next  day,  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon, 
walking  down  the  stairway  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion building  at  Yale,  coming  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  fine  portrait  of  Horace  Pitkin,  with  its  in- 
scription of  eloquent  simplicity. 

The  portrait  with  its  story,  the  look  straight  from 
its  eyes  into  eyes  of  every  man  of  Yale  who  walks 
down  those  stairs,  the  lips  almost  speaking  the  call 
of  that  inscription,  this  may  some  divine  day  rouse 
in  Yale  men  and  the  college  men  of  America  a  pas- 
sion, not  for  a  game  of  passing  interest,  but  for  a  life's 
work  and  life's  gift  to  the  greatest  cause  in  all  the 
world,  Christian  missions.  Why  not?  Are  we  so 
faithless  to  deem  it  impossible?    God  forbid  it. 

Men  like  these  must  not  fail  in  their  vision  of  the 
future,  namely,  that  other  men  w  11  carry  on  their 
work.  In  a  right  universe  there  can  be  at  last  no  such 
outcome  of  despair.    Our  faith  rejects  any  such  finali- 
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ty.    That  would  be  to  believe  in  death  and  not  in  ilfc. 

And  not  only  these  men,  but  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands just  as  devoted  who  have  lived  whole  long  life 
times  of  the  noblest  work  man  may  know,  men  and 
women  of  whose  fellowship  we  at  home  are  little  wor- 
thy. God  may  yet  find  some  way  to  call  us  out  of  our 
faithlessness  in  spirit  and  in  action. 

But  we  know  another  phrase :  The  Triumph  of 
the  cross.  The  movements  of  God  in  History  are  like 
the  slow  uplift  of  the  mountains  and  continents  out 
of  the  sea,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  a  century.  Though 
our  patience  be  sorely  taxed  our  faith  knows  no  ulti- 
mate discouragement.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross ; 
that  is  our  faith.  But  the  Thiumph  of  the  Cross  has 
always  been  and  will  always  be  by  the  way  of  the 
Passion  of  the  Cross.  "Jesus  *  *  humbled  himself  *  * 
to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  high- 
ly exalted  Him."  Not  by  the  cross  emblazoned  on 
banners  of  crusading  armies  of  devastation,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  cross  in  the  lives  of  those  who  bear 
his  name :  the  Spirit  of  the  cross  in  the  conduct  to- 
ward other  peoples  of  those  nations  that  call  them- 
selves Christian. 

Is  this  vision  vanity — this  dream  that  a  church 
shall  yet  be  upon  the  earth,  that  shall  know  the  Pas- 
sion of  the  Cross?  Shall  Jesus  never  see  of  the  "tra- 
vail of  His  soul"  and  begin  to  "be  satisfied?"  Is 
Gethsemane  clean  forgot?  Amidst  the  din  and  show 
and  pride  and  anxieties  of  our  human  life,  God  give 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  fire  of  the  Passion  of  the 
Cross !  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  vision  this 
American  Board  began  its  life.  Under  some  measure 
of  the  same  inspiration  its  members  home  and  abroad, 
live  and  work  still.  Under  the  holier  inspiration  of 
the  good  success  of  a  hundred  years  of  blessing ;  with 
the  broader  and  truer  conception  of  the  great  -work, 
we  go  forward  to  a  new  century  of  endeavor.  The 
call  is  never:  "Back  to  Christ,"  but  always:  "Forward 
with  Christ."  May  this  new  century  of  missions  in  all 
churches  know  a  sharing  of  the  Passion  of  the  Cross 
that  the  future  may  heed  the  rebukes  of  the  past,  re- 
deem its  pledges  and  fulfill  its  promise. 
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A  LIFE  HEROIC. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must ; 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 

That  God  is  God;  that  somehow,  true  and  just 

His  plans  work  out  for  mortals ;  not  a  tear 

Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds  dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp ;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 

Than  living  in  dishonor;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man ;  but  does  his  best, 

Nor  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot; 

But,  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 

To  every  toiler ;  he  alone  is  great, 

Who  by  a  life  heroic  concpiers  fate. 

— Sarah   Bolton. 


of  things  that  threaten  his  future,  but  he  goes  home 
with  a  bright  face  and  gives  his  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  happy  household,,  whom  he  tries  as  well  as 
he  can  to  keep  from  anxiety.  For  the  vast  majority 
the  task  of  supporting  a  home  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  in  these  davs  of  shock  and  swift  change. 
All  honor  to  the  faithful  company  who  take  up  their 
tasks  manfully! — British  Weekly. 


WOMAN  AT  HOME. 

Thank  God,  O  woman !  for  the  quietude  of  your 
home,  and  that  you  are  queen  in  it.  Men  come  at 
eventide  to  the  home :  but  all  day  long  you  are  there, 
beautifying  it,  sanctifying  it,  adorning  it,  blessing  it. 
Better  be  there  than  wear  Victoria's  coronet.  Better 
be  there  than  carry  the  purse  of  a  princess.  It  may 
be  a  very  humble  home.  There  may  be  no  carpet  on 
the  floor.  There  may  be  no  pictures  on  the  wall.  There 
may  be  no  silks  in  the  wardrobe ;  but,  by  your  faith 
in  God,  and  your  cheerful  demeanor,  you  may  gar- 
nish that  place  with  more  splendor  than  the  uphol- 
sterer's hand  ever  kindled. — T.  DeWtt  Talmage. 


MENDING  THE  BREAK. 

"A  broken  friendship,  like  china,  may  be  repaired, 
but  the  break  will  'always  show,"  some  one  says  with 
a  good  bit  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

Friendship  is  a  precious  thing — too  priceless  a 
treasure  to  be  carelessly  broken  or  lightly  thrown 
away.  A  true  friend  is  a  very  anchor  of  comfort  and 
strength  and  courage.  One  may  be  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  suffer  injustice  and  misunderstanding  and  many 
other  cruel  things ;  but  the  heart  will  turn  to  a  strong, 
true  friend  and  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  this 
one  at  least  understands  and  appreciates  and  sym- 
pathizes. 

If  you  have  even  one  such  a  friend,  do  all  in  your 
power  to  keep  the  friendship  unbroken.  Let  no  cloud 
of  slight  or  suspicion  mar  your  happiness  in  each  other. 
Avoid  the  break — for  when  it  does  come  it  cannot 
easily  be  mended  so  that  it  will  be  just  as  it  was  be- 
fore between  you. 

The  cause  of  a  break  in  a  friendship  may  be 
smoothed  away  and  forgiven  and  renewed  pledges  of 
friendship  made  and  kept  well.  But  whenever  a  jar- 
ring note  creeps  in — a  little  discord  that  would  have 
passed  over  lightly  before  the  break — the  thought  will 
come  in  spite  of  all : 

"I  cannot  trust  this  one  as  I  did  once.  He  has  been 
cruel  and  unjust  and  hard  to  me  that  one  time.  We 
are  friends  again  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  just  as  it  was 
before." 


HONOR  TO  THE  BREADWINNER. 

Who  is  the  pillar  of  the  home?  For  the  most  part 
the  breadwinner.  And  my  heart  warms  to  him.  He 
toils  through  the  day,  silently  enduring  many  disap- 
pointments and  perhaps  many  rebuffs.     He  is  aware 


HIGH  IDEALS. 

The  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  said  in  a  recent 
address : 

If  I  could  look  into  your  hearts  and  see  what 
ideals  you  have  there,  I  could  measure  with  some  ex- 
actness your  future,  with  its  happiness  or  its  woe.  The 
ideal  controls  the  life,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  present  the  young  man  is  an  ideal. 

I  speak  as  a  parent  to  parents  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  most  important  thing  that  we  parents  have  to  do 
is  to  give  to  our  children  a  conception  of  life  that  is 
a  worthy  one  and  that  will  control  their  destiny.     I 
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believe  that  no  ideal  is  high  enough  for  a  great  life, 
a  good  life,  a  successful  life,  that  is  not  high  enough 
to  be  seen  from  both  sides  of  the  river  that 
divides  time  and  eternity.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
a  Christian  church  from  the  time  1  was  fourteen.  1 
passed  through  my  period  of  skepticism  as  a  sell  ^ol- 
boy,  and  I  was  planted  upon  solid  rock  by  the  time  I 
reached  manhood,  and  as  I  have  grown  older  my 
views  on  the  subject  have  deepened,  but  I  say  to  you 
this  trip  around  the  world  has  much  increased  not 
only  my  devotion  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  life,  but 
my  appreciation  of  its  priceless  value.  We  are  doing 
more  for  the  world  when  we  give  them  a  conception 
of  life  in  harmony  with  our  religion  than  we  are  in 
any  other  way. 


crat  who  holds  sway  over  everyone  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. — Dr.  Marianna  Wheeler  in  Harper's 
Bazar. 


FORMING  THE  BABY'S  CHARACTER. 

One  would  hardy  expect  to  find  marked  traits  of 
character  in  a  very  young  infant ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  there,  and  show  themselves  very  strongly,  often 
when  the  infant  is-  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
old.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to  commence  your  train- 
ing. Begin  the  molding  process  right  now-.  It  is  for 
you  to  make  the  child  what  you  will,  and  if  begun 
now  the  task  will  not  be  a  difficult  one.  I  have  often 
seen  the  most  stubborn  and  even  vicious  children  in 
a  marvelously  short  time  succumb  completely  to  good 
influence,  becoming  sunny-tempered,  obedient,  and 
lovable. 

Infants  are  helpless,  consequently  they  require  our 
care,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  that  this  should  be  our 
intelligent  best.  Do  not  depend  on  guessing  in  this 
important  matter;  it  is  not  safe.  Children  require 
love,  sympathy,  companionship,  and  amusement  just 
as  much  as  the  adult,  probably  more ;  but  remember 
that  a  surfeit  of  good  things  has  the  same  effect  upon 
the  young  as  it  does  upon  an  older  person.  It  seems 
rather  ridiculous,  does  it  not,  to  think  of  a  child,  and 
a  very  young  one  at  that,  becoming  blase — tired  of 
the  good  things  offered?  But  it  is  true.  .We  do  not 
have  to  look  very  far  to  see  children,  even  infants, 
turn  away  their  heads  with  a  shriek  of  disappproba- 
tion  when  well  meant,  but  constant  demonstrations 
of  affection  are  thrust  upon  them.  This  open  rebel- 
lion goes  to  show  how  distasteful  it  is  to  the  child. 
Occasionally  children  of  not  over-robust  constitutions 
become  so  wearied  and  weak  with  handling,  hugging, 
and  kissing  that  like  a  sensitive  plant  they  wilt,  and 
with  pathetic  patience  submit  to  the  inevitable  be- 
cause they  are  too  weak  to  resist. 

A  selfish,  nervous,  unhappy  child  is  invariably  the 
result  of  over-indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
and  not  infrequently  the  parent  reaps  a  bitter  reward 
in  utterly  failing  to  hold  the  respect,  love,  and  obe- 
dience which  are  due  the  parent  from  the  child.  Chil- 
dren who  are  over-indulged  lack  self-control,  and  self- 
control  taught  at  a  very  early  age  soon  ceases  to  be 
self-control.  It  becomes  a  habit  of  trust  in  the  moth- 
er— confidence  in  her  discretion,  love,  and  judgment. 
If  this  early  training  is  delayed,  almost  before  the 
mother  realizes  it  she  finds  a  wilful  and  stubborn 
child ;  then  if  she  tries  to  correct  the  faults  she  has 
nourished  she  will  realize  that  the  remolding  process 
is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the  molding  would 
have  been  in  the  beginning.  If  you  commence  to 
humor  the  child  early  in  life  by  walking,  rocking,  or 
some  other  form  of  entertainment  he  will  have  a  right 
to  expect  to  be  humored  until  he  becomes  the  auto- 
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Set  not  thy  heart  on  dying 

To  find  a  world  of  bliss, 
Lest  for  the  future  sighing 

Thou  miss  the  joys  of  this. 

But  let  thy  daily  living 

Bespeak  a  soul  within 
Which  thus  its  aim  fulfilling 

True  life  at  last  shall  win. 

— Mary  G.  Gross. 


THE   RICHEST   GAINS   OF   LIFE. 

The  richest  gains  of  life  lie  in  a  simple  and  sus- 
tained trust  in  Almighty  God.  Here  alone  do  we  find 
peace.  Learn  to  acknowledge  God  at  each  point  of 
the  path.  Look  up.  Seek  for  him  moment  by  mo- 
ment. If  you  keep  a  pure  heart,  he  will  always  be 
near.  Never  go  alone  into  any  enterprise.  Consult 
your  Heavenly  Father.  This  is  your  right:  Be  con- 
fident that  the  course  you  are  about  to  choose  has 
his  sanction.  Ask  for  daily  guidance.  Live  in  a 
realm  that  will  make  it  easy  and  natural  for  you  to 
think  of  God  and  to  consult  his  will.  Watch  your 
thoughts,  for  they  aften  lead  astray.  Be  careful  of 
your  friendships,  and  let  the  choice  of  your  vocation 
have  the  approval  and  benediction  of  the  Father.  Do 
not  rush  into  life  thoughtlessly  or  aimlessly  or  alone. 
Keep  lowly,  and  urge  your  soul  in  its  truest  medita- 
tions to  reach  out  after  God  and  his  likeness. 


THE  LITTLES  OF  LIFE.    ' 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  littles  have  their  place 
and  part  in  making  up  the  larger;  everybody  admits 
that ;  but  it  is  that,  in  a  sense,  the  littles  are  in  them- 
selves the  larger;  not  everybody  recognizes  that  as  a 
truth.  And  because  the  littles  are  the  larger,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  look  well  to  the  littles  in  our  dealings 
with  others,  and  in  our  being  and  doing  before  God. 
It  is  by  our  littles  that  we  have  power  for  good  or  for 
ill  among  our  fellows ;  it  is  by  our  littles  "that  we  are 
finally  and  fairly  judged  of  God.  It  is  by  the  little 
word  or  deed  of  loving  kindness  and  loving  sympa- 
thy that  we  make  other  hearts  glad,  and  that  we  win 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  others.  And  it  is  by  the  lit- 
tle word  of  thoughtless  or  deliberate  unkindness  or 
severity  that  we  give  pain  to  others,  and  that  we 
leave  sad  or  bitter  memories  of  our  unlovely  course 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  love  and  respect  we 
might  have  won  and  held.  It  is  often  true  that 
A  clouded  face 
Strikes  deeper  than  an  angry  blow. 

It  requires  constant  watchfulness  to  guide  our  lit- 
tles in  speech  and  conduct.  It  is  harder  to  be  al- 
ways right  in  little  things,  than  to  be  always  right  in 
great  things.  It  is  easier  to  show  littleness  in  the  do- 
ing or  the  attempting  of  great  things,  than  it  is  to 
show  greatness  in  the  doing  or  attempting  of  little 
things.     But  both  these  things  are  possible,  and  both 
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of  them  are  sure  to  be  recognized,  and  to  have  their 
potency,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  manifested. 

We  judge  our  fellows,  we  are  judged  of  others, 
and  God  judges  us  by  little  things  rather  than  by 
those  that  are  obviously  great  things 

It  is  the  unconscious,  the  instinctive,  and  the  im- 
pulsive word  and  act  of  those  whom  we  observe,  rath- 
er than  their  more  deliberate  and  formal  expression 
of  self,  by  which  we  shape  our  estimate  of  them.  And 
in  the  same  way  we  are  judged  by  the  world  about  us. 
It  is  more  important  for  us,  in  fact,  to  have  a  care  to 
our  course  in  the  minor  affairs  of  every-day  life  than 
in  the  great  matters  and  on  the  chief  occasions,  when 
everybody  knows  that  we  are  on  our  euard  and  at 
our  best. — Ex. 


f  umtg  fwpb. 


.HOW    SOME    OF    LONGFELLOW'S    BEST-. 
KNOWN    POEMS    WERE    WRITTEN. 

I  once  wrote  to  the  poet  Longfellow,  asking  him 
to  give  me  some  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  "The  Bridge"  ("I  stood  on  the  bridge 
at  midnight"),  a  poem  which  an  eminent  English 
critic  has -called  the  most  sympathetic  in  this  lan- 
guage." I  received  in  return  a  cordial  note  from  the 
poet,  in  which  he  said:  "If  you  will  come  over  and 
pass  an  evening  with  me,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
tell  you  the  history  of  the  poem,  and  also  of  any  of 
my  poems  that  may  interest  you." 

A  few  evenings  later  found  me  at  the  poet's  door 
at  his  Cambridge  home.  He  was  then  verging  on 
seventy  years,  in  the  fullness  of  his  experience  and 
the  ripeness  of  his  fame.  I  paused  at  the  door  before 
ringing  the  bell.  I  rang,  and  was  shown  into  a  long, 
hall-like  room,  dimly  lighted,  in  which  were  a  broad 
table,  antique  furniture,  and  a  tall  colonial  clock.  The 
poet  was  there  alone.  He  rose  to  meet  me,  and  form- 
ed a  striking  and  statuesque  figure,  with  his  kindly 
smile  and  long  white  hair  and  beard. 

"And  so  you  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  first  inspiration  of  some  of  my  poems — what  led 
me  to  write  them?"  he  said,  when  we  were  seated. 
"Well,  you  are  very,  very  kind. 

Psalm  of  Life 

"I  will  tell  you  first  how  I  came  .to  write  the 
'Psalm  of  Life.'  I  was  a  young  man  then.  I  recall 
the  time.  It  was  a  bright  day  and  the  trees  were 
blooming,  and  I  felt  an  impulse  to  write  out  my  aim 
and  purpose  in  the  world.  I  wrote  it  for  myself;  I  did 
not  intend  it  for  publication.  Some  months  after- 
wards I  was  asked  for  a  poem  by  a  popular  maga- 
zine. I  recalled  my  'Psalm  of  Life.'  I  copied  it  and 
sent  it  to  the  periodical.  It  saw  the  light,  took  wings, 
and  flew  over  the  world.  There  you  may  see  it  writ- 
ten on  a  Japanese  screen !"  He  pointed  to  a  high, 
richly  ornamented  screen  which  stood  before  a  great 
fire  place.  He  added  an  anecdote  which  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  a  true  picture  of  his  soul :  "When  I 
was  in  England  I  was  honored  by  receiving  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Queen.  As  I  was  leaving  the  palace 
yard  my  carriage  was  hindered  by  the  crowd  of  ve- 
hicles. There  came  to  the  door  of  the  coach  a  noble- 
looking  English  workingman.  'Are  you  Professor 
Longfellow?'  he  said.     I  bowed.     'May  I  ask  if  you 


wrote  the  "Psalm  of  Life"?'  I  answered  that  I  did. 
'Would  you  be  willing,  sir,  to  take  a  workingman  by 
the  hand?'  I  extended  my  hand  to  him,  he  clasped  it, 
and  never  in  my  life  have  I  received  a  compliment 
which  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction. 
Excelsior 

"I  wrote  'Excelsior',"  he  continued,  "after  receiv- 
ing a  letter  full  of  lofty  sentiments  from  Charles  Sum- 
ner, at  Washington.  In  one  of  the  sentences  occurred 
the  word  'Excelsior.'  As  I  dropped  the  letter  that 
word  again  caught  my  eye.  I  turned  over  the  letter 
and  wrote  my  poem.  I  wrote  the  'Wreck  of  Hesper- 
us' because,  after  reading  an  account  of  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  in  an  autumn 
storm,  I  met  the  words,  'Norman's  woe.'  I  retired  for 
the  night  after  reading  the  report  of  the  disaster,  but 
the  scene  haunted  me.  I  arose  to  write,  and  the  poem 
came  to  me  in  whole  stanzas. 

"My  poem  entitled  'The  Bridge',"  he  said  in  effect, 
"was  written  in  sorrow,  which  made  me  feel  for  the 
lonliness  of  others.  I  was  a  widower  at  the  time  and 
used  sometimes  to  go  over  the  bridge  to  Boston  even- 
ings to  meet  friends,  and  to  return  near  midnight  by 
the  same  way.  The  way  was  silent,  save  here  and 
there  a  belated  footstep.  The  sea  rose  and  fell  among 
the  wooden  piers,  and  there  was  a  great  furnace  on 
the  Brighton  hills  whose  red  light  was  reflected  by 
the  waves.  It  was  on  such  a  late,  solitary  walk  that 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  came  upon  me.  The  bridge  has 
greatly  altered,  but  the  place  of  it  is  the  same. — Heze- 
kiah  Butterworth. 


SOME  BOYS'  MISTAKES. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  think  that  a  dashing, 
swaggering  manner  will  commend  him  to  others.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  quiet,  modest  boy  is  much  more  in 
demand  than  the  boy  of  the  swaggering  type.  More 
than  one  boy  has  lessened  his  chances  of  success  in 
life  by  acquiring  in  boyhood  a  pert,  smart,  dashing 
manner,  particularly  offensive  to  men  of  real  intelli- 
gence and  refinement.  Modesty  is  an  admirable  trait 
in  a  man  as  in  a  woman,  and  the  wise  boy  will  find 
it  to  his  distinct  advantage  to  be  quiet  and  modest  in 
manner. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  put  too  high  an  esti- 
mate on  his  own  wisdom.  He  will  find  it  to  be  to  his 
advantage  to  rely  on  the  far  greater  wisdom  of  those 
much  older  than  himself.  And  he  will  find  it  still  more 
to  his  advantage  to  rely  on  God's  Word  for  direction 
in  all  the  important  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  feel  at  any  time  in  all 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be 
respectful  and  deferential  to  his  father  and  mother. 
The  noblest  men  in  the  world  have  felt  this  to  be  their 
duty,  when  boyhood  days  were  far  behind  them.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  when  a  boy  begins  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
respect to  his  parents. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  better  or  safer  place  for  him  than  his  own  home 
after  nightfall.  The  boy  who  forms  the  habit  of  run- 
ning the  streets  at  night  is  sure  to  fall  in  with  evil 
companions,  for  the  better  class  of  boys  will  be  in 
their  homes  at  night.  Records  of  crime  prove  that 
many  a  boy  has  begun  a  criminal  career  by  strolling 
the  streets  at  night.  There  is  no  better  place  for 
young  people  than  the  "sweet,  safe  corner  of  the 
household  fire." — St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  WHITE  ANTS. 

Some  months  ago,  a  beautiful  home  in  Baltimore 
met  with  a  remarkable  and  unusual  calamity.  While 
a  man  servant  was  busying  himself  with  a  grate  fire 
in  the  library,  the  floor  suddenly  gave  way  beneatb 
his  feet.  An  investigation  showed  came  lor  serious 
alarm. 

The  wooden  joists  of  the  house  were  found  to 
have  been  eaten  through  and  through.  The  floors 
were  so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move them  bodily  and  replace  them  throughout  the 
first  floor.  Even  the  library  shelves  had  not  escaped ; 
and  many  valuable  books  were  ruined. 

All  this  devastation  was  the  work  of  insects — those 
commonly  known  as  the  white  ants.  These  ants  had 
swarmed  into  the  house  in  great  numbers,  leaving 
traces  of  their  path  up  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
building,  unnoticed  before,  but  plainly  discoverable 
after  the  investigation.  Great  walnut  beams  had  been 
honeycombed  as  with  gimlet  holes;  and  the  entire 
house  would  soon  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  a 
collapse. 

Every  now  and  then  the  newspapers  teem  with 
the  details  of  a  great  man's  downfall.  Prominent  in 
public  affairs,  trusted  by  friends  and  acquaintances, 
apparently  strong  and  sturdy  in  character,  reliable  un- 
der any  and  all  conditions,  he  has  suddenly  proved 
false  to  his  trust,  falls  from  his  high  estate,  and  flees 
to  evade  punishment  and  disgrace,  which  falls  heavily 
on  those  nearest  him. 

But  investigation  proves  that  his  downfall  was  not 
a  sudden  thing.  The  influences  of  years  had  been  at 
work.  Little  dishonesties  in  school  life  are  followed 
later  by  small  discrepancies  in  accounts;  trifling  bor- 
rowings from  public  funds,  to  be  soon  replaced ;  in- 
significant deceits ;  little  irregularities  here  and  there, 
till  the  man  himself  is  astonished  to  find  his  character 
so  honeycombed  with  acts  of  dishonesty  that  ruin  is 
all  but  inevitable.  Only  the  tearing  out  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  whole  foundation  could  have  saved  him  :  it 
is  often  too  late  for  that. 

A  single  ant  is  a  small  affair.  One  can  easily 
crush  and  destroy  it.  A  single  act  of  wrong-doing  re- 
pented of  can  be  erased  and  lived  down.  But,  like  the 
white  ants,  wrong  deeds  do  not  usualy  come  singly. 
Each  brings  its  hosts  of  followers ;  and  if  unperceived 
and  unrecognized,  dishonesty  will  surely  and  steadily 
undermine  character  and  destroy  the  beautiful  edifice 
which  we  should  be  building  from'day  to  day. 

Let  us  be  honorable  in  all  our  dealings  ;  faithful ; 
watchful  that  no  weakening  of  character  begin  in  our 
own  lives ;  let  us  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  first 
traces  and  crush  out  the  little  faults,  which  in  increas- 
ing numbers  may  menace  our  future ;  let  us  be  truth- 
ful in  our  work  or  play. — Alice  Miller  Weeks. 


Time  was,  and  the  youngest  of  us  remember  it — 
when  electricity  was  regarded  as  an  aristocratic  lux- 
ury. Today  it  is  a  democratic  necessity.  It  produces 
the  only  artificial  illuminant  which  possesses  the  attri- 
butes of  purity,  cleanliness,  convenience,  beauty  and 
safety;  it  provides  in  a  perfect  form  radiant  and  in- 
visible heat;  it  is  rapildy  supplanting  the  old  means 
of  traction  while  the  extensive  developments  which 
are  taking  place  in  its  application  to  factory  power 
purposes  proclaim  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  greater 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity. 


Baking  Powder 

Absolutely fure 

A  wholesome  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder.  Makes  the 
finest,  lightest,  best  flavored 
biscuit,  hot-breads,  cake  and 
pastry. 

Alum  and  alum-phosphate  pow- 
ders are  injurious.  Do  not 
use  them.      Examine  the  label. 


RO,AL     BAKINQ     POWDER     CO.,      NEW     VOIW 


A  German  army  officer  who  had  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks  found  himself  ostracized  until  the  com- 
manding general  made  an  open  exhibition  of  friend- 
ship for  him.  This  was  his  gurantee.  The  friendship 
of  a  Christian  ought  to  be  all  but  a  gurantee  of  Chris- 
tian character  in  time. 


The  sentimental  friendship  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
admirers  who  remained  on  St.  Helena  ninteen  years 
after  the  Emperor's  death,  and  then  followed  his  re- 
mains when  they  were  removed  to  Europe,  may  sug- 
gest how  tenaciously  we  should  adhere  to  our  friends 
while  they  are  alive  and  still  capable  of  being  bene- 
fitted forever. 


The  evil  influence  of  wrongly  chosen  friendship 
has  a  sad  exemplification  in  the  career  of  Robert 
Burns.  The  levity  with  which  one  spoke  of  vice 
dulled  his  conscience  and  made  him  regard  with  com- 
placence what  he  had  formerly  turned  from  in  horror. 
The  power  of  friendship  for  good  is  equally  great,  but 
virtuous  pharisaism  turns  away  from  the  opportunity. 

Sometimes  one  says  "I  forgive,  but  I  do  not  for- 
get." Is  that  the  way  God  forgives?  If  not,  it  will 
not  do  for  us.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  asked  how  he 
could  show  such  magnanimity  as  on  one  occasion  he 
did.  He  replied  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had 
learned  to  forget  injuries.  If  forgiveness  is  hard,  try 
to  forget. 


In  the  light  of  the  growing  interest  in  American 
art,  Annie  Nathan  Meyer's  record  of  "What  American 
Museums  Are  Doing  for  Native  Art"  in  the  Century 
Magazine  for  October(  makes  wide  appeal.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Bennett  Bean  supplements  his  paper  in  the  Sep- 
tember Century  on  "The  Birth  of  the  Negro"  by 
another  on  "The  Training  of  the  Negro,"  which  is 
likely  to  attract  attention  North  and  South.  "The  Dog 
Police  of  European  Cities"  is  full  of  information  and 
fresh  interest;  and  there  is  the  first  account  of  "The 
Japanese  Pilgrimage  to  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land  ' 
the  writer,  Count  Otani,  being  the  chief  of  the  Buu- 
dhist  cult  in  Japan. 
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The  Machine's  Limitations. 

"Madam," .  said  the  young  man 
who  had  called  at  the  back  door  on 
May  day,  "I  have,  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  our  new  auto 
matic  house-cleaning  machine — a 
simple  little  thing  which  does  the 
whole  work  of  house-cleaning,  leav- 
ing to  you  merely  the  general  su- 
pervision." 

"Does  it  all,  hey?'  demanded  the 
woman  of  the  house.  "Will  it  wash 
the  outside  of  the  upstairs  win- 
dows?" 

"Why,  no,  madam,  but" — 

"Will  it  take  down,  wash,  stretch 
to  dry,  iron  and  hang  up  the  parlor 
curtains?" 

"Well,  of  course — this  machine"-^- 
paint  the  kitchen,  make  my  daugh- 
ter help  with  the  dishes,  persuade 
my  husband  to  be  contented  with 
cold  dinners,  get  out  the  screen^ 
and  patch  them  up?" 

"Oh,  madam,  this  machine" — 

"Will  it  take  down  the  parlor 
stove  and  set  up  the  refrigerator, 
wash  the  winter  bedding  and  put  it 
away,  lay  down  the  furs  with  moth 
balls,  paper  the  hall  bedroom,  wash 
down  the  paper  in  the  bath-room, 
wash,  fold,  starch  and  iron  and  put 
away  the  family  clothes,  darn, 
patch  and  sew  on  buttons,  wash 
dishes,  set  three  meals  a  day  and 
pacify  the  household?" 

"No  madam,  you  have  misunder- 
stood the  limitations  of  this  ma- 
chine " 

"Limitations?"  demanded  the 
woman  of  the  house.  "I  p"uess  it  has 
limitations.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
yet  before  any  man  will  get  up  a 
machine  that  will  do  all  a  woman 
has  to  do  in  house-cleaning  ime." 

She  took  a  fresh  mouthful  of 
tacks  and  went  back  to  the  dining- 


room  carpet,  and  the  agent  faded 
sadly  away. — New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune. 


When  Woman  -Rules. — "Jim," 
said  the  editor. 

"Yes,   sir." 

"Go  up  and  interview  that  lady 
politician  who  claims  to  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  Let  her  talk  about  two 
columns  and  make  your  escape  as 
best  you  can." 


A  Slight  Omission. — Captain  (to 
soldier  in  balooning  division)  — 
Now,  then,  Gruenzug,  in  with  you 
sharp ! 

Soldier  (advancing  toward  the 
car  of  the  baloon  and  then  stops) — 
Please,  sir,  in  my  oath  of  allegiance 
I  swore  to  be  true  and  faithful  on 
land  and  water — but  there  was 
nothing  said  about  air. — Muskete. 
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"Arn't  you  afraid  that  horse  will 
run  away  with  somebody?" 

"Friend,"  said  Broncho  Bob,  "it 
ain't  nothin'  in  Crimson  Gulch  for  a 
hoss'to  run  away  with  a  man.  It's 
where  a  man  tries  to  run  away  with 
a  boss  that  there's  danger." — Wash- 
ington Post. 
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PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 

Tourist  cars  leave 
San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  for  New  Orleans 
and  the  East  over  the 

SUNSET    ROUTE 

the  comfortable  and 
interesting  way,  by  old 
missions,   through   orangr 
groves  and  cottonflelds. 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


"Yes,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gassaway 
was  saying,  "in  all  my  pulpit  utter- 
ances I  endeavor  to  choose  the  very 
plainest  subjects.  There  are  ser- 
mons in  stones,  you  know,  and — " 
"That's  so,"  interrupted  the  long- 
Jering  parishioner,  "but  they  are 
hard  to  crack." 


A  brakeman  retired  to  a  farm 
and  started  to  lead  the  simple  life. 
Having  a  piece  of  new  land  to 
break,  he  hitched  up  a  team  of 
mules,  wrapped  the  lines  around 
his  waist  in  farmer  fashion,  and 
started  to  work.  He  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance  when  he  saw  a 
stump  ahead  and  immediately  be- 
gan giving  the  railroad  "stop"  sig- 
nal with  both  hands.  The  plough 
struck  the  stump  and  the  brakeman 
went  head  first  over  the  plough. 
Picking  himself  up,  he  ran  angrily 
to  the  mules  and  roared :  "You  flop- 
eared  scoundrels,  don't  you  ever 
look  back  for  a  signal?" — Atchison 
Globe. 
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THE  WHITE  STONE  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

O  Soul  of  mine,  I  hear  a  deep  voice  speaking, 
As  cares  increasing  on  thy  swift  steps  press ; 
What  says  the  voice? — "The  only  thing  worth  seek 
ing 
Is  righteousness." 

"Soul,  in  thyself  are  hidden  compensations 
For   disappointment,   sorrow   and   distress ; 
Not  wealth,  but  sacrifice,  attains  the  stations 
To  righteousness." 

O  soul  of  mine,  the  cross  is  shining  o'er  thee,     ' 
Its  glory  lights  each  step  of  thy  duress, 
All  thy  ideals  may  change  to  life  before  thee, 
Through  righteousness. 

Pleasure?    We  part,  since  thou  art  lost  in  winning. 
Wealth?    Thou  dost  make  the  soul's  true  value  less. 
Fame?    What  art  thou  but  night's  lone  firefly's  spin 
ning 
To  righteousness? 

There  is  a  city  of  the  spheres  immortal, 
That  victories  over  self  and  sin   possess, 
And  the  White  Stone  that  opes  its  irised  portal 
Is  righteousness. 

Whither?     I  know  not — unto  life  eternal. 
My  Guide  I  know;  His  feet  I  after  press; 
Within  the  soul  are  life  and  light  supernal — 
In  righteousness ! 

— Hezekiah    Butterworth. 
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THE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL  CONTROVERSY. 

Considerable  nonsense  has  found  its  way  recently 
into  the  newspapers  hereabouts  on  the  question  of 
separate  schools  for  the  Orientals  in  San  Francisco. 
Some  of  the  papers  have  argued  that  our  treaty  with 
Japan,  which  promises  that  people  "most  favored  na- 
tion" treatment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privi- 
leges as  native  citizens  in  the  matter  of  travel  and  resi- 
dence, is  not  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  that  Cali- 
fornia can  set  aside  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  treat  the  Japanese  and  other  Orientals  as 
she  pleases,  our  treaties  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

But  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  declares :  "This  con- 
stitution and'the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
co.ntrary  notwithstanding." 

Papers  all  over  the  country  have  been  quoting  this 
provision ;  and,  like  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
have  been  saying,  "It  is  up  to  California  to  support  the 
constitution." 

Here  and  there  a  paper,  notably  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  attempted  the  weak  argument  that  ac- 
cording to  another  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authority  in  public  school  matters  is 
vested  in  the  state.  But  most  of  the  papers  that  have 
said  anything  against  the  move  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  Japan  have  childish- 
ly suggested  that  the  public  schools  be  turned  over  to 
the  Orientals,  rather  than  their  education  together 
with  our  own  children  be  permitted,  and  the  American 
children  be  educated  in  some  other  way. 

As  already  stated  in  these  columns  it  is  not 
yet  apparent  that  there  has  been  any  such  crowding 
of  Orientals  into  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  as  to 
make  desirable  or  necessary  separate  schools  for  them, 
even  if  our  laws  and  treaties  should  allow  it.  The 
statistics  which  we  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
paper  did  not  indicate  any  such  need. 

Yesterday  we  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Oakland  En- 
quirer and  supposed  at  first  glance  that  we  had  hap- 
pened on  to  some  valuable  information  on  this  ques- 
tion of  separate  schools  for  the.  Orientals.  It  was  stat- 
ed editorially  in  that  paper  that  a  certain  report  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Woman's  Civic  Club  of  Oak- 
land "ought  to  be  equally  weighty  with  that  of  Secre- 
tary Metcalf." 


And  what  was  that  report?  It  was  this  in  its  sub- 
stantial parts : 

"One  of  our  club  officers  stated  that  the  son  of  one 
of  her  relatives  on  returning  from  a  sojourn  in  the 
country  found  his  seat  in  the  Lafayette  school  occu- 
pied by  a  Japanese,  and  having  no  chance  of  getting 
another  there,  had  to  be  transferred  to  a  school  more 
remote  from  his  home.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
as  we  have  learned,  but  is  one  of  many.  We  hope  the 
Enquirer  will  persevere  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the 
general  public  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  Oriental  children  taught  in  separate  schools, 
not,  as  some  persons  seem  to  think,  for  the  sake  of 
putting  a  stigma  upon  the  Orientals,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  the  children  of  Americans." 

Oh,  the  nonsense  of  it !  We  have  known  such 
things  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Lafayette  school 
to  have  happened  frequently  in  schools  where  there 
have  been  no  Orientals  in  attendance.  That  is  no 
good  reason  for  separate  schools  for  Orientals.  It 
SUfeestS  the  need  for  more  extensive  accomodations, 
so  that  all  who  desire  to  attend  may  be  seated  and 
given  all  proper  attention  and  instruction. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  people  of  California  that 
they  take  care  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  intemperate 
and  illogical  statements  being  made  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  and  that  they  await  calmly  the  report  of 
Secretary  Metcalf.  As  stated  heretofore,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  such  a  crowding  of  Japanese  into  our  public 
schools  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  they  be  given 
separate  places  of  instruction.  That  such  conditions 
exist  anywhere  in  California  is  far  from  evident.  The 
clamor  has  been  started  by  persons  who  fail  to  realize 
that  we  owe  some  duties  to  the  children  of  the  Orien- 
tals as  well  as  to  our  own  children  ;  and  there  is  dan- 
ger that  people  who  realize  this  and  desire  to  act-  ac- 
cordingly will  be  misled. 


DISCUSSION  OF  A  CHURCH  UNION  MOVE- 
MENT. 

The  Religious  Telescope,  the  organ  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  has  given  more  space  than  any  other 
paper  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  union 
of  the  Congregationalists,  United  Brethren  and  Meth- 
odist Protestants.  A  recent  number  of  the  paper  con- 
tained an  article  by  Bishop  Mills  which  suggested  a 
plan  of  federation  instead  of  the  one  looking  toward 
organic  union  which  was  adopted  at  the  council  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  last  February.  This  plan  in  greater 
elaboration  has  been  published  in  the  United  Breth- 
ren Review,  a  monthly,  and  is  being  distributed  now 
in   tract  form. 

Bishop  Weekley,  of  the  same  church,  considers  it 
in  The  Telescope  for  October  31st,  and  objects  to  it 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Dayton  council 
committed  itself  to  an  effort  for  union,  and  in  his  opin- 
ion ought  to  work  along  the  same  line  and  toward 
that  end  at  its  next  meeting.  He  says  concerning  the 
suggestions  bv  Bishop  Mills  that  they  are  good  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  do  not  go  far  enough ;  that  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  such  as  desire  mere  federation, 
but  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  organic 
unity.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  Bishop  Mills  sent 
them  forth  simply  "as  a  contribution  to  aid  in  solving 
the  problem  of  church  union."  Bishop  Mills  has  stood 
with  Bishop  Weekley  and  the  other  bishops  from  the 
first  in  an  effort  to  lead  their  church  people  on  to  or- 
ganic unity. 
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It  mav  be  that  he  sees  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
he  had  not  seen  at  first,  and  proposes  federation  as  the 
only  thing  feasible  in  the  near  future. 

Concerning  union,  Bishop  Weekley  says :  "The 
larger  union,  so  called,  may  be  longer  coming  than 
was  counted  on  at  first,  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  United  Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestants 
should  not  get  together  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
For  this,  multitudes  are  praying." 

The  Methodist  Protestant  papers  have  not  from  the 
very  first  favored  anything  but  speedy  organic  unity, 
and  this  has  been  the  position  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

The  article  by  Bishop  Weekley  concludes  with  the 
following  paragraph  well  worth  quoting  at  a  time 
when  the  Christian  church  needs  to  use  most  wisely 
all  its  forces  if  it  is  to  do  the  work  which  God  has 
called  it  to  do : 

"On  the  question  of  union  I  occupy  the  same  po- 
sition I  did  years  ago.  I  know  not  where  else  to  stand. 
That  the  Christian  forces  about  us  must  be  reorganiz- 
ed, and  new  battle-lines  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Reason  and  religion,  experience  and  observation,  all 
point  in  that  direction.  There  can  be  no  apology  for 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  different  denominations  in  this 
country.  In  view  of  the  contention  and  heartaches 
and  alienations  which  many  of  these  represent,  it  is 
a  slander  on  the  Almighty  to  say  that  such  divisions 
exist  according  to  his  plan.  This  rending  of  the  bodv 
of  Jesus  has  occurred  mainly  in  the  last  century ;  but 
the  era  of  separations,  thank  God,  is  past.  The  present 
is  a  time  of  reconsturction.  The  fences  long  erected 
by  prejudice  will  have  to  be  removed.  They  are  being 
removed.  Mere  federation  will  not  suffice.  The  ma- 
chinery of  one  hundred  and  fifty  religious  organiza- 
tions is  too  ponderous.  So  much  time  and  streneth 
and  money  are  required  to  run  it,  that  but  little  is  left 
for  real  soul-winning.  God  will  see  to  it  in  his  own 
good  wav  and  time  that  much  of  this  machinery  is 
cut  out.  The  friction  and  consequent  waste  is  too  aw- 
ful to  endure  much  longer.  In  view  of  these  things 
should  we  not  humble  ourselves,  as  never  in  the  past, 
and  pray  for  a  willingness  to  be'  led  by  our  Lord 
wherever  he  may  choose  in  carrying  out  the  last  great 
commission  ?" 

Since  the  foregoing  was  put  in  type  we  have  learn- 
ed from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  the  United  Brethren  bishop 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the  suggestions  by  Bishop 
Mills  were  made  after  it  had  been  concluded  bv  some 
able  legal  authorities  that  there  were  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  property  interests.  The  conclusion 
at  the  Dayton  council,  after  eminent  men  in  the  law 
had  pronounced  oh  the  matter,  was  in  effect  that  there 
were  no  such  difficulties.  There  will,  in  a  few  days, 
he  further  information  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
committee  on  vested  interests  is  to  meet  in  Pittsburg 
next  week  to  consider  the  legal   aspect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  way  will  be  clear  for  the 
progress  of  the  movement  for  unity,  that  all  difficul- 
ties will  be  removed  speedily,  and  the  union  consum- 
mated in  the  near  future.  The  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  the  earth  demand,  it  seems  to  us, 
not  only  this,  but  much  more.  But  be  that  as  it  may 
be,  God  be  thanked  for  the  spirit  of  unity  which  so 
widely  characterizes  the  church  today !  As  never  be- 
fore men  and  women  everywhere  recognize  the  good 
that  is  being  done  outside  their  own  denominations, 
and   say  that  they  are   in  the   denominations   not  so 


much  because  of  their  distinctive  doctrines  or  meth- 
ods, but  because  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  in 
some  where  if  their  lives  are  to  count  well  for  the  up- 
building of  Christ's  kingdom'.  That  is  an  immense 
gain  over  a  few  decades  ago.  Truly  the  world  does 
move. 

"Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  suns." 


LET  US  PROVE  OUR  ELECTION. 

President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College  made  an 
utterance  in  an  address  not  long  ago  which  is  well 
worth   quoting: 

"If  God  were  not  pouring  into  New  England  out 
of  the  riches  of  other  countries,  New  England  would 
be  empty.  While  the  latest  foreigner  may  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  native  stock,  what  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  of  foreigners?  They 
are  forging  to  the  front,  partly  because  of  their  viril- 
ity and  ambition,  and  partly  through  the  sacrifice  of 
the  homes  to  educate  their  children.  The  rising  scale 
of  foreisrn  population  is  on  a  better  leval  than  the 
falling  scale  of  the  native  population.  If  the  old  New- 
England  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  as  it  used  to,  and 
if  the  New  England  boy  is  not  as  ambitious  as  his 
grandfather,  I  thank  God  that  he  is  sending  us  those 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  anxious  to  rise ;  and 
that  he  is  giving  this  challenge  to  the  old  stock : 
Rise  up  and  show  yourselves !  If  we  do  not  see  and 
feel  it,  it  is  to  our  shame.  We  are  not  the  elect  of 
God  unless  we  prove  our  election,  and  if  he  can  do 
better  for  the  world  through  some  other  stock  and  re- 
ligion than  through  the  native  stock  and  Protestant 
religion,  let  him  work  in  his  own  way." 

"Not  the  elect  of  God  unless  we  prove  our  elec- 
tion !"  As  the  Dutchman  says,  "That  ish  goot."  In 
church,  in  the  state:  in  the  nation,  everywhere,  it  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  remembered  and  by  which 
there  should  come  profit  to  many  a  person.  All  over 
our  land,  in  institutions  of  all  kinds,  there  is  too  much 
of  the  disposition  that  we  are  the  people,  and  that 
wisdom  will  die  with  us.  If  we  do  not  get  that  idea 
out  of  us,  as  a  nation,  in  some  less  violent  manner 
ere  long,  some  little  nation  will  arise  and  take  it  out 
of  us  as  Japan  took  it  out  of  Russia.  It  requires  no 
prophet  to  foresee  this.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
from  a  study  both  of  individual  and  national  life. 

This  nation  needs  many  of  the  people  who  are 
coming  to  us  from  other  lands ;  and  the  twentieth 
century  will  see  not  a  few  of  them  and  their  descen- 
dants at  the  front  in  the  country  's  progress. 

And  as  to  our  Christianity,  let  us  not  boast.  A 
noted  bishop  wrote  not  long  ago  from  Japan:  "It  may 
be  that  the  Orient  may  some  day  be  under  the  nec- 
essity of  sending  missionaries  to  us  to  cleanse  us  of 
mammonism  and  worldliness."  And  he  wrote  also : 
"I  know  of  many  Methodist  churches  in  foreign 
fields  composed  of  better  Methodists  than  some 
churches  in  the  homeland."  The  same  writer  says 
further :  "Two-elevenths  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Japan  are  self-supporting.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  Japan,  when  compared  with  our  country,  is  very 
poor.  With  80,000,000  of  people,  we  have  $100,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  property ;  while  Japan,  with  50,000,- 
000  people  has  only  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  proper- 
ty-" 
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We  recall  here  the  missionary  enthusiasm  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Chinese  Christians  connected  with  our  Cal- 
ifornia missions,  which  have  many  times  been  com- 
mented on  in  our  columns. 

Physically,  intellectually  and  economically  the 
Chinese  race  is  mighty.  What  they  have  been  and 
are  under  their  religions,  and  what  a  few  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  under  the  sway  of  Christianity,  fore- 
shadows to  some  extent  what  they  as  a  nation  will 
be  when  the  Christian  religion  has  had  time  to  work 
out  some  of  its  beneficent  results  among  them. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

Evangelistic  work  in  Yokohama  is  to  be  promoted 
by  $500  saved  by  Mr.  S.  Hosoda,  a  Japanese  Christian, 
from  his  earnings.  And  it  is  reported  that  he  has  be- 
gun to  save  $500  more  which  will  be  devoted  to 
work  among  his  people  in  San  Francisco. 

This  is  what  Bishop  Thoburn  says  about  the  ark 
of  God  in  the  year  1906:  "Never  since  the  time  of 
Moses  has  the  ark  of  God  been  in  less  actual  danger, 
and  never  has  the  Leader  of  Israel  been  more  mani- 
festly present  in  the  van  of  the  militant  host  than  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,   1906." 

It  is  said  that  Dwight  L.  Moody  never  made  an 
audible  prayer  that  was  more  than  three  minutes 
long.  But  the  remark  further  is:  "His  whole  life  was 
a  prayer.  Often  when  riding  along  the  road  he  would 
begin  to  pray  aloud  unconsciously.  Nearness  to  God 
was  the  secret  of  his  great  power  over  men." 

Bishop  Bashford  gave  a  lecture  recently  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  When  his  fee  was  paid  him,  he 
remarked:  "I  am  going  to  take  that  right  to  China, 
and  it  will  educate  a  hundred  Chinese  boys  for  a 
year."  That  is  a  good  kind  of  bishop  to  have  around 
— and  a  good  kind  of  Christian  too. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Catholic  priest  at  Brainard, 
Minnesota,  hearing  that  the  Methodist  minister  in 
that  town  was  to  be  sent  to  another  field,  wrote  that 
if  the  cause  for  removal  was  a  financial  one  he  would 
be  glad  to  remove  it.  We  trust  that  the  report  is 
correct.  The  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  is  a  sign 
of  promise. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  70th  birthday  of  Bishop 
McCabe  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  conducting  a  con- 
ference in  North  Dakota.  A  member  of  the  confer- 
ence was  appointed  to  extend  felicitations,  and  he 
said  in  part :  "When  I  was  a  young  man  I  heard  you 
in  southern  Minnesota.  Since  then  whenever  you 
were  announced  to  speak  within  reach,  I  was  there. 
I  have  listenend  to  you  many  times  through  the  years, 
and  never  have  heard  one  word  of  discouragement 
from  your  lips.  You  have  always  had  a  vision  of  a 
triumphant  church  and  your  utterance  has  been  a  call 
to  victory."     That  is  a  record  worth  mentioning. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Philadelphia  have 
asked  the  mayor  of  that  city  to  suppress  the  play  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  "The  Clansman,"  arranged 
from  his  novel  bearing  that  title.  They  say :  "Know- 
ing as  we  do,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  play  is  to 
create  a  bitter  antipathy  to  the  colored  people  in  or- 
der to  divest  them  ultimately  of  their  political  and 
manhood  rights,  we  feel  therefore  that  its  exhibition 
would  not  only  be  most  unChristian  and  unjust,  but 
most  menacing  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  safety  of 


the  community  as  well,  and  hence  that  it  should  be 
condemned  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  exclud- 
ed from  the  city."  Since  this  action  was  taken  the 
mayor  has  prohibited  the  play. 

In  a  valedictory  address  not  long  ago  at  Bombay, 
India,  Lord  Curzon  said :  "A  hundred  times  in  India 
I  have  said  to  myself — Oh,  that  to  every  Englishman 
in  this  country,  as  he  ends  his  work,  might  be  truth- 
fully applied  the  phrase — 'Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity !'  No  man,  I  believe,  ever 
served  India  faithfully  to  whom  that  could  not  be 
said.  All  other  triumphs  are  tinsel  and  sham.  Re- 
member that  when  the  Almighty  has  placed  your  hand 
on  the  greatest  of  his  ploughs,  to  drive  the  blade  a 
little  forNvard  in  your  time,  is  to  feel  that  somewhere 
among  these  millions  you  have  left  a  little  justice  or 
happiness."  The  London  Christian  comments :  "If 
all  British  residents  in  our  great  dependency  were  to 
live  up  to  the  Christian  standard,  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  missionary  work  in 
India  would  be  removed,  and  the  natives  would 
have  no  ground  for  their  scathing  comparisons  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  practices  of 
numbers  of  professedly   Christian   people." 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  re- 
ceives $27,250  from  the  Chinese  governmnent  for  de- 
struction of  mission  property  at  Lien-chou  last  year. 
"In  addition  to  this  payment,  the  viceroy  has  agreed, 
for  the  Chinese  government,  to  increase  the  rewards 
offered  for  the  murderers  of  the  missionaries,  to  make 
more  diligent  the  search  for  them,  and  has  also  given 
assurance  that  never  again  will  missionary  interests 
at  Lien-Chou  be  left  without  ample  protection  .  Also, 
there  is  to  be  taken  a  small  Chinese  temple,  which  has 
been  used  for  the  annual  'Ta  Tsui'  celebration,  stand- 
inng  near  the  site  of  the  destroyed  mission  hospital, 
for  conversion  into  a  schoolhouse.  On  this  building 
is  to  be  placed  conspicuously  an  edict  of  the  Chinese 
emperor,  issued  shortly  after  the  massacre,  in  which 
he  bitterly  castigates  those  inimical  to  missionaries 
and  missionary  work.  When  the  misisonaries  return, 
this  edict  is  to  be  published  broadcast  throughout  the 
province.  The  agreement  further  provides  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  will  erect  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
the  lost  missionaries,  with  an  inscription  indicating 
that  it  is  raised  by  the  Chinese  authorities  upon  the 
cave  temple,  near  the  spot  where  the  missionaries 
were  torturedandthrownintothe  river.  Twoof  t.hemis- 
sionaries  who  escaped  the  massacre  are  soon  to  re- 
turn to  the  Lien-chou  station,  and  the  work  of  re- 
building is  to  be  pushed  to  completion." 

On  the  Value  of  the  Supernatural,  The  Watchman, 
a  leading  paper  among  the  Baptists,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  have 
accepted  Christianity  because  of  its  claims  to  divine 
authority,  who,  if  they  become  convinced  that  Jesus 
was  not  a  perfect  teacher  and  that  the  Bible  has  no 
supernatural  authority,  from  that  moment  will  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  them.  They  would  feel 
that  from  a  merely  human  standpoint  the  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  are  directly 
opposed  to  human  experience  and  reason,  and  would 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  influence  their  lives.  They 
would  refuse  longer  to  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  love  their  enemies ;  they  would  not  feel  the 
duty  of  the  beauty  of  meekness,  and  they  would  re- 
pudiate the  Golden  Rule  as  opposed  to  their  human 
judgment  and  self-interest.     If  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
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have  no  claims  to  perfection,  and  the  Bible  does  not 
speak  with  the  authority  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men, 
Christianity  ceases  to  have  any  claims  to  the  obedi- 
ence and  adherence  of  all  men  and  becomes  the  cult 
and  the  fad  of  a  few.  Subjectivism  in  religion  is  nec- 
essarily anthropomorphic  and  empirical.  The  one 
characteristic  produces  indefinite  subdivisions,  the 
other  leads  inevitably  to  the  scepticism  of  Hume  and 
Nietzsche.  It  is  often  assumed  that  if  Christianity 
loses  its  supernatural  authority  it  will  still  commend 
itself  to  mankind  and  command  the  allegiance  of  men 
and  women  as  it  does  now.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Every  pastor  and  missionary  knows  that  the 
principles  and  truths  of  Christianity  do  not.  except 
in  rare  cases,  meet  with  a  response  in  human  hearts 
unless  they  are  brought  within  the  imperative  power 
of  the  authority  of  God.  The  experiences  of  nineteen 
centuries  prove  that  men  and  women,  while  natural- 
ly religious,  are  not  naturally  Christian.  And  it  is 
only  when  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Bible 
are  weighted  with  the  divine  imperative  that  they 
elicit  an  obedient  response  in  hearts  moved  by  the 
fear  of  God."  We  believe  in  the  supernatural,  but 
we  do  not  agree  with  The  Watchman  in  all  that  is 
said  herein.  We  believe  that  the  precepts  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  interpreted  as  they  must  be  by 
the  other  teachings  and  principles  of  Jesus, and  by  his 
application  of  them  in  his  own  life,  do  commend  them 
selves  to  human  judgments  and  hearts  as  the  only 
rules  that  can  make  life  really  worth  living. 


PACIFIC  COAST  IN   BRIEF. 

The  Pacific  Presbyterian  was  mailed  late  last 
week,  but  already  we  have  received  several  letters 
expressing  pleasure  in  that  its  publication  has  been 
resumed. 

The  work  is  so  far  advanced  on  the  new  edifice 
of  the  First  Church  of  Berkeley  as  to  indicate  a  beauti- 
ful structure,  and  one  well  suited  for  the  needs  of  the 
work  in  the  university  city.  It  will  be  several  months, 
however,  before  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use. 

"The  world  Today"  says  concerning  the  Rev.  C. 
R.  Brown's  book,  "The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern 
Pulpit,"  "The  man  who  thinks  that  the  message  of 
Christianity  is  an  academic  discussion  of  theological 
matters  would  do  well  to  read  this  book.  For  every 
clergyman  a  reading  of  it  is  a  duty." 

Seattle  and  other  Washington  Presbyterians  will 
seek  to  have  the  General  Assembly  meet  in  that  city 
in  1909.  That  is  the  year  for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific exposition,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it 
a  great  and  memorable  year  for  Seattle  and  the  whole 
Northwest. 

The  purchase  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Har- 
rison and  Nineteenth  streets,  Oakland,  by  the  First 
I'resbyterian  Church  of  that  city  is  an  indication  that 
its  present  location  may  be  sold  ere  long  and  a  new 
building  be  erected  at  the  location  named.  It  is  said 
that  $20,000  was  paid  for  the  Harrison  street  corner. 

The  Congregational  ministers  of  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  listened  last  Monday  to  talks  by  the  Revs. 
H.  M.  Tenney  and  R.  C.  Brooks  on  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Board.  Among  the  things  emphasiz- 
ed by  both  of  the  speakers  was  the  fact  that  the  Hay- 
stack Prayer  Meeting  centennial  was  not  made  ^n  oc- 


casion for  self-glorification.  Different  denominations, 
it  was  said,  came  together  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems, and  the  meeting  was  all  in  all  great  in  the 
breadth  of  its  outlook.  The  address  by  Secretary 
Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  foreign  missionary  society 
was  spoken  of  as  statesman-like. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  has  an  atten- 
dance now  of  more  than  four  hundred  students.  It  is 
growing  rapidly  in  influence  and  wll,  undoubtedly, 
have  high  rank  ere  many  years  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  our  land.  Its  standards  are  high  now, 
and  its  graduates  go  out  with  an  equipment  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  best  of  the  older  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  coming  of  Dr.  John  Willis  Baer  to  the 
presidency  has  given  the  college  quite  an  uplift.  Fath- 
ers and  mothers  who  have  children  to  educate  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  Occidental  College  they  will  be 
under  those  influences  which  make  for  the  best  things 
in  life. 


A  TURNING  POINT  IN  MISSIONARY  POLICY. 

Under  the  foregoing  caption  the  editor  of  the  re- 
ligious department  of  the  Boston  Transcript  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  recent  American  Board  meet- 
ing: 

"That  Haystack  Centennial  at  Williamstown  last 
week  will  go  down  into  history  as  something  more 
than  a  commemorative  occasion.  It  looked  toward 
the  future  as  well  as  toward  the  past.  And  it  struck 
several  new  notes  whose  echoes  are  likely  to  be  heard 
far  and  wide.  It  may  put  the  foreign  missionary  pro- 
paganda on  a  far  higher  plane  and  lead  on  to  import- 
ant modifications  in  polity  and  method.  Several  speak- 
ers set  forth  strongly  the  thought  that  missions  to- 
day are  not  simply  an  undertaking  to  convert  indi- 
viduals, but  to  transform  whole  nations.  And  no 
speaker  shed  more  light  upon  the  subject  than  did 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  who  had  been  brought 
on  from  New  York  for  the  express  purpose  of  telling 
what,  in  his  judgment  ought  to  be  the  lines  of  advance 
during  the  coming  century.  His  singularly  broad  ad- 
dress was  all  the  more  notable  because  coming  from 
a  man  identified  with  such  a  thoroughly  conservative 
body  as  is  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  a  policy  which  is  at  once  pro- 
gressive and  positive,  earnest,  yet  liberal.  He  would 
not  have  Christians  at  home  think  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes 
of  the  past  missionary  labors,  and  he  declared  that 
all  signs  now  point  toward  a  full,  clear  recognition 
of  the  part  that  the  growing  native  church  must  have 
in  evangelization.  During  most  of  the  century  just 
closed,  the  missionary  from  America,  and  the  Board 
which  sent  him,  was  expected  to  run  everything,  but 
now  a  native  church  has  been  created,  upon  which 
should  be  laid  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
Christianizing  the  land  where  it  is.  'Many  things 
need  to  be  done  in  non-Christian  lands,  that  it  is  not 
the  function  of  the  Board  to  do.'  Dr.  Brown  bore 
down  strongly  on  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to  perpetu- 
ate in  foreign  lands  the  sectarian  differences  which 
divide  Christians  at  home  into  different  camps.  And 
he  said  that  the  missionary  who  feels  he  must  advance 
some  peculiar  tenet  ought  in  fairness  to  tell  the  na- 
tives that  this  peculiar  belief  is  not  held  by  all  Chris- 
tians at  home.  Dr.  Brown  would  also  leave  with  the 
native  church  the  task  of  making  its  own  creed  and 
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deciding  on  the  form  of  church  government  that  suits 
it  best." 

All  this  is  without  question,  very  good,  except  the 
statement  that  missionary  work  is  not  simply  an  un- 
dertaking to  convert  individuals,  but  to  transform 
whole  nations.  Perhaps  that  is  good  also.  If  it  was 
meant  by  the  speakers  that  the  transformation  of 
whole  nations  was  to  come  through  individual  con- 
versions, very  well.  If  in  some  other  way,  it  is  open 
to  objection. 

We  came  across,  a  few  days  ago,  a  statement  by 
that  devoted  young  Christian  layman  who  has  been  ' 
stirring  the  hearts  of  many  people  in  California  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks — Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer — which 
is  worth  quoting  here :  "The  gospel  that  is  to  redeem 
society  can  do  it  only  by  redeeming  the  units  of  so- 
ciety. Community  morality  rests  upon  personal  mor- 
ality." 


KINDNESS. 

W.  N.  Burr. 

[An  Extract  from  a  Sermon.] 

*     *     *    *    *    .It  was  Wordsworth  who  wrote : 
"The  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life — 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

But  the  spirit  of  kindness  is  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  kindly  acts,  but  in  words  that  carry  the 
flavor  of  it.  Remember  the  text  reads :  "She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness."  Sharp,  blunt,  ungoverned  speech 
tears  the  heart  of  others  until  they  bleed,  sometimes ; 
and  there  is  no  kindness  in  that.  A  nettle  looks  like 
a  pleasant  plant  as  it  grows  beside  the  path  where 
men  walk  to  and  fro;  but  touch  it,  and  it  always 
stings.  Sometimes  we  shrink  from  people  as  men 
shrink  from  the  nettle,  because  we  have  found  them 
out — they  sting.  Perhaps  people  sometimes  shrink 
from  us  for  the  same  reason — one  day  they  came  close 
to  us  and  we  met  them  with  the  nettle  in  us,  and  they 
went  away  rubbing  a  sting,  quite  determined  to  shun 
us  in  future.  We  have  no  right  to  be  nettles.  The 
person  who,  in  claiming  his  rights,  demands  the  right 
to  speak  the  sharp,  curt,  blunt  word  of  unkindness, 
must  never  complain  if  other  people  step  a  little  to 
one  side  and  avoid  him  when  they  meet,  just  as  we 
avoid  nettles  when  we  find  them  growing  beside  the 
way. 

There  is  a  humble  little  song  that  we  used  to  sing 
a  good  deal  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  that  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  ought  to  have  a  resurrection,  and  then 
never  again  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  remember  it,  or  have  ever  heard 
it — that  little  song  the  chorus  of  which  ran  : 

"Kind  words  can  never  die, 
Never  die,  never  die. 

Kind  words  can  never  die, 
No,  never  die !" 
There  comes  up  to  me  tonight  out  of  my  humble 
past  the  memory  of  one  day  when  I  heard  somebody 
singing  that  little  song.  It  was  at  the  county  fair, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  small,  barefooted,  open-mouthed 
urchins'  running  about  the  fair  grounds  to  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen.  There  were  the  fine  cattle,  and  hors- 
es and  hogs ;  and  the  wonderful  fruits  and  vegetables, 
that  seemed  to  me  then  more  wonderful  than  all  the 
California  products  I  have  ever  seen  since  in  any  Cali- 


fornia Chamber  of  Commerce.     There   was  the  "do- 
mestic art  booth,"  or  whatever  they  may  have  called 
it  in  those  days,  where  the  industrious  women  of  the 
county  displayed  the  marvelous  quilts  they  had  made ; 
and  some  of  those  quilts  were  more  marvelous  than 
any  of  this  latter-day  crazy-work  that  claims  some  at- 
tention now — the  needlework  was  finer,  and  there  was 
more  of  it  than  any  woman  has  eyes  or  time  for  in 
these  days.     And  there  were  all   sorts  of  homemade 
things  in  that  "domestic  booth"  that  had  been  worked 
at  for  months  for  display  at  the  fair — it  was  almost 
the  end  of  life  with  some  good  people  of  that  time  to 
win  a  premium  at  the  county  fair.       And  the   band 
played,  and  the  cheap  shows  attracted  the  wondering 
people,  and  the  lemonade  stands  did  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, and  the  small  boy  was  in  his  own  element  from 
morning   until   night.     One   day   this   small   boy   was 
darting   around    to   see    everything,     when    he    heard 
music  in  the  air.     Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  that  had  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  of 
this  youngster  in  those  days  it  was  music ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  about  making  his  way  to  a  small  building 
where  he  saw  a  crowd  of  admiring  people  gathered 
about   a   young   lady   of  the   neighborhood   who   was 
seated  at  a  melodeon  singing:  "Kind  words  can  never 
die."     That  is  all;  but  it  is  one  of  the  old,  common- 
place  pictures    that   has   been    hanging   on   memory's 
wall  all  these  years.     For  some  reason,  I  never  think 
of  that  old  song  but  the  memory  of  one  day  when  I 
heard  it  wafted  out  upon  the  air  at  the  county  fair, 
comes   to   me.     And   sometimes   in   these   later  years 
when  every  grist  comes  out  a  sermon,  I  have  fallen 
to  moralizing  over  that  old  memory  picture.     Life  is 
largely   devoted  to   horses   and   cattle   and   hogs,   and 
fruits  and   vegetables,   and  bedquilts   and     preserves, 
and  cheap  shows  and  lemonade  stands.     It  is  a  sort 
of  an  old-fashioned  county  fair  all  the  time — "Vanity 
Fair"  Thackery  called  it,  Thackery  and  John  Bunyan. 
But  right  in  the  midst  of  all  the  clatter  and  show"  the 
ear  is  sometimes  greeted  with  a  tender  song,  a  kind, 
encouraging   word,    a    friendly    hand-grasp,      and    the 
deeper  nature  is  stirred,  and  the  truer  life  asserts  it- 
self.    The  power  of  kind  words  in  the  midst  of  life's 
stress  and  strain  cannot  be  estimated.    There  is  noth- 
ing more  true  than  that  "Kind  words  can  never  die." 
Corona,  Calif. 


"GROWING  NEW  WOOD." 

When  Longfellow  was  well  along  in  years,  his 
head  as  white  as  snow,  an  ardent  admirer  asked  him 
one  day  how  it  was  that  he  was  able  to  keep  so  vigor- 
ous and  write  so  beautifully.  Pointing  to  a  blossom- 
ing apple  tree  near  by,  the  poet  replied :  "That  apple 
tree  is  very  old,  but  I  never  saw  prettier  blossoms  up- 
on it  than  those  which  it  now  bears.  The  tree  grows  a 
little  new  wood  every  year,  and  I  suppose  it  is  out  of 
that  new  wood  that  those  blossoms  come.  Like  the 
apple  tree,  I  try  to  grow  a  litle  new  wood  every  year." 
And  what  Longfellow  did  we  all  ought  to  do.  We 
cannot  stop  the  flight  of  time;  we  cannot  head  off  the 
one  event  that  happeneth  to  us  all ;  but  we  can  keep 
on  "growing  new  wood,"  and  in  that  way  keep  on 
blossoming  to  the  end. — Ex. 


It  is  not  how  much  work  you  do,  but  how  good  the 
work  is  that  you  do.  To  perform  a  great  deal  for 
much  pay  is  a  mighty  poor  substitute  for  excelling  in 
your  work,  regardless  of  material  recompense. 
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MOUNTAINS   LEAPING   INTO   THE   SEA;   OR, 

PRAYER  AND  MISSIONS. 

By   P>ishop  E.  R.  Hendrix. 

Not  as  recently  on  the  western  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America,  where  the  slightest  landslide  caused 
earthquakes  in  two  continents,  unsettling  values  on 
which  men  had  set  their  hearts ;  but  because  of  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  saying  to  mountains,  "Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place,"  or  "Be  thou  taken  up 
and  cast  into  the  sea,"  we  may  behold  mountains 
leaping  into  the  sea.  That  which  seems  most  stable, 
even  the  "eternal"  hills,  must  yield  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  So  hoary  heathenism,  fixed  through  count- 
less generations  of  pagan  worshipers,  is  not  estab- 
lished beyond  the  power  of  God  to  cast  it  into  the  sea. 
Admit  its  antiquity,  its  hold  in  the  very  blood  and 
life  of  the  people,  debauching  thought  and  morals, 
making  sensuality  itself  an  integral  part  of  worship 
and  the  very  temple  courts  places  of  assignation  and 
the  house  of  the  harlot ;  vet  all,  all  can  be  changed  as 
was  done  with  the  unspeakable  uncleanness  of  Rom- 
an idolatry  when  confronted  with  the  gospel  as  the 
power  of  God  preached  by  a  great  missionary.  Paul 
did  not  depend  on  his  preaching  alone,  despite  his 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save ;  but  to  these 
Romans,  as  to  others,  he  was  ever  making  exhorta- 
tions "that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers 
to  God  for  me."  His  learning  and  large  experience 
could  not  take  the  place  of  intercessory  prayer  in 
which  he  bade  the  saints  at  Ephesus  join,  "that  ut- 
terance may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my 
mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gos- 
pel." It  was  this  hold  upon  "the  heavenly  places" 
that  gave  the  apostle  such  dominion  in  the  earth,  as 
he  bade  mountains  leap  into  the  sea. 

Not  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  nor  before  a  rock  burn- 
ing with  desert  heat  yet  to  become  a  fountain  when 
struck  with  the  rod  of  faith,  was  more  seemingly 
hopeless  of  results  than  Paul  in  Ephesus  or  Corinth. 
His  faith  and  experience  in  Ephesus  made  possible 
his  triumph  in  Corinth,  to  whose  future  saints  he 
wrote  from  Ephesus:  "But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus; 
for  a  great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me,  and 
there  are  many  adversaries."  He  does  not  say,  "But 
there  are  many  adversaries,"  confessing  his  failure  at 
the  start.  Do  not  these  very  adversaries  make  him 
more  confident  of  the  presence  and  power  of  his  all- 
conquering  Lord?  Paul  was  not  given  to  magnify- 
ing his  problems,  but  of  making  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities." Many  adversaires,  great  mountains  indeed  ; 
but  a  mighty  Saviour  who  is  able  to  deliver  and  to 
show  his  great  salvation — this  is  what  Paul  saw.  He 
showed  the  superior  courage  and  the  sublimer  faith 
the  greater  the  mountain  and  the  fiercer  the  adver- 
sary. The  great  missionary  triumphed  through  that 
name  that  is  above  every  other  name.  Thus  he  com- 
manded an  infinite  reserve  of  resources,  such  as  the 
Roman  Empire  or  the  whole  pagan  world  combined 
never  knew.  If  his  Lord  could  have  had  twelve  le- 
gions of  angels  for  the  asking,  was  not  one  angel 
ever  ready  to  come  at  Paul's  asking  of  Him  "who 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee?"  Paul  knew 
the  reality  of  the  power  of  prayer  with  God,  and  that 
there  was  not  limit  to  its  achievement.  Said  Norman 
McLeod  in  his  religious  journal  when  he  seemed  writ- 
ing only  for  the  eye  of  God :  "The  poorest  man  who 
is  great  in  prayer  is  perhaps  a  greater  man  in  affect- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  world  than  any  emperor." 


It  is  not  that  the  Christian  does  not  believe  in 
prayer  in  great  emergencies,  as  when  the  siege  of  Pe- 
king called  Christendom  to  its  knees,  or  in  appointed 
times  for  daily  private  or  public  prayer,  when  custom 
makes  us  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come."  To  cast  off 
fear  and  to  restrain  prayer  before  God  would  rob  us 
of  the  very  form  and  profession  of  faith.  But  what 
we  need  is  something  more  than  can  be  shared  by  the 
irreligious  in  times  of  great  peril,  or  as  the  result  of 
common  custom  in  Christian  lands  where  people  as- 
semble for  worship  or  "common  prayer."  Prayer 
among  true  believers  should  become  more  than  a 
habit ;  it  should  become  a  state  of  continuous  living. 
"Praying  always  with  all  prayer"  means  all  kinds  of 
prayer — private,  public,  ejaculatory,  intercessory, 
common,  uncommon.  It  is  a  state  of  devotion,  a  life  of 
felowship  and  communion,  "continuing  instant  in 
prayer."  Such  prayer  makes  a  new  climate,  and  ever 
identifies  God  with  his  work.  It  lifts  our  burdens  and 
quiets  our  fears.  It  bids  the  mountains  leap  into  the 
sea.  It  keeps  the  soul  immune  despite  the  peril  of  a 
subtle  unbelief  that  the  Christian  Church  has  under- 
taken a  task  beyond  her  resources.  The  chief  asset  of 
the  Church  is  her  Lord.  "All  power  is  given  unto 
me,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  in  all  ways,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places."  It  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  not  ours. 
It  is  less  ours  to  sustain  the  work  of  God  than  to  be 
sustained  by  it  as  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to  it, 
having  no  life  plans  of  our  own  aside  from  it.  "I  am 
unwilling  that  my  fortune  shpuld  survive  the  good 
name  of  my  Church,"  said  a  devout  and  wealthy 
Christian  when  laying  on  the  altar  of  his  Lord  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  make  possible  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  when  the  Church  was  beginning  to  falter 
under  a  heavy  debt  created  by  the  needs  of  the  Lord's 
work.  "What  will  become  of  Thy  great  Name?" 
Was  there  ever  a  bolder  prayer  from  a  greater  heart, 
committed — as  was  that  of  Moses — to  his  Lord's 
work?  He  could  not  fail  when  God  was  his  constant 
Companion.  Thus  "God  made  known  his  way  unto 
Moses"  when  others  could  see  no  path  at  all,  his  way 
even  in  the  sea.  "Thy  way  was  in  the  sea,  and  thy 
paths  in  the  great  waters ;  and  thy  footsteps  were  not 
known.  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock,  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Thou  art  the  God  that 
doest  wonders.  The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were 
afraid ;  the  depths  also  trembled." 

None  know  the  difficulties  of  the  world's  conquest 
better  than  the  missionary  and  his  supporters  who 
have  most  studied  the  fields  where  the  great  battle  is 
to  be  won  against  a  debasing  and  an  intrenched  pa- 
ganism. Even  Rome  has  faltered  since  the  days  of 
Raymond  Lull  in  her  efforts  to  conquer  Islam.  It 
shows  the  greater  vitality  of  Protestantism  that  she 
continues  missionary  work  in  Mohammedan  lands 
long  abandoned  by  Rome.  It  is  because  of  these  dif- 
ficulties that  faith  is  challenged  and  "strengthened 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us."  It  is  not 
man's  work,  or  it  would  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. Undertaken  as  it  has  been  only  because  of 
the  Saviour's  express  command,  it  is  continued  and 
must  triumph  because  of  his  promised  and  divine  aid. 
Our  Lord's  faith  in  humanity  is  such  that  he  not  only 
look  to  the  salvation  of  the  race  but  to  the  continu- 
ous efforts  of  redeemed  men  and  women  in  bringing 
it  about.  It  is  his  method  of  saving  us  by  giving  us 
a  large  part  in  saving  others.  Every  other  religion 
requires  only  a  man  and  his  god.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion  requires   God   and  two   men,  one  of  whom   at 
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once  helps  to  save  another  and  thus  helps  to  maks  his 
own  calling  and  election  sure.  Great  Christians  never 
pray  for  lesser  tasks,  but  for  larger  faith ;  not  for  light- 
er burdens,  but  for  more  strength. 

Now,  it  is  not  until  the  Church  '  so  realizes  the 
greatness  of  the  task  in  winning  the  conquest  of  the 
world  that  her  ceaseless  prayer  is,  "Lord,  increase  our 
faith,"  that  she  can  either  successfully  do  her  work  or 
achieve  the  blessed  result  which  is  designed  by  a  gra- 
cious Lord  to  come  into  her  own  life.  If  our  wants 
in  the  home  land  seem  small  and  reuire  slight  de- 
mands upon  our  faith,  it  is  not  true  of  those  on  the 
firing  line.  A  state  of  prayer  as  constant  as  the  peril 
is  the  believer's  only  refuge.  Great  difficulites  call  for 
great  faith,  and  great  faith  makes  great  Christians. 
Heroes  are  .impossible  without  great  risks  and  real 
perils.  Our  Lord  has  given  his  Church  what  seems 
an  impossible  command,  save  to  those  of  unfaltering 
faith.  How  superb  our  Lord's  faith  in  his  Church  ! 
And  only  such  faith  in  us  can  kindle  an  adequate 
faith  in  him.  Fellowship  with  his  sufferings  is  the 
ground  of  missionary  effort  and  the  condition  of  mis- 
sionary success.  Only  the  motives  that  moved  the 
heart  of  our  Lord  can  move  ours,  either  to  attempt  or 
to  pray  great  things  in  the  heathen  world.  None  who 
are  strangers  to  a  Divine  Lord  and  to  his  pardoning 
and  constraining  love  can  help  in  the  mission  fields. 
They  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is 
deep.  "Why .  runnest  thou,  seeing  thou  bearest  no 
tidings?" 

It  is  only  by  prayer  as  a  state  of  spiritual  living 
that  there  can  be  brought  about  that  sense  of  our 
Lord's  identification  with  his  work  and  of  our  identi- 
fication with  his  plans  such  as  can  maks  us  victors 
in  this  great  world  conflict.  Much  intercessory  prayer 
has  always  attended  every  missionary  advance  from 
Paul  to  Livingstone.  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession,"  was  spoken 
only  to  the  King  of  kings.  None  but  a  pierced  hand 
can  hold  the  scepter  of  universal  empire.  The  world 
conquest  comes  only  to  prayer ;  but  not  alone  to  the 
praying  heart  of  our  Lord,  but  to  his  people  who  have 
also  the  mind  of  Christ.  No  command  in  all  the  di- 
vine Word  is  more  binding  than :  "Pray  ye  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest."  It  is  his  harvest — a  fact  that  we  dare 
not  forget,  or  we  become  weak  as  other  men.  It  is 
his  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  by  laborers  chosen  from 
among  the  most  spiritually  minded  and  sustained  by 
the  same  atmosphere  of  prayer  in  which  they  had 
their  birth.  Therefore  "let  us  advance  upon  our 
knees,"  looking  unto  and  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  "Arise,  O  Lord,  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered !" 


GULLS  AND   GOONIES. 

Chaplain  C.  C.  Bateman  has  been  writing  for  The 
Pacific  Baptist  some  interesting  army  reminiscences. 
Writing  concerning  a  vovage  to  Manila,  he  says : 

Some  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  Manila  we  pass- 
ed at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  "The  Island  of  the 
Birds."  The  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Spanish 
explorers  of  the  eighteenth  century — "Isla  de  los  pa- 
jaros."  This  island  is  visible  for  a  long  distance  at 
sea  because  of  the  presence  of  an  active  volcano.  Day 
was  just  breaking  as  we  approached  and  passed  this 
desolate  isle.     The  crater  of  the  volcano  glowed  like 


a  blacksmith's  forge  when  the  flame  has  subsided. 

We  were  within  four  miles  of  the  shore,  as  we 
were  told,  but  we  seemed  much  nearer  in  the  grey  of 
dawn.  Birds  were  on  the  wing, — thousands  of  them, 
— and  they  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  What  a  lonely 
place ! — even  for  birds  which  weary  of  the  monotony 
and  are  glad  to  greet  any  new  object.  The  birds  in  a 
long  procession  and  with  flocks  of  leaders  and  flank- 
ers accompanied  us  for  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
land.  The  goonies  resemble  gulls,  but  no  one  ever 
saw  a  white  "goon,"  a  sailor  once  informed  me.  Gulls 
take  the  place  of  goonies  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  American  coast  coming  in  and  goonies  supplant 
the  gulls  at  that  distance  outward  bound.  Both  are 
remarkable  birds  for  their  grace  and  power  in  flight 
and  their  habits  are  almost  if  not  quite  identical. 

No  ship  can  run  away  from  a  goony.  In  the  face 
of  a  stiff  breeze  this  king  of  the  ocean  air  will  keep 
abreast  of  the  swiftest  steamer  and  do  it  with  aston- 
ishing ease  and  grace.  Traveling  against  a  breeze  at 
the  rate  of  13  registered  knots,  I  have  seen  the  goony 
stand  alongside  for  minutes  at  a  time  without  flapping 
a  wing.  The  oinions  are  set  to  a  mathematical  angle 
and  the  wind  does  the  rest.  The  principle  of  the  sail 
close  hauled  is  here  realized  to  a  degree  wholly  be- 
yond human  achievement  in  running  in  the  "eye  of 
the  wind."  To  shoot  a  goony  or  a  gull  is  to  commit  a 
crime  against  the  unwritten  law  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  business  in  great 
waters. 


A  FALSE  NOTE. 

By  S.  M.  Freeland. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  somewhere  this  word  from  a 
pastor  laying  down  his  pastorate :  "I  cannot  concern 
myself  intensely  in  saving  men  from  the  wrath  to 
come  when  the  matter  of  immediate  urgency  seems 
to  me  to  save  them  from  the  reign  of  sordidness  and 
selfishness  here."  The  false  note  is  in  the  assump- 
tion that  a  man  can  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come 
in  some  other  way  than  by  saving  him  from  his  sor- 
didness and  selfishness.  And  another  is  in  this  man, 
and  in  many  others,  when  they  say  it  is  "social  re- 
sponsibility" which  is  to  be  pressed  upon  men  in- 
stead of  "individual  salvation." 

What  sort  of  preacher  is  he  who  does  not  know 
that  eternal  selfishness  is  eternal  death?  What  other 
"Wrath  to  come"  is  there  than  this?  And  what  sort 
of  "individual  salvation"  does  any  true  preacher  of 
Christianity  present  except  that  which  makes  the  man 
another  saviour?  And  whom  is  he  to  save  but  other 
men  ?  It  is  a  note  of  false  emphasis  when  the  things 
belonging  to  men  are  put  over  against  the  things  of 
a  man,  in  him,  as  a  gospel  of  materialism  would  put 
them. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  November  contains  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Jay  Cook  and  the  Fi- 
nancing of  the  Civil  War."  Among  the  valuable  ar- 
ticles promised  for  1907  are  several  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  under  "General  Howard's  Recollections." 
These  will  be  concerning  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Grant,  Lee  and  others.  Several  articles  will  be  given 
on  "Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office,"  by  one  who  was 
a  telegrapher  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  said 
that  Lincoln  spent  more  time  in  the  war  department 
telegraph  office  than  at  any  other  place  except  the 
White  House. 
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"THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  MODERN 
PULPIT." 

The  caption  of  this  article  forms  the  title  of  the 
book  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  embody- 
ing the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale  University, 
delivered  by  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland,  in 
February  of  this  year. 

That  this  volume  does  not  contain  the  lectures 
exactly  as  they  were  given  is  evident  principally  by 
the  words  on  one  of  the  pages:  "We  shall  fall  into 
many  an  error  if  we  insist  upon  connecting  every 
great  disaster,  like  that  of  the  destruction  of  San 
Francisco  by  earthquake  and  fire,  with  some  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  those  who  directly  suffer  from 
it." 

The  great  calamity  in  San  Francisco  occurred 
after  the  lectures  were  delivered. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Brown  gives  it  as  his  convic- 
tion that  "the  Christian  minister  in -these  days  occu- 
pies a  position  where  rare  privilege  and  serious  re- 
sponsibility are  mingled  in  an  unusual  way ;  the  av- 
erage pastor  is  neither  a  capitalist  nor  a  wage  earner, 
neither  an  employer  nor  an  employe,  as  those  terms 
are  currently  used,  and  he  is  therefore  in  a  position 
where  he  ought  to  be  able  to  render  a  genuine  ser- 
vice to  all  those  parties,  in  interest,  whose  personal 
fortunes  are  more  directly  involved  in  the  problem? 
discussed  than  are  his  own." 

In  the  first  lecture,  that  on  "The  Need  of  Moral 
Leadership  in  Social  Effort,"  it  is  said  that  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  will  not  gain  their  highest  effective- 
ness unless  they  act  in  conjunction,  in  some  manner 
identify  themselves  with  all  those  movements  which 
embody  wholesome  elements  and  are  headed  toward 
the  goal  which  God  has  in  view  for  the  world.  The 
social  movement  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  of  the  age.  Therefore  the  prophets  of  re- 
ligion have  as  to  that  movement  a  great  responsi- 
bility. 

What  Mr.  Brown  had  to  say  on  this  movement 
he  has  linked  with  a  brief  study  of  the  Book  of  Exo- 
dus,"dealing  with  it  entirely  on  the  sociological  side, 
both  as  an  illustration  of  this  method  of  relating  an- 
cient scripture  to  modern  life  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
real  content  of  the  book  as  it  bears  upon  "the  social 
message  of  the  modern  pulpit," '  which  he  had  as  his 
main  theme. 

He  has  done  his  work  well ;  and  the  lectures  will 
stand  not  only  as  a  guide  for  preachers  of  the  gospel 
in  their  relations  to  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
times  and  in  their  treatment  thereof,  but  will  be  very 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  laymen  who  in  the  indus- 
trial world  sustain  a  most  vital  relation  to  our  great 
and  perplexing  social  problems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  author  states  that  he 
is  grateful  to  two  laymen,  members  of  his  church, 
Mr.  Charles  Z,  Merritt  and  Mr.  Warren  Olney  Jr., 
who  read  the  lectures  before  they  were  delivered  and 
gave  many  valuable  suggestions  and  helpful  criti- 
cisms. 

The  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  great  social  questions  stands  in  im- 
minent danger  of  minimizing  the  difficulties  under 
which  a  very  large  majority  of  the  men  in  business 
are  working.  Exasperated  by  the  tyranny  and  the 
immense  accumulations  of  the  great  capitalists  and 
captains  of  industry,  workingmen  have  built  up  such 


a  labor  tyranny  that  the  average  man  in  business 
would  be  better  off  today  with  his  money  out  of  his 
business  and  himself  working  as  a  wage   earner. 

We  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  think  as  we 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  has  spoken  herea- 
bouts during  the  last  few  years  on  these  important 
questions,  that  he  had  failed  to  lay  due  emphasis  on 
the  tyranny  of  labor,  and  was  standing  in  serious 
danger  of  helping  to  make  the  hard  lot  of  many  an 
employer  still  harder. 

But  his  book  is  well  balanced.  He  says  on  one 
of  its  pages :  "We  are  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  so- 
cial problems  which  confront  us,  hemmed  in  by  ob- 
stacles which  seem  all  but  insurmountable ;  we  have 
ahead  of  us  a  Red  Sea  standing  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
vance toward  that  social  amelioration  pictured  to  us 
by  the  prophets  of  the  hour.  It  is  deep,  wide,  and 
bank-full  of  problems  and  difficulties.  It  will  require 
more  than  an  all-night  east  wind  to  make  a  way 
through  it.  On  the  right  hand  there  is  the  greed  of 
many  employers  who  want  a  lion's  share  of  the  gen- 
eral product,  that  they  may  live  in  a  useless  and 
oftentimes  hurtful  luxury.  On  the  left  hand  there  is 
the  greed  of  many  misguided  wage-  earners  who 
clamor  for  more  than  is  consistent  with  a  successful 
continuance  of  the  business.  And  driving  furiously 
from  behind,  there  are  the  horses  and  chariots  of  a 
bargain-hunting  public,  wishing  to  buy  goods  in 
abundance  at  prices  lower  than  they  can  be  produced 
for  under  wholesome  and  equitable  conditions." 

In  another  lecture  he  says:  "The  struggling  peo- 
ple today  will  certainly  be  misled  if  they  think  that 
any  permanent  deliverance  is  to  come  through  red- 
mouthed  agitators  who,  casting  aside  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  insist  on  making  it  merely  a  brute  struggle 
for  material  advantage.  They  will  be  altogether  mis- 
led if  they  think  that  breaking  the  wrists  of  men  who 
refuse  to  belong  to  their  industrial  sect,  or  dynamit- 
ing the  homes  of  men  who  insist  upon  the  right  to 
work,  or  destroying  the  property  of  those  who  will 
not  be  converted  to  their  particular  gospel  of  labor, 
will  in  any  wise  advance  their  interests." 

Here  we  have  a  message  that  is  widely  needed  to- 
day. If  the  Christian  church  cannot  win  the  wage 
earners  without  denying  the  rights  of  employers, — 
if  it  cannot  have  the  good  will  of  the  labor  unions 
without  denying  the  right  of  men  outside  of  those 
unions  to  work  as  they  please,  it  will  be  better  not 
to  try  to  win  that  good  will. 

We  like  very  much  this  paragraph  from  the  lec- 
ture on  "The  New  Social  Order" : 

"Look  around  you  at  the  scale  of  expenditure 
commonly  practiced  by  certain  classes  of  people — 
many  of  them  Christian  people  and  members  of  our 
leading  churches.  It  has  increased  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  at  a  dizzying  rate.  Costly  hotels  and  pala- 
tial yachts,  ornament  and  luxury  dazzling  in  their 
magnificence,  gorgeous  social  entertainments  which 
would  have  made  kings  rub  their  eyes  a  century  ago 
—in  all  these  ways  money  is  being  poured  out  in  cer- 
tain quarters  like  water!" 

"When  you  travel  or  enter  the  homes  and  the  ho- 
tels and  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  well-to-do,"  it 
is  said  further,  "you  are  amazed  that  there  is  so  much 
money  to  be  spent  on  luxury!"  And  then  the  con- 
trast :  "When  you  walk  with-  Jane  Addams  through 
Chicago,  or  with  Jacob  Riis  through  lower  New  York, 
or  with  Charles  Booth  through  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
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don,  you  are  amazed  again  that  so  many  people  are 
living  in  penury!"  And  the  conclusion,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  equity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  world's  common  toil. 

The  author  is  not  a  socialist.  He  marks  out  no 
pathway  along  which  for  the  people  to  travel,  saying 
however  with  reference  thereunto : 

"Those  sagacious  people  who  tell  us  that  no  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  no  reformer,  no  student  of  social 
conditions  ought  to  speak  in  public  about  these  ser- 
ious and  difficult  problems  which  confront  us  in  our 
modern  industrial  system  until  he  knows  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  just  how  it  can  be  done,  have 
certainly  failed  to  read  their  Bibles.  No  man  knows 
all  this !  But  shall  we  go  on  maintaining  an  inactive 
silence  until  we  know  all  the  windings  of  the  path- 
way to  better  conditions?  The  oppression  of  the  help- 
less is  a  fact.  The  call  for  deliverers  sounds  from  the 
bushes  which  burn  with  the  fire  of  social  sympathy 
on  all  the  hillsides  of  modern  life.  The  careless  in- 
difference of  many,  whose  fortunate  lives  make  them 
unmindful  of  the  toiling  multitude  on  whose  bare 
shoulders  rests  the  burden  of  their  own  showy,  use- 
less luxury,  is  one  of  the  moral  reproaches  of  modern 
civilization.  The  fact  that  social  disaster  and  wide- 
spread calamity  follow  upon  selfish  inhumanity  is 
plain  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  Can  men  of  insight 
and  conscience,  then,  possibly  hold  their  peace  until, 
forsooth,  they  know  the  final  solution?  They  cannot 
know  as  yet  what  that  better  substitute  for  the  pres- 
ent system  shall  be — they  must  go  forward  feeling 
their  way  as  did  these  Israelites  of  old.  Uncertain  as 
they  are  in  many  points,  unable  as  they  are  to  outline 
a  complete  program  for  the  social  advance,  they  still 
take  up  and  echo  the  same  cry,  'Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  that  they  go  forward,'  in  the  quest  of 
a  freer  and  a  fuller  life." 

AY  hen  Mr.  Brown  contemplates  what  has  been 
done  here  in  our  land  by  men  of  brains  and  energy 
in  developing  "an  industrial  organization  unmatched 
for  rapid,  effective  production,  unequalled  thus  far 
for  the  swift  increase  of  the  total  wealth,"  he  feels 
assured  that  more  and  better  can  be  accomplished ; 
that  by  the  use  of  a  large  share  of  conscience,  sensi- 
tive because  of  the  new  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
there  can  be  developed  an  industrial  organization  in 
which   there  shall  be  equitable   sharing. 

He  states  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  well- 
being  which  is  sought  can  come  only  through  cooper- 
ation with  a  power  more  than  human;  and  that  it  is 
not  by  devising  economic  schemes  nor  by  proposing 
schedules  of  wages  that  the  church  can  render  its 
best  service,  but  rather  "by  shaming  low  ideals,  by 
overcoming  greed,  by  opposing,  that  lack  of  consider- 
ation between  man  and  man  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble." 

"It  can  diffuse  the  spirit  of  equity  which  shall  be 
oil  upon  the  machinery  of  industry ;  it  can  aid  might- 
ily in  producing  that  atmosphere  of  humane  consider- 
ation in  which  the  work  of  social  reconstruction  can 
best  be  carried  forward ;  it  can  emphasize  the  moral 
values  at  stake,  which  right-minded  men  are  bound  to 
consider — and  thus  make  its  best  contribution  to- 
ward finding  the  way  out." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thousands  of  people  will 
spend  the  $1.25  necessary  to  secure  this  book,  and  so 
have  part  in  the  bringing  in  of  that  reign  of  "intelli- 
gent good-will,"  for  which  it  is  a  strong  plea. 


Ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  cannot  read  this 
book  without  a  deep  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  entrusted  to  them  a  social  message  to  all 
those  who  are  making  our  industrial  life  what  it  is  and 
is  to  be;  and  that  if  they  seek  merely  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  conditions  as  they  are  .or  may  be,  failing  to 
work  heroically — even  unto  the  sacrifice  of  self — to 
bring  about  in  the  turbulent  sea  of  present  day  in- 
dustry the  practice  of  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  it  will  mean  the  abdication  of  that  position  to 
which  the  Master  has  called  them.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  today  is :  "Speak — that  they  go  forward." 


Among  %  (Mptrdjra. 


Orange. — At  the  communion  service  the  first 
of  the  month  the  Orange  church  received  13  mem- 
bers. 

Los  Angeles,  Bethany. — Such  has  been  the  growth 
of  Bethany  Church  that  there  is  need  for  more  room, 
and  plans  for  a  modern  Sunday-school  room  are  being 
considered.  Fifteen  new  members  were  welcomed  re- 
cently, 8  on  confession  of  faith. 

Berkeley,  Westminster. — The  Westminster  Church 
plans  to  sell  its  present  location  and  buy  a  new  one  on 
University  avenue.  The  building  now  in  use  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  location. 

Los  Angeles,  Westlake. — This  church  which  came 
with  the  union  wth  the  Cumberland  Presbyterans 
now  has  201  members,  three  havng  been  receved  Sun- 
day Nov.  4.  The  church  celebrated  recently  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Lan- 
dis. 

Monterey. — We  received  three  young  men  into  our 
church  recently.  A  new  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  a  promising  organization.  The  pastor  as- 
sists the  chaplain  of  the  20th  Infantry  at  the  Presidio. 
He  recently  gave  a  lecture  to  officers  and  men  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  First  American."  The  new 
Monterey  Sunday-school  is  making  good  progress. 
We  intend  to  have  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  this 
vicinity. 

Sacramento,  Westminster. — The  work  in  West- 
minster Church  of  Sacramento  is  prospering.  There 
has  not  a  communion  passed  since  the  present  pas- 
torate began  without  some  additions  to  the  church. 
At  the  communion  last  Sabbath,  the  nth  inst,  ten 
persons  were  received  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
gregation. Dr.  Wills  has  recovered  from  his  terrible 
accident  which  came  near  taking  him  away  and  he  is 
at  work  with  as  much  vigor  as  ever,  and  preaching 
every  Sabbath,  both  morning  and  evening  to  large 
congregations.  On  Sabbath  evenings  he  is  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  "Book  of  Revelation,"  which 
are  interesting  a  great  number  of  people. 


At  the  election  last  Tuesday,  Maxwell,  Sites,  Stam- 
ford and  Sulphur  Creek  voted  to  banish  the  saloons, 
in  accordance  with  the  local  option  law  in  force  in 
Colusa  County. 
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THE   NEW   EPWORTH    CHURCH    OF   BERKE- 
LEY. 

\Ye  have  pleasure  this  week  in  giving  our  readers 
a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  church  building  recently  dedi- 
cated  in    Berkeley. 

It  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  which  has  been  doing  an  energetic  work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  many  years  and  now  has  a  large 
number  of  flourishing  churches. 

Like  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North,  it 
i  delights  in  that  which  links  its  life  today  with  that 
of  its  great  founder,  Wesley;  and  Epworth,  his  early 
home,  is  a  favorite  name  for  its  churches. 

The  church  in  Berkeley  was  organized  about  three 
years  ago  and  now  has  135  members.  The  building 
and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  situated  cost  about  $40,000, 
three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  being  expended  on 
the  building.  Inasmuch  as  Berkeley  is  a  university 
city  and  the  importance  of  the  work  in  such  education- 
al centers  being  realized,  the  church  erection  society 
contributed  $10,000  toward  the  construction  of  the 
house  of  worship 

In  the  editorial  work  in  which  the  present  writer 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  nine  years  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  not  a  few  of  the  Methodist  South 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  has  been  pleased  with 
the  way  that  church  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  on 
these  shores.  They  now  have  in  their  Pacific  coast 
district  a  membership  of  about  17,000,  and  are  work- 
ing earnestly  for  the  winning  of  the  land  for  the 
Master. 

Articles  in  the  Pacific  Methodist  Advocate  now 
and  then,  as  well  as  in  their  church  papers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  indicate  an  increasing  desire  for 
the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  Methodism.  We 
believe  that  this  will  come  about  in  process  of  time; 
but   until   it   does   come   we   welcome   heartilv  to   the 


work  of  the  Kingdom  on  our  coast  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,'  South.  May  God  give  to  its  mem- 
bership and  to  the  membership  of  all  our  denomina- 
tions that  spirit  of  unity  which  will  lead  us  to  avoid 
all  rivalry  and  wasteful  competition,  and  so  advance 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ ! 
And  may  we  all  be  so  led  by  the  Spirit  as  to  be  made 
wiling  to  lay  less  and  less  emphasis  on  the  non-essen- 
tials, and  gradually  to  so  change  conditions  as  to 
make  possible  a  more  rapid  advancement  toward 
that  day  when  upon  the  head  of  the  Christ  there  shall 
rest  all  crowns. 

For  the  use  of  this  cut,  presenting  the  Epworth 
Church  of  Berkeley,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Vaughan,  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Methodist  Advo- 
cate, with  whom  we  have  had  for  several  years  most 
brotherly  relations.  May  his  kimi  increase !  So  shall 
the  day  of  good  will  over  all  the  earth  be  hastened. 


Happiness?  It  shall  not  be  found  in  the  fullfil- 
ment  of  any  desire,  however  cherished;  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  object,  however  worthy ;  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  any  material  thine,  however  precious. 
Neither  in  the  pursuit  of  any  pleasure  shall  it  be  found, 
nor  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  endeavor;  but  only 
and  always  in  seeking  out  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
in  making  His  will  our  will,  however  hard  and  grev- 
ious  for  the  moment  this  may  seem  to  be.  For  hap- 
piness both  not  reside  in  things  either  possessed  or 
sought,  but  in  peace ;  and,  as  St.  Augustine  pointed 
out  long  aforetime,  there  is  no  peace  for  the  soul  until 
it  rest  in  Him. 


'Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray, 
Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away; 
Plucking  up  the  weeds  in  sin, 
Letting  heaven's  warm  sunshine  in." 
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I  am  glad  to  think 
I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  world  go  right, 
But  only  to  discover  and  to  do, 
With  cheerful  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoints. 

I  will  trust  in  him, 
That  he  can  hold  his  own ;  and  I  will  take 
His  will,  above  the  work  he  sendeth  me, 
To  be  my  chiefest  good.    The  glory  is  not  in  the  task, 
But  in  the  doing  it  for  him. 


A  GREAT  LIFE. 


Do  not  try  to  do  a  great  thing;  you  may  waste  all 
your  life  waiting  for  the  opportunity  which  will  nevei 
come.  But  since  little  things  are  always  claiming 
your  attention,  do  them  as  they  come,  from  a  great 
motive,  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  win  his  smile  of  ap- 
proval, and  to  do  good  to  men.  It  is  harder  to  plod 
in  obscurity,  acting  thus,  than  to  stand  on  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  within  the  view  of  all,  and  to  do 
deeds  of  valor  at  which  rival  armies  stand  still  to 
gaze.  But  no  such  act  goes  without  the  swift  recog- 
nition and  the  ultimate  recompense  of  Christ.  To 
fulfill  faithfully  the  duties  of  your  station ;  to  use  to 
the  uttermost  the  gifts  of  your  ministry ;  to  bear  chaf- 
ing annoyances  and  trivial  irritation  as  martyrs  bore 
the  pillory  and  stake ;  to  find  the  one  noble  trait  in 
people  that  try  and  molest  you  ;  to  put  the  kindest 
construction  on  unkind  acts  and  words;  to  love  with 
the  love  of  God  even  the  unthankful  and  evil ;  to  be 
content  to  be  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  valley 
of  stones,  nourishing  a  few  lichens  and  wild  flowers, 
or  now  and  again  a  thirsty  sheep;  and  to  do  this  al- 
ways, and  not  for  the  praise  of  man,  but  for  the  sake 
of  God — this  makes  a  great  life. — F.  B.  Meyer. 


THE  HUMAN  NATURE  OF  A  PAN  OF  APPLES. 

When  'Bijah  came  home  from  the  grocery,  the 
other  evenin',  he  was  carryin'  a  basket  of  apples,  an' 
as  he  set  'em  on  the  table  he  says  to  me,  says  he:  "I 
don't  know  about  them  apples,  Marilly !  They  looked 
dretful  nice  in  the  barrel,  but  a-comin'  home  I  see  a 
good  many  bad  ones  among  'em.  Mebbe,  though,  you 
can  get  enough  out  for  a  few  pies."  (He's  a  master 
hand   for   apple-pie,   is    'Bijah.) 

Well,  when  I  come  to  look  'em  over  I  was  provok- 
ed clear  through.  There  wasn't  a  quarter  of  the  lot 
that  was  good  an'  solid,  an'  most  of  'em  was  deceivin' 
as  could  be.  One  side  would  be  rosy  an'  sound,  an' 
the  other  all  specked  an'  worm-eaten.  I  s'pose  it  was 
the  good  side  a-bein'  turned  up  as  they  lay  in  the  bar- 
rel that  was  the  occasion  of  'Bijah  a-bein'  so  taken  in. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  "If  that  ain't  for  all  the  world 
like  some  folks !  When  they're  on  exhibition  their 
best  side  is  always  turned  outermost,  an'  they're  dret- 
ful engagin'  to  meet,  an'  attractive  to  look  upon;  but 
come  to  ?et  close  to  'em  at  home,  an'  you  find  the 
other  side  is  different  as  can  be." 

"They  won't  bear  inspection,"  says  I,  a-shakin'  my 
head,  sorrowfully,  "an'  sooner  or  later  them  little  de- 
cayin'  spots  on  the  one  side  will  spread  'round  to 
the  other,  an'  there'll  be  no  hidin'  'em  any  way  they 
can  fix  it," 


Well,  I  got  a  big  pan  an'  set  down  to  git  them  ap- 
ples ready  to  cook,  an'  as  I  pared,  an'  cut,  an'  cored,  I 
moralized  (I'm  a  master  hand  to  moralize  when  I'm 
a-workin'  alone)  an'  I  says  to  myself: 

"The  more  I  see  of  these  here  apples,  the  more 
they  remind  me  of  human  folks.  Now,  here's  one  that 
was  dretful  specked  on  the  outside,  but  the  spots 
hardly  went  below  the  parin',  an'  when  I  come  to  cut 
it  open,  the  inside  was  white  an'  sound  as  an  apple 
could  be. 

"An'  you'll  find  people  that's  just  that  way. 

"They  show  a  sight  of  defects  on  the  outside,  but 
right  down  at  the  core  of  their  bein'  they're  sound  an' 
true.  You  can  depend  upon  'em  every  time,"  says  I 
to  myself,  "an'  knowin'  that  makes  it  easier  to  put  up 
with  their  little  failin's  of  speech  an'  action. 

"But,"  I  went  on,  a-musin'  an'  reflectin',  "they 
must  be  careful,  dretful  careful ;  for  them  little  dark 
spots,  if  they're  let  stay,  go  on  a-deepenin',  an'  a-deep- 
enin',  till  by'n'by  that  fair  white  inside  is  all  streaked 
with  little  corruptin'  veins,  an'  there's  no  tellin' 
what'll  be  the  outcome.  But  there's  hope  for  'em  by 
takin'  care,"  says  I,  thankfully,  "  a  sight  more  than 
for  some  other  kinds. 

"Take  that  big,  red  apple  I  picked  up  a  bit  ago. 
Not  a  spot  on  it,  but  the  minit  I  took  a  good,  firm  grip 
to  begin  parin',  it  went  all  to  sqush  in  my  hand.  Just 
an  outside  coverin'  of  fair,  rosy  skin,  an'  inside  a  mass 
of  rottenness,  an'  there's  people  one  hears  of  with  not 
a  fault  about  'em  so  far  as  can  be  seen  till  all  to  once 
some  one  happens  to  take  hold  of  'em  with  a  strong, 
investigatin'  touch,  an'  they  go  to  pieces  in  a  mass  of 
corruption  that  surprises  everybody. 

"Now,  if  here  ain't  one,"  I  went  on,  a-warmin'  up 
to  my  subject;  "this  here  little  hard,  green,  gnarly 
thing,  that's  for  all  the  world  like  old  Miss  Griffiin ; 
nothin'  very  bad  about  it,  but  just  kinder  sour,  an' 
puckery,  an'  disagreeable  generally.  An'  this  one  right 
by  it,  that's  sound  an'  good,  exceptin'  for  that  decay- 
in'  place  on  one  side,  is  like  Lem  Busby — dretful  good 
fellow.  Lem  is,  in  most  ways,  but  they  do  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  weighin'  out  of  his  groceries — " 

An'  right  here  I  just  pulled  myself  up  with  a 
jerk.  "Never  you  mind  about  the  shortcoming  of 
your  neighbors,  Marilly  Perkins,"  says  I,  severely. 
"What  consarns  you  is  the  sort  of  fruit  you  air  re- 
semblin'  in  your  daily  life.  Be  you  one  of  them  kind 
with  a  side  for  the  world  an'  another  for  your  home? 
Be  you  fair  to  look  upon  in  outward  act,  but  with  a 
heart  corruptly  seekin'  its  own?  Or,  if  you  ain't  one 
of  these,  be  you  one  that  is  true  an'  steadfast  in  doin' 
the  right  as  God  gives  you  to  see  the  right,  yet  by 
little  failin's  of  word  an'  manner,  a-bringin'  unhappi- 
ness  daily  to  them  that's  around  you?  Or  be  you, 
Marilly,  one  of  the  perfect  kind;  fair,  an'  firm,  an' 
sweet  all  the  way  through,  from  parin'  to  core,  an' 
from  core  to  parin'? 

"No,  Marilly,"  I  says,  sadly,  sadly,  "you  ain't  one 
of  them  kind,  an'  you  know  it,  but  you  can  try  to  be. 

"You  can  take  the  parin'  knife  of  Scripture  direc- 
tion an'  slice  off  a  little  meanness  here,  an'  dig  out 
another  there,  till  there  needn't  be  a  single  spot  left 
to  spread  its  darkenin'  influence  toward  the  heart  that 
you're  meanin'  to  keen  pure  an'  true. 

"There'll  likely  not  be  much  left  by  the  time  you 
git  through,"  says  I,  "but  so  far  as  you  do  go,  Maril- 
ly, you'll  be  sound." 

An'  then,  as  I  went  on  a-thinkin'  an'  reflectin',  I 
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says  again,  says  I :  "It's  surprisin'  as  can  be  how 
much  apples  is  like  folks  in  other  ways.  Now,  there's 
some  kinds  so  good  in  themselves  that  it  takes  just  a 
little  sweetenin'  to  make  a  sass  that'll  fairly  melt  in 
your  mouth,  an'  there's  others  that's  got  scarcely  a 
particle  of  good  apple  flavorin'  to  'em.  You  have  to 
put  in  lots  of  sugar,  an'  a  big  pinch  of  cinnamon,  or 
a  lemon  peel,  an'  mebbe  a  scrap  of  butter  in  the  bar- 
gain, an'  in  the  end,  what  you  have  tastes  good,  but 
it's  mighty  near  all  seasonin'  an'  not  much  apple. 

"Now,  there's  some  folks  as  much  like  that  as  can 
be.  With  the  least  little  mite  of  help  in  developin' 
their  nat'ral  gifts  they  turn  into  bright  an'  shinin' 
lights  for  'luminatin'  the  age  in  which  they  live,  an' 
there's  others  that,  with  no  end  of  schoolin'  an'  travel, 
an'  goodness  knows  what  beside  to  help  'em  along, 
never  bring  anything  out  of  themselves  to  make  this 
old  world  any  better.  They  pick  up  theories  from  this 
professor  an'  from  that,  an'  get  opinions  from  books 
an'  celebrated  people,  an'  in  the  end  they've  made 
their  minds  into  a  rather  pleasin'  compound,  but  it's 
mostly  the  seasonin'  of  other  people's  ideas,  with  dret- 
ful  little  of  individual  flavor." 

By  this  time  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  an' 
began  a-debatin'  in  my  mind  whether  to  make  vine- 
gar or  jell  out  of  the  cores  an'  parin's. 

You  know  by  puttin'  'em  in  water  with  a  little  mo- 
lasses in  it,  an'  settin'  to  one  side  for  a  spell,  they'll 
turn  to  the  strongest  sort  of  vinegar,  or  you  can  cook 
'em  nice  an'  soft,  an'  dreen  off  the  water,  an'  put  su- 
gar to  it,  an'  a  sweet-smellin'  geranium  leaf,  an'  it 
makes  the  deliciousest  jell  you  ever  eat.  Seems  queer 
that  accordin'  to  how  you  use  the  same  thing  it  will 
turn  into  such  opposites  as  vinegar  or  jell. 

Apple-parin's  ain't  the  only  things  that  turn  sour 
or  sweet  accordin'  to  the  treatment  thev  git.  There's 
human  bein's  in  this  world,  today,  with  sour,  puckery 
dispositions,  who've  been  made  what  they  are  by  bein' 
set  to  one  side,  an'  paid  no  'tention  to  in  the  home ;  an' 
there's  others,  bright,  an'  sunny-faced,  an'  lovin', 
who've  been  made  so  by  bein'  with  them  who  took 
pains  to  study  their  dispositions,  an'  bring  out  by  just 
the  right  sort  of  treatment  all  the  sweetness  an'  rich- 
ness in  their  natures. 

I  s'pose  it  was  a  good  bit  of  trouble  to  do  it,  just 
as  it's  a  sight  more  work  to  cook,  an'  sweeten,  an'  fla- 
vor them  parin's  for  jell,  than  it  is  to  set  'em  to  one 
side  without  any  bother  an'  let  'em  turn  to  vinegar, 
but  I  reckon  it  pays  in  the  end". 

Says  I  to  myself,  "Acid's  a  good  thing,  if  you  don't 
git  too  much  of  it,  but  somethin'  sweet  is  pleasanter 
to  taste,  an'  can  be  used  in  more  ways. 

"I  reckon  we  wives  an'  mothers  can  count  on  our 
home  folks  bein'  supplied  with  all  the  vinegar  they 
need  in  their  dispositions  from  the  great,  bustlin', 
grindin'  factory  of  the  world,  leavin'  home  influence 
for  the  makin'  of  little  sweetenin'  adjuncts  to  help  out 
the  plain  fare  of  every-day  life ;  which  is  about  all 
that  the  most  of  us  git." 

An'  with  that  I  got  up  an'  put  my  apples  over  the 
fire  to  cook. — Emma   Brownell     Reade, 


How  many  there  are  so  content  with  the  grovel- 
lings  of  their  own  desires  that  they,  have  never  even 
asked  themselves  if  they  have  had  from  life  the  best 
it  has  to  offer.  Therein  lies  the  pity  of  it  all — in  this 
stupendous  self-complacency  of  lives  based  on  any- 
thing— no  matter  how  good — which  is  purely  mater- 
ial. 
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Hope,   Child !     To-morrow  hope,  and  then   again   to- 
morrow. 

And  then  to-morrow  still !     Trust  in  a  future  day, 

Hope,  and  each  morn  the  skies  new  light  from  dawn 
shall  borrow ; 

As  God  is  there  to  bless  let  us  be  there  to  pray. 

— VictorHugo. 


IRREVERENT  PRAYER. 

My  brother,  take  heed  to  that  for  which  thou  pray- 
est !  There  lies  the  difference  between  the  pious  and 
impious  mind.  It  is  not  the  praying  that  makes  thee 
good — nor  even  thy  sincerity  in  prayer.  It  is  not  thy 
sense  of  want  that  makes  thee  good — noe  even  though 
expressed  in  abjectness.  It  is  not  thy  feeling  of  de- 
pendence that  makes  thee  good — not  even  thy  feel- 
ing of  dependence  on  Christ.  It  is  the  thing  for  which 
thou  prayest,  the  thing  for  which  thou  hungerest,  the 
thing  for  which  thou  dependest.  Every  man  cries 
for  his  grapes  of  Eschol ;  the  difference  is  not  in  the 
cry,  but  in  the  grapes.  It  is  possible  for  thee  to  ask 
from  thy  God  three  manner  of  things :  Thou  mayest 
ask  thy  neighbor's  vineyard ;  that  is  bad.  Thou  mayest 
ask  thine  own  riches ;  that  is  neither  bad  nor  good ;  it 
is  secular.  Or  thou  mayest  ask  to  be  made  unselfish ; 
that  is  holy.  It  is  not  thy  prayer  that  thy  Father 
prizes ;  it  is  the  direction  of  thy  prayer.  Dost  thou 
deem  thy  child  a  hero  because  he  asks  thee  for  a 
holiday?  Nay,  though  he  sought  it  sorrowing  and 
with  tears.  But  if  he  asks  thee  to  let  him  share  his 
joy  with  a  brother  or  sister,  then  thou  art  exceeding- 
ly glad ;  then  thou  sayest :  "Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee!"  So  with  thy  Father.  He 
waits  till  thou  criest  for  a  crown — till  thou  prayesx 
for  his  presence,  longest  for  his  light,  sighest  for  his 
song,  hungerest  for  his  home,  faintest  for  his  footfall, 
callest  for  his  company,  tarriest  for  his  tread,  seekest 
for  the  sign  of  his  coming.  That  will  be  thy  Father's 
highest  joy. — George  Matheson. 


AN  INMOST  FIGHT. 


Not  in  his  circumstances,  not  in  his  habits,  not  in 
his  hereditary  station,  but  in  himself,  in  a  heart  ready 
to  give  itself  up  to  the  worst  instead  of  to  the  better 
powers  of  the  world,  in  a  soul  that  loves  baseness, 
frivolity,  and  falseness— there  lies  the  real  enemy.  O 
the  great  strength  which  comes  when  that  discovery 
is  made !  And,  feeling  that  now  at  last  the  real  battle 
has  begun,  the  man  solemnly,  solidly  settles  himself 
down  to  the  conquest  of  himself.  The  army  which 
has  carried  by  storm  one  fortification  after  another 
and  found  that  it  has  only  gained  possession  of  an 
outpost,  more  or  less  insignificant,  now  sits  down  be- 
fore the  central  citadel  and  the  real  siege  begins.  Then 
comes  the  true  calling  up  of  all  the  powers.  Then 
comes  humility,  and  by  humility  self-understanding, 
and  in  self-understanding  strength.  Then  comes  that 
earnest  cry  for  God's  help  which  always  brings  its 
answer.  Then  comes  the  giving  of  the  soul's  own 
weakness  into  the  abundant  strength  of  Christ.  Then 
comes  the  great  reality  of  prayer.  All  of  these,  when 
the  man  has  at  last  got  to  the  center  of  his  sin  and 
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is  at  last  fighting  with  himself  for  his  own  soul. 

My  friends,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Are  you  fighting  that  battle  for  self-conquest?  If  you 
are,  you  know  with  what  a  true  exhilaration  that 
which  seems  such  a  cruel  and  unnatural  necessity  of 
life  may  occupy  and  inspire  the  soul.  Almost  with 
a  shout  the  man  exclaims :  "I  will  subdue  myself  for 
goodness  and  for  God!"  And  though  no  shout  is 
heard,  though  men  beside  him  do  not  hear  a  sound, 
though  the  battlefield  is  in  some  inmost  secret  cham- 
ber of  his  most  secluded  life,  though  the  fairest  flow- 
ers of  his  own  self-content  are  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wrestler's  feet,  yet  still  there  is  (do  not  you  know 
it,  many  of  you?)  a  deep,  strong,  solemn  joy  as  the 
night  draws  nearer  to  the  day,  and  the  self  with 
which  we  fight  grows  weaker  and  the  self  for  which 
we  fight  grows  freer — a  joy  deep  and  strong  and  sol- 
emn, with  which  no  other  pleasure  in  human  living 
can  compare. 

And  also  there  grows  up  a  great  charity  and  hope 
for  every  other  man  who  is  fighting  the  good  fight 
with  his  sins — a  charity  and  hope  which  is  alone  re- 
ward enough  for  all  our  pain ! 

May  God  lead  all  of  us  speedily  in,  through  all  the 
outer  struggles,  to  this  inmost  fight  of  all !  May  we 
begin  it  now  and  never  end  it  till  our  sin  is  dead !  May 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  be  our  leader  and  our 
strength !  May  we  be  full  of  courage  because  the  bat- 
tle which  we  fight  is  not  our  own  alone  but  God's ! 
and  at  the  last  may  we  be  conquerors  in  him ! — Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


I   heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness  singing 

(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew) 
And  the  joy  of  his  song  was  a  wild  bird  winging 

Swift  to  his  mate  through  a  sky  of  blue. 

Myself — I   sang  when   the   dawn   was   flinging 

Wide  his  guerdon  of  fire  and  dew ; 
I  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness  singing 

(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew). 

And  his  song  was  of  love  and  all  its  bringing 
And  of  certain  day  when  the  night  was  through ; 

I  raised  my  eyes  where  the  hope  was  springing, 
And  I  think  in  His  heaven  God  smiled,  too. 

I  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness  singing 
(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew). 


The  safest  pilot  is  not  the  one  who  knows  best  the 
hidden  reefs  and  shallows,  but  the  one  who  can  guide 
into  the  safe  channels.  A  wreck  will  teach  where  one 
dangerous  point  is,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  reveal 
the  right  passage  into  the  offing.  Unfortunate,  in- 
deed, is  the  young  man  or  woman  who,  instead  of 
heeding  the  warnings  extended  by  the  physical  and 
moral  wrecks  that  surround  him,  has  the  stimulus  al- 
ways goading  him  upward  which  comes  from  the  in- 
timate guidance  of  a  strong  and  virile,  a  clean  and 
forceful  friend.  We,  too  often,  I  think,  over-value  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  the  reformed  drunkard,  the  ex- 
pugilist,  the  reclaimed  evangelist.  It  is  good  to  heed 
the  wrong,  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  right;  and  the 
safest  of  all  counsellors  are  those  who  never  had  to  be 
rescued.  To  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  wiser  to  fol- 
low the  shepluerd  than  to  puzzle  over-much  about  the 
net-work  of  paths  left  by  sheep  gone  astray. 


f  nung  f  tnph. 


THE  BOY  WITH  THE  HOE. 

Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  chap? 
Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row? 

Do  you  hoe  it  fair, 

Do  you  hoe  it  square, 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  you  know  ? 
Do  you  cut  the  weeds,  as  you  ought  to  do, 

And  leave  what's   worth   while  there? 
The  harvest  you'll  garner  depends  on  you; 

Are  you  working  it  on  the  square? 

Are  you  killing  the  noxious  weeds,  young  chap? 
Are  you  making  it  straight  and  clean  ? 

Are  you  going  straight, 

At  a  hustling  gate? 
Are  you  scattering  all  that's  mean? 
Do  you  laugh  and  sing;,  and  whistle  shrill, 

And  dance  a  step  or  two, 
As  the  row  you  hoe  leads  up  the  hill? 

The  harvest  is  up  to  you  ? 

— New  York  Sun. 


BUYING  A   PAPER. 

"Here,  boy,  let  me  have  a  paper."    • 

"Can't," 

"W'hy  not?  I  heard  you  crying  them  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  at  the  city  hall." 

"Yes,  but  that  was  down  'tother  block,  ye  know, 
where  I  hollered." 

"What  does  that  matter?  Come,  now,  no  fooling. 
I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"Couldn't  sell  you  a  paper  in  this  here  block,  Mis- 
ter, 'cos'  it  b'longs  to  Limpy.  He's  just  up  the  fur- 
dest  end  now.    You'll  meet  him." 

"And  who  is  Limpy?  And  why  does  he  have  this 
block?"    ' 

"Cos'  us  other  kids  agreed  to  let  him  have  it.  Ye 
see  it's  a  good  run,  'count  of  the  offices  all  alons',  and 
the  poor  chap  is  that  lame  he  can't  git  around  lively 
like  the  rest  of  us,  so  we  agree  that  the  first  one 
caught  sellin'  on  his  beat  should  be  thrashed.     See?" 

"Yes,  I  see.  You  have  a  sort  of  brotherhood 
among  yourselves?"     ' 

"Well,  we're  goin'  to  look  out  for  a  little  cove 
what's  lame  anyhow." 

"There  comes  Limpy  now.  He's  a  fortunate  boy 
to  have  such  friends." 

The  gentleman  bought  two  papers  of  him,  and 
went  on  his  way  down  town,  wondering  how  many 
men  in  business  would  refuse  to  sell  their  wares  in 
order  to  give  a  weak,  halting  brother  a  chance  in  the 
field. — Ex. 


A   NEW   BEGINNING. 

"I  haven't  time,  mother,"  replied  Louise,  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  volume  she  was  reading,  pencil  in 
hand. 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  dear?" 

"Reading  up  for  my  essay.  My  title  this  week  is 
'Beginnings  of  Literary  Women.'  Isn't  that  splen- 
did? Mr.  Ray  told  Miss  Green  that  he  thought  I  was 
one  of  them  myself.  He  said  my  story  in  the  'Inde- 
pendent' showed  large  promise." 
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"I  want  you  to  make  biscuit  for  sifppcf,  and  help 
with   the   mending." 

"But,  mother,  I  really  havn't  time.  I  have  no  taste 
tor  housekeeping;  literary  women  do  not  have,  as  a 
rule.  You  know  Harriet  Martineau's  brother  told  her 
to  put  up  her  sewing,  and  write;  other  women  could 
sew." 

The  next  evening  Louise  settled  herself  in  the 
"study  corner"  of  the  sitting-room,  with  her  books 
and  papers  about  her.  Charlie  had  toothache  and  was 
nursing  his  face  over  the  register;  Clara  was  busying 
herself  mending  a  rent  in  her  dress ;  her  mother  was 
washing  the  supper  dishes' in  the  kitchen. 

"Louise,"  said  her  father,  from  the  lounge,  where 
he  had  stretched  himself  with  a  headache,  "put  away 
your  'Beginnings'  and  come  here  awhile.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  a  few  literary  women." 

"Oh,  thank  you !"  exclaimed  Louise,  delightedly. 
"I  stayed  two  hours  at  the  library  after  school  and 
couldn't  find  what  I  wanted."    " 

"I  fear  I  shall  not  tell  you  just  what  you  want,-" 
he  said,  with  a  twinkling  in  his  eye,  as  she  nestled 
down  on  the  rug  before  the  loUnge.  "I  have  been 
'reading  up'  literary  women  to  find  out  if  they  ever 
did  like  to  make  biscuits  and  mend  stockings." 

"I  don't  believe  they  ever  did,  papa;  the  tastes 
conflct,  you  see.  It  isn't 'only  lack  of  time,"  began  the 
literary  school-girl,  decidedly. 

"Well,  we  will  see.  You  admire  Miss  Alcott ;  she 
did  literary  work  sufficiently  well  to  satisfy  any  as- 
piring school-girl ;  she  was  so  fond  of  sewing  at 
twelve  that  she  set  up  for  a  doll's  dressmaker,  and  put 
up  a  beautiful  dressed  doll  for  a  model  in  her  win- 
dow. In  pinching  times  at  home  she  was  brave 
enough  to  go  out  to  service  for  two  months." 

Louise  exclaimed :  "Out  to  service !" 

"Harriet  Martineau,  who  was  the  woman-states- 
man, in  her  political  economy  series  and  her  hun- 
dreds of  letters  in  the  London  Times  states  that  as 
she  grew  up  she  made  all  her  clothing  excepting  'stays 
and  shoes' ;  she  plaited  straw  bonnets  and  knitted 
stockings;  she  said  she  was  saved  from  being  a  liter- 
ary lady  who  could  not  sew,  and  when  in  the  height 
of  her  fame  she  was  admired  for  not  being  helpless 
in  regard  to  housework.  She  explained  that  she  could 
make  puddings,  and  iron  and  mend,  and,  if  need  be, 
support  herself  by  her  needle,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
several  months ;  and  sometimes  she  felt  herself  a  good 
housewife  spoiled." 

"George  Eliot  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and  what 
could  not  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  do  in  a  kitchen?  In 
her  "Memoirs"  is  a  comical  account  of  a  magazine 
story  written  at  her  dictation  while  she  was  teaching 
an  efficient  servant  to  do  the  week's  baking.  Maria 
Edgeworth's  ever-busy  fingers  accomplished  many  a 
piece  of  fine  needle-work;  she  liked  not  to  be  idle 
while  conversation  was  going  on." 

"As  I  am  this  minute,"  laughed  Louise,  picking  at 
the  fringe  with  nervous  fingers.  Her  mother  must 
have  told  her  father  that  she  refused  to  make  the  beds 
before  school  this  morning,  and  had  left  her  last 
week's  mending  for  her  to  do.  "Oh,  dear !"  she  sigh- 
ed, with  a  heated  face. 

"I  will  read  you  something  Mary  Howitt  writes." 
He  took  the  book  from  under  the  lounge-pillow  and 
sat  upright :  "  'No  more  counting  of  threads  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  stitches  to  the  inch  for  me.' 
And  here's  an  extract  from  a  letter:  'It  is  very  long 
since   I   wrote  to  thee.     It   is  quite   astonishing,   and 


yet  when  I  consider  the  vast  quantity  of  needlework 
I  have  had  to  do,  it  is  not  so  very  astonishing  after 
all.  Helping  to  do  the  upholstering  work  quite  fill- 
ed up  my  time.  When  I  began  to  look  at  our  several 
wardrobes,  the  mending  and  making  had  accumulated 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  like  a  hard-working  seam- 
stress from  morning  till  night.'  " 

Dropping  the  book,  her  father  fell  back  on  the 
lounge-pillow.  "You  love  Lucy  Larcom's  poems.  She 
often  did  her  own  washing  and  ironing  while  she  was 
teaching  at  fourteen  dollars  a  month.  Mary  Lamb 
wrote  to  a  friend  about  some  cooking  she  was  doing, 
and  she  wrote  an  article  on  needlework,  of  which  she 
must  have  had  special  knowledge.  You  would  not 
care  for  any  higher  appreciation  than  to  be  spoken 
of  by  Tennyson  as  next  to  Shakespeare — and  Jane 
Austin,  the  woman  rated  so  high,  coidd  do  such  ex- 
cellent needle-work  that  she  almost  put  a  sewing  ma- 
chine to  shame." 

"Don't,  papa,"  laughed  Louise,  with  eyes  brimful 
of  tears,  "don't  make  me  feel  like  that  sewing-ma- 
chine." 

She  sprang  up  and  went,  not  to  her  "study-corner," 
but  to  the  kitchen-table. 

"Mamma,  I've  learned  about  the  real  'Beginnings.' 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  sham  literary  woman.  "But," 
with  a  sigh,  "I  don't  love  housekeeping." 

"You  will,  if  you  keep  on,"  said  her  mother,  com- 
fortingly. "A  womanly  woman  is  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  a  woman." — ex. 


"LOCK  YOUR  LIPS." 


"Lock  your  lips  children,"  said  the  teacher.  In- 
stantly the  childish  voices  ceased  their  prattle,  and 
all  the  little  lips  in  the  kindergarten  were  tightly 
closed.  Two  or  three  youngsters  evidently  could  not 
trust  themselves  to  keep  silence  without  extra  pre- 
caution, and  it  was  with  considerable  amusement  that 
I  noticed  them  holding  their  lips  together  with  their 
fingers. 

As  I  watched  those  kindergarten  tots — most  of 
them  scarcely  more  than  babies — I  thought  that,  if 
some  of  us  older  people  were  willing  to  humble  our- 
selves and  become  "as  one  of  these  little  ones"  we 
might  learn  a  valuable  lesson.  The  unkind  and  un- 
just words,  spoken  in  anger,  and  often  repented  of  as 
soon  as  spoken,  are  gone  with  the  sting  and  the  smart. 
They  cannot  be  recalled.  How  many  bitter  feelings 
and  heartaches  might  be  spared  if  some  of  us  only 
locked  our  lips  instead  of  obeying  the  first  impulse 
to  speake  unkindly !  And  even  with  locked  lips,  if 
not  sure  of  ourselves,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  children,  and  hold  our  lips  close 
together  with  our  fingers  until  the  anger  has  died  out 
of  our  hearts? 

"Boys  flying  kites,  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds ; 
You  can't  do  that  when  you're  flying  words. 
'Careful  with  fire,'  is  good  advice,  we  know; 
'Careful  with  words,'  is  ten  times  doubly  so." 

— S.  S.  Times. 


"While  I  sought  Happiness  she  fled 

Before  me  constantly. 
Weary,  I  turned  to  Duty's  path, 

And  Happiness  sought  me, 
Saying,  'I  walk  this  road  today; 

I'll  bear  thee  company." ' 
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Tryin'  to  Jine  Dat  Church. 
\  good  story  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  in  which  it  is  said  that 
at  a  recent  dinner  in  Boston,  at 
which  a  number  of  clergymen  were 
present,  there  was  some  good-na- 
tured chaff  between  Bishop  Hall  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Vermont 
and  President  Buckham  of  the  Ver- 
mont University.  The  latter  had 
been  joked  regarding  the  ease  with 
which  anybody  could  join  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  he  replied 
by  telling  of  a  negro  who  had  ap- 
plied repeatedly  for  membership  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Bur- 
lington. According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
ham,  Bishop  Hall  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  negro's  state  of  mind  justi- 
fied admission,  so  he  advised  the 
applicant  to  pray  that  his  spii  itual 
condition  might  improve.  After  do- 
ing so,  he  made  a  new  application. 
The  Bishop  said  to  him :  "Well, 
Erastou,  have  you  prayed  as  I  told 
you  to?"  "Yes,  indeedy,  suh ;  I  done 
prayed  an'  I  done  tole  de  Lawd  I 
wants  to  jine  St.  Paul's  Church,  an' 
de  Lawd  he  say  to  me,  'Good  luck, 
Rastus;  I  been  tryin'  to  jine  dat 
church   fo'  twenty  years  mahse'f." 


Heredity. 


A  Parlimentary  candidate  was  be- 
ing heckled.  One  of  the  questions 
had  reference  to  the  religious  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belonged. 

"Well,"  he  said;  "you  have  asked 
me  an  honest  question  and  you  shall 
have  a  straightforward  answer.  My 
grandmother  was  a  Scotchwoman 
— a  rigid  Presbyterian." 

Obvious  disappointment  was 
shown  on  the  faces  of  the  audience, 
so  the  candidate  proceeded : 

"My    grandfather    was      English. 


and,  therefore,  a  member  of  the 
Chuich  ui   England." 

Still  no  enthusiasm,  but  rather 
the  reverse. 

"My  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  good  Baptist,"  went  on  the 
desperate  candidate,  who  was  still 
unrewarded  by  applause.  He  grew 
anxious,  so  hurridly  added :  "But 
my  dear  old  mother,  long  since 
dead,  was  a  Methodist." 

Instantly  all  faces  were  radiant, 
so  he  concluded : 

"And,  gentlemen,  I  follow  the 
precepts  of  my  dear  old  mother.  I'm 
a  Methodist  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows   it.'" — London   Daily   News. 


"A  stranger  came  to  New  York 
from  Vineland,  N.  J.  He  came  on  a 
Vineland  excursion.  He  could  hard- 
ly believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the 
enormous  crowds  on  the  subway,  on 
the  elevated,  and  in  the  streets. 

"After  an  hour  or  two  of  bewil- 
dered observation  the  stranger  said 
to  a  policeman  who  was  helping 
him  across  Broadway : 

"  'Is  New  York  always  like  this, 
or  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
streets  due  to  to-day's  Vineland  ex- 


cursion f 


-Endeavor  Herald. 
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"SHUT  THY  DOOR.' 


By  Anna  B.  Giddings. 

Hast   thou    entered   into   thy   closet   to 
pray? 
Weary  and  worn  with  the  toil  and  the 

strife, 
Longing  for  peace  in  thy  strenuous 
life, 
Yet   leaving   the   door   shut   only   half- 
way? 

'Tw'as  the  Lord  who  said  we  must  shut 
up  the  door 
'Gainst  the  noise  in  our  homes  and 

the  street's  constant  din, 
Lest   we   fail   to   hear   his  dear   voice 
from  within, 
And  go  away  hearing  the  same  burden 
we  bore. 

Here's   another   door   still,   the   door   of 
the  heart: 
If   it   keeps    ever      opening      toward 

earth's  pleasures  and  toys, 
And  thou  close  it  not  quickly  to  seek 
higher  joys, 
Then  thou  and   God's  loved  ones  must 
travel   apart. 

O  Friend,  shut  the  doors  that  lead  down 
to  earth, 
And  get  into  the  secret  place  of  the 

Lord! 
Give  up  the  world  for  him,  and  trust 
his  sure  word, 
To  enrich  thee  beyond  all  worlds  would 
be  worth. 
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IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jostle  a  brother 
Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of  life? 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jeer  at  each  other 

In  blackness  of  heart? — that  we  war  to  the  knife? 
God  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife. 

God  pity  us  all  as  we  jostle  each  other; 
God  pardon  us  all  for  the  triumphs  we  feel 

When  a  fellow  goes  down;  poor,  heart-broken  brother 
Pierced  to  the  heart ;  words  are  keener  than  steel, 
And  mightier,  far,  for  woe  and  for  weal. 

Were  it  not  well  in  this  brief  little  journey 
On  over  the  isthmus,  down  into  the  tide, 

We  give  him  a  fish  instead  of  a  serpent, 
Ere  folding  the  hands  to  be  and  abide 
For  ever  and  ave  in  dust  at  his  side? 

Look  at  the  roses  saluting  each  other ; 

Look  at  the  herds  all  at  peace  on  the  plain — 

Man,  and  man  onlv,  makes  war  on  his  brother, 
And  dotes  in  his  heart  on  his  peril  and  pain — 
Shamed  by  the  brutes  that  go  down  on  the  plain. 

— Joaquin    Miller. 
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A    MESSAGE    FOR    EVERY    NEED. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1865,  the  day  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  New  York  presented  a  scene  of  perilous  ex- 
citement. Thousands  of  men  gathered  with  revol- 
vers and  other  weapons,  ready  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  martyred  President.  It  seemed  for  a  while,  as 
information  came  from  Washington  from  time  to 
time,  and  finally  the  words,  "Seward  is  dying,"  as 
though  the  scenes  on  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the 
French  revolution  would  be  repeated  on  the  streets 
of  New  York.  At  a  critical  time  that  morning  a  man 
of  commanding  figure  stepped  out  on  a  balcony  at  a 
point  where  a  great  crowd  had  gathered,  and  Lifting 
his  right  arm  toward  heaven,  said  in  clear  and  pon- 
derous tones :  "Fellow  citizens :  'Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  Him.  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies !  Justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne !  Mercy  and  truth 
shall  go  before  his  face!'  Fellow  citizens:  God  reigns, 
and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives !" 

It  has  been  said  concerning  this  utterance  at  that 
critical  time  by  General  Garfield  :  "As  the  boiling  wave 
subsides  and  settles  to  the  sea  when  some  strong 
wind  beats  it  down,  so  the  tumult  of  the  people  sank 
and  became  still.  As  the  rod  draws  the  electricity 
from  the  air  and  conducts  it  safely  to  the  ground,  so 
this  man  had  drawn  the  furv  from  that  frantic  crowd, 
and  guided  it  to  more  tranquil  thoughts  than  ven- 
geance. It  was  as  if  some  divinity  had  spoken 
through  him.  It  was  a  triumph  of  eloquence,  a  flash 
of  inspiration  such  as  seldom  comes  to  any  man  more 
than  once  in  a  century.  Webster,  nor  Choate,  nor 
Everett,  nor  Seward  ever  reached  it.  Demosthen- 
es never  equalled  it.  The  mart  for  the  crisis  had 
come,  and  his  words  were  more  potent  than  Napo- 
leon's guns  at   Paris." 

A  biographer  says  that  this  incident  illustrates, 
among  other  things,  Garfield's  familiarity  with  and 
confidence  in  the  Bible. 

As  the  mind  of  Garfield  turned  to  that  old  and 
blessed  book  in  that  time  of  peril,  so  do  minds  turn 
to  it  all  along  the  years  of  time.  And  it  has  a  mes- 
sage  for   every   need. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  to  write  this  edi- 
torial the  telephone  rang  and  a  friend  said :  "I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  considerably  in  your  difficul- 
ties and  troubles  since  I  saw  you  yesterday,  and  I 
wish  to  give  you  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible.  When 
they  were  looked  up  one  of  the  passages  was  found 
to  be  three  very  assuring  and  comforting  verses  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Joshua,  ending:  "Have  I  not  com- 


manded thee?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 

As  we  contemplate  today  the  great  corruption  in 
the  sorely  stricken  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  land,  we  recall  the  promise  of 
a  new  earth  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness,  and 
that  vision  of  prophet  and  apostle  of  a  time  when 
every  knee  should  bow  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

One  of  our  poets,  a  man  with  the  religious  spirit, 
says : 

"If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendor,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  one  day." 

And  another  has  said : 

"The  dawn  is  not  distant, 
Nor  is  the  night  starless ; 
Love  is  eternal ! 
God  is  still  God,  and 
His  faith  shall  not  fail  us ; 
Christ  is  eternal." 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TRIP  EAST. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity on  Monday  on  his  trip  East  in  the  interest  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  He  stated  that  he  reached 
Chicago  in  the  nick  of  time ;  that  there  was  a  preva- 
lent idea  there  that  there  was  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  churches  here  and  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, that  nothing  had  been  done,  and  that  the  day 
for  doing  anything  had  almost  passed  away.  As  soon 
as  it  was  made  known  that  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, through  which  the  churches  in  and  around  Chi- 
cago desired  to  contribute,  would  take  from  the  Cali- 
fornia churches  the  old-fashioned  bond  instead  of  the 
usually-required  mortgage,  and  that  the  California 
churches  stood  ready  to  give  such  a  bond,  the  way 
was  cleared  at  once  for  action ;  and  such  action  was 
taken  as  will  in  a  short  time  bring  contributions  from 
many  sources. 

He  stated  that  he  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception  wherever  he  went  and  had  spoken  thirty- 
one  times  during  his  brief  trip. 

In  speaking  of  his  visit  to  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, Dr.  Adams  said  that  he  asked  Dr.  Jefferson,  of 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  what  was  the  best  thing  he 
had  ever  done,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  the  recom- 
mending of  Charles  R.  Brown  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Oakland. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Adams  that  there  are 
changed  and  better  conditions  religiously  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  The  evangelistic 
work  of  Gipsy  Smith  greatly  impressed  him,  and  if 
that  evangelist  ever  wants  to  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  he  will  find  a  royal  welcome  from  the  pastor  of 
the    First   Congregational    Church   of   San    Francisco. 

New  England,  it  was  said,  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  great  problems  which  the  large  number  of  immi- 
grants is  thrusting  upon  the  country ;  and  it  is  not  by 
turning  away  from  them  and  attempting  to  bar  them 
out,  but  with  helping  hand  extended,  believing  that 
their  coming  will  work  out  for  the  good  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  whole  wide  world.     Dr.  Adams  evidently 
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had  visions  while   East,  and   he   said   concerning  the 
immigrants,  "Thank  God  for  them!" 

As  to  Japanese  exclusion,  the  Doctor  sounded  a 
warning  against  the  agitation  which  is  going  on  in 
California  for  such  exclusion.  He  returns  more  than 
ever  of  the  opinion  that  the  Japanese  would  welcome 
a  scrap,  and  that  other  nations,  Great  Britain  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  improbable  after 
a  while.  Therefore  Great  Britain  has  asked  Japan  to 
release  her  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
from  an  agreement  to  support  her  in  the  wars  into 
which  she  may  enter.  But  it  is  not  because  he  fears 
that  war  may  come,  but  because  of  the  right  in  the 
case,  that  he  so  declares  himself. 

On  the  question  of  separate  schools  here  for  the 
Japanese  and  other  orientals  Dr.  Adams  stated  that  he 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  school  board,  and  had  so 
declared  himself  from  time  to  time  while  East.  This 
position  it  seems  was  taken  by  him  largely  with  the 
belief  that  the  Japanese  in  those  schools  are  mainly 
adults. 

The  hardest  thing  he  had  to  contend  with  in  his 
work  in  the  East,  he  said,  was  the  pessimism  of  his 
brethren  hereabouts.  It  was  with  regret  that  he  pick- 
ed up  a  copy  of  The  Pacific  in  the  East  and  saw  the 
report  of  one  of  our  meetings  of  ministers  in  which 
what  he  regarded  as  too  sweeping  statements  concern- 
ing Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  had  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco.  Men- 
tion was  made  of  District  Attorney  Langdon  and  ex- 
Mayor  Phelan  as  Catholics,  and  some  of  their  good 
deeds  were  chronicled.  In  that  connection  it  was  re- 
marked that  Rabbi  Voorsanger  would  ere  long  stand 
again  in  his  pulpit  and  he  in  the  Rabbi's — "No  dan- 
ger of  misapprehension ;  he  knows  my  theology,  and 
I  know  his !" 

With  reference  to  conditions  in  San  Francisco — 
graft  and  vice  and  crime,  it  was  declared  with  em- 
phasis that  they  were  no  worse  than  in  many  an  East- 
ern city,  and  the  exhortation  was  to  stop  advertising 
our  wickedness  as  something  above  and  beyond  that 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  to  get  down  to  earnest 
work  to  train  up  men  whose  lives  shall  make  for  bet- 
ter things. 

As  to  San  Francisco's  future  the  impression  was 
that  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  we  could  feel 
go  assured  as  now  of  its  commercial  greatness  and 
supremacy.  Business  men  in  his  church  were  saying 
to  him  that  prices  were  going  up  amazingly  all 
around  the  spot  where  the  new  building  is  being 
built,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  until  they  would 
have  forced  upon  them  the  question  of  going  or  stay- 
ing. But,  contemplating  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
pastor  of  this  historic  church  put  himself  on  record  as 
believing  that  right  there  on  the  corner  of  Post  and 
Mason,  in  what  will  be  in  the  reconstructed  city 
more  of  a  down-town  center  than  ever  before,  is  the 
place  for  the  First  Congregational  Church. 


We  feel  confident  that  some  who  were  subscrib- 
ers for  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  are  not  receiving  it. 
( )ur  list  was  an  old  one.  We  have  no  records  between 
February  7th  and  April  18.  Persons  who  subscribed 
between  those  dates  or  who  have  changed  place  of 
residence  since  Februarv  7  are  not  in  all  probability 
receiving  the  paper.  Accordingly  pastors  are  asked 
to  announce  the  reappearance  of  the  Pacific  Presby- 
terian and  to  ask  that  all  necessary  information  be 
sent   in  at  once.' 


PACIFIC  COAST  IN  BRIEF. 

We  ask  it  as  a  special  favor  that  all  our  readers 
read,  throughout,  the  article  entieled,  "A  few  Words 
for  the  Friends  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian — From  the 
P.usiness  Side." 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tacoma  has  had 
large  prosperity  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Barnhisel  as  pastor.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  one  thousand,  the  same  having  increased  at 
trie  rate  of  an  hundred  a  year  for  several  years ;  and 
a  debt  of  $5,000  has  been  paid. 

A  noted  lumberman,  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  who  has 
millions  invested  in  timber  lands  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, is  reported  to  have  said  recently  that  he  found 
in  money  nothing  much  but  worry.  Not  a  few  men 
find  it  just  so ;  and  the  only  way  they  get  any  satis- 
faction out  of  their  money  is  by  using  some  of  it  for 
the  good  of  others.  The  difficulty  with  many  is  that 
they  do  not  use  enough  of  it  that  way. 

It  is  well  that  the  German  Insurance  Company,  of 
Freeport,  Illinois,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. This  company  never  gave  any  assurance  that 
it  was  trying  to  deal  honorably  and  fairly  with  its 
policy  holders  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  written 
from  the  view-point  of  a  policy-holder  who  said  to 
their  representatives  here  several  months  ago  that  he 
would  not  accept  their  offer  of  60  cents  on  the  dollar 
— that  he  would  rather  they  would  go  into  bankrupt- 
cy, and  receive  then  even  less.  More  will  be  said 
next  week  concerning  this  insurance  companj',  with 
which  the  present  writer  has  had  personal  experience. 

That  was  a  heroic  act  by  ex-Policeman  O'Connel 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  when  he  defied  two  bold 
robbers  who  entered  a  saloon  in  which  were  eight 
men ;  and  who,  at  their  command  to  hold  up  hands, 
held  up  one  hand  only  and  reached  for  his  revolver 
with  the  other.  He  went  down  to  death,  but  not  until 
one  of  the  desperate  characters,  an  ex-convict,  had 
bitten  the  dust  before  him.  How  many  lives  this 
heroic  man  has  saved  by  laying  down  his  own  life, 
no  one  can  tell.  Had  the  criminal  lived  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  had  part  in  many  more  dark  and 
damnable   deeds. 

On  the  23rd  of  October  there  had  been  contributed 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
California  $101,327.85.  San  Francisco  churches  had 
been  granted  aid  as  follows:  First,  $20,000;  Chinese, 
$13,000;  Westminster,  $7,150;  Trinity,  $6,400;  How- 
ard, $3,000;  Lebanon,  $1,000;  Mizpah,  $1,000;  Mem- 
orial, $250;  Olivet,  $175.  To  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  San  Anselmo  there  was  granted  $10,000,  and 
to  the  Occidental  Board,  the  woman's  foreign  mis- 
sionary society  $15,255.  Churches  outside  of  San 
Francisco  were  aided  as  follows:  San  Jose,  First,  $15,- 
000;  Palo  Alto,  $6,000;  Santa  Rosa,  First,  $1,000; 
Elmhurst,  $1,000;  Oakland,  Alden,  $200;  Healds- 
burg,  $200.  These  funds  came  through  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Several  letters  of  welcome  have  been  received  by 
the  Pacific  Presbyterian.  We  quote  from  one  only : 
"After  six  months  absence  the  Pacific  Presbyterian's 
familiar  face  appears  again  in  our  home.  I  am  glad 
•that  you  have  been  able  to  publish  it  again,  for  a 
Presbvterian    church   paper   is   much    needed   on   this 
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coast.  I  hope  vou  will  be  sustained,  receiving  help 
so  you  can  build  it  up  and  greatly  help  the  Master's 
cause  on  the  coast."  We  quote  the  foregoing  and 
give  the  name  of  the  writer — Mr.  J. P.  Babb  of  San 
Diego,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  one  who  belongs 
to  a  family  long  connected  intimately  with  religious 
papers,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Babb  who,  in  an  editorial 
capacity,  did  splendid  service  for  many  years  for  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  our  national  capital : 
"That  Hawaii  should  be  made  'the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific'  is  the  firm  belief  of  a  man  who  looks  enough 
like  President-  Roosevelt  to  be  mistaken  at  times  for 
the  chief  executive.  The  possessor  of  this  interest- 
ing view  and  striking  resemblance  is  A.  L.  Atkinson, 
secretary  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii.  During  the  re- 
cent prolonged  illness  of  Governor  Carter,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son has  been  the  acting  governor  of  the  territory  and 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  so  acceptably 
that  Governor  Carter  has  sent  him  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  President  on  territorial  matters.  It  is 
because  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  the  Pacific  will  be 
the  scene  of  our  chief  commercial  expansion  within 
the  next  decade  that  he  attributes  such  strategical  im- 
portance to  Hawaii.  'The  army  of  the  United  States,' 
he  said,  today,  'is  now  constructing  formidable  de- 
fences which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  complete. 
Supplementing  this  should  come  the  strengthening 
of  our  Pacific  squadron  which  is  now  far  inferior  to 
our  Atlantic  or  Asiatic  fleets.  The  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  aims  of  the  United  States  in 
Hawaii  and  in  the  Philippines  are  entirely  different. 
In  the  one  case  we  are  trying  to  make  the  territory 
in  spirit  and  fact  a  part  of  this  nation.  With  the  Phil- 
ippines Our  object  is  to  turn  the  island  over  to  the 
Filipinos  as  soon  as  thev  are  capable  of  looking  after 
it  themselves." 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  to  educate,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
young  men  and  women  for  Christian  work.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute;  but 
with  this  difference :  there  will  be  secular  studies. 
The  course  of  study  will  cover  four  years ;  five  months 
will  be  spent  in  the  school  each  year;  and  five  in  doing 
missionary  work  in  some  assigned  district.  While  do- 
ing this  missionary  work  a  regular  salary  will  be  paid 
the  student  and  he  will  in  addition  receive  a  percent- 
age on  collections  made  for  the  Union.  It  is  stated  by 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge  that  by  the  practice 
of  economy  this  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year.  Persons  entering  on  this  course 
of  study  are  required  to  sign  a  contract  pledging  them- 
selves to  remain  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  make 
a  deposit  of  $50  as  part  payment  of  the  first  five 
month's  scholarship.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  this 
work  is  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Winton,  of  Berkeley,  who  is 
superintendent  for  California  of  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union,  an  undenominational  so- 
ciety. The  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  California 
College,  the  Baptist  educational  institution  located 
in  Oakland.  In  reply  to  the  question,  what  can  a 
young  man  so  educated  do?  Mr.  Winton  says: 
"First,  he  can  continue  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union.  This  is  a  vast  work,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  forms  of  Christian  service.  Sec- 
ond, he  can  enter  upon  work  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  That  organization  is  now  do- 
ing a  most  remarkable  work  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
and   affords    another    splendid      opportunity    for    men 


wishing  to  be  of  service.  Third,  he  can  become  an  aid 
to  some  busy  pastor  and  thus  become  acquainted  with 
and  qualifiy  for  the  work  of  a  pastor  in  some  place  for 
which  his  natural  talents  and  acquired  powers  fit 
him.  Fourth,  if  he  is  sufficiently  humble  and  earnest 
he  may  at  once  enter  upon  pastoral  or  missionary 
work  in  some  difficult  frontier  or  city  field  where  men 
otherwise  trained  will  not  be  willing  to  go.  Fie  may 
be  the  John  the  Baptist  of  some  community,  heralding 
the  way  for  a  brighter  and  better  civilization." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  can  work  great  transforma- 
tions in  lives  in  a  short  time.  Dr.  Hillis  said  in  a  re- 
cent sermon :  "One  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who 
ever  preached  before  Queen  Victoria  was  a  cannibal 
chief,  who,  within  fifteen  years  after  Moffatt  redeem- 
ed him,  was  thrilling  "Teat  audiences  in  London." 

A  prominent  New  York  clergyman  who  returned 
recently  from  a  trip  abroad  is  quoted  as  follows :  "The 
Bowery  of  New  York  is  almost  a  paradise  in  compari- 
son with  many  sections  of  Glasgow.  I  consider  that 
city  the  most  wicked  I  have  ever  visited.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  seen  so  many  drunken  men  as  one 
finds  every  day  in  almost  every  section  of  Glasgow." 

A  three  month's  evangelistic  campaign  is  being 
planned  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  Presi- 
dent Clark  says :  "By  faithful  effort  we  may  have  a 
great  ingathering  in  the  week  of  prayer  or  on  our 
decision  day  in  February.  But  it  will  take  persistent, 
thoughtful  effort.  The  society  that  does  not  pray, 
plan,  work  and  hope  for  a  spiritual  awakening  will 
not  have  one.  The  individual  who  does  not  resolute- 
ly resolve  that  he  will  do  his  part  with  God's  help 
to  bring  about  this  spiritual  quickening  will  do  noth- 
ing." 

President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  urging  the  removal  of  the  institution 
to  the  immediate  proximity  of  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities in  the  Mississippi  valley.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  day  of  the  independent  theological  school — 
that  is,  the  theological  school  out  of  all  relation  and 
connection  with  colleges  and  universities  is  passing 
away.  The  advantages  of  Urbana-Champaign  as  a 
location  for  such  an  institution  are  set  forth.  Presi- 
dent James  says :  "In  this  large  number  of  students 
there  is  a  considerable  percentage  who  by  tastes,  tal- 
ents and  spirituality  would  properly  and  naturally  take 
up  the  ministry  if  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  at  the  critical  time  in  the  proper  way,  and  if 
they  were  led  to  consider  the  great  importance  of  this 
profession  to  the  community  and  their  own  fitness  for 
the  work.  The  silent  appeal  contained  in  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  school  in  close  proximity  to  the 
other  great  schools  of  a  university,  the  sight  of  the 
buildings  and  libraries  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the 
lectures  and  addresses  which  such  a  school  will  nec- 
essarily provide  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  work 
would  all  help  toward  this  same  end." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan 
betran  a  series  of  Friday  evening  lectures  on  the 
Psalms.  In  that  connection  he  told  that  a  Scotch  wo- 
man had  said  to  his  mother:  "Eh,  but  he'll  soon  be 
getting  to  the  Psalms,  and  then  he'll  be  out  of  his 
depths."  And  Dr.  Morgan  remarked  :  "I  have  always 
been  out  of  my  depths.    I  pity  the  man  who  thinks  he 
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has  touched  rock-bottom  in  the  str..!y  of  any  book  in 
the  Bible."  And  he  added  that,  though  many  valuable 
books  had  been  written  on  the  Psalms,  the  church  is 
still  waiting  for  an  exposition  of  the  book.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Friday  evening  lectures  by  Dr. 
Morgan  at  Westminster  Chapel,  London,  are  filling 
the   house. 


A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
,  PACIFIC  PRESBYTERIAN. 
From  the  Business  Side. 

The  date  on  the  label  bearing  the  subscriber's 
name  shows  the  time  to  which  subscription  is  paid — 
with  the  exception  that  no  allowance  has  yet  been 
made  for  the  six  mcfnths  during  which  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  was  not  published.  This  allowance  will 
be  made,  when  remittances  are  made  to  us,  by  ad- 
vancing the  date  six  months  before  credit  is  given  for 
the  amount  remitted.  To  do  otherwise  would  make 
necessary  on  our  part  a  resetting  at  once  of  the  entire 
mail  list. 

Changes  have  already  been  made  for  all  who  have 
written  that  they  paid  subscription  between  February 
7th  and  April   18th. 

The  date  on  the  label  is  intended  to  show  to  the 
subscriber  just  how  his  account  stands,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  statement. 

Take  for  example  a  name  having  the  date,  "31  Dec. 
'04."  That  shows  the  subscription  to  be  due  at  the 
rate*  of  $1.50  a  year  from  Dec.  31,  1904.  If  a  sub- 
scriber whose  account  so  stands  sends  in  $3  the  date 
will  be  changed  to  June  30,  1907,  thus  giving  credit 
for  the  $3  and  in  addition  advancing  the  subscription 
six  months  for  the  time  the  paper  was  not  published. 

Will  the  friends  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  exam- 
ine the  labels  and  remit  accordingly?  Then,  we  ask 
that  the  change  of  date  on  the  label  be  accepted  as  a 
receipt  for  the  remittance.  This  is  the  custom  with 
many  papers,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  that  the  work  be  mini- 
mized as  much  as  possible. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  since  the 
publication  of  the  paper  was  resumed  the  subscrip- 
tion receipts  have  not  amounted  to  one  half  what  has 
been  paid  out  for  the  white  paper  on  which  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian  has  been  printed — saying  nothing  as  to 
the  other  expenses.  And  not  many  subscriptions  were 
paid  in  advance  when  the  paper  was  shaken  out  and 
burned  out  of  existence  last  April.  Accordingly 
prompt  remittance  will  be  welcome.  One  friend  who 
paid  his  subscription  a  few  days  ago  very  kindly  and 
generously  sent  $5  in  addition, — "to  help  the  paper 
any  way  you  wish,"  were  his  words.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  friend  could  not  very  well  donate 
this  sum,  but  it  was  gratefully  received. 

Again  we  ask  all  friends  of  the  paper  to  work  to 
increase  its  circulation.  The  way  is  not  easy  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  paper,  but  it  can  be  done  if  many 
will  lend  a  hand ;  and  it  can  be  made  of  great  service 
to  the  church  kingdom  in  and  through  Presbyterian- 
ism  as  the  years  go  on. 


number   of   readers    drawing   books   from   such    insti- 
tutions. 

With  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  proper 
guidance  of  the  young  in  the  choice  of  what  is  to  be 
read  by  them,  the  public  library  becomes  a  great  power 
for  good.  Today,  while  library  authorities  in  many 
places,  are  trying  to  follow  and  to  encourage  right 
methods,  a  real  peril  is  to  be  met  in  many  cases. 

Inexperienced  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  libraries  and 
select  at  will  whatever  pleases  the  fancy,  and  a  vitiated 
taste  is  formed  to  their  life  long  injury. 

It  is  true  that  many  works  of  fiction  not  only 
please  but  inform  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  a  proper 
amount  of  such  reading  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  but  we 
fear  that  the  reading  of  fiction  and  often  the  most  re- 
cent of  such  issues  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  masters, 
becomes  a  fad  which  enfeebles  the  mind  and  perverts 
one's    literary   taste. 

The  writer  feels  a  proper  pride  in  having  secured 
an  outfit  for  a  public  library  now  representing  a  value 
of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  report  of  books 
drawn  during  October  is  officially  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Out  of  2754  books  drawn,  1859  were  fiction, 
641  juvenile,  and  only  254  volumes  in  all  the  other 
"varying  realms  of  thought."  This  example  is  not  one 
due  to  any  local  circumstances  and  has  doubtless 
many  a  parallel. 

But  diagnosis  is  of  little  value,  unless  followed  by 
therapeutics.  So  what  remedy  is  there  for  a  perverted 
mental   appetite? 

The  boy's  composition  read,  "Pins  has  saved  many 
lives,  by  their  not  sitting  down  on  them."  Prevention 
is  the  best  cure.  Parents  ought  to  oversee  the  read- 
ing done  by  their  children.  School  teachers  can  do 
much  in  forming  a  correct  taste,  and  in  pointing  out 
where  treasures  lie,  suited  to  youth  of  various  ages. 
A  Friday  afternoon  given  to  talks  on  health,  exercise, 
morals  and  reading  in  turn,  by  experts  called  in  to 
address  the  pupils,  has  often  been  found  useful.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  popular  lectures  at  the  libraries, 
and  walks  and  talks  among  the  books  in  company 
with  a  teacher,  or  a  wise  librarian,  on  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, might  give  new  illustration  to  the  proverb 
"He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise." 
(Prov.  13 :  20.) 


A  BLESSING  AND   A   PERIL. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  public  libraries, 
the  more  attractive  facilities  in  the  new  and  handsome 
buildings,  and  other  causes,  have  largely  increased  the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
SABBATH. 

Concerning  the  movement  in  France  for  a  weekly 
rest-day,  the  New  York  Mail  says : 

"It  was  a  Frenchman  who  said  that  'if  God  did  not 
exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him.'  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  way  with  the  Sabbath.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  virtually  abolishing  the  day  of  rest,  the 
French  nation  has  found  it  necessary  to  get  up  a  kind 
of  an  artificial  Sabbath — not  for  religious,  but  for  'la- 
bor' reasons. 

"One  might  suppose,  to  read  the  reports  of  riots  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France  aga>inst  the  opening  of 
stores  and  offices  on  Sunday,  that  the  proletariat  had 
suddenly  prown  very  strenuously  religious  and  Sab- 
batarian. But  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  simply  strik- 
ing for  one  day's  rest  in  the  week.  In  many  cases  the 
day  of  rest  is  not  Sundav,  but  some  other  day  given 
in  lieu  of  it ;  and  the  Sunday  riots  are  merely  a  token 
of  the  resentment  of  the  employees  and  their  friends 
against  being  altogether  cheated  out  of  the  day  off. 
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But  whatever  the  motive  of  this  new  French  day  of 
rest,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Sabbath.  It  is  true  that  the  Romans  ob- 
served Sunday  as  a  holiday  before  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation arrived,  but  the  suspension  of  labor  was 
never  as  complete  as  it  was  upon  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  when  the  latter  institution  was  taken  over  by  the 
Day  of  the  Sun,  the  Sabbath  sentiment  that  Jewish 
Christianity  imparted  to  it  was  what  gave  it  perma- 
nence and  vitality. 

"The  Sunday  rest  has  been  a  vast  blessing  to  the 
peoples  who  have  observed  it.  It  has  imparted 
strength,  and  nourished  the  best  sentiments  that  are 
in  them.  Even  a  secularized,  irreligious  people  cannot 
get  along  without  it.  They  are  forced  to  come  back 
to  it,  though  they  may  repudiate  the  religious  motive. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  people  who  have  almost  lost 
their  Sunday,  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a 
people  who  still  possess  the  day  of  rest  to  preserve  it." 


not  a  few  wealthy  Jews  have  come  to  his  financial 
support,  There  is  little  likelihood  that  Temple  Em- 
manu-El  will  be  injured  by  the  new  enterprise.  The 
chances  are  rather  that  it  will  be  helped  by  rearing 
beside  it,  in  the  same  city,  another  great  Hebrew  place 
of  worship  and  influence." 


A  PROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICAN 
JUDAISM. 

When  Rabbi  Wise  was  about  to  leave  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
farewell  banquets  was  tendered  him.  It  expressed 
said  The  Oreeonian :  "The  love  the  people  of  Port- 
land have  for  a  religious  leader  whose  work  has  not 
been  affected  by.  the  limitations  of  creed — an  earnest 
citizen   and   a  patriot." 

Concerning  his  work  in  New  York  City,  whither 
he  has  gone,  the  Boston  Transcript  says :  "A  forward 
step  in  Judaism  and  some  say  a  bold  one,  is  proposed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  -has  been  four 
years  in  Portland,  Or.,  and  will  now  establish  in  New 
York  a  Hebrew  congregation  on  an  American  and  an 
aggressive  basis.  Dr.  Wise  is  one  of  several  quite 
young  Jewish  rabbis  in  America  who  have  respect  for 
the  fathers  in  Israel,  but  who  think  and  say  that  Juda- 
ism must  face  front ;  must  stand  not  for  Palestine  or 
Asia,  but  for  progress  in  America  and  the  New  World. 

"The  great  Hebrew  congregation  in  this  country 
is  Temple  Emmanu-El,  New  York  City.  It  has  no 
equal  in  influence  or  wealth.  It  belongs  to  reformed 
Judaism.  This  reform  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  doc- 
trine— for  Temple  Emmanu-El  is  counted  orthodox  by 
all  save  the  most  conservative — as  with  custom  :  in 
abolishing  old  manners  and  ways  and  adopting  modern 
methods. 

"In  Chicago  Rabbi  Hirsch  has  already  done  much 
which  Rabbi  Wise  purposes  to  do  in  New  York. 
Neither  of  them  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  Saturday  Sabbath.  Rabbi  Hirsch  has 
advocated  the  use  of  Sunday  as  expedient,  but  has 
never  repudiated  the  sanctity  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
as  observed  on  Saturday.  He  has  often  been  so  charg- 
ed, but  like  one  or  two  Philadelphia  reform  leaders,  he 
has  simply  declared  his  desire  to  meet  modern  condi- 
tions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wise  argues  that  the  number  of  Hebrews 
in  New  York  has  increased  many  fold  during  the  past 
ten  years,  yet  the  number  of  Jewish  synagogues  has 
not  materially  increased.  Not  only  so,  but  the  wealth 
of  the  Jews  of  New  York  steadily  advances,  and  there 
are  many  times  more  in  1906  than  there  were  in  1896 
able  to  support  an  ambitious  Hebrew  placeof  worship, 
and  probably,  he  argues,  willing  to  do  so.  Dr.  Wise 
announces  a  pulpit  that  is  free,  and  yet  one  that  re- 
tains all  of  the  essentials  of  Tudaism.     It  is  said  that 


IS  A  REVIVAL  IN  ETHICS  ENOUGH. 

Addison  P.  Foster,  D.D. 

Recent  events  have  caused  it  to  be  said  that  we 
need  a  revival  in  ethics.  By  this  is  meant  of  course 
that  we  need  as  a  people  to  be  more  deeply  conscious 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  and  more 
determined  to  avoid  the  wrong  and  do  the  right. 

Something  is  needed  certainly,  for  there  can  be  no 
juestion  that  even  in  this  age  of  advancement  and 
this  land  of  privilege,  wrong-doing  meets  us  at  every 
turn  and  in  some  departments  has  grown  blatant. 

The  Sabbath  is  grossly  disregarded.  Designed  to 
furnish  rest  to  mind  and  body  and  also  to  link  man 
to  God,  it  has  largely  been  made  a  gala  day.  Euro- 
pean ideas  regarding  it  have  been  widely  accepted. 

The  seventh  commandment  is  defied  no  less.  In 
our  cities,  the  social  evil,  driven  from  one  quarter, 
finds  refuge  in  another.  Our  modern  apartment  hous- 
es and  other  houses  filled  with  "roomers"  give  facili- 
ties for  improprieties  which  are  often  improved.  In 
the  country  there  is  frequently  an  appalling  looseness. 
In  a  little  town  near  the  borders  of  Canada  a  reliable 
pastor  once  said  to  the  writer :  "To  my  certain  know- 
ledge within  the  limits  of  this  town  there  are  at  least 
sixteen  couples  living  together  without  legal  right.'.' 
In  nearly  our  whole  land  our  laws  allow  an  easy  di- 
vorce, and  in  some  circles  of  high  life  husbands  and 
wives  separate  and  re-mate  as  if  in  a  cotillion. 

Our  land  is  notorious  as  a  land  of  murder.  Our 
homicidal  record  is  frightful.  Our  newspapers,  to 
meet  a  salacious  taste,  teem  with  accounts  of  deeds 
of  blood.  Feuds  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  spring 
up  every  little  while,  blaze  over  the  mountains  like 
fire  in  the  forest  and  last  for  years.  Lynchings  are  a 
frequent  horror,  and  their  established  form  is  now  that 
of  burning  at  the  stake.  And  more  than  this,  there  is 
a  new  manifestation  of  murderous  intent  among  some 
of  those  who  band  themselves  together  to  force  better 
terms  from  their  employers.  The  modern  strike- 
breaker takes  his  life  in  his  hand. 

But  probably  the  most  startling  development  of 
wrong-doing  and  undoubtedly  that  most  before  the 
public  at  present,  is  a  certain  prevalent  dishonesty 
with  the  complacent  acquiescence  of  others  and  even 
their  complicity.  "Why  shouldn't  he  pay  what  he 
owes  me?"  exclaimed  a  man  indignantly  of  another. 
"He  gets  $10  for  his  vote  every  year."  The  word 
"graft"  is  a  new  word,  devised  to  indicate  a  subtle 
phase  of  modern  dishonesty.  The  sin  existed  long 
ago,  but  never  before  was  so  prominent  as  to  call  for 
a  specific  name.  Certain  great  corporations,  too,  have 
been  managed  by  a  ring  in  their  own  interest  and  .not 
that  of  those  who  have  contributed  the  money.  And, 
stranger  yet,  men  of  prominence  and  probity  have 
loaned  their  names  to  these  corporations  and  thus 
guaranteed  them,  while  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  them.  A  "trust"  is  a  sacred  thing  in  law  and  a 
trustee  is  one  supposed  to  administer  his  trust  scrupu- 
lously for  the  advantage  of  the  proper  beneficiary,  but 
these  honored  names  have  fallen  into  dishonor  and  too 
often  suggest  anything  but  right  uses. 
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Of  late  the  question  har.  arisen  whether,  in  the 
readiness  evinced  on  the  part  of  people  generally,  even 
of  churches  and  missionary  societies,  to  benefit  from 
illicit  gains,  it  is  not  shown  that  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  is  undermined. 

All  these  forms  of  evil  may  be  traced  to  one 
•  source,  it  is  violation  of  right  that  lies  deeper  in  hu- 
man nature  and  is  less  likely  to  be  noticed.  It  is  diso- 
bedience to  the  command  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me."  Other  wrong-doings  are  but  symp- 
toms which  sprang  out  of  this  fatal  disease  at  the  vi- 
tals. Idolatry  is  something  more  than  the  worship 
of  a  brazen  image ;  it  is  the  choice  of  something  other 
than  God,  the  putting  of  something  before  God  in 
one's  preferences.  There  are  at  least  two  supreme 
choices  common  in  modern  life,  which  in  being  su- 
preme become  idolatrous,  the  choice  of  Wealth  and 
the  choice  of  Pleasure.  To  choose  either  one  of  these 
as  the  paramount  object  is  to  crowd  God  out  of 
thoughts  and  to  give  control  of  the  life  to  them  rather 
than  to  God.  Any  such  worship  of  false  gods  natur- 
ally leads  to  a  violation  of  all  the  Commandments. 
If  we  begin  with  disregarding  God's  will  in  order  to 
gratify  covetousness  or  to  gain  pleasure,  our  main  re- 
straint is  gone  and  we  wander  into  any  excess. 

This  suggests  the  remedy.  We  speak  of  a  revival 
in  ethics.  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  it 
enough  ?  A  revival  in  ethics  means  a  development  of 
conscience.  Conscience  is  the  alarm  bell  in  the  soul 
that  rings  when  a  wrong  is  proposed.  Two  things 
are  necessary  for  a  good  and  serviceable  conscience, 
first,  that  it  be  so  sensitive  to  the  least  wrong  as  to 
call  instant  attention  to  it  and,  second,  that  it  be  edu- 
cated so  as  to  recognize  instantly  and  without  mistake 
that  which  is  wrong.  Conscience  must  be  trained  both 
in  sensitiveness  and  in  correctness.  As  much  as  this, 
but  not  necessarily  more,  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
revival   in  ethics. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  perfect  machine  may 
have  been  constructed,  but  if  it  lacks  motive  power- 
it  is  useless.     Too  often  is  a  man  one 

Who  knoweth  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursues. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  literature 
were  written  by  men  of  debauched  lives.  They  had 
trained  consciences  and  knew  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  buttheyneeded  something  more,  a  force  to  come 
behind  and  compel  the  soul  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  If  people  of  this  land  should  tomorrow 
do  all  they  know  they  ought  to  do,  what  a  heaven  we 
should  have !  But  a  revival  in  ethics  would  not  bring 
this  about.  What  we  need  is  a  revival  that  shall  not 
only  cleanse  and  sharpen  the  conscience,  but  give 
power  to  the  spiritual  machine  controlled  by  this 
balance  wheel  of  the  soul.  The  soul  should  be  on 
fire  with  a  desire  to  do  right.  It  should  have  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  plan  of  God  for  man.  It  should 
burn  with  love  to  its  fellow  men.  The  Golden  Rule 
should  be  its  enthusiasm.  Thus  the  conscience  will 
be  educated  and  its  dictates  enforced.  In  other  words, 
the  only  revival  that  will  meet  the  present  needs  is 
the  sub-soil  work  of  a  good,  old-fashioned  revival  of 
religion. 

Hillcroft  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION. 

The  time  of  yearhas  comewhen,  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  custom  of  our  forefathers,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  set  aside  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  the  Almighty  because  of  the  blessings  we 
have  received,  and  of  prayer  that  these  blessings  may 
be  continued. 

Yet  another  year  of  widespread  well-being  has 
passed.  Never  before  in  our  history  or  in  the  history 
of  any  other  nation  has  a  people  enjoyed  more  abound- 
ing material  prosperity  than  is  ours — a  prosperity  so 
great  that  it  should  arouse  in  us  no  spirit  of  reckless 
pride  and  least  of  all  a  spirit  of  heedless  disregard  of 
our  responsibilities,  but  rather  a  sober  sense  of  our 
many  blessings  and  a  resolute  purpose,  under  Provi- 
dence, not  to  forget  them  by  any  action  of  our  own. 

Material  well-being,  indispensable  though  it  is,  can 
never  be  anything  but  the  foundation  of  true  national 
greatness  and  happiness.  If  we  build  nothing  upon 
this  foundation  then  our  national  life  will  be  as  mean- 
ingless and  empty  as  a  house  where  only  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid. 

Upon  our  material  well-being  must  be  built  a  su- 
perstructure of  individual  and  national  life  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  highest  morality  or 
else  our  prosperity  itself  will  in  the  long  run  turn  out 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  We  should  be  both 
reverently  thankful  for  what  w?  have  received  and 
earnestly  bent  upon  turning  it  into  3  means  of  grace 
and  not  of  destruction.  ■    - ' 

Accordingly  I  hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  supplication,  on  which  the  people 
shall  meet  in  their  homes  or  their  churches  devoutly 
to  acknowledge  all  that  -has  been  given  them  and  to 
prav  that  they  may  in  addition  receive  the  power  to 
use  these  gifts  aright. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-second 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  six,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By   the    President: 

ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State. 


Before  you  may  help  others  to  live  their  lives,  you 
must  first  be  living  to  its  full  measure  your  own  life. 


THE  CHINESE  IMPERIAL  EDICT. 
The  Movement  for  a  Constitutional  Government. 

At  a  time  when  much  is  being  said  about  the  trend 
toward  a  constitutional  government  in  China,  the  edict 
issued  not  long  ago  by  Her  Majesty  Tsi  Hsi,  will  be 
of  interest  doubtless  to  many.  In  English  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  founding  of  our  dynasty  to  the  present 
time  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  the  holy  mon- 
archs  who  have  succeeded  one  another  upon  the  throne 
have  always,  without  exception,  been  taken  with  due 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  have  embod- 
ied in  the  statutes  of  the  empire. 

At  present  all  nations  in  free  communication  with 
each  other  ,  in  their  methods  of  government  and  their 
laws,  are  influenced  one  by  another.  Our  political  in- 
stitutions, however,  remain  as  of  old,  and  conditions 
of  affairs  which  threaten  danger  and  disaster  day  by 
day  become  more  imminent.     Unless  we  broaden  our 
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knowledge  by  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  lands  and  improve  our  laws  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  fail  to  keen  the  path  of  progress  mark- 
ed out  by  our  imperial  ancestors,  and  there  will  be  no 
hope  of  securing  that  just  administration  which  the 
welfare  of  ministers  and  people  alike  demand. 

Some  time  ago,  therefore,  we  appointed  certain  min- 
isters to  visit  foreign  countries  to  inquire  into  their 
methods  of  government,  and  Duke  Tsai-Tse  and  his 
associates  have  now  returned  and  made  their  reports. 
All  agree  that  the  lack  of  prosperity  in  the  state  is  due 
to  the  seoaration  between  the  officials  and  the  people, 
and  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  capital  and 
the  provinecs.  The  officials  are  ignorant  of  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  do  not  understand  what 
is  necessarv  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The  wealth  and  strength  of  their  countries  are  due 
to  their  practices  of  constitutional  government,  in 
which  public  questions  are  determined  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  people.  The  ruler  and  his  people  are  as 
one  body,  animated  by  one  spirit,  as  a  result  of  which 
comprehensive  consideration  is  given  to  the  general 
welfare  and  the  limits  of  authority  are  clearly  defined. 
Even  in  securing  and  appropriating  funds  for  the  oub- 
lic  use,  as  well  as  in  all  political  measures,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  made  the  public  concern  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  these  nations  ail  learn  one  from 
another,  and  are  cohstantlv  improving  their  methods, 
so  as  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  The 
success  of  government  and  the  concord  of  the  people 
have  their  origin  here. 

Under  these  circumstanceswe  can  but  consider  care- 
fully the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  times  and  adopt  a  constitutional  policy  in  which 
the  supreme  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  crown, 
but  all  questions  of  government  shall  be  considered  by 
a  popular  assembly. 

These  are  the  foundation  principles  upon  which 
the  perpetuity  of  the  state  is  to  rest.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, a  constitution  is  not  prepared  and  the  people,  too, 
are  not  properly  equipped  with  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. If  we  adopt  hasty  measures  and  simply  issue 
speeches  and  pretentious  documents,  how  can  we  se- 
cure the  confidence  of  the  people? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  get  rid  of  accumulated 
evils  and  fix  responsibility  we  must  first  of  all  begin 
with  the  official  organization.  The  first  thing  imper- 
atively necessary  is  that  the  regulations  relating  to 
official  functions  be  taken  up  and  carried  on  and  suc- 
cessfully amended  and  that  the  various  classes  of  laws 
likewise  be  carefully  arranged. 

We  must  extend  education,  put  the  finances  in  or- 
der, improve  the  militarv  system,  establish  a  police 
organization  throughout  the  empire,  cause  the  gentry 
and  people  to  thoroughly  understand  political  affairs 
and  thus  by  such  preparation  lay  the  foundations 
of  constitutional  government. 

Let  the  ministers  and  officials  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces  eive  thorough  attention  to  these  matters  and 
exert  themselves  to  secure  success. 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  system  shall  have  been 
roughly  outlined,  we  can,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  collate  and  compare  the  methods 
of  other  nations  and  adopt  a  satisfactory  form  of  con- 
stitutional government  as  well  as  fix  a  date  for  putting 
it  into  operation.  That  date  will' depend  upon  the 
rate  of  progress  being  made  and  will  be  proclaimed  ac- 
cordingly to  the  empire. 

Let  all  the  Tartar  generals,  viceroys  and  governors 
of  the  provinces  instruct  the  literary  classes  and  the 


common  people  to  arouse  themselves  to  earnest  efforts 
in  behalf  of  education,  in  the  hope  that  every  one  may 
come  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  patriotism 
and  comprehend  those  principles  by  which  the  nation 
is  to  be  united  for  the  promotion  of  civilization,  that 
private  interests  are  not  to  be  pursued  to  the  injury  of 
the  public  welfare,  that  petty  jealousy  must  not  be 
allowed  to  defeat  national  policies  and  that  respect  for 
authority  is  the  preservative  of  peace. 

Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  people  will  accumulate 
the  stores  of  wisdom  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

Let  this  be  published  abroad  for  the  information 
of  all.    Respect  this. 


IN  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONS 
IN   THE   INTERESTS   OF   REFORMS. 

By   Dr.   Wilbur   F.    Crafts. 

On  October  3,  about  to  start  for  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference of  Nations  on  Liquors  in  Africa.  I  called  with 
the  president  of  our  International  Reform  Bureau,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Butler,  on  President  Roosevelt,  who  gave  us 
the  great  news,  not  previously  given  out,  and  prpb- 
ably  not  yet  known  in  the  United  States,  that  he  had 
granted  the  petitions  of  American  churches  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  asking  him  to  use  his  good  offices 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  emancipation  of  China 
from  treaty  compulsion  to  tolerate  British  opium. 
Not  only  so,  he  had  also  secured  the  cooperation  in 
that  act  of  Britain's  other  friend,  Japan.  This  more 
than  made  good  the  admission  of  British  anti-opium 
forces  that  the  Bureau  was  the  Blucher  in  the  Water- 
loo of  the  Indo-Chinese  opium  trade  on  May  30,  when 
the  Cromwellian  British  parliament,  now  in  power,  de- 
clared this  traffic  morally  indefensible  and  ordered  the 
government  to  "brins:  it  to  a  speedy  close."  The 
special  purpose  of  the  call  was  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent, inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  not  been 
asked  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Brussels  conference 
to  send  a  greeting  that  should  express  America's  de- 
sire, previously  expressed  in  his  own  message  and  in 
senate  resolution  and  in  a  petition  from  thirty-six 
states  representing  nineteen  millions  of  people,  that 
all  civilized  governments  should  unite  to  prohibit  the 
sale  to  uncivilized  races  of  all  intoxicants  and  opium. 
(The  Brussels  conference  had  been  called  only  to  re- 
vise the  rules  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  distilled 
liquors  in  a  fraction  of  Afrca.)  There  was  no  prece- 
dent for  such  a  message,  but  the  President  gave  a  new 
illustration  of  the  directness  of  his  "Golden  Rule  di- 
plomacy" by  a  prompt  acceptance  of  the  novel  pro- 
posal. 

On  October  4,  within  an  hour  of  starting  for  Eu- 
rope, I  saw  Secretary  Root  who  gave  another  fine 
sample  of  American  diplomacy  by  savin?:  "I  am  with 
you,  and  this  government  is  with  you  on  both  propo- 
sitions ;  as  to  opium  in  China  and  liquors  for  savage 
races,  thev  are  the-  disgraces  of  civilization.  I  have 
seen  the  President  this  morning,  and  we  have  de- 
cided to  renew  the  proposal  made  through  Secretary 
Hay,"  which  was  that  the  British  government  should 
join  us  in  submitting  to  other  civilized  nations  a  trea- 
ty in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's  senate  resolution 
of  Jan.  4,  1901,  which  declared  in  favor  of  laws  and 
treaties  that  would  suppress  the  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cants and  opium  among  all  aboriginal  tribes  and  na- 
tive races.  The  old  diplomacy  would  have  said,  "We 
have  once  submitted  such   a  proposal.       It   is   Great 
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Britain's  move,  and  we  must  wait."  And  the  new 
British  government,  friendly  though  it  is  to  moral 
progress,  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  resurrect 
a  project  so  long  buried  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  its 
Foreign  Office. 

It  was  like  charging  with  the  support  of  a  mighty 
battery  to  ^o  to  Brussels  and  London  even  unofficial- 
ly with  the  assurance  of  such  official  support  in  both 
places. 

On  the  steamer,  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the 
close  of  an  entertainment,  I  remarked  on  the  strong 
tendency  of  international  travel  and  international 
commerce  to  broaden  men  into  internationalists,  with 
great  hearts  like  the  ocean  that  reached  out  to  all 
shores.  The  White  Star's  "Celtic",  bore  us  swiftly  to 
Liverpool,  and  a  special  express  waiting  our  arrival 
hurried  us  to  London  with  scarcely  a  stop.  But  the 
new  American  diplomacy  was  swifter  yet,  and  we 
presently  found  the  great  proposal  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  arrived  more  swiftly.  We  had  felt  that 
a  private  citizen  had  but  one  chance  in  a  hnudred  of 
admittance  to  the  circumlocution  office  of  old  world 
diplomacy.  Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  course 
received  me  promptly  and  cordially,  even  returning 
my  call  at  my  hotel.  But  when  I  approached  alone 
the  stately  portals  of  the  foreign  office,  "built  for  a 
thousand  years"  the  doorkeeper  said,  my  chances  of 
consideration  swiftly  dwindled  to  one  in  a  thousand. 
But  the  direct  American  diplomacy,  even  in  a  private 
citizen  succeeded,  and  the  official  in  charge  of  Brus- 
sels matters  was  recalled  from  a  consultation  at  the 
Colonial  office  to  hear  my  plea  for  a  stronger  treaty. 
This  friendliness  of  "kin  beyond  the  sea"  did  not  give 
much  encouragement  as  I  sailed  awav  to  encounter 
the  nations  of  the  continent.  But  arriving  at  Brus- 
sels I  found  that  not  only  had  the  President  "shelled 
the  works"  with  a  mighty  telegram,  in  which  he  had 
appealed,  not  in  his  own  name  only  but  in  that  of  the 
American  people  also,  for  such  prohibition  for  all 
child  races  as  we  have  provided  for  our  Indians,  but 
our  minister  plenipotentiary.  Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wil- 
son, had  sent  in  a  strong  letter,  and  with  it  he  had 
sent  in  my  own  "Memorandum"  giving  full  record  of 
the  expressions  of  American  officials  and  of  religious 
and  commercial  bodies  on  this  subject.  The  nation 
that  was  left  out  of  the  call  had  really  taken  the  larg- 
est part  in  the  first  session  of  the  Brussels  conference. 
Nor  was  there  any  criticism  heard,  for  even  on  the 
continent  it  seem.-,,  President  Roosevelt  may  do  with- 
out offense  and  even  with  applause  in  his  spontaneous 
wav  that  no  one  else  would  be  allowed  to  do.  Follow- 
ing such  a  lead  in  the  same  spirit  I  took  in  a  cab  the 
great  American  petition  addressed,  "To  All  Civilized 
Nations,"  that  I  had  expected  to  carry  from  capital  to 
capital  all  over  the  world,  and  bore  instead  from  lega- 
tion to  legation,  in  some  cases  with  an  introduction 
from  the  American  Minister,  in  others  getting  as 
prompt  a  welcome  and  as  full  a  hearing,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  President  of  the  conference.  M.  Capelle,  with 
no  introduction  but  my  own  card.  The  American  min- 
ister had  given  me  a  breakfast  reception,  which  was 
followed  by  a  tea  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Hardingc. 
But  hardly  less  cordial  were  their  excellencies  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  extraordinary  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden  .  Not 
one  kept  me  waiting  a  moment  or  showed  the  least 
desire  to  shorten  my  argument  for  at  least  a  declara- 
tion that  prohibition  of  all  intoxicants  and  opium 
among  uncivilized  races  is  the  goal  to  be  reached  so 


soon  as  practicable.  The  Russian  minister  being  away 
at  a  funeral  when  I  called  most  considerately  called  on 
me  at  the  hotel.  Hearing  from  several  ministers  that 
Portugal,  whose  minister  was  also  absent  when  I  call- 
called  was  the  one  nation  opposing  even  an  increased 
tax  on  the  rum  that  Christian  nations  were  almost 
forcing  as  currency  on  Mohammedans  taught  by  their 
religion  to  abstain,  I  introduced  a  bit  of  Americanism 
by  telegraphing  a  statement  of  that  fact  to  the  Card- 
inal Archbishop  of  Libson  with  an  appeal  for  his  in- 
fluence at  the  foreign  office  of  his  government.  The 
press  was  equally  cordial.  L'Independence  Beige  pub- 
lished a  long  interview  with  me  in  French,  which  en- 
abled me  to  send  my  argument  in  the  language  that  all 
statesmen  in  Europe  read,  to  all  the  foreign  offices  at 
the  various  capitals  of  Europe.  L'Etoile  Beige  also 
published  a  statement,  and  Reuter  the  Associated 
Press  of  Europe,  asked  me  to  state  my  case  in  the 
telegram  to  be  sent  to  London  and  presumably  to  oth- 
er lands.  The  result  of  this  transfer  of  "the  Christian 
lobby"  to  the  field  of  diplomacy  is  not  yet  in  evidence. 
I  am  assured  the  tax  is  likely  to  be  the  higher  because 
of  America's  demand  for  something  better  than  high 
license.  And  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  later  adoption 
of  the  prohibitory  treaty  which  the  very  call  of  this 
conference  would  prohibit  it  to  make  this  year.  Prob- 
ably a  campaign  of  from  three  to  five  years  will  be 
needed  to  bring  first  the  British  government  and  then 
other  governments  up  to  the  high  standard  President 
Roosevelt  has  set  before  the  world,  to  which  Christian 
citizens  everywhere  will  be  asked  to  say  a  swift  and 
strong  amen. 

After  three  busy  days  at  the-  Brussels  conference  I 
hastened  to  Paris  for  another  conference  of  nations  on 
the  traffic  in  girls,  into  which  the  official  members  ad- 
mitted on  payment  of  $4  each  the  lobby  of  specialists 
on  whose  information  clumsily  supplied  from  outside 
they  had  been  forced  to  rely  in  the  former  conference 
of  1904.  A  possible  unanticipated  result  of  this  admis- 
sion of  purity  workers  to  equal  debating  privileges 
was  the  sudden  advent  of  a  world  parliament  half  of 
whose  members  were  women.  It  had  been  a  rare 
thing  for  women  to  speak  in  public  anywhere  in 
France,  and  when  on  the  opening  night  after  a  dozen 
men  had  spoken  for  a  dozen  countries  and  the  speak- 
ing was  supposed  to  be  over  Lord  Aberdeen  whispered 
that  the  ladies  might  want  to  say  something.  The 
speeches  of  Lady  Aberdeen  and  of  a  German  princess 
were  received  with  pretty  French  compliments  as  a 
new  sensation.  But  when  the  conference  really  got  to 
business  the  women  ^uietly  and  strongly  came  to 
their  own  and  spoke  as  often  and  at  least  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  what  could  have  been  more  fitting  than  that 
women  should  shape  the  international  legislation  need- 
ed in  this  field  of  home  protection.  The  conclusions  of 
this  conference  were  handicapped  by  the  continental 
custom  of  legalizing  as  domestic  commerce  what  they 
sought  to  outlaw  in  an  international  commerce,  but 
these  women  will,  it  is  foreseen,  outlaw  it  in  some  fu- 
ture Congress  in  both  realms  by  the  might  of  right. 

Returning  to  Great  Britian,  I  have  renewed  the 
crusade  for  the  prohibition  of  opium  and  liquors  among 
native  races.  The  next  move  is  to  arouse  the  British 
people,  first  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  I  am  speak- 
ing for  five  weeks  in  the  chief  cities,  then  in  my  return 
in  Canada,  and  after  congress  adjourns  in  India  and 
Australia,  to  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposal  that 
Britain   and  America  shall  be  the   front  span   in  the 
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next  stage  of  world  progress.       That  the  government 
already  favorable  to  the  proposal,  will  feel  that  it  has 
sufficient  backing  to  press  the  treaty,  with  no  compro- 
mise to  be  considered,  through  to  victory. 
London,  October  29,1906. 


Attumg  %  QUjurrij^ 


.  San  Francisco,  Holly  Park. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  bazaar  to  be  held  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  December,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in 
the  construction-  of  a  new  Sunday-school  building. 

San  Francisco,  Mizpah. — The  opening  of  the  tem- 
porary house  of  worship  on  Perry  street  near  Fifth, 
for  regular  services,  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
2.  The  19th  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath  School  will 
be  celebrated  by  special  services.  The  hour  will  be 
2:30. 

Vallejo. — This  church  presses  on  in  its  good  work. 
Ili'fh  wages  in  San  Francisco  draw  some  families 
away,  but  others  come  to  build  and  repair  ships  for 
the  nation.  Just  now  a  crisis  has  been  reached.  The 
department  at  Washington  has  found  out  that  the 
city  has  too  many  saloons  for  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
listed men,  and  for  the  best  efficiency  of  its  mechan- 
ics and  other  employes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
asks  the  mayor  whether  the  saloons,  now  94  to  12,000 
population  can  be  reduced  one-half  and  be  closed  at 
midnight  and  on  Sundays  and  national  holidays.  The 
city  trustees  hesitate,  though  strongly  urged  to  con- 
form to  these  requests.  If  the  big  stick  falls,  many 
tears  will  be  shed,  as  ships  go  to  other  ports,  better 
controlled,  for  repairs. 

Corning. — The  Corning  church  under  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Wm.  Darden,  so  many  years  pastor  at  Peta- 
luma,  dedicated  its  new  place  of  worship  last  Sunday, 
Nov.  nth.  The  church  has  been  completely  remodel- 
ed and  a  new  modern  and  beautiful  edifice  supercedes 
the  old.  The  services  throughout  the  day  were  well 
attended  and  full  of  inspiration  for  tht  arger  wcrk  of 
the  future  which  the  better  equipment  will  make  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Darden  having  just  completed  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry  in  this  church  this  fact  added 
particular  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  dedicatory 
service  as  given  in  the  new  "Forms  and  Service"  was 
used  with  slight  change,  and.  gave  general  satisfaction. 
The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  D.  H.  McCullough,  pastor 
at  large  of  Sacramento  prosbytery,  and  the  dedicatory 
prayer  offered  by  the  pastor.  The  whole  program 
was  carried  out  without  anything  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  event  and  pastor  and  people  are  rejoic- 
ing together. 

Concord. — Oct.  7th  was  a  gala  day  for  this  congre- 
gation, as  on  that  day  their  new  church  edifice  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  H.  H.  Wintler,  of  Oakland,  and  the  services 
were  further  participated  in  by  the  following  visiting- 
clergymen  :  Rev.  J.  G.  Anderson,  of  Danville,  Rev. 
Arthur  Willis,  of  Walnut  Creek,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Nes- 
bit.  of  the  Disciples'  Church,  Concord.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  formal  words  of  dedication 
were  pronounced  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riddle. 


The  dedicatory  services  were  also  made  the  occasion 
of  the  reception  of  new  members,  18  uniting  with  the 
church  at  this  time,  10  of  them  on  profession.  The 
new  edifice,  which  is  entirely  modern  in  its  equipment, 
is  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  smaller  churches  in 
the  presbytery.  At  the  meting  of  the  presbytery  last 
September  at  Concord,  the  new  building  was  not  suf- 
ficiently near  completion  to  be  used  by  presbytery, 
yet  the  unfinished  building  won  the  admiration  of  all 
the  brethren. 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

An  Alexander  Memorial  service  was  held  in  Mont- 
gomery Chapel,  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  13th.  As 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  it  was  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Alexander's  beginning  his  work 
with  the  seminary.  Dr.  Landon,  chairman  of  Faculty, 
presided.  Prof.  Wicher  read  the  Scriptures  and  Dr. 
Day  offered  prayer.  Prof.  Buck  had  charge  of  the 
music.  Rev.  J.  S.  McDonald  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Pioneers,"  in  which  he  gave  many  interesting  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  Dr. 
Alexander  in  the  earlier  days  of  Presbyterianism  in 
California.  Rev.  James  Curry,  D.D.,  of  Vacaville,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
oldest  graduate  of  the  seminary,  spoke  of  the  early 
days  of  the  institution  and  of  the  many  things  for 
which  the  seminary  is  indebted  to  Dr  Alexander.  An 
interesting  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Robbins,  recall- 
ing valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Alexander  to 
the  Occidental  Board  in  the  early  days.  The  closing 
address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Prof.  Charles 
G.  Paterson,  Dr.  Alexander's  successor  in  the  chair  of 
Church  History.  He  spoke  impressively  of  the  kind- 
ly relations  that  had  existed  between  the  members  of 
the  Faculty,  of  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  work  the  Facultv  should  do,  building 
on  the  foundations  so  well  laid  by  the  fathers  of  the 
seminary.  Dr.  Moore  closed  the  service  with  prayer 
and  the  benediction. 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  its  semi-annual  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13.  TheYe  was 
an  unusually  large  attendance  and  careful  attention 
was  given  to  several  important  matters.  Mr.  George 
L.  Underbill,  of  San  Francisco,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Board,  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Eldridge,  vice-president, 
and  Rev.  James  Curry,  D.D.,  secretary.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  that  has  for  some  years  served  with  such 
acceptance  was  reelected.  The  subject  of' reincorpora- 
tion was  considered  at  length  and  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  draft  articles  and  submit  to  members  of 
the  Board  for  suggestion  and  criticism.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Wales  Palmer,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Laton, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Holt,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker,  D.D.  and 
Rev.  Geo.  G.  Eldridge  was  appointed  to  take  steps  to 
secure  a  president  for  the  seminary. 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Stevens,  '05,  is  meeting  with  success 
in  his  new  work  at  Covina.  He  recently  received  six- 
teen new  members,  seven  of  them  on  profession  of 
their   faith. 


Ruskins  says :  "He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose 
heart  is  prowing  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  into  living 
speech."  Some  one  else  wrote  these  lines :  "The  glory 
of  life  comes  not  from  what  we  do  or  what  we  know, 
but  dwells  forever  in  what  we  are." 
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IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  RED  MAN. 

The  recent  Mohawk  Indian  conference  suggested 
the  following  in  regard  to  religious  work  among  the 
300,000  Indians   in   the  United  States : 

"1.  That  a  much  more  substantial  effort  be  made 
to  examine  into  the  actual  conditions  of  Christian 
training  among  the   Indians. 

"2.  That  the  effort  be  made  to  secure  cooperation 
among  many  Christian  denominations. 

"3.  That  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  to 
know  how  the  work  of  government  schools  can  be 
supplemented  by  distinctively  religious  training. 

"4.  That  more  hospitals  be  established  among  the 
tribes  by  religious  bodies. 

"5.  It  recommends  the  distinctive  work  of  the 
Youna:  Men's  and  of  the  Young  \Yomen's  Christian 
Associations  as  being  of  special  value. 

"6.  In  conclusion  it  suggests  the  necessity  of  a 
meeting,  in  the  very  near  future,  of  all  the  religious 
denominations  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  greatly 
enlarged  work  among  our  Indians." 

At  the  conference  an  Onondago  Indian  who  was 
graduated  from  Hampton  Institute  several  years  ago 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  won  all  hearts. 
It  has  been  said :  "As  a  practical  example  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  he  is  a  success."  At  Hamp- 
ton he  learned  the  machinists  trade.  Equipped  with 
this  preparation  for  life,  he  returned  to  New  York 
State  and  got  work  in  one  of  the  shops  of  a  manufac- 
turing city.  His  road  was  a  hard  one  at  first,  because 
of  the  severity  with  which  his  good  nature  was  tested 
by  his  fellow  workmen,  but  he  stuck  to  it  and  added 
to  his  education  by  means  of  a  correspondence  school. 
Eventually  by  sheer  pluck  and  ability  he  won  a  good 
position  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad.  His  speech  at  the  conference  had  much 
of  the  power  of  the  simple  native  oratory  for  which 
many  Indians  have  been  famous. 


A  Word  from  Margaret  Sangster  Concerning  the  De- 
nominational Paper. 

No  home  is  fully  furnished  for  every  demand  un- 
less it  has  coming  to  it  regularly  a  religious  news- 
paper. YVe  must  be  made  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
We  need  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  world  of 
religious  thought  and  activity.  We  cannot  be  intel- 
ligent Christians  unless  we  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid- 
ly changing  and  wonderfully  progressing  missionary 
movements  of  our  time,  and  we  ought  to  have  infor- 
mation as  to  men  and  methods  in  the  religious  world. 
Shall  we  be  thought  narrow  if  we  insist  that  the  first 
requisite  is  not  as  some  persons  imagine,  a  well  edit- 
ed, non-sectarian  journal,  but  rather  a  thoughtful, 
comprehensive  and  interesting,  denominational  news- 
paper? People  should  know  what  is  going  on  in 
their  household  and  advance  from  that  point  to  the  is- 
sues that  affect  the  community.  One's  denomination- 
al paper  should  take  precedence  and  other  literature 
follow.  Why  should  we  have  so  little  denomination- 
loyalty  that  we  care  nothing  for  the  traditions  of  our 
church,  for  our  own  standards  and  our  own  work? 
Those  who  spend  the  small  sum  of  money  needful  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  their  own  church  will,  all 
things  considered,  be  better  Christians  and  care  more 
truly  for  the  whole  field  than  those  who  neglect  this 
means  of  obtaining  up-to-date  information. 


Sty?  Sjom^ 

"STEP  LIVELY,  PLEASE!" 

As  up  and  down  this  world  I  fare, 
And  try  to  get  to  anywhere, 
This  startling  cry  assaults  the  air: 
Step  lively,  please !" 

If  on  the  trolly  car  I  seek 
My  way  to  find  by  question  meek, 
With  strident  voice  conductors  shriek : 
"Step  lively,  please!" 

Then  into  upper  air  I  fly, 
To  take  the  "L"  and  with  it  try 
To  flee  from  that  pursuing  cry : 
"Step  lively,  please !" 

At  last  I  turn  my  weary  feet 
Down  subway  stairs  beneath  the  street — 
To  hear,  alas ;  the  guard  repeat : 
"Step  lively,  please!" 

I  wonder  will  it  be  my  fate 
To  hear  St.  Peter  at  the  gate 
Say :   "Come,  you   are  a  little  late. 

Step  lively,  please  !"  — The  Century. 


Thanksgving  time  draweth  near.  Let  us  stop  a 
moment,  along  life's  busy  path,  enumerate  our  bless- 
ings, and  see  what  God  hath  done  for  us  the  past  year. 
Then  from  our  store  of  blessings  make  a  thank  offer- 
ing unto  Him  who  has  blessed  and  provided  so  plen- 
tifully for  our  everv  need.  Let  us,  in  the  words  of. the 
Psalmist  say :  "What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


A  DAY  WELL  BEGUN. 

Even  in  families  called  intelligent  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble is  usually  interrupted  by  a  mad  rush  for  the  cars 
or  for  school.  But  if  we  wantwholesome  beautiful  chil- 
dren, we  will  follow  the  breakfast  with  a  short  period 
of  leisure,  and  then  go  serenely  about  the  day's  work. 
One  of  the  first  needs  in  the  child's  day  is  for  general 
bodily  exercise,  and  this  can  better  be  given  in  the 
home  than  in  the  school ;  for  in  the  home  the  exercise 
can  be  purposeful,  some  household  service  which  will 
be  of  real  use.  Here,  again,  the  service  can  be  made 
a  joy  or  a  task,  according  to  the  spirit  we  put  into  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  childish  will  to  do 
is  rather  fitful  and  uncertain,  given  to  taking  up  oc- 
cupations with  enthusiasm  and  then  dropping  them 
before  completion.  The  remedy  is  to  fill  out  and  com- 
plete the  will,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be 
done  by  working  merrily  and  joyfully  with  the  child. 

A  small  boy  will  help  you  make  his  bed  and  "tidy 
up"  his  room  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  you  give 
him  your  good  company  at  the  same  time— the  only 
sort  of  company  you  ought  ever  to  give  any  one — 
while  he  would  find  it  a  very  dull  and  distasteful 
task  if  he  had  to  do  it  alone.  Tell  him  a  story,  sing 
a  duet  with  him,  try  to  outwhistle  him — in  short,  see 
to  it  that  you  are  merry  workers  in  this  merry,  charm- 
ing world.    But  do  not  rob  him  of  the  service,  with  its 
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measure  of  health  and  good  spirit,  and  do  not  teach 
him  to  look  down  on  women  while  he  is  still  in  knick- 
erbockers by  forcing  him  to  think  that  these  homely, 
necessary  tasks  are  unsuitable  for  him,  but  none  too 
good  for  his  mother  or  sisters,  or  the  women  ser- 
vants. In  no  case,  however,  may  this  service  be  paid 
for  in  other  coin  than  loving  appreciation,  for  that  is 
to  turn  the  child  into  a  miserable  little  trader,  and 
quite  rob  the  service  of  value. 

A  day  is  well  begun  which  has  in  it  these  whole- 
some  elements  of  home  life,  this  serenity   and  good 
comradeship  and  service.     The  home  life  is  the  pri- 
mary* thing  and  the  school  life  quite  secondary. — Hen 
dcrson  in  "Education  and  the  Larger  Life." 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  FRIENDS. 

The  friends  that  children  make  just  at  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives  have  a  most  decided  influence 
upon  their  future,  and  where  the  friendship  is  between 
young  people  of  the  opposite  sexes  the  relation  is  one 
of  peculiar  importance. 

All  thoughtful  fathers  and  mothers  deeply  feel  the 
need  of  happy  marriages  for  their  sons  and  daughters, 
but  often  they  do  very  little  to  insure  their  making 
them.  They  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  a  sort  of  fate 
about  it,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  interfere.  How  often 
do  we  hear  from  sorrowful  parents  such  sentences  as 
these :  "We  knew  they  were  not  congenial,  but  he 
was  infatuated  with  her,  and  it  was  useless  to  inter- 
fere ;"  or,  "We  knew  his  habits  were  none  of  the  best, 
but  she  would  listen  to  nothing  her  father  or  I  could 
say.  She  would  have  him,  and  now  she  is  suffering 
the   consequences." 

It  is  ordinarily  useless  to  interfere  after  the  at- 
tachment is  formed  and  young  love  in  its  strength  has 
been  given.  The  time  to  save  a  child  from  such  sor- 
row is  before  matters  have  gone  so  far.  If  you  pos- 
sess your  children's  confidence,  and  know  their  friends 
as  you  should,  you  can  help  them  to  form  sound 
judgments  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  only  way  for 
you  to  know  their  friends  is  to  make  yourself  their 
companions;  but  how  can  you  iio  this  if  you  allow 
your  daughters  to  receive  her  young  men  friends  alone 
in  the  parlor,  and  never  ask  the  girls  whom  your  son 
admires   to   your   house? 

The  boys  and  girls  who  drop  in  of  an  evening 
should  be  welcomed  to  the  family  circle,  and  the  fath- 
er and  mother  should  join  in  the  young  people's 
amusement.  Let  the  tea-table  be  ready,  arrayed  in  its 
embroidered  cloth  and  set  with  pretty  dishes,  and  pass 
around  the  social  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa.  The  hours 
will  fly  as  if  on  wings  for  the  lads  and  lassies  with 
such  entertainment  as  this,  although  it  is  so  simple. 
They  will  be  eager  to  come  again,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  their  characters.  Know- 
ledge so  gained  will  enable  fathers  and  mothers  to 
talk  to  their  children  about  their  friends  while  they 
are  still  able  to  listen  to  reason,  and  they  can  help 
them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  their  com- 
panions. 

I  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  win  a  child's  con- 
fidence in  this  regard ;  you  are  touching  the  most  sen- 
sitive side  of  his  nature,  and  unless  it  is  done  with  per- 
fect delicacy  and  tact  he  will  not  unfold  to  you  ;  he 
will  talk  to  a  schoolmate,  or  to  somebody  else,  but 
you  will  not  know  what  your  child  is  thinking  about. 
The  least  suggestion  of  amusement,  not  to  say  ridi- 


cule, on  the  subject  is  enough  to  make  the  child  close 
his  heart,  as  a  sea  anemone  closes  its  petals  at  the 
least  jarring  touch.  And  it  is  only  when  a  child  does 
talk  freely  to  his  father  or  mother  about  the  friends 
which  he  makes  that  we  may  be  sure  he  is  safe. 

I  believe  in  the  free  companionship  which  our 
American  society  permits  among  young  people ;  but  if 
we  accept  such  social  conditions  we  should  train  our 
children  accordingly.  Their  moral  standard  should  be 
so  exalted  that  they  will  maintain  exactly  the  same  be- 
havior when  they  are  alone  together  that  they  do 
when  they  are  with  us.  If  we  succeed  in  such  train- 
ing—and it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so — the  character 
produced  has  a  peculiar  nobility  and  purity;  but  too 
often  parents  are  blind  just  where  they  should  have 
the  most  insight,  and  are  cold  and  severe  just  where 
the  utmost  tact  and  gentleness  are  needed. 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  children  who  can  go  to 
father  and  mother  not  only  with  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, but  with  their  youthful  faults  and  follies  as  well, 
knowing  that  the  reproof,  if  it  must  be  given,  will  be 
loving,  knowing  that  they  will  be  trusted  to  try  again, 
are  the  ones  who  ultimately  develop  the  strongest  and 
most  perfect  characters. — From  "Children  and  the 
Home." 


®tjr  Qpmrt  f  mtr< 


Just  where  you  stand  in  the  conflict, 

There  is  your  place. 
Just  where  you  think  you  are  useless, 

Hide   not  your   face. 
God  placed  you  there  for  a  purpose, 

What'er  it  be; 
Think  he  has  chosen  you  for  it : 

Work    loyally. 


THE  WAY  TO  LIVE. 

Re  patient.  Keep  sweet.  Do  not  fret  or  worry. 
Do  your  best  and  leave  the  results  with  God.  Believe 
firmly  in  God,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  purposes,  and 
the  march  of  his  providences.  God's  laws  are  im- 
mutable and  work  with  undeviating  regularity.  Walk 
in  fellowship  with  God,  and  every  year  you  will  be 
a  stronger,  better,  happier  and  sweeter  man.  Da  not 
mar  your  peace  or  power  by  needless  worry.  Live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loves  you  and  gave  him- 
self for  you  .  On  some  bright  tomorrow  you  will  come 
to  anchor  under  a  haven  of  sapphire  and  in  a  harbor 
of  calm,  with  chimes  ringing  your  welcome  from  the 
spires,  that  sentinel  the  city  of  God,  while  from  the 
battlements  millions  will  shout,  "Well  done!"  while 
God  himself  will  sav,  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord."— Rev.  Geo.  B.  Vosburgh,  D.  D. 


LIFT  YOUR  EYES. 
Sometimes  one's  place  in  life  is  so  "cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,"  that  anything  like  the  progressive  widen- 
ing of  life's  interests  seems  utterly  forbidden.  In  fact, 
thousands  on  every  side  are  in  a  state  only  sufficiency 
described  in  the  homely  Scotch  phrase,  "Sair  harden 
doon."  This  is  the  lot  especialy  of  many  a  woman 
whose  motherhood  and  poverty  doom  her  to  perpetual 
slavery  in  a  life  that  circulates  only  befweeti  her  bed 
and  her  fireside.     No  room  for  expansion  -    no  time 
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for  sweet  reflection — no  outlook  tempting  her  to  cast 
her  eyes  abroad — no  change  of  scene  or  of  society  to 
give  her  culture  or  a  wider  experience  of  the  world. 
If  this  reaches  the  eye  of  any  who  painfully  feel  such 
limitations,  let  me  narrate  for  them  a  simple  but  tell- 
ing incident : 

A  Scotch  peasant  and  his  wife  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada, cleared  a  bit  of  forest,  built  a  log  ca'  in.  and  sowed 
their  crop  in  the  small  clearing.  One  evening,  when 
the  husband  returned  from  his  work  in  'he  woods,  he 
found  his  wife  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

"What's  wrang  wi'  ye,  my  woman?"  he  asked. 

"I  cannot  see  oot,"  she  answered. 

"No,"  he  answered,  with  sympathy  in  his  voice,  "but 
you  can  see  up !"  and  he  pointed  her  to  the  circle  of 
heaven  that,  like  a  great  blue  eye,  looked  down  upon 
her  from  above. 

"Oh,  if  you  are  straightened  in  your  life,  your  out- 
look narrow  and  dispiriting,  look  up!  Look  up  to  the 
new  Jerusalem,  to  your  Father's  heaven,  to  your  fu- 
ture home,  to  your  coming  destiny.  There  is  always 
room  to  see  up— a  great  world  of  thought  and  bless- 
ing in  which  your  soul  can   dwell. 

Religion  does  not  mean  restriction.  It  is  the  great- 
est expanding  force  available  for  humanity.  It  is  in- 
spired manhood.  Have  you  dreamed  that  the  volume 
of  life  is  diminished  by  religion?  Christ  gives  to  his 
people  wide  horizons — makes  them  heirs  of  all  ages  to 
come — enriches  all  their  prospects,  and  fills  them  with 
endless  hopes.  Life  without  Christ  is  a  stumbling 
pilgrimage  between  stone  walls ;  with  Christ  in  one's 
faith  and  one's  heart,  it  is  like  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
royal  river  that  rises  in  the  wells  of  Dee,  that  flows 
through  among  the  silver  woods  and  by  rocky  gorge 
across  moor  and  dale,  humble  and  castled  homes  of 
men — always  fed  upon  the  way  by  fresh  inflows  that 
deepen  and  enrich  it,  so  that  it  is  the  fullest  and  the 
strongest  where  it  merges  in  the  sea — true  image  of 
eternity.  Get  to  be  at  home  with  God,  and  you  will 
find  he  has  set  your  life  in  a  large  place. — Wesleyan 
Magazine. 


LIFE'S  BROKEN  SHIPS. 

There  is  a  suggestive  little  story  over  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  which  it  only  takes  a  few  lines  to  tell,  but 
which  suggests  a  great  deal.  The  story  tells  how  King 
Jehoshaphat  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
send  his  ships  from  the  naval  station  at  Ezion-geber 
to  the  land  of  Ophir  after  gold,  but  the  ships  never 
sailed.  Something  broke  them  up  in  the  harbor. 
Whether  they  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  and  were  brok- 
en at  the  mouth  of  the  sea  by  some  terrific  storm,  or 
whether  some  inland  storm  cut  down  across  the  har- 
bor and  broke  them  to  pieces  as  they  rode  at  anchor, 
the  condensed  record  does  not  inform  us.  In  any 
event,  the  ships  did  not  sail  and  the  King  did  not  ^et 
his  gold. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  life's  ships  that  are 
borken  in  that  way ;  broken  to  pieces  in  the  harbor 
ere  they  sail.  Life  is  full  of  disappointments.  A  man 
fits  himself  for  business  and  his  health  breaks  down 
just  as  his  great  financial  opportunities  open.  A 
young  woman  fits  herself  for  useful  service  by  college 
training  only  to  come  home  to  die.  A  good  woman 
who  was  to  entertain  me  in  an  Eastern  city  took  me 
up  stairs  and  pointed  through  the  glass  in  the  book- 
case  to   a   college   diploma   with    its   delicate   ribbons 


about  it,  and  said :  "This  room  has  not  been  used  since 
the  day  my  daughter  came  home  from  college  and 
threw  her  diploma  in  there  just  as  you  see  it,  and  said : 
T  have  that  anyhow.'  "  She  went  to  bed  and  never 
got  up  alive.  What  a  broken  ship  was  that  for  that 
mother !  All  of  us  have  known  our  broken  ships  that 
were  got  ready  at  great  cost,  about  which  there  were 
many  fond  ambitions,  but  the  storm  came  and  they 
never  sailed,  or  if  they  sailed,  it  was  only  to  disaster. 

These  broken  ships  do  not  by  any  means  mean  the 
anger  or  displeasure  of  God  with-  us.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  King  Jehosh- 
aphat that  these  ships  went  to  pieces.  Solomon  had 
good  luck  with  these  ships  from  that  same  port.  Again 
and  again  they  made  successful  voyages  to  Ophir  and 
brought  back  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  ivory,  mon- 
keys and  peacocks,  and  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
working  Solcmon's  ruin.  If  you  will  read  this  story 
you  will  notice  that  though  these  ships  were  broken 
up  and  failed  in  their  venture,  Jehosaphat  remained  a 
good  king  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  in  honor. 
Perhaps  the  broken  ships  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

One  thing  is  sure,  that  no  matter  how  many  dis- 
appointments wc  have,  nor  how  many  of  our  ships  go 
to  pieces  in  the  storm,  the  passenger  is  worth  more 
than  the  ships,  and  we  may  have  the  favor  of  God 
though  all  our  rhips  were  broken.  Jehoshaphat  lived 
and  died  with  God's  approval,  though  he  did  not  get 
the  gold  from  Ophir.  Paul  saw  his  ship  beaten  to 
pieces  in  the  storm,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  ni<?ht 
God's  angel  stood  by  him  and  told  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  promised  him  to  save  the  life  of  every  man 
on  the  ship  with  him.  The  broken  ship  gave  Paul 
great  opportunities  to  be  of  help  and  blessing  to  many 
people  on  the  island  where  they  were  cast.  Often  our 
sorrows  and  disappointments  and  failures  bring  us  in- 
to more  helpful  fellowship  with  others  than  our  suc- 
cesses. Prosperity  often  separates  us  from  our  fellow- 
men.  Adversity  often  brings  us  closer  to  them.  Let 
us  not  worry  too  much  over  the  broken  ships — let  us 
think  most  of  the  port  toward  which  we  sail,  and  keep 
in  close  fellowship  with  our  divine  Lord,  and  whether 
all  our  ships  get  home  with  their  gold  or  not,  we  shall 
not  fail  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  here  or  of  the  eter- 
nal fellowship  beyond. — Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks. 


Just  to  be  tender,  just  to  be  true, 

Just  to  be  glad  the  whole  day  through ; 

Just  to  be  merciful,  just  to  be  mild. 

Just  to  be  trustful  as  a  child ; 

Just  to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  sweet, 

Just  to  be  helpful,  with  willing  feet; 

Just  to  be  cheery  when  things  go  wrong, 

Just  to  drive  sadness  away  with  a  song ; 

Whether  the  hour  is  dark  or  bright, 

Just  to  believe  that  God  knows  best, 

Just  in  his  promise  ever  to  rest; 

Just  to  let  love  be  our  daily  key, 

This  is  God's  will  for  you  and  me. 


The  book  by  Mrs.  Sarah  McClees  of  Oakland,  en- 
titled "The  Army  Canteen,"  mention  of  which  was 
made  recently  in  this  paper,  can  be  had  for  25  cents 
per  volume ;  30  cents  by  mail,  at  361  Adams  street, 
Oakland,  the  home  of  Mrs.  McClees;  or  at  11 19  Jef- 
ferson street,  the  headquarters  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Oakland. 
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WHERE'S  MOTHER? 

Bursting  in  fro^n  school  or  play, 
This  is  what  the  children  say : 
Trooping,  crowding,  big  and  small, 
On  the  threshold,  in  the  hall — 
Joining  in  the  constant  cry, 
"Where's  mother?" 

From  the  weary  bed  of  pain 
This  same  question  comes  again ; 
From  the  boy  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Bearing  home  his  earliest  prize ; 
From  the  bronzed  and  bearded  son, 
Perils  past  and  honors  won, 
"Where's  mother?" 

Burdened  with  a  lonely  task, 
One  day  we  may  vainly  ask 
For  the  comfort  of  her  face, 
For  the  rest  of  her  embrace ; 
Let  us  love  her  while  we  may, 
Well  for  us  that  we  can  say, 
"Where's  mother?" 

Mother  with  untiring  hands, 
At  the  post  of  duty  stands, 
Patient,  seeking  not  her  own, 
Anxious  for  the  good  alone 
Of  the  children  as  they  cry, 
Ever  as  the  days  go  by, 
"Where's  mother?" 


-Ex 


HOW  AILSIE  SAVED  THE  BIBLE. 

It  was  in  the  year  1555,  when  Queen  Mary  sat  up- 
on the  English  throne  with  her  Spanish  husband  at 
her  side,  and  filled  the  land  with  trouble  because  of 
her  terrible  persecution  of  the  Protestants. 

In  the  west  of  England  was  a  little  village  called 
Harrant.  At  one  end  of  the  hamlet  standing  apart 
from  the  few  dwellings  scattered  along  either  side  of 
its  single  street,  was  the  blacksmith's  shop,  with  its 
small  house  just  back  of  it,  and  a  tiny  garden  in  the 
rear. 

The  smith's  wife  was  dead,  but  his  bonny,  blue- 
eyed  little  daughter  kept  his  house.  When  lonely,  she 
pushed  aside  a  small  panel  in  the  end  of  the  shop,  and 
crept  in  and  stayed  with  him,  unless  the  sound,  of 
voices  or  hoofbeats  on  the  road  drove  her  away,  for 
she  was  a  shy  child. 

One  day  when  she  had  stolen  in,  her  father  was 
standing  behind  the  door. 

He  had  a  spike  in  his  big  hand,  with  which  he 
touched  the  side  of  the  great  black  beam  in  the  corner. 
Suddenly  a  block  of  wood  fell  forward  disclosing  a 
small  opening.  Into  this  he  thrust  a  dark-leather- 
bound  book,  and  quickly,  but  carefully,  fitted  the  chip 
into  its  place,  so  that  no  sign  of  the  hidden  space  re- 
mained. 

Seeing  his  daughter,  he  started  and  said  sternly. 
"Ailsie,  my  child!  How  dare  you  spv  upon  your  fath- 
er?" 

"Oh,  father,  I  am  not  spying!"  and  the  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 


"Of  course  you  were  not.  I  was  wrong  to  say  so, 
child!"  said  the  smith  remorsefully.  "But  you  saw 
what  I  did?" 

"You  put  the  holy  book  into  the  beam,  father.  It 
is  a  fine  hiding  place ;  for  neither  priest  nor  soldier 
can  find  it  there." 

"I  would  you  knew  not  its  place  of  concealment, 
for  the  knowledge  may  get  you  into  danger.  You 
must  never  betray  it.  When  Parson  Stowe  wnt 
away  to  foreign  lands,  he  gave  me  the  Sacred  Word, 
and  he  told  me  to  keep  it  as  my  life.  For,  by  the 
Queen's  orders,  all  the  Bibles  have  been  gathered  up 
and  burned,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  read  from  its 
holy  pages.  This  is  the  only  one  between  here  and 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  more  precious  than  the  crown  jew- 
els. You  are  fifteen,  Ailsie,  and  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, so  I  have  told  you  all." 

"You  need  not  fear,  father,"  said  Ailsie,  firmly ;  "I 
will  not  tell."  But  the  rosy  cheeks  grew  pale  as  she 
remembered  all  that  her  promise  might  mean. 

Now,  there  was  a  certain  priest  that  came  some- 
times to  Harrant  to  preach  to  the  villagers.  But  be- 
ing all  Protestants,  they  could  neither  listen  to  him 
nor  pay  his  tithes.  He  was  very  angry  at  their  be- 
havior, and  spied  about  till  he  became  sure  that  there 
was  a  Bible  among  them  ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  in 
the  blacksmith's  possession,  because  he  was  the  onlv 
man  in  the  village  who  could  read. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  see  the  Holy  Book,  he  went 
to  the  nearest  town  and  lodged  information  against 
the  village  with  the  officers  there ;  and  one  day  when 
the  smith  chanced  to  be  away  from  home  an  officer 
and  six  men  marched  into  Harrant. 

They  called  upon  the  cottagers  to  surrender  their 
Bible;  but  one  and  all  declared  they  had  none.  Then 
the  soldiers  searched  every  dwelling,  and  threatened 
to  burn  them,  every  one,  unless  the  book  was  found. 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  priest  after  all.  He  would 
get  fewer  tithes  than  ever  if  the  village  was  destroy- 
ed. So  he  told  the  soldiers  to  let  the  rest  of  the  vil- 
lagers alone,  for  the  Bible  was  in  the  blacksmith's 
possession.  It  was  getting  late,  and  the  soldiers  were , 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  gone.  So  they  resolved  to 
burn  the  two  little  buildings,  and  thus  destroy  the 
book   quickly   and   surely. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  Ailsie  saw  a  bright 
light  against  the  sky,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  Her 
father's  house  was  on  fire.  The  sight  made  the  child 
a  heroine.  Forgetting  all  about  her  danger,  she  only 
remembered  she  must  save  the  Bible  at  all  cost. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  she  flew  homeward. 

The  soldiers  were  intent  upon  piling  straw  round 
the  burning  building,  and  did  not  see  the  little  figure 
that  darted  in  between  the  house  and  the  shop,  whose 
thatched  roofs  were  well  ablaze.  Breathless  and  de- 
termined, she  pushed  aside  the  panel  and  stumbled 
through  the  blinding  smoke. 

No  one  had  noticed  her  in  the  darkness,  and  she 
crept  safely  into  the  little  garden  and  sank  down. 
choked  and  suffering  among  the  vines. 

But  she  felt  that  the  Bible  was  in  danger  even 
now.  She  slipped  off  her  woolen  petticoat  and  wrap- 
ped it  around  the  volume ;  then,  digging  with  her  little 
burned  hands  in  the  soft  soil,  she  buried  it  under  an 
immense  cabbage.  Then  she  crawled  along  upon  her 
hands  and  knees  to  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, where  her  father  found  her  an  hour  later  half 
unconscious  with  pain  and  fright.     He  never  ceased 
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while  he  lived  to  praise  his  little  daughter  for  her 
brave  deed  of  that  day. 

The  Bible  always  remained  in  the  family,  and 
years  and  years  after,  Ailsie's  great-granddaughter 
carried  it  with  her  when  she  followed  her  Puritan 
husband  across  the  seas  to  the  lonely  coast  of  New 
England. — The  Witness. 


HOW  BOB  LIVED  HIS  RELIGION. 

There  are  certain  people,  who  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  loud  long  professions  of  their  religion, 
and,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  thank  the  Lord  that  they 
are  better  than  others ;  but  when  you  watch  closely 
how  they  live,  you  will  find  that  their  lives  don't  tally 
with  their  professions. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  how  Bob lived  his  re- 
ligion. The  best  thing  about  this  little  incident  is 
that  it  is  substantially  true,  though  I  may  not  be  able 
to  give  it  to  you  just  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  brother  working  in  the 
general   offices  of  the   G.    P.    R.    R.,   at    Birmingham, 

Ala.,  while  Colonel  S was  assistant  superintendent. 

My  brother  and   Bob   B worked     in   Mr.   G 's 

department. 

Bob  began  work  at  a  salary  of  $35  per  month.  He 
boarded  at  the  same  place  where  my  brother  did,  and 
when  he  drew  his  first  month's  salary,  that  night  at 
the  boarding-house  he  counted  out  his  money  and 
laid  aside  $3.50. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "that  is  my  church  money  for  this 
month." 

"You  don't  mean  to  give  that  much  out  of  your 
one  month's  salary,  do  you?"  said  someone. 

"No,"  replied  Bob;  "I  am  not  giving  that,  I  am 
only  paying  my  debt ;  that  tenth  belongs  to  the  Lord. 
After  that  comes  the  giving." 

After  awhile  Bob  got  a  raise  to  $50  per  month. 

Some  of  theboys  said,  "Well,  Bob,  I  suppose  you 
will  not  give  $50  out  of  your  month's  wages?" 

"I'll  pay  my  debts,"  said  Bob. 

Again  he  was  raised  to  $60  per  month,  and  it  was 
the  same  thing. 

But  Bob  was  to  be  tested  in  another  wav.     One 

Saturday  afternoon  Mr. said :  "Well,  boys,'  I  don't 

have  you  to  work  on  Sunday,  as  a  rule,  but  we  are 
behind  now,  and  you  will  all  have  to  come  down  to- 
morrow and  work  to  get  things  in  shape  for  the  end 
of  the  month."  But  one  of  the  boys  had  enough  of 
the  two  G's — Grace  and  Grit — to  object. 

Bob  spoke,  quietly:  "Mr.  G ,  I  can't  work  on 

Sunday." 

"Now,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  G ,  "this  is  the  first  time 

I  have  had  you  boys  to  do  so,  and  we  must  work  to- 
morrow to  catch  up." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Bob,  firmly,  "but  it  is  against 
my  religion,  and  I  can't  do  so." 

"Well,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  G ,  sharply,  "if  you  can't 

do  the  work,  I  want  you  to  do,  at-the  time  I  want  you 
to,  I'll  have  to  get  a  man  that  will." 

Sunday  morning  every  one  but  Bob  went  down  to 
work ;  he  went  to  Sunday-school  and  preaching.  Mon- 
day morning  he  was  "fired." 

That  night,  when  Bob  brought  in  his  part  of  a 
month's  wages,  some  of  the  boys  said :  "Well,  Bob,  I 
guess  you  won't  give  any  of  that  money  to  the'ehurch. 
but  keep  it  to  live  on  until  you  get  another  job."  But 
Bob  still  paid  his  dues. 

Bob  started  out  at  once  to  hunt  him  another  job. 


taking 
'Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Healthful  cream  of  tartar,  derived  solely 
from  grapes,  refined  to  absolute  purity, 
is  the  active  principle  of  every  pound 
of  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Hence  it  is  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  renders  the  food  remarkable 
both  for  its  fine  flavor  and  healthfulness. 

No  alum,  no  phosphate — 
which  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  so-called  cheap 
baking  powders  and  which 
are  derived  from  bones, 
rock  and    sulphuric    acid. 


ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO..     HEW    YORK 


But  days  passed,  and  still  he  was  out  of  a  job,  until 
the  boys  thought  things  pretty  blue  for  him.  But 
there  was  a  brighter  day  ahead  for  him. 

One  day  Col.  S came  into  Mr.  G 's  depart- 
ment. He  knew  Bob,  and  missed  him  right  away. 
"Where  is  Bob  B ?"  he  said. 

"I  had  to  let  him  go,"  replied  Mr.  G . 

"What  was  the  matter?" 

"I  had  to  work  some  on  Sunday,  we  were  so  badly 
behind ;  Bob  refused  to  work,  so  I  had  to  let  him  out." 

The  Colonel  made  no  further  remark  then,  but  af- 
terwards he  saw  my  brother,  and  asked  him  about 
Bob — where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing.  He  told 
the  Colonel  that   Bob  lived  at  the  place  he  did,  and 

that  he  was  stil  out  of  a  job.     Colonel  S told  him 

to  tell  Bob  to  come  to  his  office  next  morning.  Bob 
went   over   next  morning. 

"Well."  said  the  Colonel,  "you  are  the  chap  that 
preferred  losing  a  job  to  working  on  Sunday?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You  are  the  very  boy  I  have  been  looking  for — 
one  that  will  stand  by  his  principles.  You  can, go  to 
work  at  once  in  my  office.  What  salary  have  you  been 
#  geting?"  . 

"Sixty  dollars  per  month  was  my  last  salarv." 

"I'll  start  you  at  $75,"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  little  Bobby  went  on  climbing  up,  until  he 
climbed  to  New  York,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him,  he 
was  getting  $150  per  month  and  he  may  be  still  climb- 
ing, for  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years. 

Boys  go  and  do  likewise. — Dr.  R.  C.  Folger,  in  the 
Christian    Observer. 


Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 

And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin ! 
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— ''Do  you  play  any  instrument, 
Mr.  Jimp?" 

"Yes;   I'm   a-cornetist." 

"And  your  sister:"-.  ■,. 

"She's  a  pianist." 

"Does  your  mother  play?" 

"She's  a  zitherist." 

"And  your  father?" 

"He's  a  pessimist." 

This  reminds  us  of  another  frag- 
ment of  contemporary  talk. 

"Don't  you  think,"  asked  the 
young  girl  graduate,  "that  Miss 
Spring  is  a  charming  poetess?" 

"Waal,"  said  Uncle  Solomon,, 
with  deliberation.  "I  think  she  is  a 
mighty  sweet  poetess!  I'm  sure 
her  cousin,  Miss  Chalmers,  is  a 
charming  paintress,  and  her  Aunt 
Lucrece  is  an  excellent  sculptress, 
and  her  mother  used  to  be  a  capital 
dishwasheress.  It's  a  talented  fam- 
ily,  hers   is." — London   Tid-Bits. 


A  PREPARED  SPEECH. 

The  young  man  had  been  told  that 
he  might  "ask  papa."  He  prepared 
a  speech,  says  a  writer  in  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine,  which  ran  some- 
thing like  this: 

"I  dare  say  that  you  know,  Mr. 
Rocks,  that  I  have  been  paying 
your  daughter  Madge  marked  atten- 
tion of  late,  and  now  I  have  come 
to  ask  her'  hand  in  marriage.  I 
know  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I 
am  an  honorable  one,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  work.  We  are  willing  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  as  bride  and 
bridegroom,  pilgrims  of  life  togeth- 
er. I  love  your  daughter  devoted- 
ly, and  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
consent  to  make  her  my  wife." 

That  sounded  all  right  when  he 
read  it  for  the  fiftieth  time  from  the 
sheet  of  paper  on     which   he     had 


written  it ;  but  this  was  what  he 
really  said  when  he  stood  before 
Mr.  Rocks,  with  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing and  beads  of  cold  perspiration 
on    his   brow : 

"I — I — dare  say  that — that  is, 
Madge  has  been  paying  me  marked 
attention — er,  no,  I  have  been  pay- 
ing her  marked  attention,  and  I — 
I — we  are  willing  to  fight — er,  the 
battle  of  life — I  mean  that  your 
daughter  seeks  my  hand  in  mar- 
riage, er  no,  I — I — seek  her  hand 
and — and — I  love  you — er,  no,  no, 
your  daughter.  I  mean  she — she — 
that  is,  I — I — have  come  to  ask 
your  consent  to  be  my  wife — that 
is,  I — love  you  devotedly — your 
daughter,  I  mean — she  loves  me  de- 
votedly— no,  I  mean  that  I  love  her 
— and  she — she — I  trust  I  make  my 
meanine:  clear,  sir." 


Stella:  "Do  you  advocate  chang- 
es in  spelling?" 

Bella :  "Only  Miss  to  Mrs." 
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"A  stranger  came  to  New  York 
from  Vineland,  N.  J.  He  came  on  a 
Vineland  excursion.  He  could  hard- 
ly believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the 
enormous  crowds  on  the  subway,  on 
the  elevated,  and  in  the  streets. 

"After  an  hour  or  two  of  bewil- 
dered observation  the  stranger  said 
to  a  policeman  who  was  helping 
him  across  Broadway : 

"  'Is  New  York  always  like  this, 
or  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
streets  clue  to  to-day's  Vineland  ex- 


An  officer  of  a  certain  regiment 
was  one  morning  inspecting  his 
company  on  parade  when  he  came 
to  an  Irishman  who  had  evidently 
not  shaved  for  some  days.  Halting 
in  front  of  the  manfi  he  said : 
"Doyle,  how  is  ti  you  have  not 
shaved  this  morning?'' 

"Well,  sorr,"  said  Paddy,  "it's 
loike  this.  There's  only  one  shav- 
ing glass  in  our  room,  and  there 
was  nine  of  us  shaving  at  the  same 
time,  and  maybe  Oi  shaved  some 
other  chap's  face." 
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THE  THINGS  I  ASK. 

I  ask  not  wealth,  but  power  to  take 
And  use  the  things  I  have  aright, 

Not  years,  but  wisdom  that  shall  make 
My  life  a  profit  and  delight. 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside ; 
But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 

Be  nobly  borne  and  glorified. 

I  know  I   may  not  always  keep 

My  steps  in  places  green  and  sweet. 

Nor  find  the  pathway  of  the  deep 
A  path  of  safety  for  my  feet ; 

But  pray,  that  when  the  tempest's  breath 
Shall  fiercely  sweep  my  way  about. 

I  make  not  shipwreck  of  my  faith 
In  the  unbottomed  sea  of  doubt ; 

And  that,  though  it  be  mine  to  know 
How  hard  the  stoniest  pillow  seems, 

Good  angels  still  may  come  and  go. 
About  the  places  of  my  dreams. 

— Phoebe  Car} 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 


In  an  address  before  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress 
at  Kansas  City,  last  week,  Secretary  of  State  Root 
said :  "But  few  people  realize  how  serious  is  the  pres- 
ent agitation  against  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
If  it  goes  on  trade  on  the  coast  will  be  most  seriously 
injured." 

It  is  going  on,  and  vigorously  too.  In  a  few  days 
the  Japanese  and  Corean  Exclusion  League  will  hold 
a  meeting — and  it  will  be  on  Sunday — for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  to  be  made 
during  the  session  of  congress  which  is  soon  to  con- 
vene. They  will  ask  that  the  exclusion  law  now  ap- 
plying to  the  Chinese  be  extended  to  Japanese  and 
Coreans,  and  Congressman  Hayes  has  stated  to  the 
League  that  he  will  press  their  demands  in  Congress 
at  once. 

It  is  the  policy  of  short-sighted  and  misguided 
people,  and  is  sure  to  bring  a  long  train  of  disasters. 
How  long  this  train  of  disasters  to  this  nation  will  be, 
depends  upon  the  length  to  which  this  agitation  shall 
proceed  and  on  the  measure  of  success  which  comes  to 
it. 

The  statement  by  Secretary  Root  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  stir  into  action  every  thoughtful  man  on  the 
coast  who  has  the  commercial  interests  at  heart. 

But  there  are  other  and  higher  interests  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  behooves  the  churches  to  give  this 
question  of  Japanese  exclusion  most  thoughtful  and 
prayerful  attention. 

In  1845  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote — 

"In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race,  all  the  rest  have  equal 
claim"; 

And  in  that  connection — 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to 

decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or 

evil   side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 

the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  ard  the  sheep  upon 

the  right ; 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness 

and  that  light." 

These  words  by  Lowell  were  written  at  a  time 
when  the  great  anti-slavery  conflct  was  on  in  New 
England — at  a  time  when  from  the  quiet  of  his  seclud- 
ed and  studious  home  Whittier  was  also  sending  fortli 


in  the  interests  of  the  same  great  cause  those  burning 
lyrics  which  never  failed  to  warn  and  rally. 
Each  believed,  as  Whittier  wrote,  that — 

"Every  wrong, 
However  old,  however  strong. 
But    waited    God's    avenging    hour." 

In  the  poem  which  we  have  quoted  Lowell  said : 

"Hast  thou   chosen,   O   my   people,  on   whose     party 

thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust 

against  our  land? 
Though  the  cause  of  evil  prospers,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone 

is  strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her 

throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from 

all  wrong." 

"Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-mo- 
ments see, 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through 
oblivion's  sea; 

Not,  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding 
cry 

Of  those  crises,  God's  stern  winnowers,  from  whose 
feet  earth's  chaff  must  fly; 

Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment 
hath  pased  by." 

We  are  profoundly  of  the  belief  that  the  American 
people  have  just  before  them  today  a  momentous 
choice,  the  greatness  of  which  is  not  realized  by 
many.  In  his  book,  "The  Evolution  of  The  Japanese," 
which  was  published  in  1903,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick  said:  "The  age  of  isolation  and  divergent  evo- 
lution is  passing  away,  and  that  of  international  asso- 
ciation and  convergent  social  evolution  has  begun. 
Universal  economic,  political,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  intercourse  is  the  characteristic  of  the  new 
aeon  on  which  we  are  entering." 

In  his  great  study  of  Adolescence,  in  his  monu- 
mental work  on  the  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  and 
its  relations  to  physiology,  anthropology,  sociology, 
religion,  education,  etc.,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark 
University  says  when  writing  of  the  adolescent  races 
and  their  treatment,  "Everything  must  henceforth 
have  world-wide  dimensions  and  be  seen  in  cosmic  re- 
lations." 

In  1905  in  his  great  work,  "The  Letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  that  noted  scholar  Dr.  W. 
M.  Ramsey,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  said :  "It  is  now  becoming  plain  to  all 
that  the  relations  of  Asia  to  Europe  are  in  process  of 
being  profoundly  changed,  and  very  soon  this  will  be 
a  matter  of  general  discussion.  The  long  unquestion- 
ed domination  of  European  over  Asiatic  is  now  being 
put  to  the  test  and  is  probably  coming  to  an  end. 
What  is  to  be  the  issue?  That  depends  entirely  on  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
affected  the  aims  both  of  Christian  and  non-Christian 
nations." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary, -who  was  for  the  second 
time  chosen  to  give  the  Haskell  Lectures  in  India : 
and,  who  having  been  thus  in  the  East,  hears  ever- 
more "the  East  a'  calling,"  said  in  his  lecture,  "The 
Larger  Church  of  Christ."  given  on  the  Cole  founda- 
tion in  Vanderbilt  University  last  year:  "Three  things 
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the  Christianity  of  the  West  needs  if  it  would  be  ready 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  meet  and  greet  the  next  great 
interpretation  of  the  churchly  ideal.  It  needs  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit;  it  needs  to  realize 
the  democracy  of  nations ;  it  needs  to  learn  respect  for 
Oriental  national  aims  and  religious  aspirations.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  rich  in  qualities  that  make  for 
efficiency  ;  it  is  capable  of  splendid  exhibitions  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  courage;  it  is  also  capable  of  presump- 
tion and  provincialism.  It  is  a  haughty  race-spirit,  ag- 
gressive, given  to  threatening,  inclined  to  war,  satis- 
fied with  itself,  prone  to  intolerance." 

This  "democracy  of  nations"  Dr.  Hall  declares  is  a 
truth  that  the  West  is  slow  of  heart  to  believe.  But 
that  it  must  have  full  recognition  he  never  questions, 
and  when  there  shall  have  come  a  readjustment  of 
world  relationships  upon  a  basis  of  equity,  he  looks  for 
a  ;;reat  advance  of  Christianity  among  Asiatics. 

Long  ago  the  Man  of  Nazareth  said:  "Many  shall 
come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  And  his  last  words — ever  our  march- 
ing orders — were  "Go  ye  and  disciple  all  nations." 
Christ  believed  in  the  democracy  of  nations ;  and  it 
was  to  bring  this  about  upon  the  earth  and  throughout 
the  universe,  through  the  transformation  of  individual 
hearts  and  lives,  that  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  be- 
came obedient  even  to  the  death  on  the  cross. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  America  needs  to  ask  it- 
self today  whether  it  is  willing  to  walk  in  his  footsteps 
— to-  drink  the  cup  which  he  drank  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  with  which  he  was  baptized.  As  to 
all  the  adolescent  races  it  needs  to  seek  prayerfully  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  treatment  God  desires  them  to 
receive  at  our  hands  as  a  church  and  as  a  nation — and 
then  heroically  to  give  that  treatment.  Suppose  it 
dues  involve  sacrifice?  Is  not  sacrifice  beautiful?  Did 
it  not  exalt  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  give  him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name?  Did  not  service  and  sac- 
rifice enthrone  Washington  and  Lincoln  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people?  And  nothing  grander  was  ever 
said  or  done  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  than  on  that  day 
several  years  ago  when  he  sought  for  Jacob  Riis  who 
was  working  in  the  slums  of  New  York ;  and,  not  find- 
ing him,  left  on  his  desk  the  words,  "I  have  come  to 
help." 

Are  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  here  to  help?  If  so,  to 
what  extent?  Christ  did  not  come  down  to  earth,  to 
lay  hold  of  fallen  sinful  men.  without  loss  to  himself. 
And  no  man  ever  helped  another  without  some  loss  to 
self,  no  matter  what  his  gain.  What  are  we  willing  to 
make  the  measure  of  our  loss,  for  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God  ? 

It  is  together  that  the  races  and  nations  of  the 
world  will  rise  or  fall.  In  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world  we  can  with  no  more  safety  disregard  the  inter- 
ests of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea  than  we  can  dis- 
regard the  interests  of  those  in  other  wards  than  our 
own    in    the   cities    in    which    we    live. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  and  brain  in  our  laud  to- 
day are  found  among  those  who  came  to  our  shores 
as  immigrants  only  a  few  decades  ago;  and  many  of 
the  most  thoughtful  minds  amongst  us  are  of  opinion 
that  it  ill  becomes  us  as  a  nation  to  shut  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  others  just  as  good  who  desire  to  come — 
especially,  to  single  out  from  among  those  long  al- 
lowed to  come  without  restriction  such  a  people  as  the 
Japanese,   incur  their  displeasure  by     exclusion     and 


put  ourselves  in  such  relations  with  the  Orientals  in 
general  as  will  make  impossible  to  any  great  extent 
our  influence  with  them  in  shaping  their  future.  Is  it 
wise?  Is  it  really  Christian,  although  we  may  suffer 
some  loss  by  having  them  here? 

When  men  failed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hearken 
to  the  warnings  raised  against  this  nation's  attitude 
as  to  African  slavery,  and  the  hour  had  struck,  our 
fair  land  for  four  long  years  was  drenched  in  blood. 

People  talk  now  of  the  probability  of  war  with 
Japan.  It  may  come.  But  it  is  not  that  we  fear. 
Mary  Lyon  once  said  that  there  was  only  one  thing 
she  feared — that  she  might  not  know,  and  therefore, 
might  not  do  her  duty.  This  is  what  we  fear  for  the 
church  and  for  the  nation  today — that  they  may  not 
know  and  do  their  duty  in  the  great  cosmic  relations 
into  which  we  have  come  in  recent  years. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  talk  about  the  heri- 
tage that  they  will  not  be  able  to  leave  to  their  chil- 
dren here  in  California  if  we  exclude  not  the  Japan- 
ese :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten — ■ 

"They  enslave  their  children's  children 
who  make  compromise  with   sin." 

We  believe  accordingly  that  it  is  a  time  when 
Christian  people  should  prayerfully  seek  to  ascertain 
what  attitude  God  would  have  them  take  in  regard 
to  the  Japanese. 

Wrote  Lowell  in  the  crisis  of  the  middle  years  of 
the  last  century — 

"Careless   seems  the  great   Avenger ;   history's   pages 

but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems 

and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the 

throne — 
Yet   that   scaffold  sways   the   future,   and   behind   the 

dim  unknown 
Standeth    God    within    the    shadow,    keeping      watch 

above  his  own." 

What  reason  have  the  American  people  for  think- 
ing that  they  are  God's  own?  Perhaps  the  Japanese 
are  God's  own,  or  may  be  in  the  not  far-distant  future. 
Christianity  was  in  its  origin  Oriental,  and  the  East 
may  make  to  the  religion  of  the  future  rich  contribu- 
tion. 

The  warning  which  John  Ruskin  gave  many  years 
ago  to  England  is  applicable  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  "Since  the  first  dominion  of  men  was  as- 
serted over  the  ocean  three  empires  of  mark  beyond 
all  others  have  been  set  upon  its  sands — the  thrones  of 
Tyre,  of  Venice,  of  England.  Of  the  first  of  these 
great  powers  only  the  memory  remains;  of  the  second 
the  ruin  ;  the  third  which  inherits  their  greatness,  if 
it  forget  their  example,  may  be  led  through  prouder 
eminence  to  less  pitiful  destruction." 

It  was  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  the  old  Roman 
civilization  that  made  it  go  down  before  the  wild 
hordes  that  swept  against  it  from  the  North.  We 
have  here  in  America  now  a  civilization  weakened  to 
considerable  extent  by  luxury  and  profligacy.  What 
shall  the  outcome  be? 

Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  University  is  reported  as 
having  said  that  on  the  basis  of  brain  size  the  Japan- 
ese is  the  race  best  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  at  least  in  the  struggle  for  preemi- 
nence. It  is  impossible  today  to  tell  to  what  they  may 
attain  within  fifty  or  an  hundred  years.     Great  moral 
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and  religious  transformations  may  be'  wrought  out 
among  them  in  the  next  few  decades — such  as  will 
astonish  the  world  as  much  as  the  transformations 
and  achievements  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
along  other  lines  have  astonished  it.  This  evidently 
is  assured :  On  the  soil  of  Asia  there  are  to  be  some 
of  God's  most  elect  peoples  in  the  world's  not  far- 
distant  future.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
American  people  needed  to  heed  the  words  of  Richard 
Realf  in  his  poem,  "A  Holy  Nation,"  it  is  now.  A 
few  lines  from  that  poem  were  quoted  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  Pacific  Presbyterian,  but  we  repeat 
them  in  this  connection : 

"Let  us  cleanse 
The  hearts  that  beat  within  us ;  let  us  mow 
Clear  to  the  roots  our  falseness  and  pretense. 
Tread   down   our  rank  ambitions,   overthrow 
Our  braggart  moods  of  puffed   self-consequence, 
Plow  up  our  hideous  thistles  which  do  grow 
Faster  than  maize  in  May  time,  and  strike  dead 
The  base  infections  our  low  greeds  have  bred." 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  BRIEF. 

The  University  of  Nevada  has  had  promise  of  $250,- 
000  toward  an  endowment.  It  is  said  that  the  gift 
comes  from  two  Nevada  millionaires,  whose  names 
will  be  announced  later.  The  California  Christian  Ad- 
vocate speaks  of  this  as  a  "munificent  endowment." 
We  fail  to  see  the  munificence  of  it. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Obcrlin,  Ohio,  put  itself  on  record  in  one 
of  its  resolutions  as  follows :  "That  the  rapid  influx  of 
Japanese  and  Koreans  into  Hawaii  and  our  Pacific 
states  creates  a  condition  which  calls  for  enlarged  mis- 
sionary work  and  for  the  concerted  effort  of  our  vari- 
ious  missionary  organizations  to  bring  to  them  the 
blessings  of  our  Christian  faith. 

There  is  a  probability  that  a  great  exposition  may 
be  held  in  1909  without  saloons  hard  by  every  en- 
trance. The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Seattle  that  year  has  as  its  site  ground 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Washington,  not  far 
from  the  University.  The  state  law  forbids  a  saloon 
within  two  miles  of  the  University.  Seattle  has  an 
opportunity  now  to  give  to  the  whole  world  a  grand 
lesson  in  the  interests  of  temperance.  It  is  to  be  hop- 
ed that  in  no  way  will  this  law  be  contravened. 

A  missionary  colporter  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety writes  as  follows  from  Mayville,  Oregon :  "I  have 
worked  in  the  country  and  feel  that  I  have  done  much 
good.  One  man  could  not  cover  my  territory  in  a  year, 
even  if  he  traveled  continuously.  I  took  my  bed  with 
me  and  at  times  slept  on  the  ground.  I  found  families 
who  never  attend  church  or  Sunday-school.  There  is 
a  great  work  to  do  here;  I  shall  continue  to  travel  and 
circulate  the  literature  and  preach  the  gospel.  There 
are  no  preachers  in  the  field  where  I  have  been ;  it  is 
frontier;  they  need  the  gospel.  The  school-houses  are 
shabby,  some  of  them  at  least.  I  will  gladly  do  my  best 
to  carry  on  the  Lord's  work ;  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  that  I  can  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  During  my 
work  two  ladies  have  confessed  Christ  and  started  to 
live  a  new  life." 

Chaplain  Rowell  of  the  Mariner's  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  praying  and  asks  other  to  pray  for  the  opening 
up  the  way  for  the  building  of  such  a  mission  for 
seamen  and  such  a  sailor's  home  as  is  demanded   in 


the  gerat  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Unfortunately 
just  now,  the  Mariner's  Church  is  undenominational : 
none  of  the  funds  being  raised  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  San  Francisco  churches  are  for  it,  and  Mr.  Rowell 
says  that  he  sees  no  light  ahead.  He  states  that  $40,- 
000  is  needed  for  a  church,  and  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  a  Christian  Sailor's  Home  which  would  re- 
quire for  its  proper  equipment  $300,000.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent work  which  Chaplain  Rowell  has  carried  on  for 
many  decades  on  the  water  front  in  San  Francisco.  It 
ought  to  be  continued. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Rev.  Luther  Davis,  pastor  at  Petaluma,  who 
for  some  reason  had  not  received  the  Pacific  Presby- 
terian regularly  since  its  publication  was  resumed. 
Referring  to  its  non-appearance  for  several  months 
he  says:  "I  have  felt  its  loss  very_  deeply.  I  regard  it 
as  invaluable  for  its  information  as  to  religious  work 
on  the  coast,  and  its  general  religious  news  and  re- 
ports of  addresses  and  papers  given  in  various  places." 
Mr.  J.  P  Prutzman  of  San  Francisco  writes:  "I  am 
very  glad  you  have  resumed  publication.  I  hope  that 
you  will  meet  with  encouragement  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  effort  and  expense.  I  have  read  the  paper 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit."  Other  letters  of 
similar  import  have  been  received ;  but  we  can  of 
course,  quote  from  only  a  few.  A  word  of  this  kind 
.now  and  then  will  show  the  estimate  placed  on  the 
paper  and  help  it  along  on  its  servicable  way. 

A  meeting  of  The  Interdenominational  Missionary 
Federation  will  be  held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Oakland  next  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  E.  D.  Soper 
will  be  present  and  will  speak  on  "The  Young  People's 
Missionary  Movement" ;  and  "Problems  of  the  Young 
People."  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Adams  will  speak 
on  "The  Pastor's  Problems",  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dille  on 
"The  Missionary  Pastor,"  Mr.  B.  S.  Hayes  on  "The 
Missionary  Layman,"  the  Rev.  Ng  Poon  Chew  on 
"My  Faith  in  Missions,"  and  Bishop  Bell  on  "The  In- 
terdenominational Missionary  Federation."  The  Rev. 
A.  W.  Rider  will  lead  an  open  parliament  on  the  mis- 
sionary problems  of  the  Sunday-school,  the  woman's 
society  and  the  local  church.  A  business  session  of  the 
general  committee  is  announced  for  four  o'clock  that 
day.  The  consideration  of  the  topics  herein  given 
will  begin  at  five;  at  6.15  dinner  will  be  served,  and 
some  of  the  topics  will  be  presented  in  "around-the- 
table-talks."  At  this  meeting  next  Tuesday  the  final 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  missionary  institute 
to  be  held  from  January  10th  to  the  15th  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E.  D.  Soper. 

The  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  held  its  annual  con- 
vention last  week  in  Columbus,  and  among  the  speak- 
ers was  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Re- 
ligious Telescope,  in  its  report  of  the  convention, 
says :  "The  Board  of  Trade  auditorium  was  packed  to 
the  last  corner  of  the  second  gallery  to  hear  Dr.  E.  S. 
Chapman — our  own  Doctor  Chapman — the  'old  man 
eloquent'  of  California,  in  his  great  lecture, .'A  Stain- 
less Flag.'  His  contention  that  the  very  essence  of  the 
law  and  constitution  under  which  we  live,  is  against 
the  saloon,  was  argued  with  the  clearness  of  a  lawyer, 
the  earnestness  of  a  reformer,  and  the  faith  of  a  saint, 
and  he  was  applauded  with  hands  and  voice."  The 
Telescope  says :  "Our  own  Dr.  Chapman,"  because  Dr. 
Chapman  began  his  ministry  in  the  United  Brethren 
Church  in  Ohio,  of  which  church  the  Telescope  is  the 
representative.     For  eight  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
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leading  United  Brethren  Church  in  Dayton.  Later  he 
took  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Laramie,  Wy- 
oming, going  thence  to  Sacramento,  and  from  that  city 
to  Oakland,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Presbyterian  Church  and  later  of  the  Market  Street 
Congregational  Church.  As  superintendent  of  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League  work  in  California,  first  for  the 
entire  state  and  later  for  Southern  California,  Dr. 
Chapman  is  widely  known.  He  is  a  popular  platform 
speaker  and  has  in  this  line  as  well  as  in  the  ministry 
done  a  work  that  will  abide. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  inaugurated 
what  it  calls  "A  Forward  Movement  for  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Alameda."  Among  the  places  where 
church  buildings  will  be  erected  is  a  site  in  Berkeley 
on  the  corner  of  College  avenue  and  Russell  streets 
valued  at  $5,000  which  they  own  with  no  indebtedness 
except  $785.  It  is  a  fine  location  for  a  church,  for  it 
will  ere  long  be  in  the  center  of  one  of  tlve  finest  resi- 
dence sections  of  Berkeley.  The  church  organized  at 
that  point  not  long  ago  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  little 
mission  Sunday-school  which  was  established  a  few 
years  ago.  The  presiding  elder  says :  "There  is  no 
other  church  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  if  we  can 
have  the  help  we  need  no  other  church  will  enter  un- 
less it  be  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  This  is  Method- 
ism's opportunity  for  Berkeley,  and  we  must  not  fail 
in  our  duty."  In  an  article  in  the  California  Christian 
Advocate  he  says :  "College  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  a  mile  from  the  nearest  Protestant 
church  and  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  Meth- 
odist church."  There  is  an  old  saying:  "A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient."  But,  who  are  the  wise?  When 
is  considered  the  fact  that  there  are  not  less  than  an 
hundred  thousand  more  people  in  Oakland,  Alameda, 
and  Berkeley, — and  the  smaller  places  adjacent  there- 
to, than  there  were  before  the  18th  of  April, 
it  would  seem  that  some  more  forward  movements 
are  in  demand.  But,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  day  and  age  of  the  world  it  is  folly  to  inaugurate 
new  church  enterprises  unless  they  are  backed  up 
with  considerable  money.  Children  do  not  go  to 
housekeeping  nowadays  as  our  fathers  and  mothers 
did — nor  should  churches.  Whatever  is  clone  should 
be  done  well  from  the  very  beginning.  If  done  other- 
wise success  will  be  very  uncertain. 

Mr.  William  Shaw,  the  treasurer  of  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  writes  in  a  charming  man- 
ner, in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  concerning  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  to  California  he 
says :  "And  how  splendid  a  company  of  workers  Cali- 
fornia has,  with  such  men  as  Alexander,  Baker,  Kel- 
logg, and  Merrill,  of  the  old  guard,  and  Cuningham, 
Hatch,  Jenkins,  Shaw,  Smith,  Small,  Schweitzer,  God- 
beg,  the  choice  woung  women,  and  the  sweet  and  gra- 
cious wives  of  the  men  named  above,  who  love  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  and  work  as  earnestly  for  it  as  their 
husbands.  California  has  called  able  young  laymen  to 
lead  her  host  of  Endeavorers,  instead  of  putting  the 
load  on  already  overburdened  pastors.  Nowhere  have 
I  found  the  pastors  more  sympathetic  and  ready  to  co- 
operate, but  they  let  the  young  men  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. I  believe  that  as  a  result  California  can  show  a 
larger  number  of  able  leaders,  in  proportion  to  mem- 
bership than  any  other  state."  Mentioning  the  inau- 
guration of  Dr.  John  Willis  Baer  as  president  of  Occi- 
dental College,  he  continues :  "It  was  a  joy  to  see  how 
the  old  affection  of  the  Endeavorers  for  Mr.  Baer  and 


his  for  them  have  only  deepened  with  the  years.  Presi- 
dent Baer  will  wield  a  mighty  influence  for  righteous- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  of  us  will  unite  in 
earnest  prayer  for  an  abundant  blessing  upon  him  as 
he  moulds  the  young  people  who  shall  become  so 
largely  the  future  leaders  in  the  mighty  empire  devel- 
oping on  the  Pacific  coast."  Of  Seattle  he  writes : 
"Seattle  is  not  like  Rome  sitting  upon  her  seven  hills. 
Rather  she  has  them  on  the  move,  and  is  levelling  them 
down  to  make  room  for  her  expanding  business.  Land 
that  was  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  ten  years  ago 
is  worth  three  hundred  thousand  now.  Everything  is 
in  that  proportion.  They  need  the  influence  of  a  great 
religious  convention  to  reveal  to  many  that  God  is  in- 
finitely more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  and  that  charac- 
ter is  a  bigger  asset  than  cash."  And  as  to  Portland, 
this :  "It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  church  of  that 
earnest  friend  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Dr.  E.  L.  House, 
and  see  the  evidences  of  his  successful  work.  Last 
year  his  Endeavorers  at  their  New  Year's  consecra- 
tion service  decided  to  support  a  foreign  missionary. 
They  went  to  work  at  once,  and  raised  the  money, 
and  the  American  Board  assigned  them  that  prince  of 
Endeavorers  in  China,  Rev.  George  W.  H  in  man,  for- 
mer field  secretary." 


THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

The  Presbyterians  have  larger  missionary  inter- 
ests in  Korea  than  all  other  denominations  combined. 

A  Methodist  cathedral  which  will  seat  2,000  per- 
sons is  under  construction  in  Manila. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  85  years  old  and  bids  fair 
to  go  on  blessing  the  world  by  his  beneficent  life 
many  years  more. 

Bishop  Bashford  is  reported  as  having  said  that  he 
had  met  Chinese  in  China  who  could  recite  the  New 
Testament    from    beginning   to    end. 

Coming  from  the  paper  from  which  it  does  come 
the  article  entitled  "Of  Tremendous  Importance  to 
Wall    Street"    is   of   considerable    significance. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  1,418,013  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  number  600,000  are  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Russia  leads  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  the  number  of  Jews,  having  5,215,805  according  to 
recent  statistics.  Austria-Hungary  stands  next  with 
2,076,378.     Next  in  order  is  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
said  in  a  recent  address  that  the  clergyman  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  has  no  place  in 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  that  if  it  is  his  office  to  eman- 
cipate the  church  from  "so  gross  a  superstition"  he 
should  attempt  it  from  without  and  not  from  within. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  Missions  has  been  call- 
ing some  fine  young  men  to  its  office  and  field  work 
of  late.  John  Willis  Baer  and  Robert  E.  Speer  are 
the  most  notable  in  the  past.  Now  Mr.  Von  Ogden 
Vogt,  the  general  secretary  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  has  been  captured  for  the  work 
of  the  young  people's  department,  having  been  called 
to  be  its  secretary.  The  Board  evidently  "knows  a 
good  thing  when  it  sees  it."  . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Foster,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Olivet,  Michigan,  former's  of 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  Pacific  Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary,  has  written  a  history  of  New  Englaii  ' 
cheology,  which  will  be  published  very  soon  by  tht 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Foster  is  well-qualified  for  such  a  work,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  will  be  looked  for  with  eage: 
interest. 

The  unique  work  of  a  Paulist 'Father,  an  account 
of  which  we  give  this  week  in  an  editorial  condensa- 
tion of  an  article  in  The  Boston  Transcript,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  such  efforts  being  made  now  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  some  instances  priests 
are  specially  trained  for  it  in  a  Catholic  college,  and 
then  sent  out  on  their  mission.  To  this  article  we 
have  appended  what  we  call  "A  Suggestion  From  the 
Other  Side."     It  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago  the  students  in 
Princeton  University  were  required  to  attend  prayer 
services  twice  a  day,  once  before  breakfast.  When  a 
change  was  made  the  requirement  was  once  a  day. 
Recently  another  change  was  made,  and  requirement 
for  chapel  services  is  twice  a  week  now.  Both  at  the 
week  day  and  Sunday  services  the  student  has  to 
sign  a  card  showing  attendance  thereat,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  president.  Herein  is  something  for  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  studying  the  evolution  of 
world  interests  and  institutions.  Is  it  a  good  sign  of 
the  times?     Or  is  it  a  bad  sign? 

Concerning  the  evangelistic  meetings  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian of  November  15th  said:  "Hundreds  have  been 
led  to  accept  Christ,  but  we  b.elieve  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  greatest  result  of  the  work.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  people  of  Nashville  had  such  a  lesson  in 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  Word  of  God.  Dr. 
Torrey's  preaching  has  been  of  the  plainest,  simplest 
kind.  We  have  heard  him  preach  sermons  which 
contained  nothing  not  familiar  to  the  twelve-year-old 
boy  from  a  Christian  home,  yet  that  sermon  reached 
and  moved  men,  though  preached  without  a  trace  of 
emotion,  and  with  no  outward  evidence  of  what  is 
spoken  of  as  a  'passion  for  souls.'  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  we  ministers  overlook  the  fact  that  what  is 
trite  and  commonplace  to  us  and  to  the  children  of 
many  Christian  homes  is  the  very  truth  which  multi- 
tudes need  to  have  presented  to  them.  Besides  this 
emphasis  on  the  simple  Word,  the  Torrey  meetings 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  personal  work  in 
a  way  which  is  sure  to  yield  gratifying  results  in  the 
future.  This  has  not  been  one  of  those  revivals  which 
lift  people  to  a  high  plane  of  excitement  and  tempor- 
ary endeavor,  only  to  be  followed  by  greater  indiffer- 
ence. We  are  confident  that  the  greatest  result  of  the 
meetings  will  appear  in  the  days  yet  to  come." 

The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  convention  in  In- 
dianapolis week  before  last  was  a  great  affair.  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  remarks :  "This  move- 
ment makes  an  epoch  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  other  denomina- 
tions." This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
not  other  denominations  already  having  brother- 
hoods ;  but  it  may  well  start  to  earnest  thought  some 
that  do  not  have  them,  and  stir  to  greater  interest  all 
that  do  have  them.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Darling,  an  at- 
torney, of  Indianapolis,  and  president  of  the  local 
brotherhood  said  in  an  address  of  welcome:  "This  is 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  superb  movements 
the  Presbyterian  world  or  the  Christian   Church   has 


ever  witnessed.  The  problems  of  civic  righteousness, 
temperance,  Sabbath  observance  and  labor  may  find 
their  solution  here.  This  is  not  a  club,  not  a  literary 
circle,  not  a  political  or  a  social  organization.  It  is 
a  body  of  men  marching  under  our  Master  Jesus 
Christ."  The  Hon.  H.  M.  Hanna,  a  man  of  wide  in- 
fluence all  over  Indiana,  said  concerning  the  move- 
ment :  "It  means  that  the  Master  is  moving  the  sons 
of  God  for  a  great  purpose.  It  means  the  lining  up 
of  the  Presbyterian  division  of  the  grand  army  of 
God.  It  means  that  men  are  prepared  to  share  with 
a  neighbor  what  we  hold  to  be  the  jewel  of  great 
price.  It  means  that  while  marching  under  the  ban- 
ner of  our  church,  we  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  cross 
that  is  carried  at  the  forefront."  "The  Presbyterian 
division  of  the  grand  army  of  God !"  We  like  that. 
The  denominations  are  simply  divisions ;  that  is 
recognized  today  as  never  before.  But  let  each  divis- 
ion see  to  jt  that  it  does  its  part,  cooperates  with  all 
the  others  and  in  no  sense  becomes  divisive.  At  this 
brotherhood  convention  vice-president  Fairbanks  and 
the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  other  men  of 
note  in  the  affairs  of  the  states  and  the  nation  were  in 
attendance  and  gave  addresses.  "Ralph  Connor"  was 
there  from  Winnipeg  as  a  guest — and  laymen  and 
ministers  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  great  hall 
which  seats  4,000  persons  was  filled  most  of  the  time 
and  nearly  filled  all  the  time.  All  in  all  it  was  an 
occasion   of  great  inspiration. 


OF   TREMENDOUS    IMPORTANCE   TO    WALL 
STREET. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Hopes  That   Faith   Is   Not 
Declining. 

He  wh6  believes  in  a  future  life  is  a  citizen  of  two 
worlds.  He  moves  in  this,  but  his  higher  thought 
and  aspirations  are  fixed  on  the  future.  To  such  a 
person,  what  takes  place  here  and  now  is  not  unim- 
portant, but  it  is  infinitely  less  important  than  what 
shall  take  place  hereafter.  He  looks  upon  his  life 
here  as  but  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  His 
experiences  here,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  of 
value  to  him  only  as  they  enable  him  the  better  to 
meet  the  everlasting  demands  of  the  life  after  death. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  rewards  which  may  come 
in  this  world  to  industry,  endeavor  and  opportunity, 
but  failure,  illness,  poverty,  abuse,  what  do  these 
amount  to,  to  a  man  who  believes  he  is  to  enjoy  the 
sublime  privileges  of  eternity?  He  measures  every- 
thing by  the  infinite.  Wealth,  luxury,  power,  distinc- 
tion— he  may  not  despise  these,  but  he  looks  upon 
them  as  being  but  temporary,  mere  delights  that  are 
given  as  tests  of  his  character. 

Faith  in  eternal  life  smooths  out  every  inequality 
and  injustice  of  the  present  life  under  the  great  weight 
of  the  infinite.  It  makes  the  poor  feel  rich,  and  gives 
to  the  unfortunate  a  sense  of  heirship  to  the  Al- 
mighty. It  makes  the  rich  feel  a  sense  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility  and   trusteeship. 

Now,  it  is  not  needful  for  this  discussion  to  con- 
sider whether  such  a  faith  is  reasonable  or  not.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  no  concern  in  theological  dis- 
cussions. It  takes  no  part  for  or  against  any  creed, 
but  it  is  intensely  interested  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical effects  of  anj'  change  in  the  thought,  the  habits 
and  the  lives  of  men.     ff  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
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dine  in  religious  faith,  that  fact  must  be  of  profound, 
far-reaching-  significance.  It  alters  the  basic  condi- 
tions of  civilization.  It  becomes  a  factor  in  the  mar- 
kets. It  changes  the  standards  and  afreets  the  values 
of  things  that  are  bought  and  sold.  It  concerns  the 
immediate  interests  of  those  who  never  had  such  a 
faith  almost  as  much  as  it  does  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  had  the  faith  and  lost  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  of  practical,  immediate 
and  tremendous  importance  to  Wall  Street  quite  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a 
decline  in  the  faith  in  the  future  life,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent  is  this  responsible  for  the  special  phe- 
nomena of  our  time,  the  eager  pursuit  of  sudden 
wealth,  the  shameless  luxury  and  display,  the  gross 
and  corrupting  extravagance,  "the  misuse  of  swollen 
fortunes,"  the  indifference  to  law,  the  growth  of  graft, 
the  abuses  of  great  corporate  power,  the  social  un- 
rest, the  spread  of  demagog}',  the  advances  of  social- 
ism, the  appeals  to  bitter  class  hatred?  To  find  out 
what  connection  exists  between  a  decadence  in  relig- 
ious faith  and  the  social  unrest  of  our  time,  due,  on 
one  side,  to  oppressive  use  of  financial  power,  and  on 
the  other,  to  class  agitation,  might  well  be  worth  an 
investigation  by  a  commission  of  Government  ex- 
perts, if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  enter 
into  such  an  undertaking. 

Whatever  may  be  a  man's  own  personal  beliefs, 
there  is  no  one  who  would  not  prefer  to  do  business 
with  a  person  who  really  believes  in  a  future  life.  If 
there  are  fewer  men  of  such  faith  in  the  world,  it 
makes  a  big  difference,  and  if  faith  is  to  continue  to 
decline,  this  will  require  new  adjustments.  There  are 
certainly,  on  the  surface,  many  signs  of  such  a  de- 
cline. Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  probe  deeply 
into  the  subject,  it  might  to  found  that  faith  still 
abounded,  but  is  no  longer  expressed  in  the  old  way. 
But  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  surface  indications. 
These  include  a  falling  off  in  church  attendance,  the 
abandonment  of  family  worship,  the  giving  over  of 
Sunday,  more  and  more,  to  pleasure  and  labor,  the 
separation  of  religious  from  secular  education,  under 
the  stern  demands  of  non-sectarianism,  the  growing 
up  of  a  generation  uninstructed  as  our  fathers  were 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  secularization  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Church  itself,  and  its  inability  in  a  large 
way  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  people.  If 
these  are  really  signs  of  a  decay  of  religious  faith, 
then  indeed  there  is  no  more  important  problem  be- 
fore us  than  that  of  either  discovering  some  adequate 
substitute  for  faith,  or  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
check  a  development  that  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  a 
national  disaster. 


"ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT." 

An  Appreciation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  of  the  New 

Book  by  Professor  Steiner  of  Iowa  College. 

This  book  by  Prof.  Steiner  marks  a  decided  change 
in  sentiment  toward  the  multitudes  who  are  coming 
to  us  across  the  Atlantic.  The  author  is  himself  an 
immigrant,  and  knows  how  it  feels  to  be  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land.  He  often  travels  in  the  steerage  to 
keep  in  touch  with  those  who  have  to,  and  to  learn 
more  of  the  motives  that  bring  them  here.  The  book 
is  full  of  information  ;  it  deals  with  the  people  in  their 
own  land,  tells  us  what  part  of  the  population  they 
are,  and  why  they  are  not  satisfiel  to  stay  at  home;  he 


also  shows  us  that  the  most  enterprising,  and  so  the 
most  valuable  are  the  ones  who  come. 

We  feel  safer  when  we  know  just  how  they  are  met 
on  their  arrival,  and  that  they  undergo  a  process  of 
careful  selection,  so  that  many  are  sent  back  to  their 
former  home,  and  those  who  are  admitted  are  likely 
to  be  of  some  use  to  this  country.  Mr.  Robert  Watch- 
orn,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island,  is  brought  before  us,  his  work  explained,  and 
his  faithfulness  commended.  The  whole  process  of 
introduction  to  the  new  land  becomes  clear  as  we 
read,  and  we  find  that  as  a  nation  we  are  far  more 
careful  than  we  thought  we  were. 

Then  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  immigrant  after 
he  gets  here,  the  author  follows  him  carefully  on  his 
journey,  tells  what  he  does  for  this  land,  and  how  soon 
the  American  flag  becomes  to  him  the  symbol  of  ev- 
erything that  is  good,  and  he  is  ready  to  defend  it. 
These  immigrants  do  not  form  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities;  our  slums  are  a  strictly  American  institution, 
and  the  worst  elements  in  them  are  of  native  birth  ; 
some  foreigners  who  are  unfortunate  drift  into  them, 
but  the  ghetto  of  New  York  is  not  the  slum  district. 

Every  one  who  loves  his  country  ought  to  read  this 
book,  and  ponder  over  it ;  we  have  much  misinforma- 
tion on  this  subject ;  let  us  get  the  truth  upon  it  from 
one  who  knows,  and  though  of  foreign  birth  has  be- 
come the   most  thorough   of   Americans. 

George  C.  Adams. 


A  UNIQUE  WORK  BY   THE  PAULIST   FATH- 
ERS. 

And  a  Suggestion  From  The  Other  Side. 

That  the  only  tangible  result  remaining  to  us  to- 
day of  the  historic  adventure  of  Brook  Farm  should 
be  the  Roman  Catholic  propaganda  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  surely  one  of 
the  oddest  turns  of  human  affairs.  "There,  at  Brook 
Farm,  paying  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  the  old  haunts 
of  Father  Hecker,  the  founder  of  his  order,  we  found 
Rev.  Bertrand  L.  Conway  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  of 
New  York,  or,  as  they  are  officially  known,  "The 
Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle."  It  is 
this  society  which  is  Conducting  the  present  mission 
to  non-Catholics  at  the  Church  of  St.  Leo  in  Esmond 
street,  Dorchester,  being  the  fifth  mission  of  the  kind 
held  in  Boston  by  members  of  the  society." 

Believes  Protestantism  to  be  Disintegrating. 

Concerning  his  mission  work  to  non-Catholics 
Father  Conway  is  very  hopeful.  He  regards  present 
religious  conditions  as  very  favorable  to  it.  The 
Transcript  says :  "The  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty that  is  so  prevalent,  he  says,  awakens  a 
longing  for  the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  theory,  but  as  shown  by  the  results  of  his 
missions.  Indeed,  the  missioner  is  frank  enough  to 
give  it  as  his  opinion  that  'Protestantism  is  disinte- 
grating,' not,  however,  that  such  statements  form  any 
part  of  his  lectures.  These  latter  are  confined  to  an 
explanatory  statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  with  hints  as  to  their  special  advan- 
tages, in  his  opinion,  over  the  parallel  Protestant 
teaching.  In  this  way  he  takes  up  the  Roman  teach- 
ing about  the  Bible,  the  'real  presence'  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  confessional,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  so  on.  The  effort  is  to  remove  what  the 
preacher   regards  as   prejudices   and  to   create   an   in- 
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terest,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  heard  from 
later.  Through  all  his  lectures  runs  one  thread,  easily 
recognizable  by  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Cardinal  Newman.  There  is  always 
kept  in  view  the  peace  and  rest  to  be  found  by  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  private  judgment  and  bringing 
the  ethical  and  religious  life  under  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  The  work  is  thus  aimed  to  reach  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  people — those  in  whom  doubt 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  pendulum  is  ready  to  swing 
the  other  way.  Of  all  such  souls  the  Roman  Church, 
not  without  justification  in  experience,  regards  itself 
as  residual  legatee,  and  it  is  to  reap  this  rich  and  in- 
viting harvest  that  the  Paulist  Fathers  are  busy  in 
Boston  and  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country ; 
in  Boston  far  less  than  elsewhere,  for  in  New  York 
they  have  held  nearly  five  hundred  missions,  and  suc- 
cess has  not  been  wanting  even  in  the  stout  Protest- 
ant districts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Southern  States. 
The  speaker  believed  that  there  were  from  thirty  to 
sixty  thousand  converts  a  year  from  Protestantism  to 
Romanism.  It  would,  of  course,  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  verify  any  statement  of  that  nature,  and,  pos- 
sibly, a  good  deal  might  depend  upon  who  were  class- 
ed as  Protestants." 

Catholics  Allowed  to  Attend  Only  on  Condition. 

The  mission  services  are  held  in  Catholic  churches. 
Catholics  are  forbidden  to  attend  the  lectures  unless 
accompanied  by  non-Catholics.  Clergy  of  the  parish 
stand  at  the  door  to  see  that  the  rule  is  obeyed.  As 
there  is  a  strong  desire  among  the  Catholics  to  hear 
the  lectures  this  acts  as  an  additional  spur  to  their 
bringing  in  their  non-Catholic  friends.  This  they  do. 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  three  or  four  being  brought 
to  the  service- by  one  Catholic.  The  result  is  that  the 
speaker  has  before  him  the  audience  to  which  he  de- 
sires to  speak.  Besides  this  the  meeting  are  advertis- 
ed in  the  usual  ways,  sometimes  with  surprising  re- 
ults.  Thus  the  Crapsey. trials  brought  large  nittnbeis 
of  the  parishioners  of  that  clergyman  to  tbe  rtfissfon. 
held  at  the  time  in  Rochester,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  successful  one. 

The  Question  Box. 

It  is  said  that  Father  Conway's  great  resource  in 
his  work  is  the  question  box.  "Built  on  the  founda 
tion  of  the  natural  and  widespread  curiosity  of  P'Otes- 
tants  concerning  Catholic  teachings  and  usages  and 
the  desire  to  be  informed  concerning  them,  these 
question  boxes  gather  in  a  most  a  nazing  number  and 
variety  of  inquiries,  from  the  maunderings  of  cranks 
to  the  timid  personalities  of  young  women  and  the 
shrewdly  intended  leaders  of  the  critical,  not  without 
a  sprinkling  of  fair  and  earrif  t  inquiries  The  first 
half  hour  of  the  meeting  the  preacher  gives  to  the 
answer  of  the  questions,  and  he  hoi  S  himself  ready  to 
meet  all  comers  in  that  field,  to  answer  questions  on' 
all  subjects  known  or  knowable  b\  man.  His  object 
is  to  so  utilize  this  opening  as  to  !<:ad  to  personal  in-. 
terviews  with  the  questioners — a  not  infrequent  re- 
sult. The  writer  was  privileged  to  see  a  batch  of  near- 
ly a  thousand  of  these  questions,  weird  a.'d  wild 
enough  were  some  of  them,  with  here  and  there  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  or  even  a  real  cry  of  the  s. ,ul. 
In  the  skill  with  which  he  sifts  and  handles  these 
questions  lies  the  speaker's  success  or  failure.  The 
lecture  which  follows  the  question  box  hour  is  well 
calculated  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest  of  ques- 
tions for  the  next  evening.    All  ol  the  questions  which 


he  has  received  Father  Conway  preserves.  Hie  writer 
saw  two  large  volumes  of  them,  type  written  and 
bound    together." 

"In  regard  to  the  questions  handed  in,  the  Paulist 
said  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  When  pressed  for  a  statement 
as  to  the  prevailing  type  of  the  question;,  presented 
by  Boston  audiences  he  said  that  thev  were  largely 
concerning  the  broadest  points  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  'natural  religion,'  that  is  about  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  etc., 
and  concerned  the  usual  misunderstandings  of  Catho- 
lics by  Protestants  far  less  than  in  most  places.  With- 
out exactly  stating  it,  he  gave  the  impression  that  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  a  more  fundamental 
form  of  religious  doubt  here  than  in  many  other 
cities." 

"An  interesting  and  serious  feature  of  the  question 
box  is  the  number  of  inquiries  concerning  personal, 
ethical  difficulties — appeals  for  guidance  and  coun- 
sel. These  are  not  openly  answered,  but  the  clergyman 
seeks  to  come  into  contact  with  the  questioners  per- 
sonally. Many  come  with  such  questions,  he  says, 
directly  to  him  without  the  intervention  of  the  ques- 
tion box.  In  all  he  declares  that  such  appeals  num- 
ber many  thousands.  If  this  fact  is  correctly  esti- 
mated, it  is  certainly  full  of  significance  and  affords 
food  for  thought  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  especially 
to  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  the  more  in- 
timate parts  of  parochial  work." 

The   Denominations   Represented. 

Having  been  asked  as  to  the  denominations  repre- 
sented in  such  meetings  the  missioner  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  majority  in  New  England  were  Uni- 
tarians and  Congregationalists  of  the  liberal  wing. 
The  representative  of  The  Transcript  says :  "The  au- 
dience which  we  saw  was  of  about  the  usual  propor- 
tions of  men  and  women  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try— that  is  to  say  about  two-thirds  women.  It  was 
principally  a  local  audience  made  up  of  the  members 
of  the  parish  and  their  neighbors.  There  were  some 
who  came  on  the  street  cars,  but  the  majority  walked 
to  their  homes.  The  men  present  were  overwhelm- 
ingly members  of  the  parish.  The  total  audience  was 
about  350  persons  and  a  large  proportion  were  non- 
Catholics,  to  judge  by  their  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  short  liturgical  service,  or  'benediction,'  which 
closed  the  meeting.  It  was  certainly  an  audience 
without  special  denominational  significance.  The 
lecture,  says  the  writer,  although  apologetic  in  form, 
was  a  frank  and  full  statement  of  the  teaching  of  the 
"Roman  Church  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  corres- 
ponding Protestant  positions  were  stated,  although 
not  at  all  controversially,  in  their  historic  rather  than 
in  their  prevailing  forms.  As  an  interlude  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  service  the  audience  were  invited 
to  join  in  the  singing  of  the  hymn  'Nearer,  My  God. 
to  Thee.'  In  every  way  the  speaker  was  seeking  to 
avoid  controversy." 

Methods  Contrasted. 

"At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  aggressive  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, it  is  interesting  to  note  and  to  contrast  the 
method  pursued  by  this  community  of  priests  who 
make  the  conduct  of  missions  their  special  study,  with 
that  usually  employed  in  other  bodies  of  Christians. 
The  most  noticeable  difference,  at  the  outset,  is  the 
absence  of  devotional  services.     The  service  is  a  plat- 
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form  meeting,  strictly,  and  is  opened  without  pre- 
liminaries of  any  kind.  The  leader  of  the  mission 
comes  forward  alone  and  begins  his  address  without 
introduction  or  flourish.  He  does  not  exhort  his  au- 
dience at  any  point  of  his  discourse,  or  seek  for  any 
emotional  effects.  His  sole  aim.  apparently,  is  to 
get  back  of  preconceived  notions  and  to  arouse  a 
questioning  and  inquiring  spirit  in  his  audience.  No 
effort  is  made  at  the  meeting  to  gather  up  results  or 
induce  people  to  take  any  kind  of  stand.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  reshape  the  opinions  rather  than  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers." 

The  Suggestion  From  The  Other  Side. 
This  suggestion-  comes  from  Mr.  John  D.  Pickles, 
the  educational  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Sun- 
day-school Association  who,  under  the  caption  of  "Re- 
ligious Reciprocity,"  writes  as  follows:  "It  occurs  to 
me  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  that  a  similar  mission  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Church 
to  audiences  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  several  times  to  listen  to  Paulist  Fathers  as 
they  have  presented  the  arguments  for  their  faith  and 
appeals  to  Protestants  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic fold.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  representative  body 
of  Protestant  teachers,  sane,  scholarly  and  tactful, 
present  in  the  leading  cities  of  our  nation  the  argu- 
ments and  pleadings,  which  might  be  advanced  in  the 
interests  of  Protestantism.  I  have  confidence  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  thousands  of  intelligent, 
American  Roman  Catholics,  trained  in  our  public 
schools  and  independent  of  old-world  traditions,  who 
might  be  reached  and  convinced  of  such  arguments  as 
could  be  presented  in  favor  of  a  reformed  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  official  of  Boston,  who 
has  since  been  promoted  to  a  Bishopric,  I  was  told 
that  such  a  hearing  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  constituency.  Is  not  this  a  confess- 
ion of  weakness  and  would  not  intelligent  American 
Catholics  refuse  to  be  bound  by  an  order  that  would 
forbid  their  listening  to  such  a  body  of  men  as  would 
naturally  be  selected  to  present  the  Protestant  view:3 
If  the  Paulist  Fathers  count  on  the  intelligence  of 
Protestants  to  appreciate  their  arguments  and  pleas 
and  solicit  a  Protestant  constituency  to  hear  them, 
why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholics  be  willing  to 
hear  what  such  a  body  of  men,  as  suggested,  would 
present?" 

"Such  a  movement,  it  seems  to  me,  would  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two  great  bod- 
ies of  Christian  believers  and  possibly  open  the  way 
for  such  an  adjustment  of  their  differences  as  would 
bring  them  together  in  the  great  general  interests  of 
our  secular  schools  and  in  the  broad  interests  of  gov- 
ernment' and  citizenship.  The  progress  of  the  cen- 
turies and  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit  ought  to  en- 
able us.  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  strife  of  the  past  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  reunited,  if  not  in  form,  yet  in  spirit.  This 
would  necessitate,  perhaps,  the  repudiation  of  some 
things  on  both  sides  that  have  been  rigidly  maintain- 
ed, but  in  the  broader  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
we  can  surely  allow  the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead. 
We  should  seek  now  for  union  on  the  'essentials  and 
should  rather  emphasize  the  things  upon  which  we 
agree  than  those  upon  which  we  disagree.  The  civic 
and  religious  problems  of  our  nation  are  so  grave  as  to 
demand  the  union  of  all  good  forces  in  their  solu- 
tion." 


IN  MID  CURRENT. 
A  great  Address  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

The  address  given  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  we  have  found  of  so  great  interest  that  we 
give  here  a  condensation  of  it. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  very  devout  man  and  one  of  great 
popularity  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Last  year  he  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  in  Los 
Angeles  which  were  of  great  spiritual  uplift. 
The  Signs  of  the  Times. 

In  one  portion  of  his  address  he  said  as  to  the 
signs  of  the  times: 

"There  is  no  need  to  argue  that  human  society  is 
passing  through   one  of  the   greatest   revolutions   of 
history.     Probably  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  our 
day  is  historic  with  the  greatest  destinies  of  any  since 
the  Cross  of  the  Son  of  Man.    When  the  entire  course 
of  human  history  is  unfolded,  it  will  probably  be  seen 
that  even  the  Reformation  of  Wyckliff  and  Luther  did 
not  originate  movements  of  greater  or  more  far-reach- 
ing importance.     It  is  not  only  that  the  last  remains 
of   the   feudal    system    are    breaking   up    and    passing 
away,  but  that  a  new  order  of  society  is  slowly  emerg- 
ing.   There  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  ushered  in  with 
the  wild  fury  of  anarchy,  like  that  which  accompanied 
the  French  Revolution,  and  for  two  years  has  filled 
Russia  with  horror.     But   its  advent  will  be  no  less 
sharply  defined.    A  further  remarkable  fact  is  that  this 
great  movement  is  not  identified  with  the  leadership 
of  any  one  man.    It  is  a  movement  of  the  people.    Men 
are  awakening  to  the  vast  power  that  they  can  exert 
in  combination,    and  are  preparing  to  act  together  for 
the  perfecting  of  their  comomn  life.    Instead  of  univer- 
sities, politicians,  or  idealists  giving  the  lead,  society 
is  working  out  its  own  salvation,  under  the  prompting 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Government  by  party  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult.    The  old  party  lines  are 
becoming  indistinct.     The  old  ways  of  social  and  po- 
litical activity  are  becoming  deserted  and  grassgrown. 
The  Labour  party  has  come  to  stay.    It  is  evident  that 
the  balance  of  power  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  in  thenine- 
teenth    in  those    of  the    manufacturing    and    middle 
classes,  is  rapidly  passing  to  the  democracy.    The  rev- 
olution  in    Russia   is   symptomatic   of    a    world-wide 
movement,  which  is  destined  to  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  lives  of  the  obscure  dwellers  in  our  slums.    It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Westminster  Bridge  is 
being  seamed  with  tram-lines  for  working  girls,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  House  of   Lords. 
I  am  not  passing  an  opinion  on  these  incidents,  but 
am  marshalling  facts  that  are  within  common  know- 
ledge.    Everywhere  the  stern  test  of  utility  is  being 
applied.     Things  which  can  be  shaken  are  being  re- 
moved. Venerable  institutions  like  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  our 
system  of  land  monopoly  and  entail,  are  being  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  to  show  cause  for 
their  continuance.    Men  are  becoming  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  racial  unity.     The  Labor  party  denounce  war 
because  in  their  view  man  is  brother  to  man  the  world 
over.     That  every  man  sould  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  up  his  family  amid  decent  surroundings,  and 
have  a  share  in  the  comforts  of  God's  world  is  becom- 
ing axiomatic.  Collectivism  is  looking  over  the  should- 
er   of  individualism  ;  competition  is  being  set  aside  by 
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cooperation ;  the  emphasis  which  used  to  be  laid  on 
rights  is  now  laid  on  duties ;  the  spirit  of  social  service 
is  asserting  itself  on  all  sides;  and  whilst  the  smart 
set  are  drivelling  their  lives  away  in  self-indulgence 
and  extravagance,  a  new  world  is  coming  into  being, 
in  which  they  at  the  one  end  and  the  tramp  class  at 
the  other  will  find  no  place." 

The  Ideal  of  the  Ministry  Must  be  Raised. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  as  a  denomination,  to  keep 
in  the  mid-current  of  our  times,  and  meet  their  imper- 
ioiTs  demands,  unless  we  have  an  educated  and  far-see- 
ing ministry.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  not 
to  substitute  culture  for  grace,  or  learning  for  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  there  is  no  need  to  choose 
between  them.  An  educated  ministry  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  gracious  one,  nor  an  uneducated  one  grace- 
less. The  greatest  leaders  in  our  ranks  today  are  men 
who  have  passed  through  the  rarest  culture  of  their 
time.  God  does  not  disdain  the  use  of  the  ram's  horn, 
but  the  camp  moved  and  the  Jubilee  was  announced 
by  the  sounding  of  the  silver  trumpet.  Next  to  the 
blessing  of  God  our  churches  owe  their  position  to  the 
high  ideals  of  culture  and  education  by  which  they 
have  been  characterized  in  the  past.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  early  Separatist  churches  were  all 
founded  by  university  men.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  captured  England." 

The  Training  of  the  Ministry. 
"It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  hopeless  to  realize  the 
full  ideal  of  what  our  ministry  must  become,  if  it  is  to 
march  in  the  front  rank  of  our  age,  unless  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  national 
universities — too  long  closed  against  us.  Only  there 
can  our  men  get,  to  the  full,  the  view-point  of  the  ed- 
ucated youth  of  their  generation  ;  only  there  can  they 
receive  the  indescribable  touch  and  flavor  which  are 
the  unique  product  of  university  life.  We  greatly  need 
the  enlarged  horizon  and  bracing  atmosphere  that  can 
be  best  communicated  in  the  universities,  the  sacred 
heirlooms  of  the  past,  which  have  so  vitally  affected, 
and  will  affect,  the  history,  the  religion,  and  the  social 
movements  of  our  land.  On  the  weather  beaten  walls 
of  those  venerable  buildings  are  written,  as  on  tablets 
of  stone,  the  records  of  our  national  life.  The  great- 
est traditions  of  English  history  echo  through  those 
resounding  corridors,  and  whisper  in  the  cloisters ;  and 
it  is  an  irreparable  loss  when  our  young  men  are  de- 
prived of  their  share  in  our  national  heritage. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  underrate  the  value  of 
our  denominational  institutions,  or  the  noble  efforts 
made  by  the  professors  and  committees  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  They  have  done  inestimable  service, 
which  only  the  thoughtless  could  undervalue.  Some 
of  the  rarest  minds  amongst  us  have  owed  everything 
to  the  incentive  and  inspiration,  the  learning  and  cul- 
ture, of  Regent's  Park  and  Bristol,  of  Rawdon  and 
Manchester,  of  the  Pastor's  College,  of  Nottingham, 
and  of  Cardiff.  They  have  turned  out  thinkers  and 
preachers,  who  have  held  foremost  positions  in  the 
pulpit,  and  have  swayed  vast  audiences  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  supersede  our  own  colleges, 
but  to  supplement  them,  that  I  plead,  that  our  students 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  their  training  in  the  class- 
rooms and  libraries,  the  play  grounds  and  debating 
societies  of  the  university.  They  would  gain  in  the  in- 
spiration, the  thrill,  the  spring,  the  illimitable  hope, 
the  rush,  the  vision,  the  wide  outlook,  the  inexhaust- 
ible  aspiration    and    ambition    which    are    felt    within 


those  grey  walls,  reared  by  the  munificence  and  piety 
of  a  far-away  time.     They  would  learn  tolerance  for 
those  who  differ  from  them ;  and  gain  companionships 
which  would  enrich  their  entire  career." 
Social  Reconstruction. 

"We  must  take  our  part"  said  Mr.  Meyer,  "in  the 
social  reconstruction  of  our  times." 

Our  witness  to  the  unseen  Lord,  to  his  love  and 
grace,  to  the  fulness  of  salvation,  must  never  be  re- 
laxed. We  must  still  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  and  the  highways  of  the  world,  to  compel 
men  to  accept  the  Father's  invitation.  We  must  by 
all  means  shelter  and  nurture  the  new  life  around  us ; 
but  there  is  something  else  which  this  age  mutely  de- 
mands of  us.  Men  have  come  to  believe  that  Christ 
■  has  something  to  say  about  the  injustice  and  wrong 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  unrest  and  misery  of  the 
world.  On  all  hands  there  is  a  widening  and  deepen- 
ing conviction  that  his  mind  must  impress  itself  on  the 
institutions  of  the  world,  if  society  is  to  be  saved.  The 
great  under-currents  of  popular  feeling  are  moving 
towards  a  Christian  solution,  and  inarticulate  voices 
are  appealing  to  the  church  as  Christ's  representa- 
tive, to  speak  his  words  to  close  the  long  debate.  It  is 
for  us  to  hear  and  respond. 

Beneath  the  dust  and  pother  which  attend  the  de- 
molition of  the  social  system  which  is  passing  away, 
as  we  have  said,  a  new  order  of  society  is  being  slow- 
ly and  silently  constructed,  and  in  that  structure  we 
must  take  our  share,  if  we  are  to  keep  in  the  mid-cur- 
rent of  our  age.  In  some  dim  way  the  masses  look  to 
Christ,  as  their  leader,  and  to  his  words  for  direction 
They  may  stand  aloof  from  the  churches,  but  they  still 
strew  their  garments  in  his  way  and  announce  his 
coming  with  shouts.  Surely  we,  who  claim  to  repre- 
sent him,  should  show  sympathy  with  aspirations  that 
are  the  far  off  echo  of  his  mind.  Instetad  of  criticis- 
ing, let  us  direct  them.  Let  us  show  the  presence  of 
our  Master  in  this  warm  gulf-stream  which  is  eating 
out  the  foundations  of  the  drifting  ice-floes  of  the  past. 
The  winds  and  waves  scarcely  conceal  his  form.  Un- 
derneath and  within  the  entire  development  of  history, 
Almighty  forces  have  always  been  at  work  shaping 
human  destiny,  and  they  were  never  more  manifest 
than  now.  We  must  never  say  or  think  that  revolu- 
tions are  of  the  devil.'  Even  in  their  wildest  forms, 
they  are  due  to  divine  impulses,  "movm-  in  tides  of 
fire  through  the  life  of  man."  As  the  spirit  of  Christ 
brooded  over  ancient  chaos,  controlling  the  fiercest 
outbreak  of  fire  or  flood,  until  the  cosmos  of  perfect- 
ed beauty  emerged,  so  through  much  that  seems  cha- 
otic and  destructive,  the  Divine  Workman  is  answer- 
ing our  daily  prayer,  "Thy  Kingdom  come."  And  when 
the  present  movement  has  run  its  course,  it  will  bring 
mankind  to  another  and  higher  level  on  the  spiral 
staircase  of  ascent,  and  closer  to  him  who  is  not  only 
transcendent   above   all   things,   but   immanent   in  all. 

The    Great    Opportunity. 

"The  church  that  is  needed  today  must  bear  a  swift 
witness  against  the  palmistry  of  Regent  street  and  the 
extravagance  of  Mayfair;  against  the  midnight  orgies 
of  Piccadilly  and  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  young 
lives ;  against  those  that  turn  away  the  alien  and 
stranger  from  their  right,  and  that  fear  not  God.  She 
must  teach  the  rich  to  consider  wealth  as  a  sacred 
trust,  and  the  high-born  to  regard  leisure  and  position 
as  involving  heavy  responsibilities  to  the  community. 
She  must  not  only  call  men  to  repent  of  their  individ- 
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ual  sins,  with  Thomas  a  Kempis,  but  must  accept  the 
role  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
or  Savonarola  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  She  must 
be  eager  not  only  to  add  to  her  Communion-rolls,  but 
to  enthrone  Christ  in  the  national  life.  She  must  en- 
gage in  a  holy  crusade,  not  only  against  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but  against  Mammon-wor- 
ship, land-grabbing,  and  false  notions  of  Imperialism. 
She  must  aim  to  secure  not  only  larger  attendances  at 
her  services,  but  a  better  understanding  between  Capi- 
tal and  Labor ;  a  wiser  method  of  poor-relief  than  to 
ship  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  working  classes  to 
other  lands ;  and  a  national  standard  of  righteousness 
which  shall  make  impossible  the  corruption  which 
recent  investigations  have  exposed.  All  this  will  co~t 
suffering  even  to  blood. 

"The  early  Christian  disciples  understood,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  discipleship,  that  they  would  be 
called  to  fill  up  what  was  behind  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  They  knew 
that  if  they  followed  Christ  fully  they  must  come  into 
collision  with  the  cherished  convictions  and  ideals  of 
their  fellows.  The  Gospel  comes  into  the  world  as  i. 
revolution,  reversing  its  habits  of  thought,  shattering 
its  ideals,  disturbing  its  peace,  and  turning  it  upside 
down.  The  ideal  of  the  world  is  Self-hood,  of  the 
Gospel  Love  .The  world  says,  Spare  thyself,  this  shall 
not  be  to  thee;'  Christ  bids  us  be  willing  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  our  brethren.  The  world's  motto  is. 
'Every  man  for  himself,'  but  Christ's — 'He  who  loves 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  only  he  that  loses  it  shall 
keep  it.'  To  bear  the  burden  of  the  weak ;  to  pour 
out  our  hearts  in  intercession  ;  to  be  poor  that  we  may 
make  others  rich ;  to  suffer  for  sins  not  our  own ;  to 
allow  wrong  to  inflict  its  sting  in  us,  that  it  may  be 
stingless,  since  we  will  neither  recriminate  nor  avenge 
ourselves ;  to  bear,  believe,  hope,  and  suffer  all  things, 
and  never  to  fail* — this  is  the  Call  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
it  is  for  this  that  our  lost  race  is  inarticulately  cry- 
ing." 
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California. 

Los  Angeles. — A  portable  chapel  has  been  erected 
on  Euclid  avenue  near  Stephenson,  and  a  new  work- 
has  been  inaugurated  there  by  the  organization  of  a 
Sunday-school. 

Santa  Paula. — Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Santa  Paula  church  and  goes  to 
San  Fernando.  Presbytery  met  and  dissolved  the  re- 
lations.  Nov  6. 

Petaluma. — Rev.  Luther  Davis  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  this  church  last  May,  having  come  from  a  pas- 
torate of  nearly  four  years  at  Coronado.  The  work 
has  been  progressing  encouragingly.  The  C.  E.  so- 
ciety has  pledged  $50  a  year  for  the  support  of  a  na- 
tive helper  in  India,  and  a  similar  amount  for  home 
missions.  A  band  of  little  girls  connected  with  the 
Sunday-school  have  undertaken  the  support  of  a  little 
Chinese  girl  in  the  home  at  San  Anselmo,  The  be- 
nevolences of  the  church  in  general  show  a  marked 
Kain. 


Coalinga. — The  organization  of  the  Coalinga  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  completed  on  Sunday  evening. 
( )ctober  28th,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Noble,  D.D..  Synodical 
Superintendent  of  Home  Missions,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Arthur  Hicks,  Synodical  Sabbath  School  Missionary. 
After  the  reception  of  the  members,  Thomas  Men- 
zies  was  elected  and  installed  elder  and  the  following 
were  chosen  as  trustees  for*  one  year :  VV.  G.  McCut- 
cheon,  S.  D.  Porter,  Thomas  Smith,  John  Webb  and 
W.  R.  Odom.  A  Sunday-school  has  been  organized 
at  Alpha  school  house,  with  Mr.  W.  Cleary,  as  super- 
intendent. The  school  will  meet  at  2 :  30  p.  m.  Rev. 
Dr.  Noble  preached  on  the  28th  both  morning  and 
evening  in  Coalinga  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Alpha 
school  house,  all  the  services- being  well  attended. 

Nevada. 

Rhyolite. — A  church  of  fourteen  members  was  or- 
ganized at  this  place  on  the  nth  of  November  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Noble,  D.D.,  Synodical  Superintendent. 
Our  church  was  the  pioneer  in  this  important  mining 
cam])  as  it  was  also  in  Tonapah,  Goldfield  and  Man- 
hattan, and  is  as  yet  the  only  Protestant  denomination 
occupying  the  Bullfrog  gold  region,  of  which  Rhyo- 
lote  is  the  chief  town.  Rev.  George  H.  Whiteman. 
formerly  of  Crockett,  Cal.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
work. 

Columbia. — Passing  from  Rhyolite  to  Columbia  by 
a  stage  ride  of  seventy  miles,  Dr.  Noble  organized  a 
church  of  fourteen  members  at  the  latter  place  on  the 
1 8th  of  November.  Columbia  is  a  growing  suburb  of 
Goldfield,  lying  close  to  several  of  the  most  famous 
mines  of  that  wonderful  region.  Rev.  James  Byers, 
pastor  of  our  church  at  Goldfield,  gave  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  work  preliminary  to  organization.  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Jones  has  been  invited  to  take  permanent 
charge  of  the  work. 


A  WORD   AS  TO   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Persons  who  have  made  remittances  during  the 
last  week  will  not  find  the  dates  on  their  labels  chang- 
ed before  the  next  issue.  Thanksgiving  Day  has  put 
the  printing  office  behind  in  its  work.  Holidays  al- 
ways do  this. 

This  applies  also  to  persons  who  have,  written  us 
that  they  paid  on  subscription  between  February  7th 
and  April  18th.  Dates  on  labels  will  be  changed  next 
week. 

Again  we  ask  all  our  subscribers  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  date  on  the  label  on  which  the  name 
is  printed  indicates  to  what  time  the  subscription  has 
been  paid.  And  we  ask  that  remittances  be  made  with- 
out waiting  for  any  statement  by  mail.  This  will 
save  us  much  labor  and  will  help  in  the  effort  to 
maintain   the   paper. 


A  man's  duty  will  rarely  conform  to  the  ideas  even 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest.  He  must  shut  eyes  and 
cars,  keep  sweet,  and  go  straight  about  the  business 
that  he  knows  is  his  to  perform.  It  is  almost  useless 
in  any  critical  extremity  to  consult  anyone  as  to  what 
to  do:  one  must  be  finally  responsible  to  himself,  not 
to  the  varying  opinions  of  others.  Only  those  who 
have  thrown  away  their  chance  of  learning  to  do 
something  find  themselves  with  nothing  to  do,  or  wait- 
ing for  others  to  criticize,  or  hope,  or  pray,  instead  of 
bestirring  themselves  to  act. 
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CULTIVATING  PERSEVERANCE. 

Among  the  figures  that  stand  out  from  the  shad- 
owy memories  of  my  childhood,  is  that  of  a  bright- 
eyed  thin-faced  woman  *who  was  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  our  school.  And  what  I  recollect  most  dis- 
tinctly is — not  anything  relating  to  the  subject  she 
taught,  for  mathematics  is  not  my  strong  point — but 
a  certain  saying  she  had  the  habit  of  uttering  every 
day  to  her  petulant  class,  "Never  weary  in  well-do- 
ing." 

It  was  always  with  the  same  patient  smile  and 
cheery  accent  that  the  good  woman  brought  out  the 
little  maxim  which  mad",  the  girls  smile  at  one  anoth- 
er as  if  to  say,  "There's  the  same  old  song." 

But  it  sank  into  my  heart.  I  used  to  watch  her  as 
she  trudged  from  one  set  of  pupils  to  another ;  her 
face  always  unfailingly  bright,  and  it  was  so  plain 
that  she  practiced  what  she  preached  that,  dispite  all 
discouragements  she  "never  wearied  in  well-doing," 
but  set  her  face  each  day  in  the  direction  of  the  day's 
duties,  that  her  well-worn  maxim  became  stamped 
with  the  force  of  her  good  example.  I  wondered  if 
she  had  always  been  patient  and  persevering — if  she 
was  born  so — or  had  learned  it  through  hard  lessons. 
And  then  I  fell  to  speculating  how  many  lessons  it 
would  take  to  change  a  person  who  had  acquired  hab- 
its of  flightiness,  and  if  one  who  had  gone  on  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  doing  as  she  pleased,  obeying  her 

caprices  and  throwing  aside  half  finished  tasks  when 
they  became  irksome,  could  ever  settle  down  to 
steady  work  at  anything  whatsoever. 

I  have  always  loved  to  search  into  causes,  and  find 
remedies  for  ills,  so  I  turned  to  studying  the  ways  of 
children  in  little  things,  and  I  became  convinced  that 
if  you  want  a  child  to  persevere  in  well-doing  you 
must  give  him  the  habit  very  early,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  disposition  of  youth  to  be  versatile 
and  superficial. 

Firmly  fixed  must  be  the  principles  of  that  child 
who  can  go  out  from  his  home  and  not  be  tempted  to 
forget  his  duty  and  follow  where  others  lead  him. 
Well  established  must  be  the  habits  that  can  resist 
the  pressure  of  a  crowd,  and  enable  one  to  turn  aside 
from  pleasure  to  plod  on  alone  toward  an  end  that 
seems  very  far  off  and  unattractive.  Whether  it  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  or  an  errand  to  be  performed,  the 
child  can  think  of  twenty  good  reasons  for  doing  what 
he  prefers  at  the  moment,  and  if  no  one  is  present  to 
control  him  he  follows  his  own  will. 

How  essential  then  that  his  will  should  set  itself 
in  the  right  direction  and  that  his  good  resolution 
should  have  the  assistance  of  practice  in  well-doing, 
for  it  is  always  the  first  step  that  costs. 

We  usually  neglect  to  train  a  child's  will  while  he 
is  very  young,  not  supposing  it  necessary  to  instil  so 
early  ideas  of  purpose;  but  I  have  met  with  instance 
of  heroism  in  very  little  tots,  early  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  perseverance ;  who  considered  it  shameful  to 
cry  like  a  baby  for  help  as  long  as  one  could  do  with- 
out it,  and  like  to  try  to  overcome  difficulties. 

One  little  girl  had  been  taught  to  untangle  hard 
knots,  not  a  bad  idea,  since  there  are  always  hard 
knots  to  untie  in  life,  and  there  are  many  who  break 
the  thread  from  lack  of  patience.  She  had  begun  by 
saying,   "I   can't   to   everything."     But   presently   she 


ceased  to  say  so,  and  sat  quietly  to  work  at  whatever 
she  was  told  to  do;  having  learned  that  she  could 
when   she   would. 

Another  instance  of  rightly  directed  will  power 
was  of  a  little  boy  who  could  not  stop  talking,  having 
convinced  himself  that  he  must  talk.  He  was  taught 
self-restraint  by  being  rewarded  for  five  minutes'  si- 
lence, then  for  ten,  and  finally  for  quiet  during  the 
entire  period  of  dinner.  Little  by  little  he  conquered 
his  nervousness  and  learned  to  hold  himself  in  check. 

There  would  be  far  less  difficulty  in  commanding 
the  attention  of  children  if  parents  exercised  some  su- 
pervision over  the  plays  of  their  little  ones.  It  is  of- 
ten during  the  second  and  third  years  that  the  bad 
habit  of  flitting  from  one  thing  to  another  is  acquired. 
They  are  amused  too  much,  and  by  too  great  a  variety 
of  things,  and  this  sort  of  flitting  is  an  encouragement 
to  superficiality. 

Few  children  are  naturally  persevering,  but  all  can 
become  so  by  a  right  system  of  training.  By  wisely 
making  use  of  emulation,  a  parent  can  accomplish 
much.  A  surprising  instance  of  this  is  the  following 
story : 

,  A  baby  girl  of  eighteen  months,  sitting  on  her 
mother's  lap,  watched  with  interest  the  skillful  fingers 
balance  a  penny  on  the  head  of  a  little  wooden  image 
standing  on  the  table.  "Baby  can't  do  that,"  said  the 
mother,  playfully.  Baby's  bright  eyes  sparkled  as  if 
to  say,  "Oh,  can't  I?"  And  taking  the  penny  she  es- 
sayed to  balance  it  as  her  mamma  had  done.  It  fell. 
"Oh,"  said  baby,  quietly,  and  taking  it  up  again  she 
tried  again,  with  the  same  result.  Without  the  least 
sign  of  impatience  the  little  one  tried  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  until  she  at  last  succeeded  in  balancing  the 
coin.  The  brave  baby  received  a  round  of  applause, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  was  well  pleased  with  the 
approbation.  She  tasted  the  sweets  of  perseverance 
and,  young  as  she  was,  she  learned  in  that  little  hour 
something  of  the  great,  long  hard  lessons  all  must 
learn  sooner  or  later — not  to  weary  in  well-doing. — 
Florence  W.  Winterburn. 


"PROBABLY  YOU  ARE  TOO  GOOD." 

I  recently  heard  a  charming  story.  It  is  Japanese. 
I  know  it  will  charm  you.  In  a  certain  village  were 
two  families,  one  prosperous  and  rich,  the  other  mere- 
ly getting  along;  yet  the  former  was  famous  in  the 
village  for  its  unhappiness  and  the  friction  between 
its  members,  while  the  latter  was  equally  renowned 
for  its  peaceableness  and  content.  The  happy  family 
became  continually  happier — to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given;  the  unhappy  family  became  continually 
more  unhappy — from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

The  man  of  wealth  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
went  to  his  humbler  friend  and  asked  him  where  he 
thought  the  trouble  lay. 

"I  have  land  enough,  and  house  enough,  and  mon- 
ey enough,  yet  we  are  always  quarreling  and  unhap- 
pv.  You  have  nothing  like  the  means  for  comfort  and 
enjoyment  that  I  have,  and  yet  your  people  are  af- 
fectionate and  contented." 

The  poor  man  replied  thoughtfully,  "Perhaps  it  is 
because  you  are  all  such  good  people  at  your  house." 

The  rich  man  objected  that  if  they  were  all  good 
people,   certainly  the}'  ought  to  be   happy   together. 

But  the  poor  man  would  not  recede.  "No,  you 
are  all  good  at  your  house.  Now,  at  my  house  it  is  dif- 
ferent.    We  are  a  very  faulty  lot,  and  we  all  know  it. 
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To  illustrate,  suppose  I  am  sitting  on  a  rug  by  the 
brazier,  and  the  maid  passing  there  kicks  over  my 
teacup,  spilling  the  tea  over  the  mats.  I  immediate- 
ly break  out  with,  'Excuse  me,  excuse  me.  Very  stu- 
pid of  me.  No  business  to  leave  a  teacup  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  for  people  to  stumble  over.  Serves 
me  right.' 

"But  the  maid  will  not  have  it  that  way.  She 
drops  down,  wipes  up  the  tea  with  her  handkerchief 
and  with  beaming  face  cries,  'Oh,  master,  what  a 
blunderbuss  I  am  !  Always  stumbling  and  making 
trouble.  It  will  only  serve  me  right  if  you  turn  me 
off  without  a  word  one  of  these  days.' 

"You  see  how  it  is,  we  are  such  a  faulty  lot  all 
around,  and  we  know  it  so  well  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  ill-feeling  or  quarreling." 

And  the  rich  men,  after  thinking  a  moment,  slow- 
ly said,  "I  see  it  all.  It  would  be  very  different  at  our 
house.  I  would  turn  on  the  maid  with,  'Stupid,  what 
are  you  up  to  now?  You've  only  two  feet;  can't  you 
look  out  for  that  number,  or  are  they  so  big  they  are 
bound  to  hit  every  object  in  the  room?  I'll  have  to 
turn  you  off  some  day  and  get  a  maid  of  more  delicate 
build,'  and  the  maid  sullenly  mutters,  'A  lazy  man  has 
no  business  to  spread  himself  all  over  a  room  and  get 
in  busy  people's  way.'  I  guess  you  are  right,  we  are 
all  too  good — or  at  least  we  think  we  are." 

In  the  application  of  this  story  I  will  follow  the 
method  of  an  old  college  instructor  of  mine.  When 
some  special  bit  of  foolishness  had  been  perpetrated, 
he  would  express  his  opinion  of  it  vigorously,  then, 
looking  vaguely  arourul  the  class-room,  but  mean- 
while pointing  his  fat  finger  at  the  youth  deemed  guil- 
ty, would  close  with,  "I  don't  mention  any  names ;  I 
put  the  shoe  there."'  And  I,  in  turn,  point  my  finger 
at  half  the  people  I  know,  myself  included,  and  with- 
out mentioning  any  names,  put  the  shoe  there. — 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain, 
Cold,  heat  and  moist  and  dry 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain. 
For  garners  in  the  sky." 


<%  futrt  four. 


"MY  PLACE." 

For  several  days  past  I  had  been  discontented. 
This  morning  I  was  especially  uneasy,  telling  over  to 
myself  my  grievances.  I  could  not  go  to  missionary 
meeting  nor  to  prayer  meeting,  nor  did  I  hardly  find 
an  opportunity  to  run  into  a  neighbor's.  For  five 
years  now,  I  had  been  "tied"  at  home,  with  babies  to 
care  for,  to  say  nothing  of  my  Fred's  old  decrepit 
mother  to  wait  upon  and  read  to. 

"My  life  is  one  continual  round  of  homely  duties," 
grumbled  I,  and  the  frettings  of  my  heart  hid  just 
then  even  the  brightness  of  duties  well  done. 

"It  is  hard,  hard!"  said  I.  "I  wish  I  could  get  out 
into  the  world — into  the  church,  where  my  place  sure- 
ly is."  I  fretted  until  the  cloudiness  of  my  face  was 
but  a  reflection  of  the  shadow  on  my  heart. 

As  I  glanced  from  the  window  I  saw  the  postman 
coming  up  the  walk,  and  in  a  moment  I  held  in  my 
hand  a  package  from  a  dear  invalid  friend  who  had 
but  recently  gone  home. 

Her's  had  been  a  singularly  hemmed-in  life,  even 


met.  She  had  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  me;  and, 
because  I  was  her  dearest  friend,  her  meager  belong- 
ings had  fallen  to  me. 

I  undid  the  package  eagerly.  On  the  top  were 
papers.  I  opened  the  first  I  touched.  How  the  fa- 
miliar handwriting  stirred  my  heart!  Through  fast- 
filling  eyes  I  read  these  words  written  in  my  friend's 
dear  hand : 

"Yesterday,  in  a  somewhat  despondent  mood,  I 
wished  I  could  cast  off  this  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  go 
out  into  the  world  and  claim  my  place  among  the 
workers.  Suddenly  this  thought  came  with  almost 
startling  distinctness :  Why,  you  have  no  'place'  out 
in  the  world.  This  is  your  place,  just  where  the  Lord 
has  put  you ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
leave  it  and  seek  to  fill  another  it  would  not  be  one 
of  the  Lord's  ordering,  and  you  could  not  expect  his 
blessings  to  attend  you.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  in  a 
place  of  your  own  choosing.  No,  no !  my  heart  re- 
sponded. If  this  is  the  place  where  the  Lord  wants 
me  to  be,  it  is  just  the  place  where  I  truly  wish  to  be. 
Since  I  am  here,  it  must  be  the  place  and  the  only 
place  where  I  can  do  the  work  he  has  given  into  my 
hands.  'What  is  my  work?'  I  sadly  questioned.  'I 
see  no  fruit.'  'Loving  is  serving,'  came  the  renewed 
heart's  answer.  Be  receptive  of  all  good  influences ; 
filled  with  the  Spirit;  and  the  overflow  of  your  soul's 
riches  will  bless  all  who  come  near." 

"Being  dead  she  yet  speaketh,"  I  sobbed,  and  I 
thanked  God  for  my  lesson — and  my  place — and  took 
courage. — Lizzie  Young  Butler,  in  American  Messen- 
ger. 


THE  FIRES  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Xo  man  is  fit  for  the  best  service  until  he  has 
passed  through  the  fires  of  experience.  At  first  he  is 
raw,  and  thinks  he  knows  it  all ;  then  he  slightly  boils 
himself  down,  and,  finally,  he  makes  up  his  mind  that 
all  his  efforts  are  tentative.  When  he  reaches  the  last 
stage  he  is  just  beginning  to  do  real  and  valuable  ser- 
vice. The  longer  he  labors,  the  more  he  becomes 
convinced  that  he  needs  lots  of  grace  and  indomitable 
patience  and  persistence.  And  he  is  only  ready  and 
prepared  to  do  his  best  work  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  die.  Will  all  his  experience  perish  with  his 
earthly  life?  No;  it  will  enter  the  other  world  with 
him  as  a  part  of  his  immortality.  Under  those  unend- 
ing spiritual  conditions,  all  that  he  suffered  and  en- 
dured here  will  be  a  part  of  his  education  for  that  no- 
bler and   higher   life. — Ex. 


When  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  changed  into  a  Mohamme- 
dan mosque.  Upon  the  ceiling  of  the  old  church  the 
figure  of  Jesus  with  outstretched  hands  had  been 
wrought  into  mosaics.  It  was  called  "The  Waiting 
Christ."  The  figure  offended  the  Moslems,  and  they 
tried  to  blot  it  out.  Over  and  over  they  have  painted 
it,  but  still  it  shines  through.  Go  into  that  mosque 
today  and  you  will  have  to  remove  the  shoes  from 
your  feet  at  the  bidding  of  a  false  religion ;  but  up 
above  the  worshipping  devotees  you  can  still  see  the 
figure  of  the  waiting  Christ.  It  will  abide  there  till 
the  city  is  redeemed  and  the  Lord  comes  into  His 
denied  the  blessed  comfort  of  a  father's  and  mother's 
love  and  care  since  a  young  child.  Helpless,  she  was 
dependent  upon  strangers  (in  a  sense),  being  cared 
for  in  turn  by  the  different  members  of  our  church, 
yet  she  was  one  of  the  blithest  little  bodies  I  had  ever 
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own.  Once  the  vision  of  the  loving  Jesus  is  in  the 
child  heart,  all  the  efforts  of  the  man  of  sin  will  not 
be  able  to  efface  it.  A  little  boy  was  asked  if  he  loved 
Jesus.  Said  he,  in  the  simple  trust  of  the  pure  in 
heart,  "I  have  always  loved  Jesus."  The  vision  had 
come  to  him  in  the  dawning  of  his  life,  as  it  does  to 
many  a  child.  They  love  Him  as  the  flower  does  the 
sunshine.  It  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  give  them 
the  vision. — Ram's  Horn. 


THE  KIND  OF  RELIGION  WE  WANT. 

We  want  a  religion  that  softens  the  step  and  turns 
the  voice  to  melody  and  fills  the  eye  with  sunshine 
and  checks  the  impatient  exclamation  and  harsh  re- 
buke ;  a  religion  that  is  polite,  and  deferential  to  super- 
iors, considerate  to  friends;  a  religion  that  goes  into- 
the  family  and  keeps  the  husband  from  being  cross 
when  the  dinner  is  late,  and  keeps  the  wife  from  fret- 
ting when  the  husband  tracks  the  newly  washed  floor 
with  his  boots,  and  makes  the  husband  mindful  of  the 
scraper  and  the  door-mat ;  keeps  the  mother  patient 
when  the  baby  is  cross,  and  amuses  the  children  as 
well  as  instructs  them ;  cares  for  the  servants,  be- 
sides paying  them  promptly ;  projects  the  honeymoon 
into  the  harvest  moon,  and  makes  the  happy  home 
like  the  eastern  fig  tree,  bearing  on  its  bosom  at  once 
the  tender  blossom  and  the  glory  of  the  ripening  fruit. 
We  want  a  religion  that  shall  interpose  between  the 
ruts  and  gullies  and  rocks  of  the  highway  and  the  sen- 
sitive souls  that  are  traveling  over  them. — Helpful 
Thoughts. 


COME  YE  APART. 

Thou   sayst,   "The   work   is   great — the     night   draws 
nigh," 

And  feverishly  thy  tired  hands  grasp  the  plow. 

Panting,  "The  rest  comes  after — here  and  now 
God  must  be  served  before  the  daylight  die." 
And  so  the  trampling  feet  and  strenuous  cry 

Drown  the  sweet  voice  that  with  most  loving  grace 

Rebukes  the  energies  which  would  efface 
The  finer  sense  and  cloud  the  inward  eye. ' 

Listen,  O  worker,  faint  and  overwrought. 
It  is  the  voice  that  called  the  twelve  of  old. 

And  led  them  where  upon  their  fret  of  thought 
Peace  from  the  lake's  calm  and  the  sunset's  gold 

Slid  softly,  and  the  hillside  whispers  taught 

Deep  things  of  God  that  words  could  ne'er  unfold. 

— Horace  F.   Grosser. 
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GAMES  OF  ANIMALS. 

We  find  more  than  one  wild  animal  which  practices 
and  enjoys  a  sliding  game.  Otters  go  in  for  regular 
toboganning.  First  choosing  a  steep,  sloping  rner 
bank  where  the  soil  is  of  clay  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom  fairly  deep,  they  set  to  work  and  carefully  re- 
move all  the  sticks  and  loose  stones  which  might  get 
in  their  way,  and  then  the  fun  begins.  Climbing  up 
the  bank  at  some  spot  where.it  is  not  too  steep,  the  first 
otter  goes  to  the  head  of  the  slide,  lies  down  fiat  on 
his  stomach,  gives  a  kick  with  his  hind  legs,  and  down 
he  glides,  head  foremost,  into  the  water.     The  second 


follows  his  leader's  example,  and  then  the  third  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  The  bank  soon  becomes  st.iooih 
and  slippery,  and  the  faster  they  travel  the  more  the 
otters  enjoy  it.  They  keep  on  and  on  until  quite  tired 
out,  and  will  come  back  to  the  same  spot  dny  after 
day  to  renew  their  game.  So  common  is  th's  practice 
on  the  part  of  otters  that  the  relentless  trapper  long 
ago  came  to  know  it  well  and  makes  a  prar.iic  of 
setting  his  trap  just  where  the  poor  little  beasls  leave 
the  water  to  climb  afresh  for  another  slide,  and  hardly 
ever  fails  to  secure  the  leader,  generally  the  old  dog- 
otter. 

With  the  otters  this  toboganniug  is  not  merely  a 
summer  pastime.  In  winter  they  have  the  same 
amusement,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  choose 
a  snow  bank  instead  of  a  mud  one. 

Brehm,  the  German  naturalist,  has  recorded  an  ex- 
actly similar  game  played  by  chamois  in  the  Alps.  In 
summer  chamois  climb  to  the  upper  heights,  and  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  perpetual  snow,  enjoy 
themselves  vastly  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  often 
playing  a  game  very  like  "follow  my  leader."  But  the 
themselves  vastly,  leaping  from  rock  to  rocktobogging. 
They  choose  a  steep,  snow-covered  slope ;  the  leader 
throws  himself  into  a  sort  of  crouching  position,  and, 
working  his  legs  as  though  he  were  swimming,  slides 
down  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bottom,  he  springs  to  his  feet  and  climbs 
up  again.  The  others  look  on ;  and  then  another  of 
them  makes  the  trial  of  the  slide.  The  rest  follow  one 
by  one. 

It  may  be  objected  that  chamois  have  adopted  this 
method  of  traveling  down  hill  simply  because  it  was 
the  easiest  and  most  convenient ;  but  surely  the  fact 
that  the  same  animals  have  been  watched  to  make  the 
experiment  several  times  over  on  the  same  slide  is  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  toboganning  is  genuine  play,  and 
nothing  more. 

Ther  are  many  instances  on  record  of  dogs  having 
taken  to  coastinp-  down  hill.  But  the  dog  is  a  domestic 
animal,  and  a  marvelously  imitative  one ;  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of, proving  animal  play  he  must  in  this  case  be 
put  out  of  court. 

Humboldt  speaks  of  having  seen  a  tame  capuchin 
monkey  riding  a  pig.  The  monkey  would  wait  about 
in  the  morning  till  he  could  catch  a  pig,  spring  upon  its 
back  and  ride  off  with  every  symptom  of  delight,  cling- 
ing so  tightly  that  poor  piggy,  do  what  he  might, 
could  not  free  himself  of  his  encumbrance.  Once  he 
had  secured  a  mount  nothing  would  induce  Master 
Capuchin  to  give  it  up.  Even  when  the  pig  was  feed- 
ing, the  monkey  kept  his  seat. 

The  lemur  is  not  a  monkey,  but  a  very  near  rela- 
tive. A  white-fronted  lemur  belonging  to  Broderip. 
the  naturalist,  used  to  have  tremendous  games  with 
a  tame  beaver  named  Binny.  Macky,  as  the  lemur 
was  called,  would  play  "tag"  with  Binny,  touching 
his  great  flat  tail  with  one  finger  and  dancing  round 
and  round  the  heavy,  amiable  beast,  while  the  beaver 
with  elephantine  playfulness,  would  charge  Macky 
with  all  his  might,  but,  of  course,  never  coming  near 
the  airy  sprite. 

One  day  the  two  were  left  alone  together.  In  the 
room  was  a  lfnen  press,  and  some  careless  person  had 
left  the  doors  open.  Half  an  hour  later  the  beave/ 
was  found  snoring  happily  on  a  comfortable  couch  of 
piled-up  tablecloths,  sheets  and  napkins,  while  close 
beside  him,  his  head  pollowed  on  the  beaver's  soft 
fur,  lay  Macky,  also  sound  asleep. 
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The.  writer  once  owned  a  pet  \nierican  raccoon. 
The  little  creature  formed  a  firm  alliance  iwth  a  '»'ack 
kitten,  and  the  games  those  two  had  beggar  descrip- 
tion. Hide  and  seek  around  the  coon's  kennel  and  a 
pile  of  barrels  was  the  commonest  play.  Mo  one 
could  watch  the  two  without  feeling  positive  that  they 
enjoyed  the  romp  and  understood  one  another's  move- 
ments just  as  well  as  any  two  children  ever  did.  One 
day  in  her  wild  excitement  pussy  ran  into  a  spring- 
ing-board  which  stretched  out  over  a  pond,  and  fell 
in.  What  did  the  coon  do  bur  deliberately  follow! 
There  was  apparently  no  intention  of  rescue,  and  in 
any  case  the  cat  was  ashore  again  in  a  few  strokes, 
for  cats  are  very  fast  swimmers. --Strand  Magazine. 


MARION  AND  THE  SHADOW  MAN. 

Marion  was  in  her  room  one  afternoon,  feeling 
very  cross;  for  she  had  quarreled  with  her  cousin 
Jane  and  had  come  home  in  tears. 

"Dear  me,"  half  sighed  a  voice  behind  her,  "you 
do  make  me  such  a  lot  of  work!" 

Marion  turned  around  quickly  and  saw  a  little 
gray-bearded  man  with  a  sad  countenance  carrying  a 
large  bag  quite  full  of  something  that  bulged  it  here 
and  there,  very  roughly. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  don't  see  how  that  can 
be!  I  do  not  know  you,  and  I  certainly  never  told 
you  to  do  anything.    Who  are  you?" 

"Why,  I  am  the  Shadow  Man.  I  pick  up  and  car- 
ry away  all  the  shadows  you  make.  You  have  rag 
men  to  take  away  the  rags,  junk  men  to  take  away  old 
bones  and  bits  of  iron  and  such  things,  and  of  course 
you  need  to  have  a  Shadow  Man  to  take  away  the 
shadows.  If  you  did  not,  you  would  soon  be  covered 
so  you  could  not  have  any  sunshine  at  all." 

"What  do  you  give  for  shadows,"  asked  Marion, 
with  a  thought  of  adding  to  her  store  of  pennies. 

"Oh,  I  never  give  anything  for  them.  Shadows 
are  things  no  one  wants,  so  the  ones  who  make  them 
pay  for  them,  though  they  never  pay  me." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  little  girl.  "If  you 
get  nothing,  and  yet  I  have  to  pay  for  making  the 
shadows,  who  does  get  the  pay?" 

"No  one  gets  it.  The  shadows  absorb  all  the  pay 
you  give  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  folks'  proper- 
ty besides,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"When  did  I  ever  pay  for  making  shadows?"  de- 
manded Marion. 

"Well,"  you  were  cross  to-day  with  your  cousin. 
You  were  to  blame  about  wanting  the  doll  all  to  your- 
self, and  so  you  have  paid  one  good  afternoon's  pleas- 
ure already  for  making  a  shadow  on  Cousin  fane's 
face.  Tomorrow  you  will  be  sorry,  but  you  cannot 
go  there  and  enjoy  yourself,  so  you  will  pay  some 
more ;  and  you  will  keep  paying,  perhaps,  till  you  have 
paid  a  very  high  price." 

"Well,  what  is  it  to  you  if  I  do?"  grumbled  the 
child,  half  ashamed  that  she  had  been  so  foolish. 

"Oh,  I  have  to  come  around  and  take  care  of  the 
shadows !    See,  here  are  some  you  have  made  today !" 

The  little  man  opened  the  bag  and  pulled  out  a 
handful.  They  were  very  light  and  thin,  but  quite 
broad.  He  laid  them  on  Marion's  bed  for  her  to  look 
at.  "Here  is  the  first  one,"  he  remarked.  Marion  saw 
the  shadow  of  a  lazy  girl  lying  in  bed.  "That  one." 
said  the  Shadow  Man,  "I  found  clinging  to  your 
mother.  You  put  it  on  her ;  for  she  did  not  sleep 
well    last   night,    was   tired    and   needed   you    to   help 
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get  breakfast.  This  one  you  see,  is  the  shadow  of  a 
hand.  I  found  that  on  the  side  of  your  little  brother's 
face." 

"Yes,"  owned  Marion,  with  a  guilty  air,  "I  did 
threaten  to  strike  him.  I  raised  my  hand  to  do  it,  but 
I  did  not  suppose  the  shadow  would  stay  like  that." 

"Here  is  a  small  shadow  I  found  on  dear  Aunt 
Caroline's  heart,"  continued  the  old  man.  "She  spoke 
pleasantly  to  you  when  you  were  going  to  school,  and 
you  did  not  answer  her  because  you  were  in  a  hurry. 
So  the  shadow  settled  upon  her.  Of  course  you  did 
not  mean  to  make  her  unhappy,  but  you  should  be 
more  thoughtful." 

"What,"  said  Marion,  as  she  felt  her  cheeks  burn 
at  the  sight  of  the  great  heap  of  shadows  before  her, 
"do  you  do  with  them?" 

"I  take  them  where  it  is  sunshiny  and  keep  them 
in  the  light,  hanging  them  upon  lines,  usually,  til! 
they  bleach  out,  then  I  bring  them  back.  The  things 
you  have  done  to  make  people  feel  badly  you  remem- 
ber when  I  return  them.  If  you  keep  kind  and  true, 
these  shadows  will  remain  white,  and  you  will  not 
notice  them ;  but  if  you  keep  on  making  new  ones,  all 
will  be  black,  and  after  a  time  no  one  will  love  you. 
because  you  bring  a  shadow  wherever  you  go." 

Marion  made  a  sudden  resolve. 

"Leave  those  shadows  here.  I  will  take  care  of 
them  myself,  and  I  will  try  not  to  make  any  more." 

Just  then  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  the  Shadow 
Man,  and  Marion  saw  that  it  shone  right  through 
him.  He  seized  his  bag,  and  whisked  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment,  just  as  Marion's  mother  came  into  the 
room  and  said :  "Well,  I  declare !  Here  is  my  little 
girl  fast  asleep." — Costilla  G.  Washburn,  in  S.  S. 
Times. 


For  us — whatever's  undergone. 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest,  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood : 
Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good : 
I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

— Elizabeth   Barrett  Browning. 
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A  gentleman  dying  left  all  his  es- 
tate to  a  monastery  on  condition 
that,  on  the  return  of  his  only  son, 
who  was  then  abroad,  the  worthy 
fathers  should  give  him  watever 
"they  should  chose."  When  the 
son  came  home  he  went  to  the  mon- 
astery, and  received  but  a  small 
share,  the  wise  monks  choosing  to 
keep  the  greater  part  for  themselves. 
The  young  man  consulted  his 
friend's,  and  all  agreed  that-  there 
was  no  remedy.  At  last  a  barrister, 
to  whom  he  happened  to  mention 
the  facts,  advised  him  to  sue  the 
monastery,  and  promised  to  gain 
the  case.  The  gentleman  followed 
this  advice,  and  the  suit  terminated 
in  his  favor  through  the  manage- 
ment of  the  advocate,  who  ground- 
ed the  plea  upon  this  reasoning: 

"The  testator,"  said  the  ingenious 
barrister,  "has  left  his  son  what  the 
monks  should  choose' ;  these  are 
the  express  words  of  the  will.  Now, 
it  is  plain  what  part  they  have  chos- 
en by  what  they  keep  for  themsel- 
ves. Mv  client,  then,  stands  upon 
the  words  of  the  will.  'Let  me 
have,'  says  he,  'the  part  they  have 
chosen,  and   I   am   satisfied.' "--Tit- 


not  near  the  carriage,  dog  cart  and 
motor  car,  or  either,  or  any  two, 
and  which  of  them,  respectively,  or 
how  was  it." 


A  young  man  went  up  for  an  ex- 
amination and  was  "plucked."  He 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  his 
anxious    family : 

"Examination  splendid.  Profes- 
sors enthusiastic.  Thev  demand,  an 
encore." — II    Riso. 


The  Hare-  "You're  so  slow,  you- 
're always  looking  forward  to  the 
da)r   before   yesterday." 

The  Tortoise:  "That's  better 
than  continually  regretting  the  day 
after  to-morrow." — Century. 
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Sadie 
seven, 
wonder 
chop  is. 


was  eleven,  and  Alice  was 
At   lunch     Sadie   said:   "I 

what  part  of  an  animal  a 
Is  it  a  leg;?'' 


"Of  course  not,"  replied  Alice' 
"it's  the  jawbone.  Haven't  you 
ever  heard  of  animals  licking  their 
chops?" 


"What  I  wants  to  see,"  said  Un- 
cle Eben,  "is  some  kind  o'  spellin' 
reforms  foh  deshere  spells  o'  weath- 
er we's  gettin.' " — Washington  Star. 


•'.My 
learned 


good  woman,"  said  the 
judge,  "you  must  give  an 
answer  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
of  which  you  are  capable  to  the 
plain  and  simple  question  whether, 
when  you  were  crossing  the  street 
with  the  baby  on  your  arm,  and  the 
motor  car  was  coming  down  on  the 
right  side  and  the  dog  cart  was  try- 
ing to  pass  the  motor,  you  saw  the 
plaintiff  between  the  carriage  and 
the  clog  cart,  or  the  motor  car  and 
the  dog  cart,  or  whether  and  when 
you  saw  him  at  all,  and  whether  or 
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Tryin'  to  Jine  Dat  Church. 
A  good  story  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  in  which  it  is  said  that 
at   a  recent   dinner  in     Boston,     at 
which  a  number  of  clergymen  were 
present,  there  was  some     good-na- 
tured chaff  between  Bishop  Hall  of 
the   Episcopal   diocese   of   Vermont 
and  President  Buckham  of  the  Ver- 
mont  University.       The   latter  had 
been  joked  regarding  the  ease  with 
which  anybody  could  join  the  Con- 
gregational  Church   and   he   replied 
by  telling  of  a  negro  who  had  ap- 
plied repeatedly  for  membership  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Bur- 
lington.      According  to   Dr.    Buck- 
ham,  Bishop  Hall  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  negro's  state  of  mind  justi- 
fied   admission,    so    he    advised    the 
applicant  to  pray  that  his   spiiitual 
condition  might  improve    After  do- 
ing so,  he  made  a  new  application. 
The    Bishop    said    to    him :      "Well. 
Erastou,  have  you  prayed  as  I  told 
you  to?"  "Yes,  indeedy,  suh  ;  I  done 
prayed  an'   I   done  tole  de   Lawd   I 
wants  to  jine  St.  Paul's  Church,  an' 
de  Lawd  he  say  to  me.  'Good  luck 
Rastus;   I   been   tryin'  to     jine   dat 
Jlchurch   fo'  twenty  years  mahse'f." 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  WEAVING? 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  to-morrow, 
What  are  you  weaving — 

Labor  and  sorrow? 
Look  to  your  looms  again ; 

Faster  and  faster 
Fly  the  great  shuttles 

Prepared   by   the    Master. 
Life's  in  the  loom, 

Room   for  it — room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday. 

Heirs  of  to-morrow. 
Lighten  the   labor 

And  sweeten  the  sorrow  : 
Now — while  the  shuttles  fly 

Faster  and  faster, 
Cp  and  be  at  it — 

At  work  with  the  Master. 
He  stands  at  your  loom, 

Room  for  him — room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday. 

Heirs  of  to-morrow. 
Look  at  your  fabric 

Of  labor  and  sorrow  ; 
Seamy  and  dark 

With  despair  and  disaster, 
Turn  it — and  lo, 

The  design  of  the  Master ! 
The  Lord's  at  the  loom. 

Room  for  him — room  ! 

— Mary  A.   Lathb'ur) 
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NOTEWORTHY  AND   SIGNIFICANT. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  and  highly  significant  that  the 
governors  of  two  great  states  were  in  attendance  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon 
League  recently — Harris  of  Ohio-  and  Hanly  of  Indi- 
ana. When  Governor  Harris,  who  had  been  selected 
to  preside  at  one  of  the  sessions,  was  introduced  he 
said  that  he  regarded  it  a  high  honor  to  preside  at 
such  an  assemblage — gathered  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance,  good   government   and   higher   citizenship. 

When  Governor  Hanly,  who  was  the  leading 
speaker  the  first  session,  had  been  introduced  and 
greeted  with  tremendous  applause,  he  said: "Some  one 
told  me  the  campaign  was  over.  That's  a  mistake. 
There  are  campaigns  that  never  end."  And  he  added : 
"I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  speak  to  those  who 
represent  the  most  potential  force  that  was  ever  or- 
ganized in  any  land  or  in  any  age  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance. You  look  good  to  me.  Better  than  any  brew- 
er's convention  I  ever  saw." 

Governor  Hanly  proceeded  then  to  pay  high  trib- 
ute to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  because  of  its  methods 
in  the  battle  against  the  saloon.  He  stated  that  in 
Indiana  Republicans  and  Democrats  had  stood  to- 
gether and  had  put  men  into  office  not  because  they 
stood  for  the  principles  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parties,  but  because  they  had  anti-saloon  prin- 
ciples. This,  he  called  consecrated  citizenship,  say- 
ing in  that  connection:  "Give  me  a  generation  of  con- 
secrated citizenship  and  I  will  write  a  page  of  history 
never  dreamed  of." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Governor  Hanly  stat- 
ed that  the  president  of  a  brewers'  association  had 
come  to  him  and  had  remarked  that  a  certain  amend- 
ment favorable  to  temperance  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass,  that  they  would  not  stand  it.  When  the  gover- 
nor asked  the  man,  "Since  when  have  you  the  right 
to  dictate?  he  replied:  "I  will  see  to  it  that  two  years 
from  now  a  legislature  will  be  elected  that  will  give 
us  what  we  want."  And  straightway  the  governor 
answered :  "Well,  maybe  you  will.  But  if  you  do 
your  bill  will  pass  twice,  for  it  will  die  here  on  this 
table  the  first  time." 

The  Religious  Telescope  says  that  ordinary  ap- 
plause could  not  express  the  feelings  of  the  convention 
at  that  juncture,  and  that  the  house  resounded  with 
yells.  Concerning  the  address  The  Telescope  says 
further : 

"The  Anti-saloon  people  were  cautioned  not  to  un- 
derestimate the  enemy,  and  to  remember  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  respect  of  lav/  and  law  enforcement  was  a 
large   part    of   their   work. 


"Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Gover- 
nor Hanly  reported  that  in  eighteen  months  the  anti- 
saloon  people  of  Indiana  had  made  186  townships  and 
nineteen  city  wards  dry;  that  531  saloons  had  been 
closed,  putting  400,000  people  under  dry  territory, 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  wet. 

"Space  does  not  permit  the  relating  of  how  he  had 
deposed  fourteen  police  boards  for  inactivity,  and  how 
Terre  Haute,  where  he  had  no  authority,  had  wakened 
up  and  deposed  its  mayor  for  non-enforcement  of  law. 
His  was  a  story  of  a  big  fight  by  good  fighters." 

One  of  the  speeches  told  of  a  time  when  in  the 
Ohio  senate  the  saloon  forces  were  "mad  with  des- 
peration and  faces  white  with  anger  were  turned  to- 
ward the  presiding  officer."  Rut  the  remark  was : 
"The  officer  was  firm  and  calm.  God  was  still  gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  and  Andrew  L.  Harris  was  his  lieu- 
tenant." This  reference  to  Ohio's  beloved  governor 
brought  prolonged  applause. 

The  success  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  work  in 
Ohio  is  summarized  as  follows : 

"Where  a  dozen  years  ago  only  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  Ohio's  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  townships  were  dry,  today  over  elev- 
en hundred  of  them  are  without  legalized  saloon.- ; 
where  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  municipalities  were  without  saloons 
today  nearly  four  hundred  and  eighty  have  banished 
the  drink  shop;  eighteen  county  seats  have  no  saloons; 
three  whole  counties  are  dry.  About  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities  are  liv- 
ing in  prohibition  districts,  and  the  work  goes  on." 

It  is  a^ood  sign  of  the  times  that  the  two  great 
states  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  governors  who  take 
the  stand  that  Governors  Hanly  and  Harris  do  take 
as  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that  Missouri  has  a  man 
of  similar  heroic  mold  in  Governor  Folk.  Such  men 
can  be  elected  in  other  states  if  the  effort  is  made. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Governor-elect  Gillette 
of  California  was  instrumental  not  long  ago  in  having 
lemonade  instead  of  wine  served  at  a  banquet.  He 
stated  that  he  would  drink  only  lemonade,  and  so 
turned  the  tide  in  that  direction.  Let  the  good  work 
against  the  saloon  go  on.  Either  it  will  be  conquered 
or  it  will  conquer  our  civilization.  The  two  cannot 
long  coexist.  This  we  believe  to  be  as  evident  as  it 
was  to  Abraham  Lincoln  decades  ago  that  our  nation 
could  not  exist  half  slave  half  free. 


ILLOGICAL  AND  UNFAIR  EDITORIALS. 

About  a  week  ago  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in 
an  editorial  on  the  Japanese  question,  said :  "The  only 
trouble  is  in  the  sordid  character  of  Eastern  people 
who  would  wreck  our  civilization  if  thereby  they 
could  sell  calico,  and  our  pig-headed  national  admin- 
istration,   which    is    much    of   the     same     character." 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Chronicle  descend  so  low. 
There  is  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  in  general 
the  people  of  the  East  in  their  attitude  are  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives.  They  ask  fair  treatment  for 
the  Japanese  just  as  Roosevelt  asks  it  in  his  mes- 
sage to  congress  when  he  says:  "I  ask  it  as  due  to 
humanity  and  civilization.  I  ask  it  as  due  to  our- 
selves because  we  must  act  uprightly  toward  all  men." 
And  now  that  the  President's  message  is  out,  the 
Chronicle  says  that  he  makes  an  "astonishing  display 
of  ill-temper,"  and  the   pape       manifests     editorially 
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great  indignation.  Yet  in  its  columns  that  very  day 
were  to  be  found  in  its  dispatches  from  Washington 
the  words  of  Senator  Flint,  "There  is  no  cause  for  in- 
dignation." 

The  President  may  be  wrong  in  his  attitude  on  the 
school  question,  but  he  is  not  wrong  in  his  attitude 
on  the  general  question  of  fair  treatment  for  the  Ja- 
panese. The  Chronicle  stands  with  that  short-sighted 
element  on  our  coast  that  is  seeking  to  lead  the  people 
to  a  disregard  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood.  We 
believe  that  they  all  are  fighting  against  God,  and 
in  the  long  run  cannot  win.  Readers  of  the  Chronicle 
will  do  well  to  read  its  pages  these  days  very  thought- 
fully, or  they  will  be  misled.  For  instance,  in  its 
editorial  of  December  the  5th,  it  argues  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  insincere  in  that  while  he  suggests  a  law  for 
the  naturalization  of  Japanese  wishing  to  become  citi- 
zens, he  says  that  "Hawaii  is  now  making  an  effort 
to  secure  immigration  fit  in  the  end  to  assume  the 
duties  and  the  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship.'' 

The  Chronicle  proceeds,  then,  very  illogically  to 
argue  that  the  President  is  "advising  congress  to  ad- 
mit to  citizenship  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  unfit 
for  it."  Oh,  the  nonsense  of  it!  We.  are  astonished 
that  a  paper  aspiring  to  greatness  should  dare  to  be 
so  illogical.  The  President  desires  no  unfit  citizen- 
ship. And  there  is  no  insincerity  in  his  utterances — 
nor  inconsistency  either.  If  congress  should  not  show 
wisdom  enough  to  enact  a  measure  that  would  not 
admit  the  unfit  to  naturalization,  it  would  never  get 
his   sanction. 

Further,  the  Chronicle  tries  to  trip  the  President 
on  what  he  says'  on  the  seal  butcheries  by  the  Japan- 
ese. Doesn't  the  Chronicle  know  that  there  are  Japan- 
ese and  Japanese — good,  bad,  and  indifferent?  Moreov- 
er, if  it  wishes  to  argue  along  the  line  of  barbarity,  let 
it  take  up  in  conjunction  and  comparison  some  of  the 
horrible  burnings  at  the  stake,  in  our  own  land  in  re- 
cent years,  of  persons  suspected  of  crime.  Rarbaritv? 
We.  too,  have  it  in  our  own  fair  land. 

For  unfairness  and  weakness  in  argument  the  two 
editorials  in  the  Chronicle,  from  which  we  have  quot- 
ed,  "take  the  cake." 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN   BRIEF. 

The  Baptists  set  out  to  raise  $183,000  for  their 
churches  in  California  which  suffered  from  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  last  April.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
pledged  $75,000  on  condition  that  at  least  $150,000 
were  secured.  Nearly  that  amount  has  been  pledged, 
and  the  effort  to  bring  it  up  to  $183,000  will  go  on. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  there  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools  -in  San  Francisco  be- 
tween July  23  and  October  12  only  93  Japanese;  that 
with  two  exceptions  these  were  so  distributed  as  to 
give  from  one  to  six  to  23  different  schools ;  that  the 
exceptions  were  in  the  Pacific  heights  grammar  school 
and  in  the  Redding  primary,  the  numbers  there  being 
19  and  23  respectively.  Lately  we  have  ascertained 
the  ages  of  those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  time 
the  exclusion  order — or  the  order  for  separate  schools 
— was  made  by  the  school  board.  There  were  2  who 
were  five  years  old,  5  who  were  seven,  9  eight,  3  nine, 
7  ten,  5  eleven,  8  twelve,  7  thirteen,  4  fourteen,  10  fif- 
teen. 9  sixteen,  12  seventeen,  6  eighteen,  4  nineteen 
and  2  twenty.    Of  these  students  65  were  boys  and  28 


girls;  68  were  born  in  Japan  and  25  in  this  country. 
They  were  distributed  in  the  schools  in  grades  as  fol- 
lows:  7  in  the  first  grade,  10  in  the  second,  12  in,  the 
third,  16  in  the  fourth,  n  in  the  fifth,  13  in  the  sixth, 
7  in  the  seventh,  and  17  in  the  eighth. 

The  Religious  Telescope  mentions  Professor 
Buckham's  book,  "Christ  and  the  Eternal  Order,"  as 
follows :  "This  is  a  sound  treatise  from  the  professor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  Pacific  Theological  Semina- 
ry. One's  appreciation  of  it  grows  as  he  passes  from 
page  to  page.  It  is  put  up  under  the  three  heads  of 
'Significance,'  'Aspects,'  and  'Potencies.'  Throughout, 
the  discussion  is  fair,  dignified,  and  refined.  It  holds 
to  the  Christpcentric  idea  of  theology,  and  makes 
Christ  a  necessary  interpreter  of  God  for  the  world. 
Professor  Buckham  thinks  that  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  error,  in  overemphasizing  the  supernatural  element 
in  Christ  than  in  failing  to  give  it  sufficient  recogni- 
tion." 

The  problems  of  the  city  as  related  to  the  child 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  at  their  meeting- 
last  Monday.  These  were  brought  very  graphically  be- 
fore them  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Rathbone,  and 
such  was  the  interest  in  the  problem  thus  presented 
that  it  was  voted  to  take  up  the  same  subject  at  fu- 
ture meetings.  Mr.  Rathbone  showed  that  the  mod- 
ern city  is  planned  for  almost  every  interest  except 
that  of  the  child  and  that  there  is  a  loud  call  to  the 
church  to  lay  to  and  work  for  changes  for  the  better. 
The  lack  of  the  family  life,  as  it  was  in  our  land  of 
old,  it  was  argued  was  a  menace  to  our  civilization. 
Mr.  Rathbone's  paper  was  a  strong  plea  for  a  more 
personal  and  practical  work  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
es— a  call  to  unity  and  comity,  and  therefore  church- 
es so  equipped  and  operated  as  to  show  a  warmth  of 
brotherhood  hardly  possible  in  present  conditions. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper  it  was  made  evident  how 
right  here  in  Berkeley  such  a  crowding  of  families 
into  small  areas  and  cramped  quarters  has  been  com- 
menced as  to  threaten  the  right  kind  of  home  life.  We 
are  largely  a  nation  of  city-dwellers  and  the  problem 
is  a  far-reaching  one. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  savage  spot  in  the  world 
today  is  the  island  of  New  Britain,  which  lies  north 
of  Australia,  and  has  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of 
Massachussets.  Its  people  speak  70  different  languag- 
es. On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  meat  the  natives 
have  taken   up  cannibalism   recently. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says :  Savonaro- 
la raised  the  cry  'Florence  belongs  to  Christ.'  Clti- 
mately  the  slogan  of  'America  for  Christ'  will  be  rais- 
ed not  by  any  denomination,  not  by  any  form  of  ec- 
clesiasticism,  but  by  the  citizens  in  general.  Essen- 
tially— since  Christ  is  synonymous  with  righteous- 
ness— this  will  be  the  broad  platform  of  the  dominant 
political  parties." 

At  the  recent  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  conven- 
tion in  Indianapolis  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an said  with  reference  to  his  trip  abroad :  "I  was  never 
so  proud  of  my  nation  as  when  I  saw  what  it  is  doing 
for  other  nations  in  a  missionary  way."  Mr.  Bryan 
saw  it,  or  rather  the  churches  in  it,  obedient  to  Christ's 
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marching  orders,  "Go  ye  and  disciple  all  nations." 
Life  is  always  glorious  when  it  is  lived  in  obedience 
to  those  orders. 

The  plan  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  is  such 
as  to  embrace  in  the  new  organization  all  organiza- 
tions of  men  in  the  churches  and  thus  to  give  it  wide 
scope  of  action.  Its  aim  is  to  build  men  up  in  the  life 
in  Christ  and  thus  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  and  in  endeavoring  to  do  this,  it  will 
keep  in  mind  the  varied  interests  and  tastes.  As  one 
of  our  exchanges  remarks,  it  will,  among  other  things, 
help  to  meet  the  serious  questions  of  the  time  con- 
cerning the  young  men,  and  will  certainly  quicken  the 
activities  of  the  church  in  the  service  of  Jesus  of 
Xazarath  who  was  a  man  among  men. 

It  was  a  banker  of  Pittsburg  who  said  at  the  recent 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood  convention  in  Indianapo- 
lis, "The  greatest  joy  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  Christian 
service.  We  must  select  some  special  work,  organize 
to  do  it  and  set  our  feet  firmly  upon  the  Word  of  God 
if  we  would  succeed."  This  man  also  said :  "The  next 
thing  we  have  to  straighten  out  in  this  country  is  the 
liquor  quistion."  A  member  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  who  was  present  at  the  convention  and 
caught  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  remarked  :  "If  this 
has  come  from  the  union  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian and  Presbyterian  churches,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  will  come  to  pass  when  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  comes  in." 

Christians  of  all  denominations  the  world  over  are 
interested  in  every  movement  for  the  bringing  of  the 
religious  forces  into  cooperation  and  closer  unity.  The 
union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  with  our  own, 
the  parent  body,  is  making  for  righteousness ;  and  the 
good  of  it  will  be  seen  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 
on.  We  give  elsewhere  this  week  an  article  showing 
the  progress  made  in  the  movement  to  bring  together 
the  United  Brethren,  Methodist  Protestant  and  Con- 
gregational churches.  The  Pacific  Presbyterian, 
while  doing  what  it  can  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  and  through  Presbyterianism,  will  work  also 
to  bring  the  Presbyterians  and  all  other  religious  bod- 
ies to  a  position  of  greater  unity  and  cooperation. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  The  Ad- 
vance, a  leading  Congregational  paper,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  polity  suggested  for  this  Tri-Church  Union 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  II 
that  be  true,  this  movement  may  result  later  in  bring- 
ing together  many  denominations. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  asserted  that  the 
sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  every  land 
in  Europe,  at  one  time  or  another  in  its  history,  were 
not  due  to  religious  hatred  or  bigotry  so  much  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  a  "parasitic  race,  living  not 
so  much  on  their  own  industry  or  even  shrewdness  as 
on  the  improvidence  and  incapacity  of  others  who  toil- 
ed that  the  Jews  might  become  wealthy."  Professor 
Deutch  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati 
affirms  that  Mr.  Smith  is  in  error.  He  says  that 
"even  if  the  occupations  of  the  Jews  were  exclusively 
those  of  an  intermediary,  that  would  not  make  them  a 
parasitic  race,  but  he  denies  that  the  Jew  is  exclusive- 
ly a  middleman,  referring  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sweatshops  and  tailor-shop  workers.  He 
tells  how  the  Jew  was  excluded  from  manual  trades 
and  prohibited  from  holding  lands,  but  today,  all  over 


Russia,  Jewish  workers  are  found  in  the  mills  and  tan- 
neries. He  denies  that  tribal  spirit  prevents  the  Jews 
from  assimilating  with  other  nationalities,  and  con- 
cludes that  snobbery,  bigotry  and  the  mental  inertia, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  survival  of  many  antiquat- 
ed ideas,  account  for  the  hostilities  to  the  Jews." 


THE  TRI-CHURCH  UNION. 
Advancement    Toward    Union. 

Again,  what  were  regarded  by  some  as  insur 
mountablc  obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  Congregation- 
al, United  Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestant  church- 
es, have  been  removed,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
union  seems  more  certain  than  ever  before. 

The  sub-committees  on  polity  and  on  vested  in- 
terests met  in  Pittsburg  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  framed  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  another  meet- 
ing of  the  council  next  February  which  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  so  generally  satisfactory  as  to 
be  handed  down  to  the  different  denominations  for 
final  action;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  ought  not 
then  in  the  interests  of  the  church  kingdom  upon  the 
earth  be  ratified  by  the  three  denominations. 

The  Methodist  Recorder,  the  organ  of  the  Method- 
ist Protestant  Church,  says  concerning  the  committee 
meetings  in  Pittsburg:  "The  sessions  were  character- 
ized by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  No  one  who  heard 
all  the  discussions  could  have  questioned  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Master.  If  God  be  not  in  this 
movement,  and  if  results  beneficial  to  all  the  churches 
concerned  do  not  follow  these  meetings,  something 
is  radically  wrong  with  the  religion  wbich  these  men 
profess  or  with  the  men.  themselves.  To  an  outsider, 
an  invited  spectator,  nothing  but  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committees  to  do  the 
will  of  Christ  was  seen.  While  some  did  not  see 
things  just  as  they  were  seen  by  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  while  some  advocated  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  from  others,  still  the  end  all  de- 
sired to  reach  was  the  same — organic  union  of  the 
three  denominations." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  R.  Drury  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  writes :  "The  recent  meeting  at  Pittsburg 
clearly  marks  a  higher  stage  in  the  movement  for 
church  union  than  has  been  hitherto  reached.  Those 
who  have  given  the  whole  question  the  most  careful 
thought  now  regard  the  complete  unification  of  these 
denominations  in  their  faith,  polity,  and  aggressive 
efforts  for  the  kingdom  of  God  as  entirely  feasible  and 
desirable.  All  this  can  be  realized  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  trust,  without  any  semblance  of  revolu- 
tion, and  without  injury  to  the  conscience  or  individ- 
ual rights  of  any  one.  The  very  best  legal  advice  so 
declares. 

"It  is  most  remarkable  that  three  of  the  American 
Protestant  churches,  with  antecedants  so  unlike  and 
methods  of  work  varying  so  much,  should  now  be 
seeking  organic  union.  And  yet  with  a  spirit  so  much 
akin  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be  able  to  get 
together  and  unite  in  their  endeavors  more  effective- 
ly to  promote  the  kingdom  of  their  common  Lord." 

According  to  this  plan  of  union,  now  more  per- 
fected than  it  was  when  the  council  at  Dayton  ad- 
journed last  February,  the  existing  legal  organiza- 
tions of  the  different  denominations  will  be  main- 
tained at  least  for  a  time.  This  will  avoid  litigation, 
and  present  legal  organizations  can  be  extinguished 
whenever  it  may  in  the  future  seem  best.      It   is  not 
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necessary  to  say  whether  that  time  will  or  will   not 
come. 

The  committee  on  vested  interests  says:  "No 
church  is  wiped  out  of  existence,  nor  is  any  denomina- 
tion wiped  out  of  existence.  A  partnership  has  been 
constituted,  but  each  of  the  partners  maintains  its 
separate  identity ;  though  now  acting  in  all  matters 
affecting  its  contribution  to  the  common  stock,  through 
the  form  of  the  partnership." 

"It  has  been  .common  in  the  management  of  mon- 
eyed comporations  to  have  a  practical  consolidation 
of  several  corporations  into  or  with  another,  without 
the  legal  extinction  of  any  of  the  former.  Their  prop- 
erties may  be  transferred,  but  the  organization  of  each 
is  still  maintained  through  an  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders at  which  directors  are  elected,  by  whom  im- 
portant action  may  be  taken.  The  shareholders,  de- 
siring the  benefit  of  the  practical  consolidation,  natur- 
ally elect  directors  holding  the  same  views.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  le- 
gal objection  to  such  a  practice. 

"As  respects  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
of  similar  polity,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  legislation  anywhere  in  this  country,  nor 
ever  likely  to  be  any,  which  would  hinder  a  union 
for  the  better  service  of  their  common  Lord." 

Concerning  Home  Missionary  work  it  is  said : 
"There  may  be  concentration  of  the  home  missionary 
work  of  the  .new  body  in  a  single  corporation  while 
yet  the  old  societies  may  continue  in  legal  existence." 

Under  the  polity  arrangements  suggested  it  will 
be  left  to  each  annual  conference  or  association  to 
determine  for  itself  the  mode  of  supplying  the  church- 
es with  pastors,  "however,  no  method  shall  be  adopted 
which  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  local  church 
to  determine  who  shall  be  its  pastor."  Nor  is  the  so- 
called  itinerant  plan  of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
set  aside.  Conferences  and  churches  wanting  it  can 
have  it.  Provision  is  made  for  a  superintendent  in 
each  conference  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  pastoral 
supply  committee  and  who  shall  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  general  work  of  the  churches.  This  is  similar 
to  the  position  of  the  Congregational  home  mission- 
ary superintendents. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  a  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  who  shall  preside  over  the  sessions  of 
the  council  and  whose  services  to  the  churches  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  council. 

We  find  in  this  slightly  modified  plan  nothing  to 
which  Congregationalists  should  object.  And  are  of 
opinion  that  when  it  shall  have  been  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  churches  it  will  meet  with  wide  approv- 
al. Each  church  is  left  free  in  its  local  affairs,  but 
there  is  a  fellowship  which  unites  all  for  mutual  care 
and  cooperant  action. 

The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  through  district  as- 
sociations, annual  conferences  and  a  national  coun- 
cil. The  United  Church  will  conduct  its  benevolent 
and  church  work  by  means  of  a  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety, a  home  missionary  society,  a  society  for  work 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  the  Indians  of  the 
West  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  the  Pacific 
(oast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  church  building 
society,  a  Sunday-school  society,  a  board  of  publica- 
tion, a  board  of  ministerial  relief,  and  a  local  church 
extension   and  city  missionary   society. 

The  sub-committee  on  vested  interests,  prelimin- 
ary to  its  recommendations,  made  the  following  de- 
claration : 


"The  organic  union  of  three  religious  denomina- 
tions, each  with  a'  full  system  of  denominational  agen- 
cies in  active  operation,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
either  that  one  of  these  systems  is  to  supersede  the 
others,  or  that  a  new  one  shall  be  devised  to  super- 
sede  them   all. 

The  United  States  are  an  organic  union,  but  form- 
ed by  a  people  uniting  through  the  mode  of  a  union 
of  states,  each  of  which  has  a  Constitution  of  its  own, 
different  in  detail  from  that  of  any  other,  though  like 
all  the  rest  in  its  republican  form,  and  property  of  its 
own  in  which  the  others  have  no  interest  whatever. 

In  each  of  these  states,  there  are  also  political  sub- 
divisions, like  counties,  towns  and  cities,  having  cer- 
tain powers  of  local  government.  In  one  county,  there 
may  be  a  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  an- 
other none,  because  in  one  the  majority  of  the  voters 
favor  it,  and  in  the  other  the  majority  do  not.  In  one 
city  the  title  to  the  parks  may  be  vested  in  the  city, 
and  in  another  it  may  be  vested  in  park  commission- 
ers, because  such  in  each  is  the  preference  of  the  mu- 
nicipal   authorities. 

Legal  differences  of  these  kinds  flow  from  the 
deeply  seated  preferences  of  the  American  people  for 
home  rule.  They  like  to  have  local  affairs  managed 
by  local  officials,  and  in  a  way  to  suit  local  wishes  and 
ideas. 

The  same  principles  which  govern  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  political  relations  in  American  government 
seem  naturally  applicable  to  the  co-ordination  of 
property  interests  and  relations  in  case  of  this  union 
of  several  American  religious  denominations.  Each 
has  had  its  own  polity.  In  substance  and  general 
purpose,  there  is  no  difference ;  in  detail  there  is  large 
difference.  Under  these  respective  polities,  large  prop- 
erty interests  have  been  vested  in  certain  agencies 
for  denominational  purposes.  What  were  these  pur- 
poses? They  were  in  all  cases  to  promote  Christian 
worship  and  service  through  the  support  and  fellow- 
ship of  churches  of  Christian  believers,  each'  of  which 
should  have  a  large  measure  of  power  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  and  yet  be,  in  some  degree,  subject  to  ad- 
vice or  control  from  representatives  of  other  churches, 
or  of  the  denomination  at  large. 

Under  our  union  we  adhere  to  these  identical  pur- 
poses, but  we  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  try  to  car- 
ry the*m  out  for  every  church  or  every  conference  of 
churches  by  precisely  the  same  methods.  As  for 
methods  for  any  particular  church  or  locality,  the  ma- 
jority in  that  church  or  locality  must  rule,  so  far  as 
there  is  no  departure  from  the  main  constitutional 
principle." 

In  a  report  on  the  syndicating  of  publications 
there  are  certain  things  which,  may  be  of  enlighten- 
ment to  some  of  our  readers,  indicating  as  they  do 
how  denominations  are  coming  together  and  cooper- 
ating.    We  quote : 

"The  Wellspring,  published  by  the  Congregational- 
ists, is  syndicated  with  the  Presbyterians  so  that  prac- 
tically the  same  reading  matter  is  furnished  the  young 
people  of  both  denominations.  In  this  case  the  elec- 
trotype plates  are  exchanged.  Each  paper  maintains 
its  own  editorial  pages.  The  Pilgrim  Visitor,  for  still 
younger  children,  is  syndicated  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  body.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  whv 
a  good  wholesome  article  or  story  for.  children,  when 
once  written,  should  not  be  presented  to  the  widest 
possible  circle  of  readers,  not  only  in  our  three  de- 
nominations, but  even  in  a'  far  wider  area.     Cases  of 
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other  successful  syndication  along  this  line  might  be 
quoted. 

"The  same  economy  might  also  be  practiced  in 
much  of  the  Sunday-school  literature.  The  burden  of 
proof  should  be  upon  the  three  denominations  to  show 
why  they  need  three  entirely  distinct  and  separately 
constructed  teachers'  quarterlies  or  monthlies,  all 
dealing  with  the  same  Sunday-school  lessons  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  intermediate 
quarterlies,  and  weekly  lesson  leaves.  When  we  come 
to  the  lessons  for  children  the  reason  for  separate 
quarterlies  or  lesson  leaves  becomes  even  less  appar- 
ent.' There  can  certainly  be  no  theological  differences 
among  children  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  de- 
partments. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  primary 
quarterly  published  by  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  Congregationalists  is  made  up  of  syndicated  ma- 
terial. Each  denomination  issues  the  common  mater- 
ial under  its  own  imprint.  As  the  lessons  advance, 
denominational  features  might  be  maintained  in  edi- 
torial sections  while  the  body  of  the  lessons  are  iden- 
tical. 

"The  new  advanced  course  of  study  for  adult  Bible 
classes,  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press,  is  alreadv 
syndicated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches. 
North  and  South,  and  so  is  most  widely  used,  in  which 
is  practically  three  large  and  widely  scattered  de- 
nominations.    Only  the  title  page  is  changed." 

When  we  consider  the  progress  made  in  this 
movement  for  union,  and  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  recent  years  in  the  effort  to  bring  denomi- 
nations into  practical  cooperation,  we  thank  Cod  and 
take    courage. 


A  VOICE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
A  Call  For  Brotherhood. 

In  an  article,  in  The  Protestant  Methodist  Record- 
er, on  "The  Coming  Day  in  China."  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Lewis  says  concerning  the  adolescent  races : 
"There  are  not  wanting  men  in  England,  and  in  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  who  would  easily  wreck 
the  tremendous  fabric  of  British  rule,  and  the  same 
thing  obtains  in  the  United  States.  Their  tacit  as- 
sumption of  the  fundamental  inequality  of  the  races 
of  the  world  nettles  beyond  endurance  the  honest 
pride  of  the  best  men  of  the  Negro,  Hindu,  and  Mo- 
hammedan races.  Great  governors  like  Dalhouise  and 
the  Lawrences,  and  Cromer,  and  Lincoln,  may  see 
their  tremendous  exertions  and  glorious  dreams  rush 
down  into  red  ruin  in  a  day  through  such  men's  habit- 
ual temper  and  practice  in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment administration.  For  their  very  number  and 
closeness  to  the  people  gives  a  cue  at  last  to  what  the 
subject  races  believe  to  be  the  genuine  beliefs  of  the 
ruling  race  as  a  whole.  Therein  lies  the  profound 
danger. 

"Even  among  Christian  men  a  new  Judaism  ap- 
pears at  times  to  be  lifting  its  head.  The  tremendous 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  that  to 
the  Galatians,  on  the  unity  and  equality  which  Cal- 
vary announced  and  cemented,  seems  somehow  to 
have  lost  its  practical  force.  The  oneness  of  all  men, 
and  the  oneness  of  men  and  women,  awaits  still  its 
interpretation  through  racial  example  to  the  world  at 
large.  When  shall  it  once  be?  Atlanta  outrages,  the 
tale  of  the  late  Natal  rising,  the  bitterness  in  Bengal 
at  this  present  moment,  the  alliance  of  a  section  of 
even  the  enlightened  Egyptians  with  the  sultan — what 


do  these  things  point  to?  The  power  of  him  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world  is  ubiquitously  manifesting  it- 
self in  collision  with  the  forces  of  darkness,  which 
would  repress  enlightenment  and  better  human  liber- 
ty. It  is  not  too  much  to  dream  that  thirty  years 
hence  may  see  a  universal  shifting  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world.  Then  it  will  be  plainly  made 
clear  that  finally  no  principle  can  possibly  be  accepted 
as  determinative  save  that  which  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles asserted — the  genuine  and  substantial  equality 
and  union  of  the  race.  Infringement  of  that  will  be 
likely  to  spell  an  Armageddon.  The  Semitic  races 
once  swept  a  corrupt  Christendom  like  a  purging 
flame ;  shall  they  do  it  again  ?  Or  shall  the  yellow 
races  deluge  the  world  with  cleansing  effect?  Forty 
million  Japs  have  taught  the  Russ  good  behavior. 
Four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  might  well  paralyze 
all  Europe. 

"Have  these  things  no  significance  for  the  Church? 
They  have,  and  most  of  all  for  her.  As  never  before 
we  shall  have  to  pray  and  preach  and  teach  till  the 
'Word  of  the  Cross'  as  to  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
unity  and  equality  of  men  has  become  the  fundamen- 
tal axiom  of  the  settler  in  the  wild,  the  merchant's 
agent  in  the  foreign  city,  the  soldier  in  his  hours  of 
ease  among  alien  races,  the  governor  in  his  durbar 
with  native  rulers,  and  the  imperial  government  in  all 
its  swift  rescripts  over  land  and  sea.  At  last  men  shall 
learn  that  freedom  and  equality  are  God's  original, 
inalienable  dower  to  men  as  they  are  men,  without 
any  adjective." 


IS  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  A  MYTH? 

Amos    R.   Wells,   D.D. 

I  have  no  quarrels  with  choirs. 

If  I  had  any  objections,  I  should  not  dare  to  ex- 
press them  ;  but  I  have  none.  The  soprano  may  get 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  only  a  plush  album  at  the 
end  of  ten  years ;  I  care  not.  The  anthems  may  be  by 
Horatio  Parker  or  by  Trasho  Tweedledee.  I  am  not 
talking  about  choirs :  T  am  talking  about  congrega- 
tional singing. 

For  that  there  should  be  some  congregational 
singing  seems  agreed  on  all  hands.  Every  church  ser- 
vice pays  some  respect  to  the  myth — if  it  is  a  myth. 
There  may  be  an  anthem,  and  a  solo,  and  a  duet,  and 
an  offertory,  a  fugue  to  walk  in  by  and  a  waltz  to 
walk  out  by ;  but  there  must  be  at  least  two  hymns, 
"omitting  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas."  Anthem, 
Duet  &  Co.,  may  monopolize  half  an  hour ;  but  the 
hymns,  in  every  well-regulated  service,  must  have  at 
least   four  minutes. 

The  choir  seldom  practices  the  hymns.  The  choris- 
ter seldom  knows  what  they  are  to  be.  Anthems  are 
announced  in  the  church  calendar,  but  not  the  hymns. 
What  the  preacher  is  to  talk  about,  what  the  choir  is 
to  sing,  but  not  what  the  congregation  is  to  do. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  nub  of  the  plea  for  congrega- 
tional singing;  the  audience  needs  to  take  active  part 
in  the  service.  It  is  like  the  tiny  particles  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  wireless  telegraph  instrument,  which  stick 
together  as  the  electric  current  passes,  and  need  to  be 
constantly  tapped  to  shake  them  apart.  Unless  the 
members  of  the  congregation  are  set  in  motion,  they 
will  cease  to  respond  to  the  electric  impulse  from  the 
pulpit.  Mind  particles  readily  cohere  in  the  soothing 
atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary,  and  he  is  a  wise  preacher 
who  shakes  them  up  by  giving  the  congregation  as 
large  a  part  in  the  service  as  he  can  devise. 
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The  congregations  in  our  non-liturgical  churches 
have  far  too  little  to  do,  anyway.  Let  them  only  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer  together,  and  they  will  join 
the  more'  truly  in  the  pastor's  prayer.  Let  them  read 
a  psalm  in  concert,  and  they  will  listen  with  closer  at- 
tention to  the  preacher's  Bible  lessons.  Let  them  sing 
much,  and  they  will  absorb  more  of  the  sermon. 

So  I  have  no  quarrel  with  choirs,  if  they  will 
only  (save  their  reverences!)  keep  their  place.  But 
when  they  become  musical  trusts,  the  Handel-and- 
Haydn  proxies  of  the  pews,  then  they  are  melodious 
nuisances.  It  is  their  duty  to  lead  the  congregational 
singing,  and  not  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms.  I  am 
looking — with  my  lantern — for  a  choir  with  that  ideal. 

Where  the  choir  has  not  established  an  oligarchy 
of  song,  where  the  congregation  is  trusted  and  has 
come  into  its  own,  a  surprising  increase  in  musical 
zeal  and  ability  is  the  result.  Take  England,  for  in- 
stance, in  whose  churches  I  have  heard  the  congrega- 
tions— Anglican  and  Nonconformist — singing  an- 
thems and  elaborate  chants  that  would  severely  test 
the  powers  of  most  American  choirs,  and  doing  it 
with  ease  and  enjoyment.  At  one  time  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  audience  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  a  great 
Christian  Endeavor  praise  service.  The  large  choir 
of  many  hundred  voices  was  rendering  the  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,  and,  to  my  amazement,  all  the  young  men 
and  young  women  around  me  were  singing  it  heartily 
without  the  book.  And  they  were,  in  the  main,  from 
the  working  classes. 

Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  sing  hymns  clear 
through?  A  well-written  hymn  has  progress  in  its 
thought  and  comes  to  a  worthy  climax.  When  we 
"sing  the  first  three  verses,"  and  omit  the  last  two,  we 
sing  the  preamble  and  leave  out  the  conclusion.  When 
we  "sing  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  omitting,  if  you 
please,  the  third  and  fifth,"  we  sing  hash.  Have  not 
the  hymns  suffered  enough  at  the  hands  of  the  "adapt- 
ors" without  this  insult  added  to  their  injury?  Time 
the  next  hymn  you  sing  in  church,  and — I  won't  tell 
you  what  the  result  will  be,  but  it  will  surprise  you. 
We  have  time  enough  to  sing  hymns  clear  through. 

If  I  had  my  way,  at  least  one  new  hymn  should  be 
sung  every  Sunday.  Very  tender  sentiments  attach 
to  "the  good  old  hymns,"  so  precious  that  I  am  for 
enlarging  the  number  of  such  familiar  favorites.  Let 
these  hymns  be  announced  in  the  church  paper  or  in 
some  other  way,  so  that  they  may  be  practiced  by  the 
Congregation  in  their  homes. 

Indeed,  good  congregational  singing  can  be  culti- 
vated in  no  better  way  than  by  stimulating  home  sink- 
ing. The  church  music  committee — is  it  taking  too 
much  for  granted  to  assume  that  your  church  has  a 
music  commttee? — cbuld  hardly  do  a  better  service 
than  by  arranging  neighborhood  "sings,"  groups  of 
families  meeting  together  at  convenient  centres  for 
an  evening  of  sacred  song. 

From  this  practice  it  would  be  an  easy  step  to  a 
church  singing  school,  a  large  church  chorus,  church 
concerts,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasantly  ambitious  plans. 
Live  congregational  singing  is  an  unequaled  musical 
stimulus. 

Any  novel  presentation  of  hymns  is  likely  to  result 
in  better  congregational  singing.  A  few  sentences 
about  the  writer,  or  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  hymn  was  written,  or  some  Bible  parallel,  or  some 
striking  instance  of  its  use — any  one  of  these  devices 
will  make  a  new  hymn  of  it,  though  it  may  have  be- 
come deadeningly  familiar. 


At  one  time  let  the  choir  remain  silent,  while  the 
congregation  sings  the  hymn  without  leadership.  At 
another  time  let  the  choir  and  congregation  sing  anti- 
phonally,  especially  in  the  question-and-answer 
hymns,  such  as  "Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?" 
and  "Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night."  The  men — if 
the  pastor  is  very  daring — may  be  asked  to  sing  alone 
some  suitable  hymn,  such  as  "Ein  feste  Burg,"  or 
"The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war."  Again,  the  wo- 
men may  sing  alone. 

Several  hymns  may  be  sung  in  succession  without 
rising.  Where  it  is  to  the  point,  a  hymn  may  even  be 
introduced  in  the  sermon,  and  the  preacher  may  pause 
while  it  is  sung.  The  sermon  could  hardly  fail  to  gain 
from  the  attention  thus  excited. 

I  would  use  every  device  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  congregational  singing.  Three  hymns  (abbreviat- 
ed), and  often  only  two,  are  not  enough.  Especially 
in  the  evening  service,  where  considerable  freedom  is 
allowed,  the  songs  may  become  more  numerous,  and 
occasionally  entire  evenings  may  be  spent  in  the  hap- 
py and  holy  exercise,  the  preacher  giving  only  a  verv 
brief  address.  These  hymn  evenings  are  most  profit- 
able if  each  is  used  for  the  study  of  a  single  hymn- 
writer,  or  of  hymns  on  a  single  theme. 

Boston,  Mass. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  girl  or  boy  who  grows  up  without  the  com- 
panionship of  St.  Nicholas  misses  a  pleasure  and  an 
influence  for  good,  for  which  nothing  in  later  years 
can  ever  atone.  Make  St.  Nicholas  your  children's 
friend  in  1907. 

Its  pages  will  be  rich  the  coming  year  with  a  series 
of  fairy  tales  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett — more  de- 
lightful fairy  stories  were  never  written.  The  author 
of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  has  written  a 
serial  story  for  the  boys  who  read  St.  Nicholas ;  there 
is  to  be  a  special  Christmas  story  for  the  girls  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  whose  Rebecca  is  dear  to  everybody. 
There  is  to  be  at  least  one  story,  "Abbie  Ann."  from 
the  author  of  the  Emmy  Lou  stories ;  more  of  Pinkey 
Perkin's  adventures,  a  new  serial  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour,  a  thousand  illustrations  by  the  best  illustra- 
tors of  the  day,  an  abundance  of  short  stories,  travel 
sketches,  and  popular  science  articles,  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  League,  the  most  enjoyable  and  stimulating 
club  of  voung  folk  in  existence. 


A  RECIPE  FOR  SANITY. 

(The  late  Henry  Rutherford   Eliot   in   the  November 
Century.) 

Are  you  worsted  in  a  fight? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  cheated  of  your  right? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Don't  make  tragedy  of  trifles, 
Don't  shoot  butterflies  with  rifles — 

Laugh  it  off. 

Does  your  work  get  into  kinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  near  all  sorts  of  brinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
If  it's  sanity  you're  after, 
There's  no  recipe  like  laughter — 

Laugh   it  off. 
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100k  Smyrna. 


"Modern   Poets   and   Christian   Teaching." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  books  of  high  value. 
The  volume  first  before  us  considers  three — Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Edwin  Markham  and  Edward  Row- 
land Sill.  In  the  foreword  on  "The  Poet  and  Preacher," 
it  is  said  by  the  author,  David  G.  Downey,  that  the 
poet  and  the  preacher  have  much  in  common.  "Every 
poet  is  a  dreamer,  a  seer,  a  visionist.  So  also  is,  the 
preacher ;  indeed  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  power  to 
dream  dreams  and  to  see  visions  is  the  preacher  of 
power  and  inspiration.  What  marvelous  preaching 
there  was  on  Pentecost — not  only  by  Peter,  but  by 
those  associated  with  him.  And  the  explanation  is 
given :  'This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel :  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams."  Authur  O'Shaughenessy  is 
said  to  be  depicting  the  true  preacher  as  well  as  the 
poet  when  he  says : 

"We    are    the    music    makers. 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 

Wandering    by    lone    sea    breakers, 
And   sitting  by   desolate   streams ; 

"World   losers   and   world   forsakers, 
On   whom   the   pale   moon    gleams ; 

Yet  we  are  the   movers  and   shakers 
Of  the  world  forever,   it  seems. 

"One   man   with   a    dream,    at   pleasure. 

Shall   go  forth   and  conquer  a  crown  ; 
And  three  with   a  new  song's   measure 

Can    trample    a   kingdom    down." 

Another  is  quoted  "as  saying:  "In  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Browning  one  can  come  closer  to  the  whole 
reality  of  human  life  than  he  can  in  any  scientific  trea- 
tise published  in  the  last  hundred  years."  And  anoth- 
er :  "Such  a  work  as  the  'In  Memoriam,'  a  hundred 
years  hence,  will  be  accounted  a  truer  picture  of  the 
vital  thought  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  all  our  formal  philosophies  and  theologies  put 
together."  The  true. poet,  says  the  author,  when  he 
touches  the  great  questions  of  life  becomes  uncons- 
ciously a  theologian.  We  are  especially  impressed  by 
the  study  of  the  poems  of  Edwin  Markham  in  this 
volume.  He  is  shown  to  be  a  man  of  vision,  that  "the 
power  of  his  vision  rests  on  him  mightily  and  in* 
spires  him  to  write  and  speak  and  work  for  the  real- 
ization of  his  dream." 

No  one  can  turn  the  pages  of  this  volume  without 
the  feeling  there  are  many  writers  who  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  of  the  spiritual — and  that  therein  he  has 
had  pleasant  converse  with  these  great  souls,  each 
given  to  the  work  of  lifting  the  world  up  toward  God. 

Concerning  the  sonnets  and  poems  by  Edward 
Rowland  Sill  the  author  says :  "We  find  Mr.  Sill  sing- 
ing of  life  and  love,  of  God  and  man,  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  always  with  a  note  and  accent  that  lifts  one 
into  the  higher  realms  of  living.  To  him  life  is  op- 
portunity. The  sadness  of  the  common  ways  and  the 
rich  implications  of  ordinary  things  is  with  him  a 
firm  faith.     In  his  singing  is  a  strong  and  earnest  call 


to  men  to  rightly  conceive  their  life  and  its  work. 
There  is  no  room  -in  his  thought  for  the  man  who 
would  repine  and  wail  and  seclude  himself  from  the 
activities  and  duties,  the  oppositions  and  sorrows  of 
life."  A  study  of  the  poem  "The  Hermitage"  shows 
this :  "Whatever  life  brings,  man's  place  is  with  his 
fellows,  weeping  and  rejoicing,  and  striving  and  toil- 
ing with  them  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
the  whole  round  world  shall  every  way  be  bound 
with  chains  of  gold  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  it  is  said  that  in  his 
poems  he  touches  practically  all  the  great  and  cardi- 
nal Christian  truths.  "To  men  and  women  occupied 
with  the  material  he  sings  of  the  value  of  the  spiritual. 
To  a  day  all  too  easily  satisfied  with  surfaces  he 
speaks  of  substance  and  reality."  This  is  from  Gil- 
der : — 

"Keep  pure  thy  soul ! 

Then  shalt  thou  take  the  whole 

Of  delight; 

Then,  without  a  pang. 

Thine  shall  be  all  of  beauty  whereof  the  poet  sang- 

The  perfume,  and  the  pageant,  the  melody,  the  mirth 

Of  the  golden  day  and  the  starry  night ; 

Of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

Oh,  keep  pure  thy  soul!" 

Picking  up  another  volume  in  this  series  it.  is  found 
to  be  on  Robert  Browning.  The  author  is  Frank  C. 
Lockwood.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  his  purpose 
en  enter  into  a  technical  and  exhaustive  study  of 
Browning's  poetry  from  either  an  philosophical  f»r  an 
artistic  point  of  view ;  that  it  has  been  his  desire, 
rather,  in  as  simple  and  lucid  a  manner  as  possible  to 
present  to  serious  readers  a  connected  account  of 
things  fundamental  that  lie  deeply  bedded  in  Brown- 
ing's life  and  poetry.  This  he  does  in  chapters  as  fol- 
lows: The  Man  Browning,  Browning's  Way  to  Truth, 
The  Path  to  God,  The  Human  Highway,  God's  Mes- 
sage to  Man,  Browning's  Influence. 

All  in  all  Browning's  worth  and  service  are  very 
manifest.  Of  Browning's  faith  Mr.  Lockwood  says 
that  it  was  "the  robust  expression  of  his  whole  man- 
hood and  was  so  strong  and  assured  that  he  is  able  to 
seize  the  groping  hands  of  weaker  men  and  diaw 
them  up  to  where  he  himself  found  firm  ground  for 
his  feet." 

A  third  volume  in  this  series  treats  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  author  is  James  Main  Dixon  who  thinks 
his  task  an  ungracious  one,  saying  that  he  cannot  be 
very  eulogistic  because  the  theology  in  Arnold's  prose 
and  poetry  is  essentially  the  same—  in  both  "extraor- 
dinarily warped  and  defective."  The  study  proceeds 
then  as  follows:  Modern  German  Thought  in  Arnold's 
Teaching,  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  as  ■  Religious 
Teachers,  The  Mirror  and  the  Cup,  Arnold's  Sympa- 
thy With  the  Brute  Creation,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Modern  Science,  A  Nineteenth  Century  Sadducee,  The 
Fatherhood  of  God   in   Arnold. 

Throughout,  Arnold's  aloofness  from  the  main 
current  of  vital  religion  is  shown ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  modified  when  he  touches  personality.  "In  no 
instance  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  exquisite 
apostrophe  to  his  dead  father,  the  elegy  known  as 
Rugby  Chapel.  Rejecting  elsewhere  for  intellectual 
reasons  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and 
cutting  it  out  peremptorily  from  his  patchwork  sys- 
tem, he  there  restores  this  elemental  truth  of  Christi- 
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anity  to  its  proper  place.     Faith  and  trust  hear  him 
for  the  moment  irresistibly  on  their  wings." 

In  the  stanzas  addressed  to  Margurite,  in  whom 
he  is  face  to  face  with  an  ideal  womanly  personality, 
in  bidding  her  a  long  farewell,  Arnold,  it  is  shown, 
again  allows  his  heightened  emotion  to  carry  him  up 
to  "the  same  glorious  inconsistency."     We  quote : 

"We  school  our  manners,  act  our  parts — 
But  He,  who  sees  us  through  and  through. 

Knows  that  the  bent  of  both  our  hearts 
Was  to  be  gentle,  tranquil,  true. 

And  though  we  wear  out  life,  alas ! 

Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind, 
In  beating  where  we  must  not  pass. 

In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find ; 

Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past. 

Clear   prospect  o'er  our  being's   whole ; 
Shall  see  ourselves  and  learn  at  last 

Our  true  affinities  of  soul. 

We  shall  not  then  deny  a  course 
To  every  thought  the  mass  ignore ; 

We  shall  not  then   call  hardness   force. 
Nor  lightness  wisdom  any  more. 

Then,  in  the  Eternal  Father's  smile. 
Our  soothed,  encouraged  souls  will  dare 

To  seem  as  free  from  pride  and  guile, 
As  good  and  generous  as  they  are." 

These  interesting  studies  are  published  by  Eaton 
and  Mains,  of  New  York.  The  volumes  contain  from 
160  to  185  pages,  and  may  be  had  for  $1.00  net.  They 
can  be  had  of  The  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
Barker    Block,    Berkelev. 


Valley  Forge."  By  Alden  W.  Quimby.  An  inter- 
esting story  based  on  events  in  our  Revolutionary 
war.  The  title,  "Valley  Forge,"  suggests  the  place 
and  time.  The  book  has  its  wholesome  lessons ;  but  not 
enough  history  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  an  historical 
novel.  This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  its  inter- 
est and  value.  It  is  good'  fiction.  [Eaton  &  Mains, 
New  York,  $1.25.! 

"Monday  Club  Sermons."  The  sermons  on  the 
International  Sunday-schol  Lessons,  by  the  Monday 
Club,  have  been  popular  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  volume  for  1907,  will  have  its  usual  wide  wel- 
come. Among  the  authors  are :  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Francis  E.  Clark.  William  Elliott 
Griffis,  Cornelius  H.  Patton.  A.  E.  Dunning,  H.  A. 
Bridgman,  Willard  Scott  and  Nehemiah  Boynton. 
[The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
$1.25.] 

"Chunda."  By  Horatio  Oliver  Ladd.  This  story 
of  the  Navajos  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  It 
is  a  fine  picture  of  Indian  life  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years  in  some  parts  of  our  land,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
many  of  them  to  rise  to  better  things.  It  is  a  story,  of 
course,  and  not  history  ;  but  it  is  a  story  based  on  his- 
tory— one  true  to  life.  An  excellent  book  for  the  mis- 
sionary or  Sunday-school  library,  and  for  the  home 
also.  It  is  nicely  illustrated,  f Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York ;  Jennings  &  Graham,  Barker  Block,  Berkelev ; 
$1.25.] 


"McDonald  of  Oregon."  By  Eva  Emery  Dye.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  hook  by  Mrs.  Dye, 
though  we  have  as  yet  read  only  a  part  of  its  pages. 
In  "McLoughlin  of  Old  Oregon"  and  in  "The  Con- 
quest," Mrs.  Dye  as  a  writer  won  honors  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast ;  but  this  is  by  far  her  best  book.  Like 
her  others,  the  novel  is  an  historical  one.  Ronald  Mc- 
Donald was  an  Oregon  pioneer.  The  closing  para- 
graph of  the  book  reads:  "Ronald  McDonald,  born  at 
Astoria,  Oregon,  February,  11,  1824,  died  at  Fort 
Colville,  Washington,  August  24,  1894.  The  pines 
on  the  everlasting  mountains,  and  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  Columbia  tumbling  over  Kettle  Falls,  sing  his 
lonely  requiem  on  the  Colville  Reservation.''  If  you 
want  a  good  book  to  read  or  a  good  one  for  a  friend 
at  the  Christmas  time,  get  "McDonald  of  Oregon." 
[A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.50.1 

Ewa,  A  Tale  of  Korea."  By  W.  Arthur  Noble. 
An  extract  from  the  preface  will  best  indicate  the 
nature  and  object  of  this  volume:  "The  aim  of  this 
work  is  to  represent  Korean  affairs  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Korean.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to 
look  through  Korean  eyes  at  the'  acts  of  foreigners, 
in  their  attitude  toward  Korea,  and  search  for  their  in- 
terpretation from  a  Korean  standpoint ;  to  illustrate 
the  customs  of  the  people  and  their  habits  of  thought : 
to  show  that  the  Asiatic  loves,  hates,  fears,  hopes  and 
sacrifices  for  his  ideals,  the  same  as  does  his  Western 
brother;  to  show  the  great  struggle  of  new  Korea  for 
a  better  life ;  to  illustrate  the  type  of  manhood  that  is 
leading  the  people  toward  reform ;  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy for  a  people  who  have  become  the  victims  of  an 
unjust  exploitation  of  a  foreign  power."  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  book  with  much  information  and 
one  thoroughly  interesting.  [Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York,  $1.25.1 

"Around  An  Old  Homestead."  By  Paul  Griswold 
Huston.  This  book  of  Memories  will  carry  many  a 
person  back  to  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  the  old 
home.  It  is  nicely  written,  beautifully  illustrated; 
and  all  in  all  shows  large  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
author  both  with  nature  and  literature.  This  particu- 
lar old  homestead  is  in  the  Miami  valley  in  Ohio,  and 
in  its  main  features  has  many  a  counterpart.  There 
are  chapters  on :  The  Old  Homestead,  The  Open 
Wood  Fire,  The  Old  Muzzle-Loading  Rifle,  The 
Barn,  The  Woods,  Squirrels  and  Squirrel  Hunting, 
Some  Thoughts  About  My  Dog,  The  Orchard,  Har- 
vest, The  Papaw  Thicket,  Nature  and  the  City,  Nature 
and  the  Problem  of  Suffering.  As  we  turn  the  pages 
of  this  book  we  long  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  country.. 
Shakespeare  says  in  "As  You  Like  It," — 

"And  this,  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 
I  would  not  change  it." 

"Around  An  Old  Homestead"  would  make  a  de- 
sirable gift  at  the  Christmas  time.  [Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham, Cincinnati:  also  Barker  Block.  Berkeley,  Cal.. 
$1.50  net.l 

"Rests  by  the  River."  By  George  Matheson.  The 
writer  of  these  meditations,  very  valuable  for  spiritual 
culture,  has  passed  on  into  the  life  beyond,  but  these 
and  other  of  his  writings  will  live  long  to  bless  the 
world.  The  author,  the  noted  blind  preacher  of  Scot- 
land, says  in  the  preface  concerning  these  meditations : 
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"They  are  intended  for  devotional  moments ;  but  by 
devotional  moments  I  do  not  mean  moments  of 
vacuity.  It  is  not  in  its  season  of  intellectual  barren- 
ness that  the  soul  yields  its  spiritual  fruit.  Religious 
sentiment,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  must  be  preceded 
by  religious  perceptions.  Accordingly  I  have  divided 
each  of  these  pieces  into  two  parts — the  first  contain- 
ing a  thought  and  the  second  either  an  invocation  or  a 
prayer.  The  whole  piece  may  be  read  in  three  min- 
utes. This  is  the  age  of  brevity,  and  I  have  tried  to 
put  intensity  in  the  place  of  extension.  The  appeals 
are  to  various  moods  of  mind.  If  some  of  them  should 
find  their  way  into  hearts  that  have  been  unconscious- 
ly waiting  for  their  message,  the  aim  of  this  book  will 
have  been  abundantly  achieved."  There  are  104  of 
these  meditations,  and  we  can  wish  nothing  better 
for  any  of  our  readers  than  that  it  may  be  their  good 
fortune  to  become  the  possessor  of  this  book  and  to 
read  two  of  the  meditations  each  week  during  the 
year  1907.  We  quote  from  the  page  in  connection 
with  the  meditation  on  "The  Danger  of  Censorious- 
ness" :  Lord  break  down  every  inner  wall  that  sets  me 
at  variance  with  my  brother!  I  dare  not  ask  for  the 
breaking  of  every  outer  wall.  If  I  hold  a  rampart  of 
truth,  I  cannot  desert  that  rampart  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  it  would  be  peace  without  honor.  But  break 
down  my  inner  wall !  Let  me  in  every  war  desert  the 
rampart  of  self  Let  me  lose  sight  of  my  own  shadow ! 
Let  me  keep  my  eye  on  the  impersonal !  Let  me  strike 
no  enemy  but  sin  !  If  I  have  received  wrong,  teach  me 
to  say  to  my  heart,  'Should  I  feel  it  as  much  if  it  were 
done  to  another.'  And  if  1  must  answer  no,  if  I  find  that 
the  storm  comes  not  from  the  sea  but  from  Jonah, 
help  me  to  cast  him  out  into  the  waters,  O  Lord !  My 
heart  is  never  so  deceptive  as  when  it  blames  a  wrong. 
Often  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  breaking  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  when  I  am  only  breaking  my  brother's 
window.  Often  I  think  I  am  contending  for  the  truth 
when  I  am  merely  contending  for  the  triumph.  Often 
I  debar  my  neighbor  from  the  forbidden  tree  merely 
lest  his  leaves  should  be  greener  than  my  own.  Often 
I  point  out  my  comrade's  withered  flower  only  that 
men  may  see  I  have  companions  in  my  sin.  My  heart 
is  most  apt  to  be  evil  in  its  advocacy  of  the  good ; 
illuminate  my  heart,  O  Lord!"  This  quotation  speaks 
for  itself.  A  few  lines  now  from  the  article  on  "The 
Sphere  of  Divine  Providence" :  "We  are  to  seek  the 
answers  to  our  prayers,  not  in  an  opening  of  the  sky, 
not  in  an  angel's  wing,  not  in  a  mystic  trance,  but  in 
the  seeming  accidents  of  every  day — in  the  meeting 
with  a  friend,  in  the  crossing  of  a  street,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  sermon,  in  the  reading  of  a  book,  in  the  listening 
to  a  song,  in  the  vision  of  a  scene  of  beauty.  We  are 
to  live  in  the  solemn  expectation  that,  any  day  of  our 
lives,  the  things  which  environ  us  may  become  God's 
messengers."  May  this  helpful,  inspiring  book  by 
Dr.  Matheson  become  God's  mesesnger  to  many 
hearts!  [A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  &  5  West  18th 
street,  New  York,  $1.25  net.] 


ABOARD  A  WARSHIP. 
Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham. 

It  13  a  matter  for  congratulation,  on  the  part  of  all 
patriotic  Americans,  that  we  have  secured  not  only 
a  new  navy  of  the  finest  quality  possible,  but  also  a 
class  of  enlisted  men  vastly  superior  in  morale. 

The  Tar  Flats  of  our  great  cities  are  not  now  the 
places  where  recruiting  officers  gather  their  "sturdy 
youths,"  but  the  interior  towns  and  rural  sections  are 
furnishing  the  naval  apprentices,  landsmen  and  others, 
who  are  to  serve  the  nation  on  great  ships  which  go 
to  sea  mostly  to  ensure  peace. 

We  often  wonder  what  Paul  Jones  or  even  Farra- 
gut  would  say  could  their  spirits  get  a  furlough  long 
enough  to  drop  in  on  a  modern  naval  vessel.  The  tor- 
pedo boat,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  the  submarines 
would  be  a  revelation  to  him  whose  bones  of  late 
came  to  us  from  France,  and  even  the  hero  of  Mobile 
Bay,  would  find  many  mysteries  on  yonder  U.  S.  S. 
"Charleston." 

So  vast  has  been  the  activity  in  invention,  that  a 
warship  now  seems  like  a  great  manufacturing  plant. 
Engines  of  many  kinds  are  doing  the  work  once  done 
by  men.  But  the  men  have  not  been  displaced ;  only, 
one  ship  now  does  the  work  of  many  of  other  days. 
Over  seven  hundred  men  are  required  to  man  the 
cruiser  just  named. 

A  few  days  age,  in  response  to  a  telephone  mes- 
sage, I  took  launch  for  this  noble  mistress,  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  deck  was  ablaze  with  colored  lights,  and 
flags  of  many  nations  kept  winds  away,  while  some 
social  function  was  in  progress  for  the  officers  and  in- 
vited guests.  But  the  "lower  lights  were  burning," 
and  the  order  to  "rig  church"  had  been  called.  A  pul- 
pit was  ready,  the  organ  in  place,  and  men  in  blue  as 
far  as  one  could  see,  were  seated  on  port  and  starboard 
sides  of  the  gangway  .  How  those  boys  did  sing!  Not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  over  a  half  dozen  of  gospel  hymns 
led  the  way  for  our  gospel  message.  Sweet  singers 
from  church  choirs  sang  special  music,  and  friends 
played  on  various  instruments.  We  were  loathe  to 
leave  when  it  was  time  for  the  bo'sun  to  call  "down 
hammocks." 

I  have  held  services  on  many  vessels.  Years  ago, 
sometimes  a  mere  handful  of  sailors  attended.  Some 
hid  behind  things,  but  listened  only  to  criticise  the 
"sky  pilot."  Today  what  rows  of  clean,  honest  faces 
were  in  the  packed  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  after  ser- 
vice, many  took  the  hand  of  the  preacher,  and  proudly 
told  of  the  churches  back  East  to  which  they  belong. 

The  churches  of  Vallejo  on  Sunday,  and  at  mid- 
week prayer  meetings, .find  the  presence  of  Christian 
sailors  a  help  and  an  opportunity. 


How  many  of  us  are  at  it, — the  crowding  full  of 
our  daily  lives  with  useless  little  duties,  petty  little 
efforts,  hurtful  little  remarks,  ignoble  little  ideals, 
merely  that  we  may  not  find  time,  to  our  utter  morti- 
fication, to  meditate  upon  the  great  truths  of  God, 
that  we  may  not  be  dismayed  by  the  eternal  verities 
we  have  evaded  so  long? 


Concerning  the  troubles  in  the  South  between  the 
white  people  and  the  black  people,  Bishop  Fitzgerald 
said  recently  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  :  "If  the 
professed  Christians  in  the  South,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, will  exercise  a  true  Christian  faith  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  kingdom  of  God  throughout  these  South- 
ern states;  and  if  the  traffic  is  abated  in  the  liquor 
that  reveals  the  brute  that  is  in  men  of  all  colors  and 
all  grades — that  is,  give  us  something  more  of  the  old- 
time  religion  and  something  less  of  the  strong  drink 
that  defies  God  and  blasts  human  hearts  and  homes — 
they  will  win  this  fight.  I  cannot  think  otherwise  un- 
til I  am  ready  to  exchange  the  optimism  that  looks 
to  God  and  takes  heart  for  the  atheism  that  says  in  its 
heart :  'There  is  no  God.'  " 
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Red  Bluff. — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Sharpe  who  was  in- 
stalled recently  as  pastor  has  won  the  hearts  of  people 
both  within  and  without  the  church.  Tie  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  local  probation  officer  bv  Judge  Ellison. 
Mr.  Sharpe  interests  himself  in  and  stands  for  the 
right  in  all  things  which  vitally  concern  the  contfirtfni- 

ty. 

Oakland.— The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Potter  of  r!ie 
Union  Street  Church  announces  a  series  of  .vrmiuns 
on  "Everyday  Christianity."  On  next  Sunday  even- 
ing the  topic  will  be  "Store  Religion."  January  13th 
it  will  be  "Street  Car  Religion  ;"  February  10th  "Tele- 
phone Religion;"  March  10th  "Hospital  Religion." 
In  order  to  get  information  Mr.  Potter  has  sent  ques- 
tions to  persons  engaged  in  these  lines  of  work. 
Among  the  questions  are  the  following:  What  con- 
siderate and  what  inconsiderate  things  do  some  cus- 
tomers do?  How  can  customers  show  more  consider- 
ation and  how  can  the  public  make  your  work  easier 
and  more  pleasing?  What  peculiar  temptations  and 
trials  are  clerks  subject  to?  What  suggestions  to 
Christmas  shoppers  would  you  offer?  Can  a  clerk 
practice  the  principles  of  Christ?  About  what  per 
cent  of  clerks  are  professing  Christians?  Why  not 
more?    What  can  the  church  do  to  help  you? 

Santa  Cruz. — The  church  at  Santa  Cruz  has  out- 
grown its  old  quarters  and  is  at  present  enlarging  and 
repairing  its  building.  The  regular  services  are  being 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  which  was  very  kind- 
ly offered  for  the  purpose.  A  splendid  pipe  organ  has 
been  secured  and  is  on  the  ground  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  house  shall  be  in  condition  for  its  installa- 
tion. All  branches  of  the  work  seem  to  be  in  a  prom- 
ising condition.  We  are  obliged,  however,  to  record 
the  very  serious  loss  which  we  suffer  in  the  removal 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  1!.  Vance,  whose  work  in  the  Sun- 
day-school and  Junior  C:  E.  has  been  peculiarly  faith- 
ful and  efficient.  Mr.  Vance  has  gone  to  San  Martin 
to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  that  place.  Our  prayers 
and  best  wishes  tro  with  him  and  his.    ■ 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 


Rev.  Herbert  E.  Hays,  '04,  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Westminster  Church,  San  Francisco,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  is  a  great  sorrow  to  his  church  as 
they  have  moved  on  very  hopefully  and  courageouslv 
under  his  leadership.  He  will  be  missed  in  all  Pres- 
byterian gatherings  in  this  region  as  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  his  brethren.  But  the  climate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco proved  too  severe  for  him  and  the  change  be- 
came a  necessity.  He  goes  to  a  promising  home  mis- 
sion field.  The  Westminster  College  is  within  the 
bounds  of  his  parish. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage  of  Rev. 
Clarence  D.  Herriott,  '02  and  Miss  Lilian  A.  Taylor 
of  Oakland.  They  were  married  in  Shanghai,  China, 
October  1st,  and  are  now  "at  home"  in  Hangchow, 
China,  to  such  friends  as  can  make  it  convenient  to 
call  upon  them. 


Professors  W'iclier,  Landon  and  Moore  have  been 
preaching  for  the  First  Church  of  San  Jose  during  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  II.  McOuilkin.  who 
has  been  East  seeking  additional  funds  which  are  need- 
ed to  rebuild  their  church.  Dr.  Moore  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  union  Thanksgiving  services  of  Calvary, 
First  and  St.  John's  churches  which  were  held  at  Cal- 
vary. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Doane,  '92,  pastor  of  Mizpah 
Church,  San  Francisco,  held  opening  services  in  their 
new  temporary  house  of  worship  on  Sabbath  after- 
noon last.  The  new  building  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  the  burnt  district  on  Perry  Street  near  Fifth.  Duirng 
the  fire  Mr.  Doane  lost  both  his  church  and  his  home. 
He  and  Mrs.  Doane  have  been  very  brave  and  have 
toiled  incessantly  for  their  scattered  flock.  They  have 
had  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  many  friends  in 
securing  a  temporary  home  for  themselves  and  their 
congregation. 


WORDS  OF  WELCOME    AND    ENCOURAGE- 
MENT. 

Pleasant  letters  continue  to  come  in  from  persons 
who  rejoice  over  the  appearance  again  of  the  Pacific 
Presbyterian.  We  quote  from  one  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  H.  Avery,  pastor  at  Pleasanton  : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  cheerful 
face  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  again.  We  have 
missed  your  visits,  and  shall  the  more  appreciate  the 
paper  after  the  little  interruption.  Inclosed  find  pos- 
tal order  for  a  year's  subscription.  But,  mind  you, 
do  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  making  allowance  for 
lost  time  since  April.  No,  no,  tKe  damage  was  more 
to  you  than  to  the  rest  of  us.  Simply  extend  my  sub- 
scription through  the  new  year." 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Phileo,  pastor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
writes :  "We  missed  the  paper  very  much  and  are  de- 
lighted to  have  it  come  into  our  home  again." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Boyd,  pastor  at  Fresno, 
says:  "We  are  certainly  delighted  that  you  have  come 
up  out  of  the  ashes.  I  need  not  say  that  you  were 
sadly  missed  while  in  eclipse." 

As  stated  last  week,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  quote 
from  many  of  the  letters — only  now  and  then,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  is  filling  a  place 
that  needs  to  be  filled,  and  so  build  it  up  more  sub- 
stantially for  the  work  it  is  called  to  do. 


There  are  few  things  more  conducive  to  disobedi- 
ence and  stubbornness  in  children  than  the  constant 
use  of  the  words  "no"  and  "don't."  The  mother 
should  hesitate  more  than  once  before  saying  them. 
Listen  patiently  to  a  little  one's  request  before  saying 
"no,"  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may  seem  to  you.  It 
may  mean  much  to  him.  If  the  request  is  reason- 
able, even  though  it  may  cause  you  some  little  in- 
convenience, try  to  grant  it.  If,  however,  saying 
"yes"  to  the  child  is  going  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
comfort to  some  one  else,  if  it  is  not  for  the  child's 
good,  or  if  after  deliberation  what  is  asked  seems 
wrong  in  your  judgment,  give  the  child  a  short  but 
intelligent  reason  for  a  denial,  then  let  no  amount  of 
teasing  change  your  decision.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  stern  in  this  matter,  but  firm,  and  the  child  will 
soon  learn  to  accept  your  judgment  without  fretting, 
satisfied  in  the  feeling  that  you  know  best.  Always 
think  twice  before  saying  "no,"  but  once  said,  stick- 
to  it ;  do  not  retreat. — Harper's  Bazar. 
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DR.  VAN  DYKE'S  ADDITION  TO  "AMERICA." 

At  the  time  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  Des  Moines,  in  May,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  pro- 
posed as  an  addition  to  the  hymn  "America"  some 
stanzas  which  he  thought  would  nationalize  it.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  as  written  it  represented  New 
England  alone,  and  not  the  broad  domain  which  had 
been   added   largely   since  the  hymn   was  written. 

Two  stanzas  were  then  read  by  him.  As  the  tele- 
graph brought  them  to  the  Pacific  coast  they  were : 

I  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  capes  and  giant,  trees, 

Thy  rolling  plains ; 
Thv  canyons  wild  and  deep, 
Thy  prairie's  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  rocky  mountains  steep, 

Thy  fertile  mains ; 

Thy  domes,  thy  silvery  strands, 
Thy  golden  gate  that  stands 

Afront  the  West ; 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air, 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere, 
O,  land  without  compare, 

I  love  thee  best ! 

The  stanzas  appeared  in  different  forms  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  land ;  but  in  none,  we  be- 
lieve, as  they  were  given  originally  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 
Recently  he  furnished  for  The  Interior  of  Chicago  a 
correct  version  which  is  as  follows : 

I  love  thine  inland  seas, 
Thy  groves  and  giant  trees, 

Thy  rolling  plains ; 
Thy  rivers'  mighty  sweep,     v 
Thy  mystic  canyons  deep, 
Thy  mountains  wild  and  steep, 

All  thy  domains: 

Thy  silver  Eastern  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Fronting  the  West ; 
Thy  flowery  Southland  fair, 
Thy   sweet   and   crystal    air, — 
O  Land  beyond  compare, 

Thee  I  love  best ! 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  says  concerning  them  :  "I  do  not 
wish  nor  intend  these  verses  to  be  copy-righted. 
If  they  are  worth  anything,  I  wish  them  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  public." 

Thanks  to  you,  Dr.  Van  Dyke !  They  are  worth 
something.  You  have  never  given  a  better  gift  to  the 
public.  You  have  succeeded  in  nationalizing  the 
hymn.  It  will  be  sung  more  frequently  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  All  the  way  from  our  silver  Eastern 
strands  to  the  Golden   Gate  that  fronts  the  West, — 

"Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song. 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With    freedom's    holy    light ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might 
Great  God  our  King." 


A  GREAT  MAGAZINE. 

Now  and  again  some  critic  calls  The  Century  Maga- 
zine "the  greatest  in  the  world."  There  may  be  no 
way  of  exactly  determining  which  of  the  world's  mag- 
azines is  absolutely  "the  greatest,"  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  The  Century  is  so  often  thus  rated.  For 
while  magazines  come  and  go  The  Century,  with  all 
its  long  record  and  invaluable  experience,  maintains  a 
spirit  of  youth  and  freshness,  of  curiosity  and  energy, 
which  keeps  it  always  at  the  front. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  career  it  was  a  pioneer  in 
matters  literary  and  artistic  and  in  the  field  of  timely 
discussion ;  and  it  continues  to  experiment  and  to  lead 
in  many  directions.  It  discovered,  or  gave  the  best 
opportunity  to,  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading 
American  authors  of  our  time,  and  it  maintains  today 
the  same  policy  of  bringing  out  new  writers,  as  well 
as  presenting  the  work  of  the  writers  most  experienc- 
ed. It  revolutionized  the  art  of  wood-engraving  and 
helped  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  expression.  In  the 
new  processes  of  black  and  white,  and  of  color  pro- 
duction, it  exercises  the  same  conscientiousness  and 
expert  care.  It  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  processes  but  with  the  development  of  illustra- 
tion. More  than  this,  through  its  constant  encourage- 
ment, it  has  allied  itself  to  the  renaissance  of  art  in 
America,  bringing  out  the  work  of  the  leading  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects — the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  acknowledged  leaders. 

The  magazine  has  assisted  in  the  development  of 
the  newer  sections  of  our  country ;  it  keeps  in  touch 
with  scientific  progress ;  has  opened  its  columns  to  de- 
bates on  great  questions  by  the  leaders  of  national 
thought ;  it  has  helped,  editorially  and  otherwise,  in 
the  triumph  of.  good  causes;  it  has  endeavored  to  up- 
hold noble  ideals.  Its  aim  is  entertainment  of  the  kind 
which  enlarges  human  sympathy  and  makes  the  world 
better  as  well  as  more  cheerful.  It  is  strong  in  its 
humorous  features,  having  given  hospitality  to  nearly 
all  the  best  American  humorists  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  While  it  has  articles  on  all  phases  of  city 
life,  its  timely  papers  on  gardening  and  farming  are 
attracting  deep  interest.  Its  catholicity  of  interest  and 
its  wide-embracing  patriotism  have  won  for  it  the  title 
of  a  truly  "national  magazine." 

The  Century,  in  a  word,  has  an  individuality  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  periodicals,  and  makes  it 
warmly  cherished  in  American  homes.  The  question 
is,  can  those  for  whom  the  best  is  none  too  good  afford 
to  dispense  with  its  entertainment  and  its  influence  in 
their  households? 


Mission  work  is  the  most  influential  and  enduring 
work  that  is  being  done  in  this  day  of  great  enterpris- 
es.— Ex-President    Benjamin    F.    Harrison. 


There  may  be  some  who  think  that  the  world  is 
growing  worse  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  is 
weakened  correspondingly  in  the  life  of  the  masses. 
but  here  is  food  for  all  such  croakers.  Less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  those  who  entered  Harvard  and  Yale  Col- 
leges fifty  years  ago  were  reported  to  be  members  of 
some  church.  Today  over  75  per  cent  of  the  boys 
entering  these  great  institutions  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Church.  Again,  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  distinctive  religious 
movement  in  the  college  life  of  the  nation.  Today 
the  College  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  not  twen- 
ty years  old,  has  encircled  the  globe,  and  sent  forth 
the  battle  cry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "The  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world  in  this  generation.". 
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A  little  kingdom  I  possess, 

Where  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell, 
And  very  hard  I  find  the  task 

Of  governing  it  well ; 
For   passion   tempts  and  troubles   me, 

A  wayward  will  misleads, 
And   Selfishness  its  shadow   casts 

On  all  my  words  and  deeds. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  crown 

Rut  that  which  all  may  win, 
Xor  seek  to  conquer  any  world 

Except  the  one  within. 
Be  Thou  my  guide  until  I  find, 

Led  by  a  tender  hand, 
Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself 

And  dare  to  take  command. 

— Louisa  May  Alcott. 


AS  IS  THE  MOTHER,  SO  IS  THE  CHILD. 

Many  times  mothers  are  heard  to  exclaim  in  dis- 
couraged tones:  "I  can't  think  why  the  children  are 
ocntinually  'nagging'  one  another !"  little  realizing 
that  they  themselves  are  the  fountain  head  of  "nag- 
ging-" .  ,     , 

The  children  adopt  her  expressions  and  the  very 

tones  of  her  voice.  As  she  speaks  to  them  so  will  they 
speak  to  each  other. 

Harsh  words,  impatient  tones,  grate  upon  the  ear 
ever  and  always,-  and  the  mother  who  fails  to  control 
herself,  who  allows  cross  words  to  escape  her  lips, 
will  hear  those  tones  and  words  echoed  back  to  her 
in  the  voices  of  her  children. 

She,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  fails  to 
see  herself  as  others  see  her;  she  does  not  imagine 
that  she  is  at  fault  when  she  grieves  over  her  chil- 
dren's unkindness  to  each  other.  She  does  not  dream 
that  she  is  impatient,  unfair  and  unkind  many  times 
in  her  treatment"  of  them. 

She  may  acknowledge  that  she  is  "nervous,"  even 
irritable,  and  excuse  her  own  demonstration  of  ill  tem- 
per on  this  plea.  But  it  will  not  work  to  simply  tell 
children  to  be  good,  to  be  kind  to  each  other.  "The 
fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source."  The  ex- 
ample of  goodness,  kindness,  unselfishness  must  be 
contantly  before  them.  Imitation  constitutes  such  a- 
large  part  of  a  child's  nature  that  it  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbes  as  it  were,  its  very  character  from  its  existing 
environment. 

It  is  well,  worth  while  for  every  mother  who  per- 
ceives defects  in  her  children's  conduct  to  begin  with 
herself  in  trying  to  effect  their  reformation.  Instead 
of  repeatedly  admonishing  them  to  speak  kindly  to 
each  other,  let  her  adopt  a  tone  and  manner  toward 
them  which  she  would  have  them  use  among  them- 
selves. Let  her  persist  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
until  she  is  able  to  control  her  "nervous  spells"  and 
irritable  moods,  and  then  she  may  look  for  her  re- 
flection in  her  children — with  satisfaction  unknown  to 
her  before.  The  "source"  will  have  reached  a  higher 
eminence. 

If  only  mothers  would  consider  it  one  of  their  prime 
duties  to  speak  softly,  mildly,  kindly,  always  and  in- 


variably, they  would  soon  find  that  their  children 
were  beginning  to  do  the  same.  A  correction  should 
never  be  made  in  angry  tones,  a  reproof  never  given 
in  impatience. 

Can  a  higher,  broader  sphere  be  sought  by  any 
mother  than  the  perfecting  through  herself  of  her  chil- 
dren and  her  home?     No;  decidedly,  no. — Ex. 


THE  GRUMBLING  HABIT. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  grumbling  and  finding  fault.  '  As  such,  it 
needs  no  special  ability,  either  natural  or  acquired. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  brain  power  to  figure  in  it.  An 
imbecile  can  become  an  adept  in  it,  an  1  weak  minds  are 
best  adapted  to  it.  When  a  man  can  do  nothing  else, 
he  can  grumble  and  find  fault.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
open  his  eyes  and  see  and  open  his  ears  and  hear ;  and 
he  is  ready  for  this  task.  A  mouth  is  its  one  indispen- 
sable gift.  With  this  endowment,  it  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  alacrity.  Then,  if  you  will  put  a  discontent- 
ed heart  back  of  the  waywardness  of  the  mouth,  the 
grumbling  habit  is  enhanced  in  its  efficiency  one 
hundred-fold.  The  grumbler  is  to  be  pitied.  He 
gauges  everything  by  his  own  feelings.  He  is 
gloomy  himself  and  everything  he  fe?3  is  gloomy 
also.  Nothing  of  a  hopeful  or  a  cheerful  character 
ever  passes  his  way.  He  is-  looking  for  something 
else,  and  he  invariably  finds  that  for  which  he  is  look- 
ing. He  would  be  disappointed  were  he  to  encounter 
anything  bright  and  inspiring,  and  he  would  begin  to 
grumble  about  it.  Nothing  that  others  do  can  plea-e 
him,  and  he  is  even  crosswise  with  himself.  If  he 
feels  well  today  he  makes  himself  miserable  for  fear 
something  is  going  to  befall  him  tomorrow.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  world  is  against  him,  and  this  makes 
him  jealous  and  envious  .of  those  about  him.  Some- 
body is  always  taking  advantage  of  him,  and  he  never 
gets  his  just  deserts.  The  fact  is,  he  is  intensely  sel- 
fish without  being  conscious  of  it.  He  never  gets  out 
of  his  miserable  self  long  enough  to  give  any  other 
person  a  good,  honest  thought.  He  looks  at  the  world 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  through  his  jaundiced  eye-, 
and  his  own  concern  is  chiefly  about  himself.  His 
only  apparent  happiness  is  found  in  his  own  supreme 
misery.  - 

Yet  the  sun  shines  brightly  around  him,  and  the 
heavens  are  vocal  with  good  cheer.  God's  hand  is 
open  and  the  blessings  of  his  Providence  are  scattered 
all  along  the  grumbler's  way.  A  thousand  blessings 
come  to  him,  despite  his  forebodings  and  evil  omens. 
All  people  are  his  friends,  but  he  seems  not  to  realize 
it.  Why  does  anyone  grumble,  when  there  is  much 
of  joy  in  the  great  world  in  which  we  live?  The  very 
opportunity  for  doing  good  to  others  ought  to  in- 
spire hopefulness  and  gladness.  If  we  could  only  be- 
lieve it,  there  is  not  room  for  a  miserable  experience 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  God,  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
God's  goodness  for  one  of  his  children  to  go  moping 
about  in  a  world  like  this.  Sour  godliness  is  as  bad 
as  no  godliness  at  all.  It  has  in  it  an  element  of  hurt- 
ful doubt,  not  to  say  ruinous  doubt.  As  long  as  God 
sits  upon  his  throne,  as  long  as  Christ  is  the  Savior, 
as  long  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Comforter,  God's 
people  ought  to  be  full  of  courage,  hope  and  cheerful- 
ness. None  but  a  guilty  and  an  unrepentant  sinner 
ought  to  be  unhappy  and  dejected.  Surely,  the  chil- 
dren of  a  King  have  no  time  for  brooding  hopelessly 
over    the    misfortunes    of    life. — Texas    Advocate. 
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CHRIST  KNOWS  AND  CARES. 

"Have  sorrows  been  thy  portion  oft. 

Till  faith  and  hope  are  routed? 
So  hard  hast  thou  found  destiny, 

That   God's  great  love   is  doubted? 
Hast  stemmed  the  tide  so  many  years, 

That  hand  and  effort  weaken? 
Art  blinded  so  by  freezing  tears, 

Thou   hast   not   seen   the    Beacon  ? 

( ),  doubter,  tossed  upon  the  tide, 

•Take  heed  what  thou  art  saying; 
Christ  knows — and  on   the   mountain   side. 

Alone,  for  thee  is  praying. 
Soon  He  will  make  the  storm  to  cease, 

And  calm  the  raging  waters, 
And  thou  shalt  know  how  great  the  peace 

He  gives  His  sons  and  daughters. 
O.  never  doubt  the  Saviour's  care, 

'Tis  thine  in  measure  double ; 
The  heaviest  burden  He  will  bear. 

Our  'present  help  in  trouble.' 
Whatever  comes,  still  look  above. 

Nor  murmur  in  thy  blindness; 
Xor  question  God's  unmeasured  love. 

His  tender  loving-kindness." 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  TRIAL  AND  SUFFERING. 

There  are  some  perplexing  "whys"  connected  with 
human  existence  and  Christian  experience.  Among 
these  are  the  following :  Why  does  God  permit  wick- 
edness to  prevail?  Why  does  he  permit  evil  to  hold 
on  to  the  world  with  such  a  relentless  grip?  Why 
does  he  permit  Christians  to  be  so  sorely  tested,  to 
experience  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering?  Whv  does 
he  not  crush  the  power  of  the  "prince  of  this  world" 
whom  he  hath  judged  and  cast  out  (see  John  12:31 
and  16:  11),  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  he  is  waging 
against  rig-lit,  truth,  justice,  and  mercy? 

There  is  much  connected  with  these  perplexing 
"Whys"  that  men  may  never  understand  in  this  life ; 
but  surely,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  and  is  he  not  now  doing  right?  The  answer 
of  a  loyal  faith  is  yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes.  The 
abuse  of  free  will  has  "brought  death  into  the  world 
with  all  our  woe,"  and  the  wilful  abuse  of  free  will 
still  goes  on.  Conseqently,  death  and  human  woe  still 
continue. 

But  one  answer  may  be  given  to  these  "whys,"  the 
reasonableness  of  which  does  fall  within  the  pale  of 
human  reason  and  human  comprehension.  It  is  this : 
This  world  is  God's  kindergarten ;  in  it  he  is  bringing 
up  children  and  developing  them  into  sturdy  men  and 
women  morally  and  spiritually.  To  insure  and  secure 
this  moral  development,  this  stalwart  moral  manhood 
and  womanhood,  an  ordeal  of  trial  and  suffering  has 
to  be  passed  through.  There  can  be  no  heroes  with- 
out battles,  no  veterans  without  campaigns,  weary 
marches,  and  years  of  active  soldierine. 

History  tells  us  that  in  a  great  battle  between  tin; 
English  and  French  the  Black  Prince  was  at  one  time 
srrounded  and  nearly  overwhelmed  by  a  much  su- 
perior force.  A  messenger  rushed  to  King  Edward, 
his-  father  and  exclaimed:  "O  king,  send  help  imme 


diately  to  your  noble  son !  He  is  in  fearful  peril.  Send 
help  or  he  will  be  soon  cut  to  pieces."  "No!"  replied 
the  king.  "This  hour  of  my  son's  peril  is  the  hour  of 
his  opportunity.  Now  is  his  chance  to  win  his  spurs, 
to  gain  self-reliance,  to  develop  his  courage,  to  win 
his  fame.    I  will  not  dprive  my  son  of  this  advantage." 

In  the  struggles  of  this  life  God,  our  Father,  is  af- 
fording us,  his  children,  the  opportunity  to  win  our 
spurs  in  the  battle  of  the  world's  great  conflict  with 
error,  and  blessed  is  he,  blessed  is  she,  who  endures 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  want  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  spiritual  weaklings,  babies,  and  cow- 
ards. He  wants  them  to  be  strong  men  and  women  in 
Christ  Jesus,  soldiers  for  truth  and  ri^ht,  who  can 
stand  the  storm  and  brave  the  brunt  of  the  fiercest 
onslaughts  of  sin  and  the  devil'.  And  to  encourage  us 
in  this  conflict  he  not  only  gave  his  Son  to  make  an 
atonement  for  our  sins  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood, 
but  so  directed  that,  in  perfecting  and  executing  for 
us  the  plan  of  salvation,  "the  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion," our  elder  Brother  himself,  "should  be  made  per- 
fect through  sufferings." 

In  the  °rand  review  at  the  close  of  our  great  civil 
war,  who  were  they  that  marched  so  proudly  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue  past  the  reviewing  stand?  Not 
the  cowards,  not  the  bummers,  not  the  camp-follow- 
ers, not  the  weaklings ;  but  the  stalwart  veterans  who 
had  fought  at  Fredericksburg  and  Vicksburg,  at  Get- 
tysburg and  Chattanooga,  and  had  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  campaigned  with  Grant 
through  the  wilderness,  in  bomb-proofs  at  Peters- 
burg, and  with  him  wound  up  the  campaign  at  Appo- 
matox.  But  for  all  that  terrible  ordeal  of  terrible  sol- 
diering thev  would  have  had  no  right  to  a  place  in 
that"  grand   review. 

Well,  a  far  greater  review  awaits  the  closing  of  the 
great  conflict  in  this  world  between  truth  and  error. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  leading  on  his  hosts 
to  certain  and  final  victory.  Then  will  come  the  grand 
review  when  the  veteran  conquerors  will  march  in 
grand  triple  column  up  before  the  great  white  throne 
to  be  presented  to  the  Father  by  our  victorious  Cap- 
tain, to  hear  him  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants." — The   Religious   Telescope.  • 


f  iwttg  Propb. 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

"Morning  paper,  sir?  'Public  Ledger,'  only  five 
cents."  An  old  gentleman  who  was  about  to  enter  a 
second-class  restaurant  stopped  and  looked  at  the  lad. 
"It  is  late  in  the  day  to  purchase  morning  papers,"  he 
said.  "You  have  only  one  left,  I  see ;  couldn't  you  fall 
a  cent  on  it?" 

"That  I  could,  sir,"  was  the  cheerful  answer.  "I've 
been  going  ever  since  6  o'clock,  and  I  am  ready  to 
have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  now.  Were  you  going 
in  here?" 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated  and  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket.     "I  don't  know,  lad,"  he  answered. 

"He  is  as  poor  as  can  be,"  Nat  thought,  as  he  took 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  rusty  coat  an  well-worn  hat.  "I 
reckon  he  Can't  even  afford  a  decent  dinner  on 
Thanksgiving  day." 

"See   here,   sir,"   Nat   said,  as  he   laid   a  detaining 
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hand  on  the  old  man's  arm,  "come  in  and  have  dinner 
with  me.  I'm  going  to  treat  myself  and  there's  no- 
body to  share  it  with  me." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  startled,  and  examined 
the  boy  closely.  "Why,  lad.  you  are  poor,"  he  said, 
"and  I  cannot  take  advantage  of  your  kindness." 

Nat  raised  himself  on  tip-toe,  Snatched  off  his 
dirt}'  little  cap,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  jacket 
pocket.  "Hear  that  money  jingle?  Why,  I  cleared 
fifty  cents  this  morning  and  as  much  more  yesterday. 
You  don't  call  that  being  poor,  do  you  ?  Some  of  the 
fellows  even  call  me  Nathaniel  Brown,  the  million- 
aire." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  encouragingly.  "But 
you  don't  spend  it  all,  do  you?  There  is  little  good  de- 
rived from  money  thoughtlessly  squandered." 

The  boy's  face  fairly  shone.  "Well,  sir,  there's  one 
boy  in  our  set  that  has  a  kick  against  me,  and  he  calls 
me  Nat  Brown,  the  miser.  But,"  growing  confiden- 
tial and  drawing  nearer,  "I'm  saving  it  for  mother 
and  sister  Betty.  When  we  get  enough  ahead  they 
are  coming  to  the  city  to  live ;  then  I  shall  have  my 
own  home." 

"You  are,  indeed,  better  off  than  I  thought,  Na- 
thaniel," the  gentleman  said.  "Go  in  and  have  din- 
ner, lad,  and  enjoy  it  as  you  deserve." 

"I  want  you  to  come  in  too,  sir.  Never  mind  about 
the  cost ;  I'll  attend  to  that.  Thanksgiving  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  mother  would  say,  "Share  your 
blessings  with  the  needy,  Natty,  boy." 

"Come  in,  sir,  do  come,"  Nat  continued,  as  the  old 
gentleman  hesitated  and  was  about  to  turn  away. 

"Well,  I  will  since  you  so  much  wish  it,  but  never 
mind  about  luxuries,  boy ;  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  would 
satisfy  me."  "A  sup  of  coffee  for  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner!  Why,  what  kind  of  fare  is  that?  Here,  wait- 
er, pie  enough  for  two,  a  round  slice  of  ham,  dish  of 
potatoes  and  a  pot  of  coffee,  smoking  hot."  "Any- 
thing else  you  would  like  sir?"  But  the  old  gentle- 
man shook  his  head,  and  looked  approvingly  at  the 
boy  over  the  rim  of  his  steel-bowed  glasses. 

"This  is  something  like  a  dinner,  now,  ain't  it," 
Nathaniel  declared  fifteen  minutes  later,  while  in  the 
midst  of  enjoying  a  hearty  meal.  "Folks  that  ain't 
used  to  such  a  living  knows  how  to  appreciate  it, 
don't  they?  I  reckon  I  ain't  knowed  such  a  treat  since 
last  Christmas,  when  I  went  out  to  see  mother.  Do 
you  live  all  alone,  sir?" 

The  old  gentleman  sighed  and  gave  a  silent  assent. 
"He's  old  and  poor,  and  nobody  cares  for  him," 
thought  Nat.  Here,  sir,  you  take  most  of  this  pie  and 
I'll  finish  up  the  potatoes.  Does  the  coffee  suit  your 
taste?  Wasn't  it  lucky  that  we  got  here  together? 
Not  much  sport  eating  alone  on  a  day  like  this,  is  it? 
Would  mind  telling  me  your  name,  sir?"  The  old 
gentleman  took  a  pencil  from  his  vest  pocket  and 
wrote  Henry  Turner,  1018  Diamond  Street.  "Drop  in 
lad,  and  see  me,"  he  said.  "Thank  you,  sir."  The 
gentleman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  I'll  pay  for  my 
share  of  this  feast,  lad." 

Xathaniel  eagerly  remonstrated.  "It  was  my 
treat,  sir,"  he  said.  "Here,  waiter,  I  want  to  settle  my 
account.  This  gentleman  is  my  guest."  And  while 
Nat  squared  his  bill  the  old  gentleman  quietly  arose 
and  left  the  restaurant. 

The  week  which  followed  Thanksgiving  was  a 
busy  one  for  Nat,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  resolution  to  call  upon  him  soon.  One 
day  Nat  sold  out  earlier  than  usual  and  hastened  his 
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steps  toward  Diamond  Street.  "No  mistake  here," 
he  said,  "with  the  name  on  the  door,  Henry  Turner, 
agent."  Nat  modestly  stepped  in  the  office  to  find  his 
old  friend  busily  engaged  in  counting  greenbacks, 
while  two  or  three  gentlemen  stood  by  waiting  his 
leisure.  A  pair  of  kindly  eyes  looked  over  the  glasses 
and  motioned  Nat  to  a  seat. 

"Well,  lad,"  he  said,  an  hour  later,  when  they 
found  themselves  alone.  Nat  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
ragged  pockets  and  looked  bewildered." I — I  thought" 

"You  thought  what?" 

"I  thought  you  was  poor,  sir!" 

"So  I  am,  boy,  for  I  have  no  one  to  make  a  home 
for  me.  Gold  and  silver  are  poor  substitutes  for  love 
and  tenderness.  You  have  a  good  mother;  send  for 
her  to  come  and  make  a  home  where  I  may  spend  my 
declining  years. 

Nathaniel  Brown  no  longer  cries  daily  papers,  but 
is  a  pupil  in  the  public  school,  while  Mrs.  Brown,  in 
the  home  which  Henry  Turner  provided,  makes  her 
benefactor  so  comfortable  in  the  many  little  ways 
known  to  women  that  he  says  he  no  longer  realizes 
the  weight  of  his  threescore  years. 

"But,"  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "I  never  expect  to 
taste  another  dinner  quite  so  good  as  that  which  Na- 
thaniel provided  out  of  his  well-earned  savings." — Sal- 
lie  V.  Du  Bois. 


Some  one  has  suggested  twelve  things  every  girl 
can  learn  before  she  is  fifteen.  Not  every  girl  can  learn 
to  play  or  sing  or  paint  well  enough  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  friends,  but  the  following  "accomplishments" 
are  within  everybody's  reach  :  Shut  the  door,  and  shut 
it  softly.  Keep  your  room  in  tasteful  order.  Have  an 
hour  for  rising  and  arise.  Learn  to  make  bread  as 
well  as  cake.  Never  let  a  button  stay  off  twenty-four 
hours.  Always  know  where  your  things  are.  Never 
let  a  day  pass  without  doing  something  to  make  some 
one  comfortable.  Never  come  to  breakfast  untidily 
dressed. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  wont,  of  Additional 

Book  Stock  being  unpacked  at 

"THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE" 

TEMPORARY   LOCATION    AT 

TELEGRAPH  AVE.,  corner  of  DWIGHT  WAY,  BERKELEY, 

And  may  be  reached  by  Telegraph  Avenue  Car  from  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, or  from  Berkeley  Station  of  Key  Route  and  Southern  Pacific,  or 
by  walking  four  blocks  east  from  D wight  Way  Station  same  trains 
Line  in  all  Departments  of  Literature  as  complete  as  formerly  at  23 
Grant   Avenue,    San    Francisco. 

F.   E.   HELLER,   Manager,   succeeding   L.   H.   Cary. 
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Some  amusing  blunders  made  in 
|an  essay  competition  on  alcohol  are 
credited  to  the  young  essayists  in  a 
souvenir  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. Here  are  a  few:  "Alcohol  is 
a  mocker:  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser- 
vant and  stingeth  like  a  hatter." 
"Today  many  people  are  in  goal  for 
committing  suicide  while  under  the 
influence  of  drink."  "A  teetotaller 
is  strong,  and  has  a  better  chance 
to  get  on  in  life,  while  a  drunkard  is 
weak  and  fat,  and  stands  at  street 
corners  all  his  life."  "Doctors  say 
that  fatal  diseases  are  the  worst." 
"It  causes  liver  complaint  and  con- 
sumption, and  cities  and  nations  are 
much  more  fatal.  Shortened  lives 
have  been  increased."  "It  ruins 
many  of  their  families  and  diseases 
on  the  stomach,  liver,  and  consump- 
tion." "Alcohol  is  a  dreadful  poi- 
son which  is  the  root  of  ealness." 
— Christian  Life. 


A  school  inspector  put  a  few 
questions  to  the  lower-form  boys  on 
the  common  objects  in  the  school- 
room. "What  is  the  use  of  that 
map?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  one 
stretched  across  the  corner  of  the 
room ;  and  half  a  dozen  shrill  voices 
answered,  "Please,  sir,  it's  to  hide 
the  teacher's  bicycle!" 

Cable  Address: 

POSTER  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ben  Butler  was  a  terror  and  tor- 
ment to  the  judges.  On  one  occa- 
sion Judge  Sanger,  having  been  bul- 
lied and  badgered  out  of  all  pa- 
tience asked,  "What  does  the  coun- 
sel suppose  I  am  on  this  bench  for?" 

Scratching  his  head  a  minute, 
Butler  replied  : 

"Well,  I  confess,  your  Honor's 
gt>t  me  there." 
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Edward  A.  Wicher. 
There  is  a  holy  city, 

That  dwelleth  safe,  secure. 
Built  on  a  firm  foundation, 

Forever  to  endure ; 
Holding   the    healing    solace, 

Of  every  earthly  pain, 
The  beatific   vision 

Of  Christ,  the  Lamb  once  slain. 

Her  mansions  are  eternal, 

Her  walls  are  fair  and  strong, 
Lifted  in  full  perfection, 

Radiant  with  light  and  song. 
She  hath  a  wondrous  glory 

That  shineth  from  within, 
She  hath  a  bridal  beauty 

Without  a  stain  of  sin. 


Below,  amid  the  shadows, 

No  steadfast  house  doth  rise. 
No  safe  and  noble  dwelling 

Doth  meet  our  longing  eyes. 
Our  days  are  strewn  with  fragments, 

Our  paths  are  wet  with  tears, 
We  backward  look  with  anguish 

After  the  vanish'd  years. 

Our  folly  hath  destroy'd  us, 

Our  pride  hath  us  undone. 
God  only  is  immortal, 

Zion   doth   stand  alone. 
The  things  we  make  are  shaken, 

The  works  of  earth  and  fame. 
The  home  of  hearts  made  perfect 

Doth  still  abide  the  same. 


O  Father,  as  in  heaven, 

On  earth  thy  will  be  done 
Help  us  to  build  our  city 

Like  to  thy  holy  one. 
In   majesty   and   beauty, 

In  purity  and  peace, 
In  love  that  filleth  duty. 

Until    the   ages   cease. 
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LIVING  BY  EXPURGATED  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

Dr.  Krishna,  an  educated  Hindoo,  and  one  who 
was  for  many  years  under  the  influence  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  was  sent  to  this  country  not  long  ago  by  a 
patriotic  Hindoo  society  to  learn  and  to  carry  back  to 
his  native  land  all  the  good  he  could  from  our  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  He  has  been  lecturing  in  some 
of  our  coast  cities,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  as 
favorably  impressed  by  our  civilization  as  might  be 
wished.  He  says  that  Li  Hung  Chang  once  said  o 
him  that  what  most  impressed  him  in  Europe  and 
America  was  "the  morality  which  he  did  not  see." 
Dr.  Krishna  says  some  things  which  ought  to  cause 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  reflect.  One  remark  is : 
"We  Hindoos  did  not  drink  whisky  till  the  English 
brought  it  to  us  and  taught  us  how.  Last  year  India 
bought  $8,000,000  worth  of  it.  We  heathen  taught 
Christians  to  drink  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa ;  in  return 
they  have  taught  us  to  drink  whisky,  beer,  and  wine." 

The  pointing  out  of  some  of  the  defects  of  our 
civilization  will  not  do  any  harm.  But  we  regret  that 
Dr.  Krishna  fails  to  see  any  good  coming  to  his  people 
from  Christian  missionaries.  What  India  and  Eng- 
land and  America  need  is  more  Christianity — more 
wide-spread,  and  a  better  kind  than  is  manifested  in 
many  lives.  And  in  order  to  introduce  it  in  the  speed- 
iest manner  possible  it  behooves  the  people  in  Chris- 
tian lands  to  see  to  it  that  a  better  and  higher  Chris- 
tian living  prevails  among  them. 

Once  a  heathen  chief  in  Zululand  said  to  an  Eng- 
lish missionary :  "You  missionaries  deceive  us  poor 
black  fellows.  You  teach  from  two  books — the  origi- 
nal book  from  which  the  white  man  learns,  which  al- 
lows him  to  swear  and  drink,  to  be  immoral,  and  do 
anything  he  pleases ;  then  you  alter  that  book  so  that 
those  things  which  were  originally  allowed  are  now 
forbidden,  and  you  come  to  the  black  man  with  that 
expurgated  edition.     You  are  therefore  deceiving  us." 

Beyond  question  the  immoral  living  of  many  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  in  heathen  lands  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. And  when  some  of  those  heathen  come  over 
to  Christian  lands  and  see  the  living  not  only  of  a 
large  number  of  people  who  are  not  professing  Chris- 
tians but  of  many  others  who  are  they  are  surprised 
further.  The  lives  of  too  many  Christians  suggest  ex- 
purgated editions  of  the  Bible.  What  is  needed  is 
more  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men  as 
genuine  testimonials. 


AN  ALASKAN  GIFT. 

Alaska  has  proved  of  great  value  already  to  the 
United  States.  No  one  today  can  estimate  its  value 
in  the  future  to  odr  people  and  nation.  One  of  the 
contributions  it  is  about  to  make  is,  according  to  re- 
ports, a  gift  of  $500,000  annually  from  a  valuable 
mining  property,  which  is  owned  by  a  man  in  Cincin- 
nati, to  the  work  of  the  prohibition  party.  The  donor, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  is  an  ardent  prohibitionist,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  is  through  that  party  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  finally  to  be  wiped  out.  This  contribution 
will  enable  the  party  to  work  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  heretofore.  It  is  said  that  it  has  never  yet  had 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  for  the  carrying  on  of  its 
work. 

It  has  not  yet  become  apparent  to  any  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  desire  the  prohibition  of  the  li- 
quor traffic  that  it  can  be  brought  about  through  the 
prohibition  party.  Perhaps  they  are  not  far-seeing 
enough.  The  party  polled  only  156  votes  for  gover- 
nor in  the  election  in  California  this  year.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  ministers  two  remarked  that  they  had  once 
thought  this  work  was  to  be  accomplished  through 
that  party  but  that  they  had  changed  their  minds  as 
to  that  and  believed  now  that  itwouldbe  in  some  other 
channel.  But  the  prohibition  party  can  help  toward 
the  desired  end  if  it  will  act  judiciously,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  its  funds  increasing  thus.  If  it  cannot  poll 
a  large  vote  it  can  go  on  building  up  a  public  senti- 
ment against  the  traffic,  and  after  a  while  the  temper- 
ance people  will  see  the  way  to  do  it  and  will  unite 
and  strike  down  the  accursed  thing.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  as  he  stood  as  a  young  man  and  looked  on 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  auction  in  New  Orleans,  "If 
God  ever  gives  me  a  chance  I  will  strike  slavery  a 
hard  blow."  Later,  God  give  him  a  chance  and  he 
struck  the  blow.  God  gives  a  chance  sometime  for 
the  striking  of  a  hard  and  killing  blow  at  every  evil. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  let  any  of  those  chan- 
ces  pass  by   unimproved. 


BERKELEY  SAYS  THE  SALOON  MUST  GO. 
Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Berkeley  which, 
by  the  decision  of  the  city  council,  has  prohibited  the 
saloons  after  the  end  of  this  month.  For  many  years 
no  saloons  have  been  allowed  within  a  mile  of  the 
University.  This  has  been  under  a  state  enactment. 
And  now  they  are  to  be  banished  from  the  corporate 
limits.  For  some  time  nine  have  been  allowed  in 
West  Berkeley.  When  these  go  out  of  existence,  in 
a  few  weeks,  Berkeley  will  be  the  largest  city  in  Cali- 
fornia having  no  saloons,  the  population  being  about 
,-50.000.  That  the  closing  of  the  saloons  will  operate 
in  accelerating  her  growth  is  beyond  question.  It 
will  make  a  large  territory  just  as  desirable  in  many 
respects  for  residence  as  that  within  the  mile  limit 
has  been.  And  it  will  make  West  Berkeley  and  a  large 
area  near  the  bay  far  more  desirable  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  than  they  have  been.  The  clay  has  ar- 
rived when  men  who  invest  their  money  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises  prefer  places  where  the  saloon  does 
not  exist.     It  is  too  damaging. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  daily  papers  in 
Berkeley  have  joined  with  the  churches  and  others  in 
the  battle  against  the  saloon.  When  the  Gazette  took 
the  stand  it  did  take  about  five  years  ago  it  was 
predicted  not  only  by  the  saloon  element,  but  by  oth- 
ers also,  that  it  would  be  ruined.  But  the  paper  is  in 
a  better  financial  condition  today  than  ever  before. 
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Let  there  be  no  backward  step  as  to  the  saloon  in 
Berkeley.  In  a  little  while  the  city  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000.  Let  it  be  the  resolve  that  from  this 
great  educational  center  there  shall  forever  go  out  the 
word  that  places  of  considerable  size  can  keep  out  the 
saloon. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  BRIEF. 

The  Red  Bluff  Church  prints  a  little  monthly  call- 
ed "The  Red  Bluff  Presbyterian."  We  notice  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  December  number:  "We  welcome  the 
Pacific  Presbyterian,  after  many  months.  It  is  a 
bright,  newsy,  readable  paper,  and  fills  a  want  along 
the  coast.  Patriotic  Presbyterians  should  loyally  sub- 
scribe at  this  time  as  the  management  needs  our  aid. 
For  the  price,  it  is  cheap." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Horace  Day,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  has  re- 
turned from  the  Orient.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
speaking  of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Day  is  held  by 
his  church  people,  says :  "The  fact  that  this  loyal  pas- 
tor has  just  refused  a  position  that  carries  with  it  a 
salary  of  $6,000 — that  of  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York, — and  remains  with 
his  people  here,  has  strengthened  and  deepened  the 
tie  of  affection  that   has  always  bound  them." 

The  Portland  Ministerial  Association  and  other 
good  people  have  attacked  the  nickel-in-the-slot-ma- 
chines  in  that  city.  It  is  said  that  "covered  with  the 
garb  of  respectability"  they  appeal  to  the  young  and  is 
a  great  promoter  of  vice.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
these  machines  in  the  cigar  stores  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  those  stores  to  pay  such  rent  as  to  drive  out 
from  desirable  locations  many  drug,  grocery  and  dry- 
goods  stores.  A  member  of  a  firm,  the  business  of 
which  it  is  to  furnish  bonds  for  men  trusted  with 
financial  responsibility,  says  that  since  the  closing  of 
the  large  gambling  establishments  of  Portland  there 
has  not  been  a  defalcation  or  failure  for  them  to  make 
good.  Now,  the  thought  is  that  if  these  machines 
which  promote  the  gambling  mania  in  embryo  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  there  will  be  further  improvement.  The 
latest  word  from  Portland  is  that  the  slot  machines 
have  been  ordered  out  by  the  city  authorities,  and  that 
dice  have  taken  their  place.  It  is  thought  that  the 
dice  will  not  prove  so  alluring. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  is  of  opinion  that  the  days 
of  the  First  Congregational  and  First  Methodist  and 
First  Presbyterian  churches  in  their  present  locations 
in  that  rapidly  growing  city  are  numbered.  The  Tri- 
bune says :  "A  valuation  of  $400,000  has  been  placed 
on  the  property  of  the  Congregational,  and  $250,000 
upon  the  holding  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  well- 
informed  realty  men  in  this  city  say  that  the  estimate 
is  not  excessive  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  known 
that  the  trustees  of  both  congregations  have  for  some 
weeks  been  looking  for  other  eligible  sites  on  which 
the  new  churches,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  erect- 
ed, may  be  built,  anticipating  the  eventual  change, 
•but,  thus  far,  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  places 
which  may  in  many  ways  be  compared  to  the  present 
locations.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  two  congre- 
gations referred  to  may  with  equal  force,  be  applied 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  There  has  been  no 
marked  change  in  the  situation  of  the  church  with 
respect   to   sale   since   the   matter   was   referred  to   in 


these  columns  several  weeks  ago.  The  trustees  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  make  no  haste  in  disposing 
of  the  property,  because  they  know  that  they  can  com- 
mand the  highest  price,  for  it,  more  especially  as  it  is 
soon  to  be  near  the  grand  tourist  hotel,  which  is  to 
be  constructed  a  few  blocks  from  it  on  the  east."  That 
the  question  of  a  change  of  location,  ultimately,  has 
been  considered  by  these  churches  informally  is  be- 
yond question.  That  there  is  much  probability  of 
any  change  for  several  years  yet,  except  on  the  part 
of  the  Presbyterian,  is  not  at  all  evident.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches  to  find  other  sites  so  advantageous  as  those 
occupied  now.  And  the  Presbyterian  Church  could 
not  better  its  location  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  in  such  proximity  to  a  railroad  station.  Each 
of  these  churches  can  be  reached  now  in  a  most  con- 
venient manner  by  cars  coming  in  to  the  center  of 
Oakland  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  And  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  many  that  other  locations  so  desirable  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  secured.  The  church  changing  its 
location  will  run  the  risk  of  being  changed  from  a 
church  drawing  congregations  from  a  wide  territory 
to  one  drawing  from  a  territory  much  more  circum- 
scribed and  local. 


AN  INTERDENOMINATIONAL    GATHERING. 

An  interdenominational  meeting  of  much  interest 
to  all  who  were  in  attendance,  and  one,  we  believe, 
of  far-reaching  influence  for  good,  was  held  in  Oak- 
land Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  It  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Interdenominational  Missionary  Fed- 
eration, which  called  together  pastors  and  laymen 
from  a  large  number  of  churches  hereabouts,  to  con- 
sider especially  at  that  time  the  question  of  holding  a 
missionary  institute  such  as  was  held  last  year  in 
San  Francisco — this  to  be  conducted  by  the  Young 
People's  Missionary  Movement.  Mr.  E.  D.  Sooer,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  that  organization,  was  present 
and  spoke  concerning  its  objects.  He  stated  that  the 
Movement  stood  fundamentally  for  a  campaign  of  ed- 
ucation, and  that  it  had  already  proved  so  advanta- 
geous that  the  secretaries  of  the  different  missionary 
organizations  were  this  year  entering  into  it  more 
heartily  than  ever  before.  The  goal  in  the  home  land 
is  through  the  institutes  that  are  held,  and  otherwise, 
to  train  leaders  who  can  take  charge  of  such  work  in 
the  local  churches  as  will  result  in  the  creation  of  the 
needed  missionary  interest.  In  foreign  lands  the  goal 
is  the  planting  of  self-propagating  and  self-supporting 
churches.  In  other  words,  this  and  all  other  mission- 
ary societies  exist  to  make  themselves  unnecessary. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Soper  said  that 
the  Young  People's  Movement  was  the  federated  so- 
iceties  of  our  own  churches  for  the  doing  of  a  certain 
work  asked  by  the  misisonary  boards  of  the  different 
denominations.  It  was  gratifying,  he  said,  to  find 
this  Interdenominational  Missionary  Federation  here 
in  California  working  right  along  the  line  of  the 
Young  People's  Movement.  The  Federation  was 
congratulated  on  the  remarkably  fine  and  successful 
convention  which  had  been  held  in  Oakland  recently, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  missionary  institute  was 
needed  to  conserve  enthusiasm  and  lay  solid  founda- 
tions. But  the  institute  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
an  end  in  itself.  It  should  bring  leaders  together,  or 
those  who  can  be  made  leaders  and  send  them  back  to 
build  in  the  local  field.  The  institute  is  a  school  of 
methods,  and  it  has  been  found  that  interest  in  mission 
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study  classes  and  in  mission  work  is  greatest  where 
its  influence  has  gone. 

Contemplating  what  had  been  accomplished  and 
what  was  yet  calling  for  accomplishment,  Mr.  Soper 
expressed  the  deep  conviction  that  the  time  had  come 
in  missionary  effort  for  the  denominations  to  forget 
their  differences,  to  federate,  and  so  to  push  on  the 
geratest  movement  of  the  ages. 

Bishop  Bell,  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  told 
of  the  glad  joy  he  had  in  this  federated  missionary 
work.  The  Christian  world,  he  believes,  is  beginning 
to  catch  the  mighty  significance  of  fellowship,  and 
through  it  God  is  going  to  lead  the  world  on  to  grand 
heights  of  righteousness,  and  we  shall  soon  see  this 
federated  missionary  movement  to  have  been  the  best 
thing  born  in  the  20th  century. 

The  Rev.  Ng  Poon  Chew  spoke  of  his  faith  in  mis- 
sions, showing  in  a  graphic  manner  what  missions 
had  done  for  Europe  and  America,  what  they  had 
done  for  him  and  were  doing  now  for  his  people  and 
others  in  the  Orient.  Take  away  the  influences  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  he  said,  and  nothing  would  be 
left  in  the  world  save  a  reign  of  selfishness  and  greed. 
Joy  was  in  his  heart  and  rang  in  his  tones  when  he 
contrasted  his  modest  little  home  in  this  Christian 
land,  with  the  presence  and  spirit  of  the  Savior  in  it, 
with  the  darkened  homes  of  heathendom.  Sorrow 
was  in  his  heart  when  he  thought  of  how  opium  had 
cursed  his  people,  but  through  Christianity  there  was 
light  ahead  and  he  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that 
it  would  in  time  prove  the  cure  of  all  their  ills  and 
place  his  people  in  the  forefront  of  civilization. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dille  showed  that  the  missionary  in- 
terest in  the  local  church  depended  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  pastor.  And  very  plainly  was  it  made  evi- 
dent that  only  the  church  which  does  its  duty  abroad 
is  blessed  at  home.  Illustrations  were  give  of  this. 
Talmage's  church  in  Brooklyn  was  not  a  missionary 
church,  and  it  is  today  only  a  memory.  That  wing 
of  the  Baptists  which  neglected  foreign  missions  had 
no  growth. 

Dr.  Dille  stated  that  he  had  come  in  his  church 
to  have  a  month  for  missions,  in  addition  to  preach- 
ing on  that  subject  now  and  then  at  different  times 
through  the  year.  The  mission  study  class  he  regards 
as  the  joy  of  every  true  pastor's  heart  and  the  hope  of 
the  future. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Adams  spoke  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  pastor  as  related  to  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  church.  He  said  that  many  church 
members  were  better  educated  in  automobiles  than 
in  missions,  and  that  such  was  the  lack  of  information, 
and  therefore  of  consecration  to  missions,  on  the  part 
of  the  average  member  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  keep 
no  the  contributions  to  the  work. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Adams  that  a  readjustment 
of  thought  and  emphasis  between  home  and  foreign 
missions  is  demanded.  More  consecration  is  needed 
to  hold  on  to  much  of  the  work  at  home  than  to  go 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  The  man  who  goes  abroad 
feels  that  there  is  a  power  behind  him;  often  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  home  land  is  fearfully  bound  and  crip- 
pled. San  Francisco  needs  misisonaries,  said  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, as  much  as  Yokahama  needs  them,  and  he  will 
rejoice  if  this  federation  shall  result  in  making  pos- 
sible a  less  grinding  and  wasteful  effort  here  in  the 
home  land. 

Two  prominent  Christian  laymen  were  on  the  pro- 
gram,  Mr.   D.   Edward   Collins   of  the   First   Presby- 


terian Church  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Hays  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Collins  presiding  while  the  talks  were  made  around 
the  dinner  table,  said  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  present- 
day  cooperation  throughout  the  Christian  world.  He 
held  up,  as  the  one  great  thing  to  be  desired  today, 
the  recreating  of  everything  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Everywhere  profession  must  be  backed  up  by  the  life ; 
and  every  one  who  stands  for  righteousness  in  the 
complexity  of  our  civilization  is  a  great  religious 
teacher. 

Mr.  Hays  spoke  on  The  Missionary  Layman,  mak- 
ing manifest  the  need  for  lay  workers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  church,  the  pastor  having  "a  big  job  on 
his  hands,"  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties.  Inciden- 
tally Mr.  Hayes  remarked  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  before  he  was  a  Congregationalist,  and 
that  he  found  no  practical  difference.  And  so  like  all 
others  gathered  there  that  day  he  welcomed  this  co- 
operative movement  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God. 

The  Missionary  Institute  which  was  arranged  for 
at  this  meeting  here  reported  is  to  be  held  in  Berkeley 
in  the  second  week  in  January.  Berkeley  was  select- 
ed because  of  the  large  number  of  young  people  in 
attendance  at  the  University. 

Among  those  who  will  lead  in  this  institute  work 
are:  Rev.  H.  G.  Bissell  and  Miss  Ethel  Hubbard  of 
the  ^American  Board,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMiliken,  the 
assistant  educational  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Olivers  and  Miss  Ella 
Mac  Lauren  of  the  Baptist  Board  and  Mr.  E  D.  Soper. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Soper  for 
the  holding  of  institutes  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland. 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spokane. 

Great  good  came  from  the  institutes  which  were 
conducted  last  year,  and  much  is  anticipated  from 
those  which  are  now  arranged. 

Any  report  of  this  interdenominational  meeting 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Rev. 
Dwigh'L  E.  Potter,  the  pastor  of  the  Union  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  who  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  Interdenominational  Missionary 
Federation,  and  the  one  to  whom  above  any  other 
has  been  due  the  success  which  has  been  attained.  Mr. 
Potter  has  the  real  missionary  spirit.  The  interest 
and  success  of  the  meeting  last  week  were  due  largely 
to  his  consecrated  direction. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

D.  Gilbert  Dexter. 

The  Trip  East. 

A  two  months'  trip  East  brought  much  of  interest 
and  food  for  thought  to  one  who  lives  in  San  Francis- 
co. The  reflections  not  only  involve  the  stricken  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  but  California  and  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  as  well. 

In  going  from  place  to  place  in  New  England  great 
changes  are  observable.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
change  is  the  character  of  the  population.  What  is 
meant  by  this  remark  is  the  decadence  of  the  old  na- 
tive American  element  and  the  large  influx  of  foreign 
population.  With  this  comes  new  or  foreign  ideas 
not  much  in  harmony  with  the  "Old  New  England" 
thought  or  customs.  In  fact,  you  see  as  much  or 
more  of  pure  Americanism  today,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  on  the  New  England.     Boasted  Boston  has 
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more  foreign  peoples,  or  mixed  population  than  San 
Francisco,  including  her  Japs  and  Chinamen.  The 
dangerous  criminal  and  ignorant  class  is  more  plenti- 
ful in  Boston  than  in  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco 
is  not  the  wickedest  city  in  America.  Some  Eastern 
papers  fling  mud  at  San  Francisco,  with  deeper  filth 
at  their  own  doors. 

The   Press. 

Speaking  of  the  Press,  justa.  word.  From  peru- 
sal it  can  be  said  there  is  nofso  much  of  the  sensa- 
tional or  "Yellow"  caste  here  at  the  West  as  East. 
By  this  is  meant  the  daily  press.  The  people  here  de- 
mand a  better  tone.  There  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment here  as  elsewhere.  A  purer  press  will  bring  a 
better  and  purer  thought — a  better  people. 

The  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco. 

There  seems  to  be  one  dominant  thought  or  query 
among  the  people  East — Will  San  Francisco  be  re- 
built? The  prevailing  opinion  is  she  will  not.  |  With 
that  idea  comes  the  remark  everywhere  you  go,  why 
do  the  people  desire  to  stay  in  such  an  earthquake 
locality?  The  reply  is  made,  are  you  sure  the  next 
shake  may  not  wreck  your  own  city  or  home?  You 
cannot  tell.  Remarks  of  this  kind  were  made  one  day 
in  October  in  Boston.  Within  a  few  hours  a  shake 
came  to  New  England,  in  some  places  with  real  dam- 
age. It  is  not  safe  to  predict  when  or  where  the  next 
quake  will  hold  high  carnival. 

Friends  of  the  East  or  elsewhere,  "will  this  city 
be  rebuilt?"  Come  and  see,  and  then  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  it.  The  work  going  on  its  wonderful. 
A  city  more  beautiful  is  rising  from  ruins  and  ashes. 
Will  she  be  rebuilt?  Yes!  Ere  long  a  city  will  be 
built  called  San  Francisco,  which  will  rival  New 
York.  You  may  scout  the  idea,  but  it  will  become  a 
reality.  You  friends  of  the  East  and  elsewhere  have 
helped  and  will  help  to  this  end.  What  generous,  kind. 
tender  hearts  responded  when  disaster  came !  Oh, 
what  a  relief  was  the  money  which  came  so  quickly! 
God  will  bless  you  for  the  help  as  he  is  blessing  us. 
Come  and  see  the  blessing  wrought  through  him. 

Epidemic  of  Graft. 

There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  graft  or  steal 
among  our  city  officials,  as  never  before,  East  or 
West.  Startling  revelations  fill  the  air.  Those  who 
fill  high  places  are  brought  before  juries  and  courts  of 
justice  accused  and  sometimes  convicted  of  grave 
crimes.  When  will  the  people  arise  and  by  vote  and 
act  place  men  in  office  above  suspicion,  uncontrolled 
by  boss  or  corporate  influence?  When  they  do. 
wrong-doing  will  cease  in  high  places  and  not  until 
then. 

Political  Remedy. 

Being  in  the  East  during  the  elections,  the  writer 
had  a  chance  to  observe  the  change,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  continue  in  political  action,  until,  regardless  of 
party  name,  the  best  men  are  elected  to  office.  The 
disgusting  methods  which  were  employed  by  some 
candidates  for  high  office  were  a  lesson  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  men  who  believe  in  the  best  things  in  gov- 
ernment. The.  change  of  votes  from  one  party  to  an- 
other was  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  incompetent  men 
seeking  place  and  power. 

Boss  rule  must  be  broken.  Corporate  influence 
and  control  in  politics  must  stop.  Feeding  from  the 
public  treasury  must  cease.  The  combined  votes  and 
influence  of  honest,  determined  men  should  be  suffi- 


cient to  elect  the  best  men  to  office.  A  political  name 
with  dishonest  men  nominated  or  elected  is  a  disgrace 
to  name  and  nation.  The  future  watchword  should 
be — Honest,  capable  men  for  office,  regardless  of  par- 
ty name. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  5,  1906. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

This  city  of  Shaowu  was  terribly  devastated 
about  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
long-haired  Rebels.  Everything  was  burned  down  : 
and  of  the  people  over  one-half  perished  by  sword, 
famine  and  pestilence.  Many  escaped  by  flight  to 
Soochow  and  elsewhere.  One  of  these,  then  a  boy, 
is  now  pastor  of  our  oldest,  largest  church,  which  he 
has  seen  grow  from  two  to  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. Some  things  which  have  been  printed  about 
the  neighborliness  of  the  people  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  remind  me  of  a  remark 
which  I  once  heard  this  pastor  address  to  a  Shaowu 
audience.  He  said :  "When  we  first  returned  hither 
after  the  rebels  were  driven  out,  we  were  all  just  like 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other. 
But  how  is  it  now?  Quarrels  and  wrongs  and  de- 
ceit." Oh,  if  we  could  only  have  been  here  with  the 
gospel  in  those  days  when  folks  were  humbled  and 
teachable !  But  when  we  did  come,  the  tea  trade  and 
opium  had  made  Shaowu  a  very  wicked  city.  But 
San   Francisco  has   the   gospel. 

Two  things  are  looming  up  before  us  in  the  near 
future.  The  General  Centenary  Missionary  Confer- 
ence which  is  to  be  held  in  Shanghai  in  the  end  of 
April  and  beginning  of  May,  next  year,  and  the  Depu- 
tation which  is  to  visit  the  various  missions  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  in  China.  What  with  Canton,  Foochow, 
North  China  and  Shansi  it  will  have  its  hands  full. 
And  when  it  has  seen  all  there  is  to  see,  it  will  lie 
awake  nights  trying  to  take  it  all  in.  Perhaps  it  will 
ask  us  "Why  did  you  never  tell  us  about  all  this?" 
We  have  done  so  as  far  as  language  could  to  it;  but 
the  English  language  was  not  manufactured  to  de- 
scribe such  a  situation  and  only  those  who  see  can 
fully  appreciate  what  our  words  have  been  describ- 
ing. 

<  )ne  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  language  is  not  rightly  developed  for  the 
presentation  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  an  interesting 
thing  in  the  life  of  a  growing  Chinese  convert  to  see 
old  words  taking  on  new  meanings  for  him.  In  Chi- 
nese the  word  father  stands  for  despotic  authority. 
Children  exist  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  their 
parents  and  their  ancestors ;  and  the  convert  has  to 
get  a  new  conception  of  the  fatherhood  before  he  can 
begin  to  appreciate  Christ's  revelation  of  the  Father. 

Just  now  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  becoming 
a  very  important  factor  in  Christian  work.  It  goes 
straight  for  the  young  men  who  are  eager  for' western 
learning;  and  comes  with  the  more  weight  because 
it  is  a  feature  of  Western  colleges.  It  also  unites 
Christian  young  men  of  every  name.  One  of  our 
Shaowu  teachers  has  just  been  down  to  Foochow  to 
a  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  and  has  returned 
very  enthusiastic  over  a  "Union  Prayer  Circle"  which 
was  given  a  very  prominent  place.  He  told  me  that 
on  former  visits  to  ^Foochow  he  and  others  like  him 
were  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  students  who  were 
Studying  English,  and  there  was  no  free  mingling;  but 
this  time  he  said  there  was  nothing  of  that.  All  were 
just  like  brothers.     There  was  not  distinction  of  class 
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or  denomination;  "we  were  all  one  family.".  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever,  and 
also  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

J.   E.  Walker. 


THE  LEAVEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN. 
J.  D.  Davis. 

The  leaven  of  Christianity  is  working  more  and 
more  rapidly  in  Japan.  The  writer  was  asked  to 
speak  on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  Nov.  3rd,  to  the 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Higher  Technical 
School,  in  Kyoto.  About  fifty  were  present.  A  few 
months  ago  the  principal  of  this  school  opposed  the 
organization  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  school,  but  now 
he  heartily  favors  it.  I  have  also  recently  spoken  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Medical  School  'of  400  stu- 
dents here,  and  nearly  seventy  were  present,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  large  recitation  rooms 
of  the  school.  One  of  our  theological  students  has 
begun  selling  Bibles,  or  portions,  from  house  to  house 
in  the  city,  and  in  his  first  effort,  he  sold  in  seven  of 
the  ten  houses  he  visited. 

A  physician  in  the  city,  forty-three  years  old,  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  school,  and  who  has  practiced 
medicine  about  fifteen  years  can:c  to  me  the  other  cv- 
ening,he  was  so  troubled  about  his  sins  iic  could  not 
rest,  and  far  three  monthshis heart hadbeenheavy with 
this  load,  and  he  wanted  to  find  a  way  of  relief.  His 
confession  to  me  was  a  revelation  to  me  of  the  immor- 
tality of  such  men,  keeping  for  years  two  concubines, 
and  worse.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  Divine  Redeemer  to 
point  such  men  to.  Some  little  time  ago,  a  student 
of  the  Imperial  University  here,  was  sick  in  the  Uni- 
versity hospital,  and  he  was  cared  for  by  a  Christian 
nurse,  and  she  was  so  patient  and  kind  and,  heloful 
that  the  young  man's  father  was  so  impressed  by  it 
that  he  wanted  to  know  about  Christianity,  and  began 
to  study  and  listen,  and,  returning  to  his  home  in  a 
distant  city,  he  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  have 
become  Christians  and  the  work  is  spreading  from 
this  center.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
way  the  leaven  is  working.  Concerted  evangelistic 
work  is  in  progress  among  the  churches,  a  series  of 
meetings  being  held  in  place  after  place.  About  a 
hundred  Chinese  students  declared  for  Christ  after  one 
of  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston's  earnest  addresses  in 
Tokyo,   recently. 

Kyoto,  Japan,  Nov.   16,  1906. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.".  By  William 
Allen  Knight.  The  publishers  of  this  delightful  little 
story  send  out  a  new  edition  in  a  beautiful  little  vol- 
ume which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  find  its  way  into 
many  hands  and  hearts.  It  makes  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm  more  than  ever  before  one  of  the  gems  of  litera- 
ture— and  a  Shepherd  Psalm  throughout.  This  new 
edition  may  be  had  in  two  bindings — each  volume 
being  highly  artistic — one  for  40  cents,  the  other  for 
$1.25   [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  and  Chicago.] 

"Letters  to  Sunday-School  Teachers."  By  Henry 
Churchill  King.  These  letters  on  the  great  truths  of 
our  Christian  faith  by  the  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, constitute  one  of  the  desirable  books  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men 
and  women  as  well  as  one  of  value  to  teachers.     Presi- 


dent King  states  that  he  writes  especially  to  younger 
teachers  to  help  them  through  these  great  fundamen- 
tal truths  to  bring  to  their  pupils  the  contagion  of  a 
high  and  noble  life.  And  in  that  connection  he  is  care- 
ful to  say  that  the  great  Christian  convictions  cannot 
be  simply  laid  on  any  one  like  so  many  garments,  or 
even  so  majiy  geometrical  proofs  or  scientific  propo- 
sitions. The  creed  that  is  to  deepen  the  creed  of  any 
one  must  be  lived  out,  not  merely  thought  out.  In 
the  letter  which  treats  of  "Men  in  the  Light  of  Christ," 
the  author  says :  "Christ  cannot  believe  that  God  is 
the  really  loving  Father  and  that  his  life  is  the  only 
true  life,  and  not  see  at  once  that  men  can  come  into 
a  significant  life  only  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  enter 
into  God's  own  life  of  love.  And  it  is  to  this  Christ 
is  sure  God  has  appointed  men.  While  then  we  still 
cherish  the  unloving,  the  unforgiving  spirit,  we  are 
irrevocably  shut  out  from  God's  life.  Especially  valu- 
able in  its  suggestiveness  is  the  letter  in  which  Presi- 
dent King  considers  the  basis  of  the  Divine  friend- 
ship. Christian  life  is  regarded  as  simply  a  friend-- 
ship — with  God,  with  men.  "The  conditions  of  a 
deepening  spiritual  life,  the  conditions  of  all  growth 
in  the  Christian  life,  are  simply  the  conditions  of  a 
deepening  friendship  with  God  and  men."  And  the 
foundation  of  all  high  friendship  whether  with  God  or 
men,  is  said  to  be  threefold :  "mutual  self-revelation 
and  answering  trust,  mutual  self-surrender,  and  some 
deep  community  of  interests."  Association  is  said  to 
be  the  main  factor  in  a  deepening  acquaintance.  "An 
acquaintance  is  not  the  product  of  certain  rules,  but 
the  unconscious  result  of  much  association.  One 
wakes  up  with  a  kind  of  surprise  to  find  how  much  a 
friendship  may  mean  to  him.  And  in  our  relation  to 
God  this  is  still  the  main  factor.  It  is  only  through 
constant  association  with  God  that  we  grow  into  his 
life.  *  *  The  greatest  of  all  conditions  of  a  deepening 
acquaintance  with  God  is  much  association  with  him  ; 
giving  Christ  opportunity  with  us  by  attention,  by 
thought,  by  living  much  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  life, 
by  finding  it  second  nature  to  think  his  thoughts,  to 
feel  his  feelings  and  to  will  his  purposes."  The  main 
parts  of  some  of  the  addresses  given  by  President 
King  in  California  two  years  ago  will  be  found  in  this 
volume.  Not  a  few  who  heard  those  addresses  will 
welcome  their  appearance  in  this  form.  [Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston  and  Chicago;  $1.00  net;  postage  8  cents.] 

Quiet  Talks  About  Jesus."  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Other 
books  by  this  author,  "Quiet  Talks  on  Power"  and 
"Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer,"  have  had  large  sale,  and  this 
one  now  has  been  called  his  crowning  achievement. 
Mr.  Gordon  says  in  a  foreword:  "So  far  as  I  can  find 
out  I  have  no  theory  about  Jesus  to  make  these  talks 
fit  into.  I  have  tried  to  find  out  for  myself  what  the 
old  Book  of  God  tells  about  him.  And  here  I  am  try- 
ing to  tell  to  others,  as  simply  as  I  can,  what  I  found. 
It  was  by  the  tedious  twisting  path  of  doubt  that  I 
climbed  the  hill  of  truth  up  to  some  of  its  summits  of 
certainty.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
subject  treated  here  save  for  the  statements  of  that 
Book,  and  for  the  assent  within  my  own  spirit  to  these 
statements,  which  has  greatly  deepened  the  impress- 
ions they  made  and  make.  There  is  no  question  rais- 
ed here  about  the  Book  itself,  but  simply  a  taking  and 
grouping  up  together  of  what  it  says."  In  the  part 
which  treats  of  The  Purpose  in  Jesus'  Coming,  the 
author  says :  "Jesus  is  God  spelling  himself  out  in 
language  that  man  can  understand."     Again,  he  says, 
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"Jesus  is  God  following  us  up."  Writing  of  sin,  he 
says  :  "Sin  has  a  terrific  gait.  .  .  Sin  can't  be  patch- 
ed up  or  mended.  .  .  The  worst  punishment  of  sin 
is  that  left  alone  it  breeds  more  sin  and  worse  sin." 
Further:  "God's  treatment  of  sin  lets  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  sort  of  thing  it  is."  And  finally:  "Jesus 
is  God  letting  sin  do  its  worst  upon  himself,  that  man 
might  see  its  utter,  stubborn  damnableness,  and  eag- 
erly turn  from  it  and  back  to  him."  So  many  fine 
gems  of  thought  dot  the  pages  of  this  book  that  we 
can  hardly  stop  quoting  from  the  first  article  even. 
Scattered  here  and  there  are  these :  "God  has  taxed 
all  the  ingenuity  of  his  love  to  let  man  know  about 
himself."  "In  Jesus  God  told  out  his  greatness  most, 
and  his  love  most  tenderly."  "Only  man  could  fully 
appreciate  Jesus,  God's  Man,  and  man's  Brother."  The 
first  part  of  the  book  considers  also  The  Plan  of 
Jesus'  Coming,  The  Tragic  Break  in  the  Plan,  and 
Some  Surprising  Results  of  the  Tragic  Break.  In  the 
part  which  treats  of  The  Person  of  Jesus,  the  divis- 
ions are  The  Human  Jesus,  The  Divine  Jesus,  The 
Winsome  Jesus.  Under  the  first  it  is  said:  "Jesus  is 
God  becoming  man's  fellow.  He  comes  down  by  his 
side  and  says,  Let's  pull  up  together."  Under  the 
second  it  is  said:  "Jesus  is  God  coming  down  to  woo 
man  up  to  himself  again.  No  sending  of  messengers 
for  this  great  work  of  winning  his  darling  back  to  the 
original  image  and  mastery  and  dominion  will  do  for 
God.  He  comes  himself."  The  third  portion  of  the  book 
treats  of  The  Great  Experiences  of  Jesus'  Life.  [A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York,  75  cents  net.] 

"The  Prairie  And  The  Sea,"  by  William  A.  Quayle. 
This  is  a  book  concerning  which  we  have  a  desire  to 
say  something  nice,  but  it  is  indescribable.  Hour  af- 
ter hour  have  we  turned  its  pages  with  interest  and 
delight,  as  the  author  has  spoken  of  prairie  and  moun- 
tain and  sea.  Lergely  it  is  a  poem  in  prose,  written 
by  one  who  has  great  familiarity  with  and  love  for  all 
of  God's  out-of-doors.  It  will  appeal  to  people  widely, 
for  our  homes  are  either  on  the  prairies  or  in  the 
mountains  or  along  the  sea  shores.  As  to  each  the 
author  depicts  beauties  doubtless  unthought  of  by 
many.  We  quote  the  closing  paragraph  from  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  mountains:  "Mountains  blue. 
dreamy,  remote,  compounded  as  of  earth  and  air. 
white  as  built  of  summer  cloud,  builded  with  the 
massive  masonry  of  God,  tranquil,  masterful,  com- 
pelling wonder,  watched  by  the  stars,  abundant  in 
waterfalls,  glorious  in  strength,  battlemented  for  sun- 
sets, crowned  with  noons,  steeped  in. dawns,  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  low-lands,  a  rest  for  care,  heights  to 
which  dying  eyes  lift  their  last,  longing,  homesick 
look  before  they  front  the  mountains  of  eternity, — 
mountains,  pray  you,  build  your  sublime  ranges  along 
the  western  landscape  of  the  heart,  so  that,  as  we 
look,  sunsets  shall  revel  on  your  snowy  crests,  and 
your  long  shadows  shall  walk  from  sky  to  sky,  and 
we  shall  hear  at  burning  noon  or  quiet  evening  or  the 
windy  morn  the  calling  of  the  mountains,  'Let  us 
journey  together  to  the  sky.'  "  In  the  article  "It  is 
Raining"  Dr.  Quayle  says :  "Gray  clouds  are  anchor- 
ed in  the  sky ;  the  raindrops  wrinkle  down  the  win- 
dow-panes ;  the  voices  of  the  rain  are  in  the  skies,  in- 
describable for  sweetness.  A  thing  not  to  be  put  into 
words,  nor  capable  of  having  music  written  to  inter- 
pret its  melody,  only  to  those  who  have  heard  and  lov- 
ed the  rain-fall  and  the  gray,  grim  sky, — to  such  alone 
will   this  saying  be  a  phrase  to  conjure   with,   'It   is 


raining.'  "  The  sea  he  calls  "the  world's  giant."  It 
owns  the  earth.  All  continents  are  islanded  in  this 
great  deep.  A  hemisphere  was  for  ages  hidden  in  the 
sea,  and  so  securely  and  utterly  that  men  never  guess- 
ed at  its  existence."  All  that  the  sea  has  he  says  is 
drowned  in  wonder.  "The  common-place  dwells  not 
in  hearing  of  the  sea.  One-where  at  least  is  free  from 
the  invasion  of  littleness.  It  is  so  huge  it  is  sublime. 
Men  are  entrapped  into  saying  the  sublime  thing. 
When  a  certain  great  man,  day  after  day  on  an  ocean 
voyage,  was  given  to  sitting  at  the  ship's  prow  and 
looking,  looking,  never  sated,  ever  eager,  a  garrulous 
prig  obtruded  the  query,  'What  do  you  see?'  'Nothing 
but  God,"  was  the  reply,  flung  like  a  harpoon,  but 
huge  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  sea  necessitates  large 
sayings,  is  compulsive  to  the  sublime."  This  volume 
of  340  pages  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  may  be  had 
in  various  bindings,  at  a  price  ranging  from  $2  to  $6. 
It  would  make  an  excellent  gift-book.  [Jennings  & 
Graham,  Barker  Block,  Berkeley,  Cal.] 


ONE  GOOD  WIFE. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  "There  is  one  good  wife 
in  the  world,  and  every  man  thinks  he  has  her."  It  L-, 
an  hyperbole  of  speech,  of  course.  There  are  many 
good  wives  in  the  world.  And  there  are  some  that 
are  not  good;  and  men  who  have  such  know  it.  We 
are  glad  there  are  not  very  many  of  the  latter-kind. 

Concerning  one  of  the  good  kind,  Mark  Twain  says 
in  his  autobiography,  now  running  in  the  North 
American    Review: 

"Tomorrow  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary 
of  our  marriage.  My  wife  passed  from  this  life  one 
year  and  eight  months  ago,  in  Florence,  Italy,  after 
an  unbroken  illness  of  twenty-two  months'  duration. 

"I  first  saw  her  in  the  form  of  an  ivory  miniature 
in  her  brother  Charley's  stateroom  in  the  steamer 
Quaker  City  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  in  the  summer  of 
1867,  when  she  was  in  her  twenty-second  year.  I 
saw  her  in  the  flesh  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  the 
following  December.  She  was  slender  and  beautiful 
and  girlish,  and  she  was  both  girl  and  woman.  She 
remained  both  girl  and  woman  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life.  Under  a  grave  and  gentle  exterior  burned  inex- 
tinguishable fires  of  sympathy,  energy,  devotion,  en- 
thusiasm, and  absolutely  limitless  affection.  She  was 
always  frail  in  body  and  she  lived  upon  her  spirit, 
whose  hopefulness  and  courage  were  indestructible. 
Perfect  truth,  perfect  honesty,  perfect  candor  were 
qualities  of  her  character  which  were  born  with  her. 
Her  judgments  of  people  and  things  were  sure  and 
accurate.  Her  intuitions  almost  never  deceived  her. 
In  her  judgments  of  the  characters  and  acts  of  both 
friends  and  strangers  there  was  always  room  for  char- 
ity, and  this  charity  never  failed.  I  have  compared  and 
contrasted  her  with  hundreds  of  persons,  and  my  con- 
viction remains  that  hers  was  the  most  perfect  charac- 
ter I  have  ever  met.  And  I  may  add  that  she  was  the 
most  winningly  dignified  person  I  have  ever  known. 
Her  character  and  disposition  were  of  the  sort  that 
not  only  invites  worship  but  commands  it.  No  ser- 
vant ever  left  her  service  who  deserved  to  remain  in 
it.  And  as  she  could  choose  with  a  glance  of  her  eye, 
the  servants  she  selected  did,  in  almost  all  cases,  de- 
serve to  remain,  and  they  did  remain.  She  was  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  she  was  always  able  to  communi- 
cate her  cheerfulness  to  others.  During  the  nine  years 
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that  we  spent  in  poverty  and  debt  she  was  always  able 
to  reason  me  out  of  my  despairs  and  find  a  bright  side 
to  the  clouds  and  make  me  see  it.  In  all  that  time  I 
never  knew  her  to  utter  a  word  of  regret  concerning 
our  altered  circumstances,  nor  did  I  ever  know  her 
children  to  do  the  like.  For  she  had  taught  them,  and 
they  drew  their  fortitude  from  her.  The  love  which 
she  bestowed  upon  those  whom  she  loved  took  the 
form  of  worship,  and  in  that  form  it  was  returned — re- 
turned by  relatives,  friends,  and  the  servants  of  her 
household.  It  was  a  strange  combination  which 
wrought  into  one  individual,  so  to  speak,  by  marriage 
— her  disposition  and  character  were  mine.  She  pour- 
ed out  her  prodigal  affections  in  kisses  and  caresses, 
and  in  a  vocabulary  of  endearments  whose  profusion 
was  always  an  astonishment  to  me.  I  was  born  re- 
served as  to  endearments  of  speech  and  caresses,  and 
hers  broke  upon  me  as  the  summer  waves  break  upon 
Gibralter.  I  was  reared  in  that  atmosphere  of  reserve. 
As  I  have  already  said  in  another  chapter,  I  never 
knew  a  member  of  my  father's  family  to  kiss  another 
member  of  it  except  one,  and  that  at  a  deathbed.  And 
our  village  was  not  a  kissing  community.  The  kissing 
and  caressing  ended  with  courtship — along  with  the 
deadly  piano-playing  of  that  day.  "She  had  the  heart- 
free  laugh  of  a  girl.  It  came  seldom,  but  when  it 
broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  as  inspiring  as  music.  I 
heard  it  for  the  last  time  when  she  had  been  occupy- 
ing her  sick  bed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  made  a 
written  note  of  it  at  the  time — a  note  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed. 


ACORNS  FROM  THREE  OAKS. 

Aloha. 
Good  Seed  Corn. 

There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake 
like   Lebanon,   Ps.   72. :  16. 

Given  corn  that  has  life  in  it,  soil  that  has  rich- 
ness, there  is  sure  to  be  harvest.  Christians  of  this 
generation  have  recently  had  a  pictorial  and  spiritual 
ilustration  of  this  wide  truth.  Samuel  J.  Mills  and 
his  comrades  of  the  Haystack  prayer  meeting  were 
but  a  handful  of  corn  of  quality.  Young  students  of 
a  young  country  college,  God  spoke  to  them.  The 
love  which  led  them  to  care  more  for  men  than  for 
fame  or  gold,  valued  Indians  more  than  the  pearls  of 
India,  would  make  Chinaman  unbind  their  girls'  feet 
and  women's  souls,  could  make  cruel  Turkey  kind, 
and  clothe  the  blackest  Africans  with  the  white  gar- 
ments of  praise  and  purity.  As  God  had  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  why  should  they  not  share  the  gospel 
which  has  made  England  and  America  great?  Under- 
graduates they  moved  far  in  advance  of  the  scholars 
and  statesmen  who  laughed  at  them,  declaring  that  the 
hill  people  of  Western  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the 
cultured  society  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  had  prob- 
lems sufficient  for  scholars'  attention,  and  that  there 
was  not  religion  in  the  old  Bay  State  for  exportation. 

These  college  boys  had  hearts  of  oak.  No  brittle 
basswood  or  willowy  cottonwood  were  they.  Like 
Whittier's  Kansas  emigrants,  they  sized  up  "rugged 
Northern  Pine."  While  they  nursed  the  fire  brand, 
talking  and  praying  over  the  burning  subject,  not 
even  a  mountain  storm  could  cool  their  ardor.  They 
adjourned  their  open  air  conference  to  the  shelter  of 
a  convenient  haystack.     There  in  warm  fraternal  fel- 


lowship, bracing  each  other  for  struggle,  and  opening 
their  manly  young  spirits  to  the  divine  leading,  they 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  foreign  missionary  so- 
cieties which  have  helped  make  America  truly  great. 
A  short  sentence  condensed  the  expression 
of  the  faith  which  moved  Samuel  J.  Mills.  By 
it  he  led  his  companions  of  the  Haystack : 
"We  can  if  we  will."  True  words:  Whit 
meaning!  Not  human  boastfulness !  Human  cour- 
age when  backed  by  God's  power!  The  rugged 
New  England  student  knew  more  definitely  of  the 
Divine  purpose  than  the  ruddy  shepherd  Psalmist  or 
the  victorious  poet  king.  All  the  king's  gold,  char- 
iots, and  horsemen  were  not  such  adjutants  of  success 
as  the  story  of  the  cross  which  confirmed  prophecy 
and  turned  faith  to  sight.  So  the  seed  of  the  great 
handful  of  corn. 

Rich  Soil. 

"In  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains."  Soil 
is  as  essential  as  seed.  Our  foothill  fruit  surpasses 
that  of  the  valley.  But  mountain  peaches  and  grapes 
are  sweeter  than  ours.  This  corn  was  planted  in 
good  soil.  Christian  colleges  and  high  schools  are 
seed-beds  for  high  ideas.  Wendell  Phillips  said  to 
me:  "I  like  to  speak  at  college,  for  I  am  there  doing 
good  wholesale."  Yale  means  manliness .  and  spirit, 
patriotism  and  push.  Oberlin  speaks  of  human  broth- 
erhood, the  happiness  of  health,  holiness,  the  Chris- 
tian's right  to' sing  the  best  music,  making  melody  in 
his  heart  unto  the  Lord.  Berea  signifies  the  sure 
death  of  the  caste  spirit  if  honest  scholars  and  think- 
ers will  simply  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  who  was  not  a  white  but  a  colored  man. 
Dartmouth  College  began  in  purpose  to  give  school- 
ing to  promising  young  Indians.  Why  should  am- 
bitious white  men  be  shut  out  of  a  school  good  enough 
to  attract  worthy  young  redmen?  Carleton  meant 
"you  can  build  a  Christian  college  on-the  prairie  if 
you  will."  And  we  willed.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
noblest  spirits  of  Williams  College  meant  missions. 
That  was  Heaven's  noblest  plan  for  them.  They 
would  and  they  could.  They  willed  and  they  did.  On 
those  high  beautiful  hills,  surrounded  by  noble  moun- 
tains, they  took  a  large  look  over  the  needy  world. 
Japan  was  a  hermit  nation.  Chinamen's  minds,  like 
Chinese  girls'  feet  were  in  cruel  clamps  of  isolation. 
Sacred  bulls  were  feeding  on  delicacies  on  the  steps 
of  splendid  yet  barbaric  temples  in  India,  and  rudely 
horning  away  hungry  women  and  girls  who  craved 
the  food  the  glossy  brutes  trampled  and  wasted. 
Sweet  litle  girls,  such  as  climb  to  our  knees  after  the 
bounteous  Thanksgiving  tables,  were  either  married 
indiscriminately  to  men  old  enough  to  be  their  grand- 
fathers, or  betrothed  to  boys  who,  dying,  would  not 
leave  them  property  or  wifely  honor,  but  condemn 
them  to  the  saddest  lives  this  sorrowing  world  knows. 
Women,  a  little  older,  after  a  short  life  of  possible 
home  peace  and  purity  were  forced  to  the  funeral 
pyres  in  imaginary  honor  of  husbands,  of  husbands 
whom  they  certainly  could  not  benefit  by  dying.  Jug- 
gernaut's great  car  wheels  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  victims  who  thought  the  Gods  valued  hu- 
man gore.  Williams  College  athletes  swing  in  leather- 
covered  rings  in  a  fine  gymnasium  !  Indian  supersti- 
tion swung  bleeding  men  on  sharp  torturing  hooks. 

Not  all  viceroy  State  papers,  not  Robert  Hume's 
stories  of  famine  and  wretchedness,  not  all  the  pages 
of  our  missionary  magazines,  not  all  the  letters  and 
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lectures  of  the  noble  women  of  the  missionary  societies 
begin  to  fully  open  the  sad  ,sad  sores  of  the  non- 
Christian  nations  on  which  these  young  zealots  of  the 
Haystack  looked  out  with  the  longing  eyes  of  seers 
and   saviours.     God's   time   of  betterment   had   come. 

The  Berkshire  Hills  of  old  Massachusetts  were 
the  seed  beds  of  the  primeval  harvests.  Where  the 
grand  old  President  Hopkins  so  lived  and  taught 
that  generations  of  students  quoted  with  affectionate 
reverence  the  Bible  verse,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright"  ;where  Garfield,  the  canal  boy, 
grew  to  be  a  scholar  and  prepared  to  be  a  Christian 
statesman  and  launched  the  best  bon  mot  ever  spoken 
in  an  American  college:  "If  only  President  Hopkins 
sat  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  I  might  sit  at  the  other 
end  of  it  there  would  be  a  college  for  me" — 
there,  Samuel  J.  Mills  planted  the  seeds  of  foreign  mis- 
ions.  In  the  field  where  Cyrus  W.  Field  developed 
the  science  and  the  push  which  laid  the  first  Atlantic- 
cable,  where  Washington  Gladden,  whose  life  has 
builded  into  so  much  that  has  been  for  the  upbuilding 
of  humanity,  graduated,  amid  the  hills,  valleys,  brooks 
and  rivers  of  a  New  England  town  of  unsurpassed 
culture  and  beauty,  was  born  this  nineteenth  century 
blessing  of  Christianity,  the  fragrance  of  which  glad- 
dens our  California  hill-tops  to  day.  Not  in  a 
Death's  valley  or  a  noisesome  swamp,  not  in  the  temp- 
tation of  the  city's  crowded  mart,  not  amid  the  roar 
of  deafening  machinery,  or  the  smut  of  factories  shut- 
ting out  the  sun,  but  up  in  the  bracing  air  ,  and  beau- 
tiful hills  did  this  consummate  flower  of  nineteenth 
century  civilization  bloom.  Old  Grayback,  where  gen- 
erations of  Williams  College  men  have  aspired  to 
climb,  is  witness. 

Not  all  the  inspired  tongues  can  begin  to  tell  the 
fruitage  of  the  harvests  which  have  ripened  because 
Mills  willed  what  God   willed. 

Farther  back  this  Christian  embassy  to  the  nations 
opened  the  way  to  the  marvellous  diplomatic  mision 
of  Anson  G.  Burlingame  to  China. We  asked  China  to 
open  her  ports,  to  send  here  her  merchandise  and  her 
men.  Missions  incited  the  gallant  Perry's  celebrated 
embassy  to  Japan.  Not  the  thunder  of  destructive 
guns,  but  the  open  hands  of  a  Christian  nation,  ex- 
tended by  a  courteous  and  artistic  naval  gentleman, 
the  accomplished  American  Commodore,  opened  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  toAmericans  andblessed  the  Mikado 
and  his  millions  of  little  brown  men  with  the  mission- 
aries of  the  cross.  I  might  tell  of  train-loads  of  corn 
for  starving  India,  and  shiploads  of  wheat  for  hungry 
Ireland.  Japan  in  her  drouth-swept  hills  found  Am- 
erican rice  and  wheat  sweet  and  nourishing.  In  all 
this  humane  ministry  of  the  last  half  century  the  miss- 
ionary spirit  has  been  the  nursing  mother.  Williams 
College  has  heard  from  her  sons  of  a  century  ago. 
The  world  has  heard  of  them.  On  a  green  field, 
close  by  the  commemorative  granite  monument,  scats 
were  prepared  for  gathered  thousands.-  A  generous 
platform  with  helpful  sounding  boards,  and  ingenious 
slides  for  announcing  names  of  speakers,  completed 
the  simplebut  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  crowd 
of  thousands.  The  estimate  of  four  thousand  seems 
moderate.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual  aristocracy, 
(using  that  term  in  the  best  Emersonian  sense)  of 
American  churches  and  colleges  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  the  adventurous  corn  planters  of  a  century  ago. 
Presidents  McClean  and  Gates,  from  Berkeley  and 
Pomona,  were  there.     Presidents  Tucker  and  Hyde, 


from  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin  colleges.  President 
Northrup,  from  Winona  was  on  the  program.  Presi- 
dent Hopkins,  of  Wiliams  College,  rich  in  the  loyal 
love  of  those  who  honored  his  famous  father,  incar- 
nated the  enthusiasm  of  Western  Massachusetts  in 
welcoming  the  thousands  from  all  over  the  world  who 
came  to  honor  God  supremely  by  rendering  just  ho- 
mage to  the  memory  of  school-boys  who  dreamed  the 
dreams  which  made  them  men  indeed. 

Secretary  Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  foreign  mis- 
sionary society  was  there  and  gave  a  masterly  and 
statesman-like  address.  Many  other  denominations 
were  represented,  for  at  the  old  Haystack  prayer- 
meeting  originated  modern  foreign  missions. 

College  boys  looked  and  pondered.  Such  a  long  and 
brilliant  procession  of  orators  they  had  never  seen  r.or 
heard.  Berkeley  and  Stanford  foot  ball  assemblages 
are  bigsrer,  but  not  more  alive.  Elegant  people  in 
commodious  automobiles  thronged  the  sides  of  the 
grand  gathering.  Splendid  carriages  and  well  groom- 
ed horses  fringed  the  great  audience.  What  an  am- 
phitheater of  hills.  What  colors  of  maple  and  oak, 
sumach  and  wild  grape.  What  a  setting  of  honor  to 
frame  the  character  portraits  of  a  little  handful  of 
humble  students  whose  practical  Christianity,  like 
that  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  had  girdled  the  world 
with  gladness. 

Prayer  had  to  be  direct  and  simple  amid  such  ear- 
nestness. I  never  heard  nobler  or  more  kindling 
speech.  Yet  more  eloquent  than  the  speeches  was 
the  presence  on  the  platform  beside  the  masterly  Ca- 
pen  of  choice  and  scholarly  young  converts  from  dif- 
ferent nations  to  whom  the  Board  have  sent  their  mis- 
sionaries. Their  costumes  vied  with  the  golden  and 
the  crimson  maples,  their  faces  were  lit  up  with  the 
joy  of  Christian  youth  and  hope,  their  speeches  glow- 
ed with  sincerity  and  gladness.  Among  them  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  who 
graced  an  unsurpassed  missionary  occasion.  But  I 
give  it  up  dear  reader.  I  cannot  describe  the  Hay- 
stack Memorial  Meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Only 
eternity  can  reveal  its  beauty,  its  greatness,  its  sig- 
nificance ! 


A  PRAYER. 


Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow ; 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock ; 
But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power, 
Make  as  simple  as  a  flower. 
Let  the  dry  heat  fill  its  cup, 
Like   a  poppy   looking  up ; 
Let  life  lightly  wear  her  crown, 
Like  a  poppy   looking  down, 
When   its  heart   is   filled  with   dew, 
And  its  life  begins  anew. 

Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  be 
Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree, 
Joyfully  the  crickets  croon 
Under  shady  oak  at  noon : 
Beetle,  on  his  mission  bent, 
Tarries  in  that  cooling  tent. 
Let  me,  also,  cheer  a  spot 
Hidden  field  or  garden  grot — 
Place  where  passing  souls  can  rest 
On  the  way  and  be  their  best. 
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Long  Beach. — Twenty-six  persons  united  with 
this  church  the  first  Sunday  of  December,  twelve  on 
confession  of  faith. 

Petaluma. — In  connection  with' the  communion 
service  on  Sunday,  Dec.  2nd,  thirteen  new  members 
were  received,  seven  of  them  being  men. 

San  Francisco,  Mizpah. — The  special  services  cele- 
brating the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  also  the  opening  of  the  temporary  house  of 
worship  of  Mizpah  Presbyterian  Church  were  held 
Sunday  the  2nd  inst.  The  building,  situated  on  Perry 
street,  near  Fifth  street,  was  filled  with  members  and 
friends  of  the  church.  The  decorations  of  evergreens 
and  holly  berries  were  very  effective.  The  following 
named  ministers  were  present,  and  each  spoke  words 
of  greeting  and  good  cheer:  Revs.  J.  S.  Thomas,  E.  K. 
Strong,  H.  N.  Bevier,  J.  M.  Mcllhinney,  Dr.  H.  II. 
Bell  and  J.  P.  Turner,  the  last  named  therector  of  the 
Cathedral  Mission  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Many  let- 
ters of  congratulation  were  read.  A  very  blessed 
feature  of  the  service  was  the  baptism,  on  profession 
of  faith,  of  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  school.  An  ex- 
pression of  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  donated 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  church  building, 
also  to  others  who  in  various  ways  have  assisted  the 
work  of  reconstruction  was  read  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  FrederickA.  Doane,  who  also  spoke  of  the  en- 
couragement he  received  to  rebuild  by  words  written 
to  him  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  viz. — "Be  of 
good  cheer.  God  reigns  and  has  a  personal  interest  in 
Mizpah."  In  keeping  with  the  motto  selected  for  the 
occasion  which  was  "The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad,"  a  liberal  thank- 
offering  was  taken  up  for  benevolence.  The  services 
were  interspersed  with  heartfelt  singing,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chorister,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Doane.  For 
the  present,  the  regular  Sabbath  services  will  be : 
Sunday-school  at  10  a.  m..  and  preaching  at  11  a.  m. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  last  Sabbath,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  present  as  also  the  at- 
tendance at  Sunday-school  was   most  encouraging. 


SEMINARY  NOTES. 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Inazawa,  '94,  was  recently  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Japanese  Presbyterian  Church  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Fisher,  who  was  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan. 
This  church  is  still  worshiping  in  a  hall,  but  is'  look- 
ing forward  hopefully  to  a  home  of  its  own  and  is 
working  energetically  toward  that  end.  It  has  edu- 
cational and  other  institutional  features.  Mr.  Inaza- 
wa has  been  connected  with  it  since  its  organization 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  monthly  evening  conference  for  December 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last.  The  Faculty  and 
student  body  with  their  guests  dined  in  the  students' 
dining-room  at  6:30.  The  subject  of  the  conference 
which  followed  was  Evangelism.  Rev.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
of  the   Mt.   Hermon   Association     was   the     principal 


speaker.  He  spoke  impressively  of  the  kind  of  evan- 
gelistic work  needed  on  this  coast,  laying  special  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  giving  the  people  the 
word  of  God.  Dr.  Moore  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Assembly's  evangelistic 
committee  with  which  he  has  been  associated.  Rev. 
George  G.  Eldridge  of  San  Francisco  expected  to  be 
present  and  speak  of  the  recent  evangelistic  campaign 
in  San  Francisco  and  its  results,  but  was  detained  by 
the  storm. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore  preached  last  Sabbath  for  Dr. 
Brush  of  Alameda,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  last  two 
weeks. 


THE  PRESENT  UPHEAVAL  OF  MANKIND. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  great  address  of  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  quoted  from  in  Pacific  Presbyterian  recently 
be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered.  It  was  a  mas- 
terly plea  for  a  large  scholastic  training  of  Christian 
men  aspiring  to  leadership  in  the  history-making  revo- 
lution now  going  forward  in  human  society.  Pre- 
liminary to  this,  he  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the 
world-prevalent  popular  movement  wherein  "Men  are 
awakening  to  the  vast  power  that  they  can  exert  in 
combination,"  and  "Men  are  becoming  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  racial  unity." 

All  which  as  a  fine  statement  of  facts,  is  true  of 
all  the  great  peoples  of  the  earth  in  this  our  day  of 
days.  The  picture  might  be  enlarged  by  including 
another  species  of  combination  equally  characteristic 
of  this  wonder-developing  age, — that  of  capital  in 
corporations  and  of  cprporations  into  trusts,  and  these 
into  oppressive  forces,  tending  to  the  destruction  alike 
of  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  morals,  and 
to  the  repression  of  individual  effort. 

There  is  the  danger  line  in  both  and  in  all  species 
of  combination,  whether  in  capital  or  labor,  or  even  in 
the  higher  regions  of  religion.  The  true  individual- 
ism is  right,  and  the  true  combination  is  right  in  each 
and  in  all  of  these  departments  of  human  endeavor. 
In  combinations  of  capital  in  any  or  all  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  men,  there  may  be  gained  the.  advan- 
tage of  lessening  expenditures,  and  producing  more 
systematic  and  orderly  conduct  of  great  enterprises 
whereby  better  results  may  be  obtained  than  by  in- 
dividual effort  alone, — prices  of  commodities  lessen- 
ed, and  capital  itself  augmented, — and  mankind  may 
receive  great  blessings  thereby. 

By  combinations  of  labor,  better  wages  may  be 
obtained,  better  because  more  skilled  work  might  be 
done, — the  laboring  classes  might  be  elevated  and  im- 
proved  financially   and   morally. 

By  combinations  in  religious  endeavor,  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men  might  be  far  more  rapidly  ex- 
tended and  His  glory  made  manifest  the  sooner  to 
earth's  remotest  bounds.  Hence  we  affirm  that  in 
basic  principle  the  idea  of  united  endeavor  is  right, 
whether  in  finance,  in  the  world's  work  on  the  materi- 
al side,  or  in  the  higher  realms  of  ethics  and  religion. 

But  yet, — individualism  is  behind  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all,  and  under  it  all,  and  must  not  be  over- 
looked at  any  point  of  development.  If  the  individu- 
al is  lost  in  the  mass,  the  inevitable 'consequence  is 
the  corruption  of  the  mass,  and  the  aggregate  power 
acquired  by  combination  becomes  destructive  instead 
of  constructive  of  the  highest  destiny  designed  for 
the  race. 

In  the  corporation  it  is  all  too  true,  that  the  tenden- 
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cy  is  to  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  individual  conscience 
and  moral  responsibility  and  the  shifting  of  conscience 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  corporation.  In  the  great 
Trusts,  which  are  combinations  of  individual  corpor- 
ations, there  is  a  farther-away  shifting  of  this  sense 
and  the  individual  beneficiary  of  wrong  doing  scarce- 
ly feels  at  all  the  shame  or  guilt  of  it.  In  whatever 
wrong  doing  at  any  point  results  from  labor,  or  po- 
litical, or  religious  combinations,  the  individual  sense 
of  guilt  is  largely  lost  or' lightened  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  blame  or  the  shifting  of  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  mass. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  individual  MAN  is  the  unit, 
always  in  the  matter  of  right-doing  or  wrong-doing, 
in  the  realm  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  family  is 
the  social  unit,  the  state  is  the  political  unit,  but  be- 
hind it  all  and  before  all  was  a  Man, — the  unit. 

The  man — every  man,  is  himself  accountable  to 
society  and  to  God  for  what  he  has  been  and  for  what 
he  has  done.  The  consciousness  of  this  should  be 
kept  alive  in  all  forms  of  combination,  whether  of 
Church  or  society,  in  all  departments  of  life  and  hu- 
man endeavor. 

The  individual  personality,  with  all  its  wondrous 
possibilities  must  be  led  to  the  One  Person, — the 
great  and  holy  Head  of  all  the  race,  and  become 
transformed  by  His  Spirit  into  something  of  the  same 
image,  and  fired  with  the  hopes  of  an  exalted  person- 
al destiny,  before  the  beneficent  results  of  combina- 
tion can  be  largely  expected. 

Here  is  the  field  for  the  highest  leadership,  train- 
ed with  all  that  culture  and  learning  can  bestow,  and 
sanctified  by  a  noble  ambition  to  further  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  such  leaders,  to. kindle- 
and  keep  alive  the  developing  spark  of  individual  life 
and  responsibility,  and  thus  to  aid  in  qualifying  the 
units  of  life  for  combinations  that  shall  be  invincible 
in  the  great  moral  and  religious  battles  of  the  ages 
to  come,  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole  race  for  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ. 

The  individual  faith,  and  the  renewal  of  the  indi- 
vidual life, — the  preservation  of  the  individual  con- 
science in  all  forms  of  combination,  and  then  the 
uniting  of  such  an  host,  and  the  heathenism,  the  idola- 
tries, the  powers  of  evil  would  fall  before  it  as  did  the 
walls  of  Jerico  before  the  trumpets  of  Israel. 

Then  shall  men  everywhere  come  to  their  own, 
and  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the 
glad  song  of  a  race  redeemed  shall  echo  from  every 
hill  of  this  sin-cursed  earth. 

J.  P.  STROTHER. 


WHISKEY  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  IT. 

Those  who  have  been  at  a  loss  to  occount  for  the 
recent  uprising  and  mob  violence  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  will  do  well  to  potider  the  fact  that  in  the 
negro  dives  of  that  city  and  other  southern  cities 
are  to  be  found  pictures  of  nude  white  women  and 
nude  negro  men.  These  passion-inflaming  pictures, 
found  in  these  abominable  dives  were  not  in  all  in- 
stances purchased  by  the  saloon-keepers,  but  are 
furnished — so  the  reports  as  given  by  the  Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate  of  that  city  show — by  the  whole- 
sale liquor  houses,  breweries  and  distilleries  taking 
part  in  the  distribution  of  same. 


It  is  not  difficult  for  one  acquainted  with  the  negro 
to  conclude  that  this  kind  of  seed-sowing  in  the  negro 
heart,  just  a  few  generations  removed  from  barbar- 
ism, will  speedily  produce  a  harvest  of  criminals, 
committing  the  unmentionable  crime,  the  speedy 
avenging  of  which  hitherto  has  been  held  as  the  only 
safeguard  to  the  purity  and  protection  of  the  South- 
ern white  home. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  making  it  possible  to 
hang  these  scoundrels,  both  saloon-keepers  and  mana- 
gers of  breweries  who,  for  a  little  gain  would  stoop  to 
do  such  things,  for  which  the  devil  himself  would 
be  ashamed. 

President  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
government  should  not  assume  control  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  but  should  regulate  it."  A  wise  say- 
ing too,  but  then,  well,  when  you  can  regulate  hell, 
then  you  can  talk  about  regulating  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. However,  may  be  the  saloon  business  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  business  at  all ;  then,  pray,  what  ex- 
cuse is  there  for  allowing  it  to  exist  to  blast  homes 
make  paupers  of  men  and  damn  the  race?  Take  eith- 
er horn  of  the  dilemma.  The  only  way  to  regulate  it  is 
to  abolish  it.  To  attempt  regulating  it  is  like  setting 
off  a  powder  house  by  installments. 

To  say  it  is  not  a  business  and  allow  it  to  exist,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  public  nuisances  and  the  most  gi- 
gantic curse  of  the  nation,  is  to  put  ourselves  down  as 
a  nation  of  fools. 


HANDS  TOUCHED  BY  THE  MASTER'S  HANDS 

"My  hands  were  filled  with  many  things, 

Which  I  did  precious  hold 

As  any  treasure  of  a  king's, 

Silver,  or  gems,  or  gold. 

The  Master  came  and  touched  my  hands, 

The  scars  were  in  His  own. 
And  at  His  feet  my  treasures  sweet, 
Pell  shattered  one  by  one; 
'I  must  have  empty  hands,'  said  He, 
'Wherewith  to  work  My  works -through  thee.' 

My  hands  were  stained  with  marks  of  toil, 

Defiled  with  dust  of  earth, 

And  I  my  work  did  ofttimes  soil, 

And  render  little  worth — 

The  Master  came  and  touched  my  hands, 

And  crimson  were  His  own. 
And  when  amazed,  on  mine  I  gazed 
Lo!   every  stain  was  gone. 
'I  must  have  cleansed  hands,'  said  He, 
'Wherewith  to  work  My  works  through  thee.' 

My  hands  were  growing  feverish, 

And  cumbered  with  much  care, 

Trembling  with  haste  and  eagerness, 

Nor  folded  oft  in  prayer. 

The  Master  came  and  touched  my  hands, 

With  healing  in  His  own, 
And  calm  and  still  to  do  His  will 
They  grew,  the  fever  gone. 
'I  must  have  quiet  hands,'  said  He, 
'Wherewith  to  work  My  works  through  thee.' 

My  hands  were  strong  in  fancied  strength, 

But  not  in  power  divine, 

And  bold  to  take  up  tasks  at  length, 

That  were  not  His,  but  mine. 

The  Master  came  and  touched  my  hands, 

The  might  was  in  His  own, 
But  mine,  since  then,  have  powerless  been, 
Save  His  were  laid  thereon; 
'And  it  is  only  thus,'  said  He, 
'That  I  can  work  My  works  through  thee.'  " 


'.a 
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WORD  PICTURES  OF  HOME. 

The  late  Sam  Jones  made  many  telling  references 
to  home  and  home  life.  The  following  is  worth  re- 
peating: 

God  bless  the  mother!  These  two  pictures  J  want 
you  to  take  away  with  you.  Here  is  a  mother,  a  real 
mother,  and  here  is  a  mother  in  name  only.  Here  > 
a  little  Annie,  the  daughter  of  the  mother  in  name 
only — a  sweet  six-year  old  girl — and  she  cones  in 
and  says :  "Mamma,  please  give  me  some  scraps  for 
my  doll's  dress."  "I  shan't  do  it,"  the  mother  an- 
swers ;  you  have  wasted  more  scraps  than  you  and 
your  doll  are  worth,  and  I  will  punish  you  if  you  don't 
quit  bothering  me."  Little  Annie  hangs  her  head  and 
goes  away.  Next  day  she  comes  in  again :  "Please 
mamma,  give  me  some  thread  for  my  needle."  ''There 
you  are  again,  you  little  trouble.  You  '■  ;st  worry 
me  from  morning  to  night.  Go,  put  on  your  hat.  and 
see  if  you  can't  bother  Mrs.  Brown  a  little  while ; 
I'm  clean  worn  out."  And  Annie  goes  away,  and  she 
says  to  herself:  "I  just  wish't  I  was  dead;  minima 
never  says  a  kind  word  to  me."  And  the  next  day 
she  comes  in  again  and  says :  "Mamma,  please  let  me 
have  your  scissors."  "I  shan't  do  it.  You  just  want 
to  stick  your  eyes  out,  and  I  will  certainly  pun.sh 
you  if  you  don't  go  off  and  let  me  have  some  peace." 
The  little  one  goes  off  to  herself  again,  but  this  lime 
she  says :  "I  wish't  my  mamma  was  dead."  And  so 
little  Annie  is  coming  up,  and  now  she  is  eighteen 
years  old,  and  a  perfect  typhoon.  Her  mother  draws 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  down  and  says:  "I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  my  daughter;  I've  done 
the  best  I  could  for  her."  I  can  tell  you  ^what's  ire 
matter.     She  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 

But  here  is  the  true  mother.  Little  Mary  comes  in 
and  says,  "Please,  mamma,  give  me  some  thread  for 
my  needle,"  and  mamma,  says,  "Very  well,  dear,  in 
a  moment,"  and  she  takes  the  thread  and  threads  the 
needle  and  ties  it  in  a  strong  knot  for  her,  and  little 
Mary  says,  "Thank  you,  mamma."  When  she  comes 
in  the  next  day  and  says,  "Please,  mamma,  give  me 
some  scraps,"  the  mother  says,  "Yes,  dear,  in  a  mo- 
ment." But  the  mother  was  just  now  reading  a  verse 
in  the  Bible :  "Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy.  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor 
the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  sralt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them."  "Do  you  know  what  that  means, 
darling?"  "No,  mamma."  "It  means  that  you  ought 
to  begin  right  now  to  be  good,  and  grow  up  a  sweet 
and  noble  Christian."  And  the  next  day  Mary  comes 
in  again,  and  her  mother  says :  "Do  you  remember, 
dear,  the  verse  that  I  repeated  to  you  yesterday?" 
"No,  mamma,  I  can't  repeat  that  verse,  but  I  remem- 
ber what  you  told  me  about  being  a  good,  sweet  little 
girl,  and  when  I  went  out  yesterday  I  knelt  down  and 
said :  'O  Lord  help  me  to  be  a  sweet  Christian  girl 
like  my  mamma.'  "  And  her  mother  says,  "Will  you 
go  into  the  next  room,  Mary,  and  kneel  and  pray 
with  mamma  a  little  while?"  And  I  can  imagine  I 
can  see  a  thousand  disappointed  angels  shut  out  on 
the  outside.  They  wanted  to  see  what  great  things 
God  was  going  to  do  for  mother  and  Mary.  And  by 
and  by,  when  the  mother  comes  out,  holding  the  little 
Marv  by  the  hand,  and  tears  that  would  not  have 
stained  an  angel's  cheek  ran  down  little  Mary's  face, 


an  angel  went  up  and  put  his  hand  under  the  tear 
and  caught  it  and  it  crystallized  in  his  hand,  and  then, 
ahead  of  all  the  other  angels,  he  winged  his  way  back 
to  the  skies  and  called  the  hosts  of  heaven  together, 
and  said :  "Here  is  the  srystallized  tear  of  a  sweet 
little  girl  that  a  mother  is  training  for  this  world." 
And  when  Mary  is  eighteen  years  old  she  is  the  joy 
and  blessing  of  her  mother's  heart,  and  a  comfort  to 
her  friends.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  lit- 
tle Mary?  She  is  just  like  her  mother.  Go  thou, 
sister,  and  do  likewise. 

"A  MIGHTY  RICH  MAN." 

Once  in  New  England  I  was  driving  with  an  old 
farmer,  and  some  of  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
came  under  criticism.  Speaking  of  a  prominent  man 
in  the  village,  I  asked,  "Is  he  a  man  of  means?" 

"Well,  sir,"  the  old  farmer  replied,  "he  ain't  got 
much  money,  but  he's  mighty  rich." 

"He  has  a  deal  of  land,  then?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir,  he  ain't  got  much  land,  neither,  but  still 
he  is  mighty  rich." 

The  old  farmer,  with  a  pleased  smile,  observed  my 
puzzled  look  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed : 

"You  see,  sir,  he  ain't  got  much  money,  and  he 
ain't  got  much  land,  but  still  he  is  rich,  because  he 
never  went  to  bed  owing  any  man  a  cent  in  all  his  life. 
He  lives  as  well  as  he  wants  to  live,  and  he  pays  as 
he  goes ;  he  don't  owe  nothing  and  he  ain't  afraid  of 
nobody ;  he  tells  every  man  the  truth,  and  does  his 
duty  by  himself,  his  family,  and  his  neighbors;  his 
word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  town  looks  up  to  and  respects  him.  No,  sir, 
he  ain't  got  much  money,  and  he  ain't  got  much  land, 
but  still  he  is  a  mighty  rich  man  because  he's  got  all 
he  needs  and  all  he  wants." 

I  assented  to  the  old  farmer's  deductions,  for  I 
thought  them  entirely  correct.  When  a  man  has  all 
he  needs  and  all  he  wants,  he  is  certainly  rich ;  and 
when  he  lacks  these  things  he  is  certainly  poor.  Now, 
the  poor  man's  possessions — defining  riches  and  pov- 
erty in  this  way — may  be  double  those  of  the  rich  man. 
I  have  an  illustration  in  point.  I  know  a  man  who 
lives  with  his  family  in  a  country  village.  His  in- 
come is,  without  doubt,  larger  than  that  of  any  man  in 
the  township,  and  still  he  is  in  all  probability  more 
harrassed  by  want  of  money  than  any  man  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  requires  so  many  things  that  he 
always  spends  something  more  than  he  makes,  and, 
therefore,  he  is  always  in  debt,  always  importuned  by 
his  creditors.  Now,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  old 
New  England  farmer,  my  friend  is  really  poorer  than 
the  artisans  and  gardeners  and  laborers  who  work  for 
him.  And  I  know  that  this  gentleman  counts  him- 
self among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. — John  Gilmer 
Speed. 


THE  MEN  NEEDED. 

Reformers  and  publicists  often  tell  us  what  stamp 
of  manly  character  is  most  needed  in  this  country  to- 
day.    Thus  the  Citizen's  Bulletin  tries  its  hand  : 

"We  most  need : 

"Men  who  cannot  be  bought. 

"Men  who  put  character  before  wealth. 

"Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 

"Men   who   will   not   lose   their   individuality    in   a 
crowd. 

"Men  who  will  not  think  anything  profitable  that 
is   dishonest. 
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"Men  who  will  be  honest  in  small  things  as  well 
as  great  things. 

"Men.  who  will  make  no  compromise  with  ques- 
tionable things. 

"Men  whose  ambitions  are  not  confined  to  their 
own  selfish  desires. 

"Men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
for  the  public  good. 

"Men  who  are  not  afraid  to  take  chances,  who  are 
not  afraid  of  failure. 

"Men  who  will  not  have  one  brand  of  honesty  for 
business  purposes  and  another  for  private  life." 

Of  some  classes  of  men  above  designated  the  coun- 
try has  a  fairly  good  supply,  but  we  are  certainly  lack- 
ing in  the  kind  that  discount  as  unprofitable  all  dis- 
honest things,  and  that  are  willing  to  sacrifice  private 
interest  for  public  good.  Of  the  sort  who  "have  opin- 
ions and  a  will,"  we  have  a  very  good  supply,  and  also 
enough  of  those  who  "are  not  afraid  to  take  chances." 
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SUFFICIENT  FOR  THEE. 

I  walk  in  the  light  of  his  love, 

No  cloud-covered  sky  shall  I  see, 

While  softly  God  speaks  from  above — 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

When  low  in  the  Valley  of  Tears, 
With  sorrows  o'erwhelming  to  me, 

This  promise  dispels  all  my  fears — 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

When  doubts  and  afflictions  and  grief 

Rush  in  like  a  turbulent  sea, 
This  word  brings  the  surest  relief — 

"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

Thro'  all  the  dark  conflicts  of  life 

Come  blessings  unnumbered  and  free, 

From  Him  who  speaks  out  in  the  strife — 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

My  pathway  grows  radiant  with  light, 
This  wonderful  promise  my  plea; 

His   presence   shall   guide   me   aright, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

— Bishop  Merrill. 


WORDS  OF  COMFORT. 

The  bereaved  are  everywhere.  There  are  few 
homes  without  their  vacant  chair.  How  can  we  best 
comfort  others?  What  solace  is  there  in  the  gospel 
for  breaking  hearts?  What  is  there  in  Christianity 
that  will  wipe  away  tears?  There  is  comfort  for  the 
bereaved  in  the  infinite  and  eternal  love  of  God.  In 
this  divine  love  all  life's  "whys"  are  answered.  St. 
John  puts  it  all  in  the  one  little  sentence — "God  is 
love."  Back  of  and  in  his  power,  his  justice,  his  holi- 
ness, his  truth,  is  love.  We  know  that  this  is  our 
Father's  world.  There  is  no  chance  in  any  of  its 
events  or  circumstances.  Science  tells  us  that  in  all 
jccurrences  in  nature,  even  in  those  which  seem  dis- 
astrous— storms,  earthquakes,  tidal  waves — no  force, 
no  drop  of  water,  no  particle  of  matter  ever  gets  out 


of  the  clasp  and  control  of  natural  law — that  is,  out 
of  the  hand  of  God.  So  in  all  the  events  of  Provi- 
dence, though  we  call  them  calamities,  nothing  ever 
happens  without  God's  permission,  and,  therefore,  all, 
that  happens  has  love  in  it. 

Another  element  of  comfort  for  the  bereaved  is 
that  their  friends  who  have  gone  from  them  have  fin- 
ished their  work.  Jesus  was  not  caught  in  a  snare 
when  he  was  arrested  in  the  garden.  There  was  no 
inextricable  dilemma  in  his  position  that  night.  He 
could  have  escaped  but  his  "hour"  had  come.  It  was 
now  the  Father's  time  for  the  closing  of  his  life.  The 
same  is  true  of  each  one  of  God's  children.  Some- 
times it  is  in  infancy,  even  in  earliest  infancy,  that,  the 
death  angel  comes.  "My  baby  lived  only  two  hours," 
a  young  mother  wrote  the  other  day.  Yet,  in  its  com- 
ing and  its  brief  stay  it  brought  blessings  to  its  par- 
ents. It  left  a  touch  of  beauty  on  their  lives.  Dr. 
Moule,  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  there  linos  "On  the 
death  of  a  little  boy." : 

"Think  not  because  so  early  with  our  King 

He  rests,  before  his  infancy's  first  spring, 

That  aught  is  lacking  in  the  eternal  Eye 

To  that  dear  life's  full  orb  and  rounded  history. 

No,  in  his  sovereign  all-foreseeing  will, 

Who  works  unerring  for  his  people  still, 

Not  Abraham's  end,  not  John's  late-entered  bliss, 

Marks  a  more  finished  pilgrimage  than  his. 

No  casual  stroke  removed  him,  or  surprise'd 

That  artist  who,  of  old  his  date  devised. 

To  us  all  looks  abrupt,  a  fragment,  torn 

Ere  the  first  page  was  read:  and  we  must  mourn. 

But  he,  great  Poet  of  the  souls  he  saves, 

Writes  now  his  epics,  now  his  shorter  staves, 

His  tender  nursery  songs ;  and  these  disclose 

As  great  a  skill,  as  full  an  art,  as  those. 

That 'small,  sweet  lifetime  in  his  hidden  plan 

Through  morn  and  noon  to  sunset  duly  ran, 

Short  prelude,  but  consummate,  to  that  day 

Wrhich  knows  no  evening  clouds  and  setting  ray." 

The  short  life  was  not  a  fragment,  a  broken  life — 
it  was  complete.  However  brief,  it  was  a  plan  of  God 
wrought  out  to  the  end.  We  must  never  think  of 
death  as  breaking  into  God's  plan,  as  snatching  away 
any  precious  life  before  God  wanted  it  to  leave  this 
world.     Death  is  never  stronger  than  God. 

It  ought  to  comfort  us  to  know  this  when  we  are 
pleading  with  God  to  spare  some  dear  life.  Then  if, 
after  all  our  prayers,  the  life  is  taken  away,  it  should 
give  us  measurless  comfort  to  know  that  God  could 
have  kept  it  longer  if  it  had  been  his  plan  for  it. 


HAPPINESS. 

The  possession  of  happiness  is  the  desire  of  all. 
Today,  as  always,  men  and  women  are  in  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But  how  infinite  the  lines  of  pursuit  and 
the  character  of  the  things  sought  that  are  to  be  to 
them  a  source  of  happiness !  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tural idea,  contentment  is  the  foundation  rock  on 
which  all  happiness  is  -founded.  Yet  how  few  there 
are  who  realize  this  and  are  at  complete  rest  and  ease 
of  mind !  Alas,  how  few  have  learned  to  discern  the 
true  meaning  of — to  live!     - 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true 
meaning  and  source  of  human  happiness.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  men  and  women,  as  a  rule,  know  but 
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little  about  the  subject  and  have  not  a  large  vision  of 
the  nature  of  happiness. 

A  writer  says:  "Happiness;  what  is  it?  That 
phantom  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little? 
Aristippus  pursued  her  in  pleasure ;  Socrates  in  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  and  Epicurus  in  both ;  but  she  be- 
stowed her  endearments  on  neither.  None  bid  so  high 
for  her  as  kings,  but  she  has  no  more  respect  for  kings 
than  for  subjects.  Antony  sought  her  in  affection, 
Brutus  in  glory,  and  Caesar  in- dominion.  The  first 
found  disgrace,  the  second  disgust,  the  third  ingrati- 
tude, and  each  destruction." 

God  is  the  giver  of  true  happiness,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  .found  in  selfishness  and  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure 
and  riches,  but  the  rather  in  service  for  others.  In 
having  a  care  for  others  and  aiming  to  see  their  side 
of  life,  we  will  learn  more  of  duty,  and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty  some  measure  of  happiness  must  come. 
By  entering  into  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  joys  of 
others,  by  sharing  somewhat  of  their  trials,  disap- 
pointments and  privations,  we  may  find  the  royal  road 
leading  to  the  possession  of  true  happiness.  For 
Jesus  teaches  that  he  himself  found  his  true  source  of 
happiness  in  rendering  unselfish  service  to  and  for 
others. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 


SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Some  flowers  bloom  onl-  as  darkness  comes  on. 
This  is  true  both  of  nature  and  of  man.  There  are 
evening  primroses,  and  four  o'clocks,  and  the  night- 
blooming  cereus,  which  wait  for  darkness  before  they 
show  their  beauty  or  yield  their  perfume.  And  there 
is  courage,  and  trust,  and  patience,  and  perseverance, 
which  can  not  come  to  flower  save  as  the  nieht  of 
danger,  or  fear,  or  trial,  or  labor  is  at  hand.  Cheer- 
fulness, and  vigor,  and  helpfulness,  and  manv  other 
graces,  are  brieht  flowers  of  the  soul's  day ;  -but  it  is 
good  to  feel  that  God  has  also  set  out  to  grow  these 
others,  with  their  own  peculiar  beauty,  which  open 
only  at  the  approach  of  a  human  soul's  night.  And 
in  the  garden  of  mankind,  it  is  the  night  blooms  that 
are  most  beautiful  of  all. — Ex. 


An  old  man  said  that  in  reviewing  1 
covered,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the 
his  character  and  in  his  career  were  the 
he  regarded  as  his  failures  and  follies, 
had  wrought  in  him  new  wisdom,  and 
pentings  and  renewals  of  faith  in  God, 
proved  sources  of  richest  blessing  and 
ably  the  same  is  true,  in  greater  or  less 
ery  life.    We  owe  more  to  our  defeats, 
blings  of  the  old  nature,  the  cleansing 
affection,  and  the  deepening  of  trust  in 
owe   to   the   prouder   experiences   whicl 
successes. — Anon. 
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Keep  a  task  in  your  hands ;  you  must  labor ; 

By  toil  is  true  happiness  won ; 
For  foe  and  for  friend  and  for  neighbor, 

Rejoice,  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Endeavor,  by  crowning  life's  duty, 

With  joy-giving  song  and  with  smile, 
To  make  the  world  fuller  of  beauty 

Because  you  were  in  it  awhile. 

Nixon  Waterman. 
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'Take  a  drink?     No,  not  I! 

Reason's  taught  me  better 
Than  to  bind  my  very  soul 

With  a  galling  fetter. 
Water,  sweet  and  cool  and  free, 
Has  no  cruel  chains  for  me." 


HIS   MOTHER'S   PRAYERS. 

"Good-bye,  Harry ;  remember  that  mamma  will 
always  pray  for  your  safety." 

These  were  the  last  words  Harry  heard  as  he  went 
out  of  the  gate  toward  the  railroad  station  to  take  the 
train  for  New  York.  The  words  kept  ringing  in  his 
ears  as  the  train  passed  rapidly  out  of  the  village  and 
new  scenes  came  to  his  view.  At  the  station  in  New 
York  city  his  uncle  was  waiting  for  him. 

In  a  few  days  Harry  was  at  work  in  the  new  grand 
store  of  his  uncle.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
young  men  of  his  own  age  who  seemed  friendly,  in- 
vited him  to  join  in  their  excursion  parties  in  the 
evening,  and  visit  them  at  their  homes.  Before  the 
first  week  had  ended  he  had  visited  three  of  the  boys 
of  the  city  and  taken  a  trip  over  to  Jersey  City,  where 
several  other  boys  took  a  trip  on  their  bicycles.  Harry 
had  brought  his  wheel  with  him  and  enjoyed  the  trip 
over  the  new  country  very  much. 

After  they  had  gone  a  distance,  they  stopped  for 
refreshments,  and  he  soon  found  himself  standing  at 
a  bar  in  a  saloon. 

"What  will  you  have,  Harry?"  he  heard  one  of 
his  new  friends  inquiring. 

"I'll  take  a  glass  of  lemonade,  if  you  please,"  an- 
swered Harry. 

"Pretty  good  joke,  Harry;  but  you  don't  get  such 
stuff  here;  we  are  all  going  to  have  beer;  I'll  order  one 
for  you,  too."  And  before  he  could  think  of  an  an- 
swer, the  bartender  had  placed  it  before  him. 

Harry  felt  a  lump  in  his  throat,  but  with  a  fixed 
determination  he  answered : 
.    "No,  I  do  not  drink." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  one"  of  the  young  men,  "you 
are  not  temperance,  are  you?" 

"A  glass  of  beer  cannot  hurt  you  ;  it  is  healthful." 
said  another. 

"I  promised  mother,"  replied  Harry,  "that  I  would 
not  drink  anything  that  might  make  a  drunkard  of  me, 
and  if  I  never  begin,  I  shall  never  have  to  stop ;  no 
one  has  ever  become  a  drunkard  who  refused  the  first 
glass ;  but  many  drunkards  meant  to  stop  after  they 
tasted  beer  or  liquor  "just  once;"  no,  I  shall  not 
drink." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Harry  to  make,  but  he 
thought  of  his  mother's  prayer,  and  resolved  that  she 
should  not  pray  in  vain.  He  expected  the  boys  to  ridi- 
cule him  for  his  remarks  .  When  Tom  Ankers,  the 
young  man  who  had  worked  next  to  him  at  the  store, 
therefore  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  emotion 
said:  "Thank  you,  Harry;  my  mother  used  to  tell  me 
the  same  thing;  she  thinks  her  boy  has  never  brought 
the  intoxicating  cup  to  his  lips;  I  promise  you  that 
from  tonight  on  I  shall  try  to  keep  it,"  it  surprised 
Harry  greatly. 

But  his  surprise  increased  when  one  of  the  other 
young  men  came  forward  and  said :  "I  promised  my 
present   employer  that   I   would  never   again   enter   a 
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saloon  to  drink,  when  he  saw  me  in  one  the  last  time, 
and  he  told  me  he  could  not  keep  young  men  in  his 
employ  who  were  addicted  to  the  drink  habit.  I  want- 
ed to  keep  my  promise,  but  always  was  afraid  to  re- 
fuse when  in  company  with  others." 

"Boys,"  said  Adam  Wagner,  "this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  took  a  drink.  My  father  died  a  drunkard,  and 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  first  glass  was  the 
opening  of  a  life  of  misery.  He  often  asked  me  to 
leave  all  intoxicating  drinks  alone;  I  mean  to  do  so 
after  today,  and  you  fellows  must  help  me  keep  my 
promise." 

"We  shall,  we  shall,"  replied  his  friends,  immedi- 
ately. 

"But  tell  us,  Harry,"  said  the  young  man  who  had 
spoken  after  Tom,  "how  was  it  possible  for  you  ti 
refuse?  Didn't  you  expect  all  of  us  to  laugh  at  youi 
remarks?  What  gave  you  such  ocurage  in  this  h(  ■•■ 
of  danger?" 

Harry  told  them  the  story  in  his  simple,  truthful 
manner,  concluding  with  the  words : 

"Boys,  my  mother's  prayers  saved  me." 

"Harry,"  said  Adam,  "when  you  write  home  aglin 
tell  your  mother  about  the  occurrence  this  evening, 
and  be  sure  and  say  that  we  were  saved  by  her  pr  v- 
er."- — New  York  Observer. 


HOW  JOHNNY  WAS  CURED. 

Johnny  was  a  great  brag.  A  brag  is  a  boaster.  If. 
he  heard  a  playmate  tell  of  something  he  had  done, 
no  matetr  what  is  was,  Johnny  would  give  a  snort,  and 
exclaim : 

"Pooh!  That's  nothing!  Who  couldn't  do  that?" 
One  evening  the  family  sat  around  the  fire  in  the 
sitting  room.  Papa  was  reading,  grandma  and 
mamma  were  sewing.  Alice  and  Joe  were  studying 
their  lessons,  when  Johnny  came  strutting  in.  He  took 
a  chair  by  the  table  and  began  reading  "Robinson 
Crusoe." 

Presently  Joe,  who  was  younger  than  Johnny, 
went  up  to  his  brother,  saying:  "Look  at  my  drawing. 
I  did  it  today  in  school.     Isn't  it  good?" 

"Pooh?  Call  that  good!  You  ought  to  see  the 
one  I  drew!     It  beats  yours  all  hollow!" 

Joe  was  rather  crestfallen,  and  little  Alice,  who  had 
a  sympathetic  heart,  pitied  her  brother,  and,  going 
to  Joe,  asked  him  to  let  her  see  his  drawing. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  as  well  as  you  do,  Joe,"  she 
said,  hoping  to  revive  her  brother's  drooping  spirits. 

"Pooh!"    sneered    Johnny,    "you      needn't    try    to 
.draw;  for  girls  can't  make  even  a  straight  line." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Boaster  left  the  room 
for  a  few  moments.  When  he  came  back,  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  on  as  when  he  left.  Papa  was 
reading,  grandma  nad  mamma  were  sewing,  and  Joe 
and  Alice  were  busy  with  their  lessons. 

"At  last  I  have  finished  my  hem,"  remarked  grand- 
ma, folding  the  napkin  she  had  been  hemming  so  in- 
dustriously. 

"Pooh !"  said  mamma,  contemptuously,  "that  is 
nothing.     I  have  done  two  while  you  are  doing  one !" 

The  children  looked  up  quickly;  for  who  would 
have  believed  she  would  have  spoken  so?  It  was  not 
like  her  to  do  so. 

"Papa,  look  at  my  examples,  please.  I  have  done 
every  one  of  them,  and  havn't  made  a  single  mistake," 
said  Alice,  crossing  the  room  to  where  her  father  was 
sitting  before  the  open  grate  fire. 

"Pooh!  That's  nothing,"  replied  her  father,  not 
even  taking  her  paper  to  look  at  it.     "You  ought  to 
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see  the  way  I  used  to  do  examples  when  I  was  your 
age !" 

Poor  little  Alice  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear  such 
a  discouraging  and  boastful  remark  from  her  general- 
ly kind  father,  and  she  was  about  to  turn  away  when 
he  drew  her  near  to  him  and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear  which  brought  the  smiles  to  her  face. 

For  a  few  minutes  no  one  said  anything  and  worl 
went  on  as  before.     Johnny  was  deeply  engrossed  in 
the   history   of   Crusoe's    adventures,      and   the    other 
children  continued  their  studies. 

"My  flowers  look  so  well !  I  believe  the  geraniums 
are  going  to  bloom  again,"  remarked  mamma. 

"Pooh !  They  are  not  half  so  thrifty  as  those  I 
used  to  raise.  Why,  I  had  flowers  all  winter  long, 
and  you  have  only  had  a  few  blossoms  in  the  whole 
winter,"  said  grandma,  contemptuously. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  everybody?"  thought 
Johnny.  He  had  never  known  them  to  be  in  such  a 
humor  as  they  were  that  evening. 

When  papa  remarked  presently  that  he  had  step- 
ped into  the  grocer's  and  been  weighed  that  after- 
noon, and  that  he  "tippe.d  the  beam"  at  168  pounds, 
and  that  was  doing"  "pretty  well"  for  him,  mamma 
said,  crossly : 

"Pooh!  You  call  that  doing  pretty  well?  OldMr. 
Benson  weighs  225  pounds,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
him  bragging  of  it." 

Everybody  laughed.  Papa  shouted.  It  was  such  a 
surprise,  and  grandma  got  up  and  left  the  room  to 
keep  from  choking  with  laughter. 

Johnny  saw  them  all  look  at  him,  and  after  a  mil. 
ute  or  two  began  to  "smell  a  mouse,*'  as  the  saying 
goes. 

"Papa,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  all  laughing  abou  . 
Is  it  at  me?" 

"Well,  we  are  not  exactly  laughing  at  you.  We 
thought  we  would  try  your  way  of  boasting  of  our 
accomplishments,  and  see  how  you  thought  it  sound- 
ed; but  mamma  spoiled  our  game  before  we  had  fin- 
ished it." 

Johnny  looked  rather  sheepish  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. He  wondered  if  he  was  as  disagreeable  as  the 
older  folk  that  evening  when  he  boasted  of  what  he 
could  _do  or  had  done.  He  was  forced  to  admit  that 
boasting  sounded  very  unpleasant,  and  he  resolved  to 
break  himself  of  the  habit. — Our  Morning  Globe. 
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YOUR  PLACE. 

Where  duty  calls  in  life's  conflict, 

There  is  your   place! 
Where  you  may  think  you  are  useless, 

Hide  not  your  face. 
God  placed  you  here   for  a  purpose, 

What'er  it  be; 
Know   He  has  chosen  you  for  it: 

Work  loyally. 

Gird  on  your  armor!      eB  faith fu ' 

At  toil,  or  rest, 
Whiche'er   it  be,   never   doubting, 

God's  way  is  the  best. 
Whether    waiting    or    working, 

Stand  firm  and  true; 
Do  the  work  well   that  your   Master 
Gives  you  to   do. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Richardson 
Printed      by      permission      of      The 
Chruchman. 


Pat :  "What  be  yer  charge   for  a 
funeral  notice  in  your  paper?" 
Editor :  "Two  dollars  an  inch." 
Pat :  "Good  heavens !  An'  me  poor 
brother  was  six  feet  hi<jh." 


"Mister,"  sniveled  the  hobo,  "It's 
a  tumble  thing  not  to  know  where 
yer  next  meal's  comin'  from." 

"You  don't  know  what  trouble 
is,"  snarled  the  gaunt  press  humor- 
ist. "It's  a  terrible  thing  not  to 
know  where  your  next  joke's  com- 
ing from." 


Cable  Address: 

FOSTER  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

Special  Attention  to  Packing 
Purveryors  to  United  States  Government 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  A.  M.  A.,  etc.,  etc. 
Railroad  Supplies, 
Mill  and  Mining  Supplies, 
Hotel  and  Ranch  Supplies, 
Alaska  Supplies. 

126-128  Beale  Street 

Between  Mission  and  Howard  Sts. 
San  Francisco. 


L.  I  S93  I  En  /BBftEWlSIBS.  MC23 IITE- 
rtfURPH  *j£Ja°/i!!M,  LOVES  FEICE. 

HlillS.^*^        IB1LSWE7. 
Writ*  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


POOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

at  "THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE" 

Line  in  all  Departments  of  Literature   as   complete   as   formerly   at     23 
Grant   Avenue,    San   Francisco,  Temnorary  location  at 

TELEGRAPH  AVE.,  corner  of  DWIGHT  WAY,  BERKELEY, 

And  may  be  reached  by  Telegraph  Avenue  Car  from  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, or  from  Berkeley  Station  of  Key  Route  and  Southern  Pacific,  or 
by  walking  four  blocks  east  from  Dwight  Way  Station  same  trains 
Open  Evenings.  If  you  cannot  call,  write.  MAIL  ORDERS  RE- 
CEIVE PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

F.   E.   HELLER,   Manager,   succeeding   L.   H.  Cary. 


VAN    NESS   AT    POST    ST. 

S11     Frencieco,       Cal. 

Santa  Claus 

Headquarters 

Girts  for  Young    ana  Ola 

Toys,  Dolls,  Games 
W^neel      Goods. 

All  sorts   of  Books 

Cut  Glass,  Jewelry, 
Leather       Goods. 

Christmas  Novelties 
of    all       Kinds. 


Mail  OrJera  pilled  the  Day  They  are  Received 


BLAKE,  MOFFIT  &  TOWNE 

DEALERS  IN 

PAPER 

Temporary  Office 

419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 

242  to  248  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 


Ben  Butler  was  a  terror  and  tor- 
ment to  the  judges.  On  one  occa- 
sion Judge  Sanger,  having  been  bul- 
lied and  badgered  out  of  all  pa- 
tience asked,  "What  does  the  coun- 
sel suppose  I  am  on  this  bench  for?" 

Scratching  his  head  a  minute, 
Butler  replied : 

"Well,  I  confess,  your  Honor's 
got  me  there." 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


"What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet," 

The  magi  mused,  "more  bright  than  morn?" 

And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 
"Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born !" 

"What  means  that  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 
"That  brightens  thro'  the  rocky  glen?" 

And  angels,  answering  overhead, 

Sang  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men !" 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  Light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  Sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then, 

And,  clasping  kindly  hand  in  hand, 

Sing,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 


And  they  who  do  their  souls  no  wrong 
But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  morn. 

Shall  daily  hear  the  angel-song, 

"Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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THE  JAPANESE  QUESTION. 

Secretary  Metcalf's  report  on  the  Japanese  school 
question  in  San  Francisco  will  give  to  all  who  read 
it  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation.  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  says  in  headlines,  "Metcalf  sides  with  the 
Japanese."  This  is  not  an-  accurate  estimate  of  his 
report.     He  sides  with  the  Japanese  only  in  part. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case,,  as  it  has  ben  made  by  President 
Rosevelt  'in  his  special  message  to  congress,  which 
was  made  up  largely  of  Secretary  Metcalf's  report,' 
and  not  conclude  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  school  matter  can  be  readily  settled  by 
a  single  rule  limiting  the  ages  of  all  children  attending 
the  primary  grades.  This  would  not  be  discriminat- 
ing against  the  Japanese. 

We  regret  that  some  of  the  San  Francisco  papers 
have  given  this  special  message  of  the  President  only 
in  part.  No  matter  what  the  reasons  of  the  Chronicle 
for  giving  it  only  in  part  it  cannot  escape  the  suspi- 
cion that  it  took  this  course  in  order  that  it  might 
not  weaken  in  the  minds  of  its  readers  its  position  of 
hostility  to  the  Japanese. 

The  Chronicle  says :  "Secretary  Metcalf  details  a 
number  of  assaults  on  Japanese  by  boys  and  men, 
most  of  which  were  of  little  importance,  but  they  fill 
several  pages  of  his  report." 

People  who  have  read  the  details  in  other  papers 
think  that  they  are  of  considerable  importance.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  these  assaults,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  that  they  were  the  most  frequent  and  the 
worst  after  such  papers  as  the  Chronicle  had  been  es- 
pecially abusive  of  the  Japanese.  We  mention  only 
one  account,  that  of  a  Japanese  merchant :  "On  Page 
street,  between  Steiner  and  Pierce  streets,  as  I  was 
delivering  goods  to  my  customers,  two  young  men, 
about  17  or  18  years  of  age  knocked  the  merchandise 
out  of  my  hands  and  slapped  my  face." 

That  was  a  wicked  regulation  which  made  it  nec- 
assary  for  a  member  of  an  electrical  firm  to  say  to  a 
Japanese  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Japanese  and 
Korean  Exclusion  League  and  could  not  do  work  in 
a  Japanese  establishment,  that  he  would  be  fined  $50 
for  so  doing.  There  is  no  manhood  in  such  a  rule  as 
that — neither  Christian  nor  pagan  manhood. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Japanese,  in  view 
of  all  the  ill  treatment  accorded  them  for  some  time 
in  San  Francisco,  took  the  stand  which  they  did  take 
on  the  school  question ;  nor  do  we  blame  them  for 
their  determination  to  have  the  question  passed  on 
by   the  courts.     This   is  right,   and   President   Roose- 


velt is  right  in  giving  them  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  that  end. 

It  is  beyond  intelligent  question  that  this  rule  for 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  Orien- 
tals had  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  race  antagonism. 
Some  have  favored  it  who  are  not  animated  by  this 
spirit ;  but  the  origin  was  in  that  nevertheless.  The 
chairman  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  says  that 
"America  has  been  selected  as  the  white  man's  coun- 
try," and  he  advocates  such  treatment  of  all  Orien- 
tals as  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  this  country  over-run  by 
Orientals ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Christian 
people  of  the  coast  can  rightly  countenance  the  course 
some  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  exclusion  leagues 
have  mapped  out  against  them.     It  isn't  Christian. 

We  wish  that  this  school  question  could  be  de- 
cided as  President  Roosevelt  wishes — by  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  keep  adults  out  of  the  lower  grades 
and  allow  the  Japanese  just  such  privileges  as  are 
accorded  our  own  children.  But  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
have  to  take  the  course  of  the  courts. 

It  is  a  time  when  it  behooves  Christian  people  to 
be  thoughtful  and  careful  and  prayerful.  \  few  days 
ago  a  gang  of  Japanese  laborers  on  the  Western  Pa- 
cific railroad  put  up  a  Japanese  flay  along  where  they 
were  at  work,  and  a  gang  of  Americans  tore  it  down 
and  trampled  it  in  the  mud.  The  Japanese  workmen 
looked  on  quietly.  But  the  Japanese  nation  will  not 
stand  such  acts  as  this  very  long. 


PETITIONS   FOR  A   REVISION   OF  THE  CHI- 
NESE EXCLUSION  LAWS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Churches  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  "The  Committee  on  Fair  Treatment  for 
the  Asiatics  in  this  Country,"  was  appointed.  That 
committee,  which  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Frank  S. 
Forbes  and  Judge  Curtis  D.  Wilbur  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  George  W.  Marston  of  San  Diego  and  the  Rev. 
Chester  P.  Dorland  of  Long  Beach,  is  now  directing 
the  circulation  of  petitions  asking  for  such  changes 
in  the  exclusion  laws  and  in  their  enforcement  as  will 
make  them  more  in  accord  with  humane  and  Chris- 
tian principles.  Already  these  petitions  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches  of 
the  different  denominations  of  Southern  California 
and  have  met  with  no  opposition  worthy  of  mention. 
We  believe  they  ought  to  receive  and  will  receive  the 
signatures  of  every  fair  minded  person  to  whom  they 
are  presented. 

Among  the  things  asked  is  this :  "That  the  exclu- 
sion laws  be  so  changed  that  any  Chinese  subject  who 
is  lawfully  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  intention 
is  to  remain  here,  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  his  wife 
and  minor  children  here ;  or,  if  unmarried,  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  visit  China  for  the  purpose  of  marrying, 
and  may  return  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife." 

This  nation  must  change  the  laws  which  now 
make  this  impossible  or  God  will  smite  us  sorely 
some  time  for  our  sin. 

Another  petition  is :  "That  the  methods  of  exami- 
nation at  the  port  of  entry  be  so  changed  that  those 
Chinese  subjects  who  are  legally  entitled  to  enter  the 
United  States  may  do  so  with  less  hardship  and  de- 
lay." 

This  is  important  also.  Recall  the  trouble  and  vex- 
atious delay  the  two  Chinese  students,  brought  over 
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by  .Miss  Miner  of  the  American  Board  about  three 
years  ago,  had.  They  were  nearly  a  year,  after  they 
landed  here,  in  getting  to  Oberlin.  And  now  while 
there  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  sweep  a  room  or 
wait  on  a  table  to  make  a  little  money  with  which 
to  help  pay  their  expenses.  If  they  were  to  do  this 
they  would  be  classed  as  coolie  laborers  and  would  be 
deported.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it!  Christian?  No,  it 
is    heathenish  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Southern  committee 
will  send  these  petitions  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
of  all  denominations  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian people  will  let  the  congressmen  know  what  they 
think  on  the  question  of  exclusion. 

Of  course  the  howl  will  go  up  that  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  down  the  bars  and  let  the  country  be 
flooded  with  coolie  laborers.  And  of  course  every 
thoughtful  and  fair  mind  will  know  that  it  isn't  this 
at  all.  Let  the  howl  go  up.  Dogs  often  howl  at  night 
when  there  is  no  one  around  to  molest. 


RETURNING  TO  HIS  NATIVE  LAND 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  embarked  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Canton,  China,  a  young  man  who  gives 
promise  of  great  usefulness  in  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
To  hear  his  remarks  at  a  recent  missionary  meeting 
in  Oakland  was  well  worth  attendance  thereat.  We  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Fong  Sec  who  has  gone  to  take  a  position  as 
*  teacher  in  a  government  school  in  Canton.  He  stat- 
ed with  tremor  in  his  voice  that  twenty-four  years 
ago  as  a  lad  he  had  come  to  this  country  a  raw  heath- 
en ;  had  come  as  all  his  countrymen  had  come, — to 
make  money;  but  that  after  a  while  he  had  been 
brought  under  Christian  influences,  and  that  he  could 
in  no  adequate  manner  express  his  gratitude  for 
what  had  thereby  been  wrought  out  in  him.  As  he 
developed  under  those  influences,  he  said  that  he 
realized  that  civilization  and  Christianity  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  there  came  to  him  a  desire  to  get  the  best 
this  country  offered  and  then  to  go  back  to  China  to 
impart  it  to  his  people.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
salvation  army  worker ;  he  says  that  he  was  happy 
in  that  work,  but  became  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  he  must  strive  for  more  of  an  education  if  ever 
it  were  to  be  given  to  him  to  give  to  his  people  the  best 
things  in  life.  Accordingly  he  entered  the  educa- 
tional pathway  and  realized  as  he  went  along  that 
there  were  always  willing  hands  to  help  those  .who 
try  to  help  themselves.  Five  years  were  spent  in  Po- 
mona College,  four  years  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  one  as  a  freshman;  then  came  three  years 
in  the  University  of  California,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1905.  This  was  followed  by  a  year  of  post- 
graduate study  at  Columbia,  in  New  York  City,  and 
now  Fong  Sec  is  back  in  his  native  land,  entering 
on  what  seems  a  career  of  great  usefulness 
among  his  people  in  China.  He  goes  at  a  most  op- 
portune time ;  and  he  goes  too  with  what  he  desired 
to  carry  with  him  when  he  should  go,  with  the  best 
things  for  his  people  that  our  people  can  give  to 
them — Christianity,  and  a  disciplined  mind  to  help  to 
its  impartation  as  he  shall  go  about  his  work  in  the 
government  school  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  said,  as  he  looked 
back  over  the  past  and  forward  into  the  future,  that 
it  was  "with  sweet  sadness"  that  he  bade  farewell ; 
that  it  was  hard  to  say  goodbye,  and  yet  that  he  was 
glad  to  go. 


As  we  listened  to  the  farewell  remarks  of  this 
educated  young  Chinese,  a  fine  specimen  of  Christian 
manhood  as  he  stood  before  us,  we  thought  of  the 
time  in  the  future  when  his  life  and  the  lives  of  other 
devoted  consecrated  persons  among  them  shall  have 
worked  out  to  some  extent  their  beneficent  influences. 

It  is  said  that  the  favorite  story,  for  many  years, 
of  Henrv  Barnard,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Horace 
Mann,  this  country  is  greatly  indebted  fo-  its  public 
school  system,  was  of  a  little  New  England  school 
where  a  woodchopper's  son  won  the  first  prize  and 
the  son  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  the  sec- 
ond. 

Now  that  China  is  in  the  next  few  decades  to 
have  carried  to  her,  as  never  before,  the  best  things 
in  our  civilization,  future  generations  in  our  land 
will  have  to  look  well  to  their  laurels.  The  time  may 
come  when  China,  like  the  woodchopper's  son,  will 
win   first   prize. 

It  has  been  said  recently  by  high  authoritythat  Chi- 
na has  made  more  progress  during  the  last  five  years 
than  any  other  nation  on  e  irth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  all  well  know  that  that  course  is  being  taken  now 
which  will  push  her  rapidly  '.head  in  the  future.  One 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Oriental  peoples  wrote 
from  Shanghia  a  few  weeks  ago:  "China  is  today 
where  Japan  was  thirty  years  ago.  And  if  Ameri- 
cans and  foreigners  respond  to  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  which  ever  confronted  them  and  guide 
this  empire  into  modern  liberty,  modern  education 
and  modern'  inventions,  437,000,000  human  beings 
may  come  under  western  civilization  within  a  gen- 
eration." 

It  is  significant  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  leading 
viceroy  of  the  Chinese  empire,  has  established  more 
than  5000  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Chili 
province  in  order  that  the  young  people  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  new  government  courses. 

Here  and  there  all  over  the  empire,  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  schools  have  been  organized;  de- 
grees are  received  now  only  through  such  schools ; 
and  the  educational  system  which  China  has  had  for 
twelve  hundred  years  passed  away  in  this  opening  de- 
cade  of  the   twentieth   century. 

A  further  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future  in  China  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
number,  of  Chinese  studying  in  Japan  has  increased 
from  5,000  in  1904  to  15,000  in  1906. 

More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
viceroy,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  has  ordered  that  the  Bible  be 
taught  along  with  the  Confucian  classics  among  the 
sixty  million  people  over  whom  he  rules.  It  is  report- 
ed that  he  saw  that  the  western  nations  had  some 
power  which  the  Chinese  did  not  have ;  that  he  felt 
confident  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  superiority  of 
Westerners  over  Chinese ;  that  it  must  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  certain  teachings  which  the  Chinese  had 
not  mastered,  and  finally  that  those  teachings  must 
be  those  of  the  Bible.  Accordingly  the  elevation  of 
that  book  at  least  to  a  place  alongside  of,  if  not  above, 
the  teachings  of  Confucius. 

Highly  significant  also  that  recent  'mperial  de- 
cree ordering  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest  in  all  the  official  yamens  of  the  em- 
pire. Significant,  too,  that  the  imperial  commission- 
ers sent  to  this  and  other  countries  recently  were  in- 
structed to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  religion  which 
might  be  made  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Already 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  the  custom  as  to  dates 
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now  is  "In  the  year  of  Jesus,  1906,  and  the33rd  year 
of  Kwang  Hsu." 

Of  importance  also  in  showing  the  great  change 
which  has  come  over  China,  and  the  greater  changes 
soon  to  come,  is  the  suggestion  of  a  prominent  writer 
in  a  newspaper  in  Peking — by  a  man  who  is  a  Buddh- 
ist— for  the  establishment  in  a  national  way  of  "the 
Jesus  Church  in  China."  He  gives  it  as  his  observa- 
tion that  all  important  reform  movements  center  about 
some  man  or  a  group  of  men,  and  that  always  these 
reformers  are  imbued  with  some  form  of  "the  Jesus 
religion." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Fong  Sec  goes  back 
to  China  with  the  conviction  that  a  great  and  influen- 
tial future  is  opening  up  for  his  people  and  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  to  help  shape  that  future. 


PACIFIC  COAST  IN   BRIEF. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  seems  to  have  on  its 
staff  persons  who  are  determined  to  denounce  the 
Japanese  whether  right  or  wrong.  In  reporting  the 
affair  between  some  boys  in  Berkeley  and  two  Jap- 
anese fruit  sellers,  the  headlines  in  the  Chronicle  were 
"Two  Japanese  are  Trounced.  Berkeley  Citizens  Re- 
venge an  Attack  Made  on  Small  Boys."  Of  course 
persons  reading  the  foregoing  would  conclude 
that  the  Japanese  were  blameable,  whereas  the  boys 
were  stealing  their  fruit,  and  they  catching  one  of 
them  in  the  act  were  holding  him  till  an  officer  of  the 
law  could  be  summoned.  Then  a  companion  of  the 
bov  rushed  up  and  there  was  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
the  boys  getting  the  worst  of  it  until  several  citizens 
pushed  in  and  beat  the  Japanese  off.  Aside  from  the 
headlines  the  Chronicle  report  was  not  incorrect. 
Perhaps  the  headline  writer  is  a  Japanese  hater,  an<l 
a  person  with  judgment  somewhat  warped 

The  Pacific  coast  is  honored  in  the  work  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles  is  doing  in 
the  temperance  cause.  Reporting  his  address  on  "The 
Stainless  Flag,"  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  League,  the  American  Issue  says :  "The 
house  was  crowded.  Doctor  Chapman  is  gray 
haired.  He  has  the  air  of  a  minister.  He  is  a 
trifle  bent  and  his  eloquence  is  astonishing.  He  is  a 
former  Ohio  man.  He  has  been  in  the  Temperance 
Cause  for  years.  He  is  dramatic  in  his  gestures.  He 
takes  his  audience  into  his  confidence  and  leads  them 
on  by  reasoning  that  is  irresistible.  At  the  close  of 
the  address  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  of  New  York, 
arose  and  announced  that  he  proposed  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  St  Louis,  that  one  Sunday  in  the  year  be 
set  aside  as  the  "Stainless  Flag  Sunday,"  and  that 
every  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  country  be  asked  to 
observe  it  in  an  appropriate  way.  Doctor  Chapman's 
address  will  hereafter  be  published  in  full,  and  steps 
taken  to  put  it  into  general  circulation." 

We  give  in  a  note  elsewhere  some  of  the  beautiful 
things  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quayle  says  about  the  mountains. 
But  all  who  live  by  the  sea  as  well  as  in  sight  of  the 
mountains  would  take  delight  also  in  what  he  says 
about  the  sea,  if  they  could  read  it  in  his  book,  "The 
Prairie  and  the  Sea."  We  can  quote  only  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  in  his  article:  "The  great,  affable,  out- 
rageous, laughing,  heartless,  surly,  captivating,  hi- 
larious, tempestuous,  tyrannical,  brutal,  unreasonable, 
baffling,  servicable,  health-bringing,  death-dealing  sea 
is  all   about  us.     Shall   I   ever  tell   how  much   I   love 


it,  or  be  weary  of  its  wonders  or  forgetful  of  its  mys- 
tery and  majesty!  I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  for 
high  seas  on  the  north  shores  of  heaven,  by  whose 
margin  I  may  sit  on  quiet  evenings  while  the  angels 
sing,  and  listen  to  sea  voices  while  the  tender  under- 
tone of  the  amazing  ocean  shall  make  a  melody  un- 
touched with  tears  or  any  memory  of  death  in  its  sol- 
emn music."  On  the  pages  of  this  book  from  which 
we  quote  we  find  these  verses  by  Arthur  Ketchum : 

"Winnow  me  through  with  thy  keen,  clean  breath 

Wind  with  the  tang  of  the  sea ! 
Speed  through  the  gates  of  the  day 
Find  me  and  fold  me ;  have  thy  way 

And  take  thy  will  of  me ! 

"Bring  me  word  of  the  moving  ships, 

Halyards   and   straining   spars ; 
Come  to  me  clean  from  the  sea's  wide  breast. 
While  the  last  lights  die  in  the  yellow  west, 

Under  the   first   white   stars ! 

"Batter  the  closed  doors  of  my  heart. 

And  set  my  spirit  free ! 
For  I  stifle  here  in  this  crowded  place, 
Sick   for  the  tenantless   fields  vof  space, 

Wind  with  the  tang  of  the  sea!" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Quayle  of  Chicago  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Prairie  and  the  Sea,"  concerning  Mount  Ranier. 
that  compared  with  that  mountain  "the  immortal 
Sphinx  is  but  a  child  in  years."  "How  little  have  the 
wide-open  Sphinx's  eyes  seen  to  compare  with  what 
those  unblinking  mountain  eyes  have  looked  upon ! 
Centuries,  tribes,  conditions, — all  have  come  and 
passed  like  a  flitting  cloud;  but  the  white  wonder  of 
that  sole  peak  thrusting  out  from  the  margin  of  the 
widest  sea,  changes  not.  Europe  has  nothing  so  bold, 
beautiful,  bleak,  tremendous  as  this  one  height,  where 
winters  never  fold  their  tents,  nor  any  summer  cloud 
wanders,  nor  any  song  of  brook  or  bird  disturbs  the 
polar  calm  of  the  far  solitudes.  Those  who  are 
thought  to  know  affirm  that  about  this  one  mountain's 
loins  are  bound  glaciers  which  outbulk  the  combined 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  majesty 
sinks  into  the  soul  so  that,  once  seen,  it  can  no  more 
be  forgotten  than  a  face  we  love."  Writing  concern- 
ing Lake  Tahoe,  Dr.  Quayle  says :  "Many  a  night 
have  I  lain  on  the  music-making  shore  of  Tahoe,  and 
watched  the  shifting  glory  of  the  dying  lights  as  the 
sun  set  and  the  day  expired.  Of  what  I  have  seen  in 
varying  portions  of  this  beautiful  world  of  ours,  I 
call  to  mind  not  anything  more  impressive.  *  *  By 
Tahoe  to  see  day  pass  from  morning  until  dark,  to 
watch  the  first  dimming  stars  of  morning,  and  watch 
on  to  the  first  kindling  stars  of  dusk,  is  to  be  specta- 
tor of  gorgeous  pageants."  Evidently  Dr.  Quayle 
loves  the  mountains.  Concerning  them  in  general  he 
says :  "Lasting  is  the  opportune  word  to  apply  to 
mountains.  Those  bold  Alps  which  scorned  Caesar, 
stood  across  the  path  bold  Napoleon  took.  They 
cared  not  for  the  one  Caesar  nor  the  other.  Them- 
selves were  the  only  Caesars  worth  the  naming.  Ju- 
lius and  Bonaparte  are  gone.  They  cannot  return  ;  but 
these  grim  Alps  stay  on.  They  shall  stand  tall  and 
unbending  at  a  hundred  Caesars'  funerals.  The  Hel- 
vetians are  no  more ;  the  Alps  stare  at  the  sun  and 
stars  now  as  then.  The  clank  of  Roman  march  and 
the    wild    shriek   of   locomotive    leaping   through    the 
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cloudy  passes  are  alike  inconsequent  to  those  old 
brown  peaks.  The  nations  die ;  the  mountains  live. 
The  lasting,  the  out-lasting  hills!  Up  Mount  Moriah 
Great  Heart  Abraham  climbed  with  a  broken  heart; 
and  under  Oriental  splendor  of  sky  that  hoar}-  moun- 
tain climbed  with  its  templed  top  to  bid  the  morning 
welcome  now.  The  mountains  are  our  patriarchs. 
The  Acropolis  is  a  place  of  ruins,  a  hill  dedicated  to 
despair;  but  what  it  was  it  is.  What  Pericles  looked 
upon  of  stern  acclivity,  and  what  musing  mighty  Es- 
chylus  brooded  over  lasts.  That  one  thing,  the  Ac- 
ropolis, would  those  old  doers  and  dreamers  know  if 
they  could  come  Athens  way  again.  The  stately  Par- 
thenon, that  is  spent  like  an  exhausted  fortune ;  those 
clambering  marble  dawns  are  wrecked  seaships  now; 
but  the  old  stone-cored  hill  abates  nothing  of  its  calm 
supremacy,  and  frowns  down  on  Athens  now,  and 
will,  till  Athens  dies.  Small  wonder  is  it  if  men  have, 
without  schooling,  called  the  mountains  eternal.  If 
storms  and  years  cut  creases  in  their  sides,  we  can- 
not see  them.  The  mountains  wrap  their  silent  re- 
moteness around  them  for  a  cloak,  and  never  tell  of 
a  greater  yesterday." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  London  Christian  declares  that  "a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  our  vaunted  western  civilization  is  found 
in  the  following  utterance  recently  by  a  Japanese  am- 
basador :  "When  we  were  known  only  as  producers  of 
beautiful  works  of  art,  we  were  reckoned  as  barbar- 
ians ;  now  that  we  show  we  know  the  arts  of  barbar- 
ism we  are  reckoned  civilized." 

A  writer  in  The  Central  Baptist  says :  "The  re- 
ligious newspaper  we  may  well  believe  is  a  strong 
force  for  unalloyed  good.  Its  weekly  visits  to  the 
home  are  most  helpful.  How  desirable  it  would  be  to 
us  all  if  into  each  one  of  our  homes  there  might  come 
each  week  some  clean,  noble  friend,  whose  presence 
would  cheer,  whose  conversation  would  instruct,  and 
whose  ideals  would  inspire  every  member  of  the 
household.  A  friend  who  would  advise  truly  and  who 
would  guide  well.  We  may  each  have  a  friend  in  the 
weekly  visit  of  the  religious  journal  and  if  such  papers 
were  in  every  home,  the  great  truth  that  'as  a  man 
thinks,  so  is  he,'  and  as  he  reads,  so  does  he  think, 
would  vindicate  itself  in  nobler  characters  and  better 
lives." 

The  small  attendance  at  Thanksgiving  services  in 
scmic  parts  of  the  country  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
to  try  holding  the  service  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving.  This,  we  believe,  was  tried 
some  places  this  year  with  fair  success.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  number  of  people  do  enjoy  more  and  more 
a  full  day  at  home  at  the  Thanksgiving  time.  We 
wonder  whether  President  Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  said  in  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  this 
year,  "I  hereby  set  apart  Thursday  the  29th  day  of 
November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  suppli- 
cation on  which  the  people  shall  meet  in  their  homes 
or  their  churches  devoutly  to  acknowledge  all  that  has 
been  given  them,  and  to  pray  that  they  may  in  ad- 
dition receive  the  power  to  use  these  gifts  aright." 

The  declaration  of  Bishop  Bashford  that  he  had 
met  in  China  some  Chinese  who  could  repeat  the  en- 
tire New  Testament  has  been  criticized  as  an  extrava- 


gant statement.  They  who  criticize  it  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  just  as  remarkable  feats  of  memory 
have  been  known  in  the  past.  For  instance,  when  the 
great  historian,  Macaulay,  was  eight  years  old,  he 
read  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  once,  and  re- 
peated it  immediately  canto  by  canto.  Macaulay  once 
said  that  if  "Paradise  Lost"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
should  vanish  from  the  earth  he  could  give  them  from 
memory.  It  has  been  said  concerning  Macaulay : 
"Once  when  a  young  man  he  picked  up  a  country 
newspaper  in  a  coffee-room  at  Cambridge  and  read 
two  trivial  pieces  that  filled  the  poet's  corner.  After 
forty  years  he  was  able  to  repeat  these  pieces.  He 
seemed  to  read  through  his  eyes.  The  page  photo- 
graphed itself  at  once  on  his  mind,  and  the  impression 
remained  there.  Most  of  us  have  to  get  up  the  things 
we  can  repeat  by  saying  them  over  and  over  again  to 
ourselves  or  to  others,  but  for  Macaulay  there  was  no 
such  necessity.  The  one  reading  was  enough,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter  whether  he  was  interested  in 
the  subject  or  not." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLaren,  the  noted  Baptist  preacher 
of  England,  made  a  remark  recently  that  is  well  worth 
quoting:  "I  see  that  some  of  my  younger  revolution- 
ary brethren  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  the 
New  Testament  primitive  idea  of  all  the  congregations 
in  one  city  being  one  church.  I  am  not  a  revolution- 
ary, but  just  because  I  am  an  old  fogy  I  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  original  idea  of  a  Christian  Church, 
and  that  will  never  be  reached  until  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  Baptists,  at  any  rate,  in  our  city  are  as  united 
in  heart  and  sympathy,  regarding  each  other's  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  as  their  own.  We  are  coming  to 
it.  I  believe  that  our  experience  and  the  blessedness 
of  looking,  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  ev- 
ery man  also  on  the  things  of  others,  which  we  are 
now  getting,  will  teach  us  all  how  much  we  have  lost 
in  each  congregation  because  we  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  New  Testament  idea  that  if  one  member  suf- 
fers all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  and  if  one  member 
rejoices  all  the  members  rejoice  with  him."  We  give 
these  words  by  Dr.  McLaren  place  in  our  columns  be- 
cause we  believe  them  worth  most  earnest  prayerful 
consideration.  The  adoption  of  this  idea"  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  would  solve  the  problems  of 
many  weak  and  struggling  churches.  It  is  the  old 
New  England  idea  of  "One  town,  one  church." 

Our  Lord  has  laid  it  down  once  for  all  that  there 
is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's and  the  things  that  are  God's,  says  The  London 
Christian.  "That  distinction  needs  insisting  upon  to- 
day more  than  ever.  There  is  no  uncertainty  at  the 
present  time  concerning  the  things  that  are  Caesar's : 
it  is  the  other  voice  we  need  to  hear,  claiming  for  God 
the  things  that  are  God's  .  Everywhere  the  will  of  the 
people  is  consulted.  The  church,  in  her  social  work, 
too  often  makes  the  mistake  of  appealing  first  to  the 
people  and  pleasing  the  people.  Even  the  Sundav 
question  is  to  be  made  a  people's  question !  This  is 
the  wrong  method,  and  it  must  fail.  A  brilliant  tem- 
porary success  may  be  obtained  by  reversing  the  Di- 
vine order,  but  the  ultimate  result  cannot  be  other 
than  disastrous.  It  may  be  slower  work  to  adopt  and 
to  follow  the  order  of  Christ,  but  it  achieves  success 
in  the  Christian  sense.  The  church  alone  succeeds  as 
she  adheres  rigidly  to  her  true  work  of  touching  the 
heart  and  will,  and  turning  it  to  God.  All  her  other 
work  must  be  severely  sibsidiary  to  this." 
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The  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to 
educate  the  Catholic  youth  in  Catholic  educational 
institutions.  Nevertheless  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  more  and  more  every  year  are  Roman 
Catholic  young  people  being  educated  in  the  state  uni- 
versities and  other  non-Catholic  institutions,  and  it  is 
said  that  at  least  5,000  are  now  in  attendance  at  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities.  In  order  to  hold 
their  allegiance  and  also  to  minister  to  their  social 
and  spiritual  needs  Catholic  halls  are  being  establish- 
ed at  the  seats  of  several  of  these  schools.  Archbishop 
Farley  has  appointed  Father  Dooley  to  build  such  a 
hall  for  students  at  Columbia  University.  Rev.  Charles 
O'Connor  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  Catholic 
students'  interests  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Iiishop  McQuaid  is  about  to  erect  Catholic  headquar- 
ters at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y ;  and  at  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California  and 
Ohio  similar  plans  are  under  way.  Similar  movements 
were  instituted  some  time  ago  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
The  establishment  of  these  halls  may  result  in  keep- 
ing the  Catholic  youth  faithful  to  their  mother  church, 
but  attendance  at  these  institutions  will  so  broaden 
them  as  to  bring  about  reformations  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism wherever  their  influence  may  extend.  We 
heard  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, or  "Christians,"  say  not  long  ago  that  atten- 
dance at  Yale  took  out  of  him  a  lot  of  bigotry. 

An  interdenominational  organization  known  as 
The  Haystack  Centennial  Commission  was  formed  re- 
cently in  New  York.  It  is  composed  of  laymen  and 
has  as  its  object  the  increasing  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  men  in  foreign  missions.  Twenty-five  representa- 
tive laymen  were  named  as  a  committee  to  consult 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  foreign  missionary  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  following 
suggestions:  1.  To  project  a  campaign  of  education 
among  laymen  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  various  boards.  2.  To  devise  a  comprehensive 
plan,  looking  to  the  sending  of  the  message  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  entire  non-Christian  world  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  3.  To  endeavor  to  form  through 
the  various  boards  a  centennial  commission  of  lay- 
men, fifty  or  more  in  number,  to  visit  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  mission  fields  and  report  their  findings  to 
the  church  at  home.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  twenty-five  is  President  Capen  of  the  American 
Board.  Other  members  are  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 
Mornay  Williams,  John  S.  Huyler,  S.  W.  Browne, 
Eben  E.  Olcott  and  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New 
York,  George  Wharton  Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  Ezra 
H.  Stevens  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  John  B.  Sleman,  Jr., 
of  Washington,  Robert  H.  Gardiner  of  Boston,  An- 
drew Stevenson  and  N.  W.  Harris  of  Chicago,  J.  W. 
Flavelle,  of  Toronto,  W.  M.  Birks  of  Montreal,  J. 
Campbell  White  of  Alleghany,  Pa.,  Mayor  A.  P. 
Burchfield  of  Pittsburgh,  Charles  A.  Rowland  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  Joshua  Levering  of  Baltimore  and  Han- 
ford  Crawford  of  St.  Louis.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  things  indicating  that  the  Christian  church  is 
coming  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  the  biggest  enterprise  in  which 
it  can  engage  during  the  first  few  decades  of  the  20th 
century. 

On  the  subject  of  "The  Church  and  the  Closed 
Shop,"  Square  Deal,  a  paper  established  not  long  ago 
in  the  interests  of  what  it  calls  a  square  deal  between 


employers  and  union  employes,  makes  the  following 
suggestions  and  declaration:  "Let  the  church  by  all 
means,  seek  to  bring  under  her  influence  the  working- 
man  in  the  closed  shop  union.  No  one  on  earth  stands 
more  in  need  of  the  influence  of  the  church.  But  in 
doing  this  let  the  church  be  true  to  the  teachings  of 
its  great  head,  and  insist  that  the  infamous  selfish- 
ness of  modern  unionism  shall  be  abjured.  Let  her 
clergy  go  among  these  men  to  preach  to  them  repen- 
tance for  this  great  sin,  its  abandonment  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  This 
having  been  done  as  the  first  and  essential  work,  then 
let  the  church  go  forward  in  the  establishment  of  such 
relations  with  purified  unionism  as  shall  give  organiz- 
ed labor  a  career  of  beneficence  among  not  only  the 
members  of  unions,  but  among  all  other  men  as  well. 
Hut  let  those  of  the  clergy  who  become  'affiliated'  or 
'fraternal'  members  of  unions  warn  their  fellow-mem- 
bers that  they  are  not  exempted  from,  but  must  ren- 
der implicit  obedience  to  the  second  of  the  two  great 
commandments  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self, or  they  cannot  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  themselves  or  their  organization.  And  let  the 
clergy  beware  of  the  temptation  to  condone  or  ignore 
the  wicked  selfishness  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
powerful  as  it  is  the  controlling  inspiration  of  modern 
unionism.  Let  them  not  dare  to  convey  the  impress- 
ion that  this  sin  will  be  overlooked  or  excused  by  the 
God  in  whose  name  they  bear  their  commission.  Clos- 
ed shop  unionism  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  civili- 
•zation.  the  republic,  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  will  not,  cannot,  ac- 
company the  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
church  of  the  crucified  Christ  approves  of  it."  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  our  readers  on  the  open 
shop  question  which  is  being  pressed  by  the  labor 
unions,  all  will  admit  that  it  will  find  its  solution  only 
in  the  application  and  practice  of  the  principles  of 
Jesus.  We  long  for  the  da}'  when  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth will  have  greater  sway  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
people  in  every  department  of  industry.  It  is  high 
time  that  some  way  be  found  to  curtail  the  selfishness 
and  end  the  tyranny  both  of  capital  and  labor.  A 
large  number  of  people  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
having  their  lives  ground  out  between  these  upper  and 
nether  millstones. 

"The  Churchman  Afield."  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, is  of  opinion  that  the  positive  note  in  preaching 
is  on  the  increase.  He  writes :  "However  differently 
conservatives  and  liberals,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Anglicans  and  Unitarians  may  frame  their  faith  and 
beliefs,  we  seem  to  have  entered  upon  an  era  when 
the  importance  of  having  some  definite  statement  of 
opinions  to  which  the  world  can  be  pointed  as  indi- 
cating where  a  religious  body  stands,  is  to  be  more 
generally  realized.  How  otherwise  can  we  interpret 
such  careful  formulations  of  their  faith  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  making  recently  in  Boston  in  the 
presence  of  large  congregations,  recruited  consider- 
ably from  without  the  ranks  of  the  church?  The 
series  of  addresses  which  Bishop  Weller  has  been  giv- 
ing in  this  city,  marked  by  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
expression  of  the  position  of  his  wing  of  the  church,  is 
another  indication  of  this  tendency.  Inotice,  too,  that 
Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  who  has  occupied  for  more 
than  twenty  years  an  important  London  pulpit,  has 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  his  congregation  expressing 
his  desire  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  religious 
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difficulties  of  the  time,  and  through  a  series  of  ser- 
mons, to  try  and  remove  objections  that  lie  in  many 
minds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion.  So 
he  asked  his-  people  to  bring  to  the  services  of  this 
winter  men  and  women  of  this  type,  whom  he  will  try 
to  meet  in  the  spirit  of  honest  inquiry,  and  serious 
rca  oning,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  them  ulti- 
mately on  firm  foundations.  He  intends  to  begin  at 
the  most  fundamental  point,  the  being  of  a  personal 
God,  and  from  that  subject  to  pass  to  a  comparison  of 
Christianity  with  other  religions,  and  thence  to  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  claims  of  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, and  thence  to  the  issue  within  Protestant  circles 
between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism.  Following 
these  themes  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  reality  and  value  of  prayer,  and  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  pressure  of  competition 
and  unrighteous  social  conditions.  Quite  a  stiff  course 
in  theology  Dr.  Norton's  people  will  have  if  this  pro- 
gramme is  carried  out  this  winter,  but  the  discourses 
will  be  illumined  and  warmed  by  deep  religious  ex- 
perience as  well  as  constructed  with  due  regard  to  the 
conclusions  of  modern  scholarship.  Mr.  Horton  has 
been  a  leader  of  liberal  thought  in  England,  but  he 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  mind  in  certainties  as  to  free  it  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  past." 

The  Union  Signal  says :  "The  attitude  of  the  re- 
ligious press  towards  the  Boston  Convention  was  es- 
pecially noteworthy.  Papers  which  had  rarely  given 
much  space  to  our  gatherings  gave  columns  and 
pages.  The  tone  of  these  notices  was  uniformly  that 
of  comradeship  and  appreciation.  Can  we  estimate 
the  results  in  the  homes  where  these  publications  are 
regarded  as  both  law  and  gospel?"  In  honoring  1,he 
noble  women  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  by  extensive  reports  of  the  World's  Conven- 
tion in  Boston  the  papers  have  brought  honor  to  them- 
selves. It  is  a  grand  cause  for  which  these  women  are 
working.  The  convention  sermon  by  Miss  Green- 
wood, the  evangelistic  superintendent,  was  on  the 
text,  "The  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world," — and  her  subject  was  "The  Inner 
Light."  Among  her  words  were  these :  "The  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  was  born  in  a 
flash  of  the  Inner  Light,  and  here  is  our  hope  of  per- 
manency and  power."  In  general  on  this  subject 
Miss  Greenwood  said:  "Our  duty  is  to  keep  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul  wide  open,  so  that  the  light  may 
shine  in.  This  inward  light  has  been  embodied;  chi- 
valry had  its  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Richard  Ceur  de 
Lion ;  heroism  its  Gordon ;  reform  its  Cromwell  and 
Mazzini:  prophecy  its  Isaiah  and  Ilos'ea;  holiness  has 
its  Jesus.  Only  as  we  follow  the  inward  light  He 
followed  can  we  even  approximate  this  high  stan- 
dard. The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  a  continuous  factor 
in  history.  The  same  Spirit  which  brooded  over  crea- 
tion has  ever  been  present  in  the  world.  We  boast 
our  advanced  civilization,  but  in  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, we  find  much  of  the  best  thought  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  Decalogue  is  the  basis  of  every 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  ever  made.  What 
was  it  in  the  heart  of  Israel  that  set  him  apart  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  his  laws  in  advance  of 
our  twentieth  century?  It  was  this  inner  light  fol- 
lowed ;  the  indwelling  spirit  of  God.  Not  only  Moses 
at  Sinai,  but  Elijah  at  Horeb,  heard  a  still  small  voice. 


Isaiah  saw  the  Lord ;  Saul  saw  the  Light  near  Damas- 
cus ;  John  at  Patmos ;  Luther  as  he  ascended  the  Scala 
Sancta.  Galileo,  looking  into  the  heavens,  saw  that 
the  earth  was  moving;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  fall- 
ing of  an  apple,  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  elemental  law ; 
James  Watt  in  the  rising  steam  detected  one  of  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Morse  found  that 
language  could  pass  on  common  wires;  Marconi  dis- 
covered that  the  currents  of  the  air  might  be  made 
to  thrill  with  human  speech.  Because  the  spirit  still 
works,  marvelous  revelations  may  still  be  expected  in 
earth,  air  and  sea.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  ever  in- 
spired reform  and  reformers — Stephen  and  Paul,  Fin- 
ney and  Edward  and  Evan  Roberts ;  Brainard  and 
Judson  and  Livingstone  and  Paton.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  walking  in  her  garden,  saw  as  in  a  flash  of 
light  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  service,  and  was  enrap 
tured  by  that  light.  Francis  E.  Willard  saw  a  vision 
of  a  world  redeemed  from  alcohol,  and  that  vision 
grew  until  the  world  was  girdled  by  the  white  rib- 
bon." 


A  GREAT  FOREIGN  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  sent  out  to  the  Orient  not 
long  ago  Mr.  William  E.  Ellis,  an  experienced  news- 
paper man,  to  make  a  study  of  missionary  work.  In 
an  introductory  article  for  The  Press,  written  while 
en  route,  Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of  the  foreign  missionary 
work  as  the  biggest  enterprise  in  which  our  country 
is  engaged.     We  quote  from  that  article : 

"The  biggest  single  foreign  enterprise  in  which 
America  is  engaged  is  this  one  of  foreign  missions. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  Orient, 
knows  the  western  continent  chiefly  by  its  mission- 
aries. Figured  in  dollars,  the  business  last  year  cost 
the  American  public  $5,807,165,  paid  in  by  an  organi- 
gation  with  approximately  12,000,000  shareholders  of 
all  religious  denominations — Protestant,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  Mormons.  (The  foreign  mission  work  of 
all  countries  costs  $15,000,000  yearly.)  For  all  this 
enormous  output  the  tangible  returns  to  America 
were  prectically  nothing.  True,  the  missionary  help- 
ed to  create  a  market  for  the  American  packers'  pro- 
ducts, and  for  the  American  locomitives  and  sundry 
other  forms  of  merchandise;  but  the  church  members, 
as  church  members,  who  put  up  the  money,  profited 
not  at  all  by  this. 

"Apparently  themissionariesthemselves — of  whom 
America  maintains  3,776  in  Japan,  China,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Burma,  Siam,  India,  Tibet,  Persia,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  the  South  American  countries — do 
not  get  rich  out  of  this  vast  sum.  The  unmarried  col- 
lege-bred man  who  goes  to  the  foreign  field  gets  about 
$700  a  year !  it  may  be  a  hundred  more,  or,  more  like- 
ly, a  hundred  dollars  less,  according  to  his  denomina- 
tion. A  married  man  generally  gets  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200,  with  $100  extra  for  each  child,  if  he  belongs  to 
one  of  four  or  five  denominations.  An  unmarried  wo- 
man gets  $500,  $600,  or  even  $700  a  year,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  increase.  The  missionary's  stipend  is  based 
not  on  the  idea  of  compensation  but  of  simple  sup- 
port. A  mere  living  is  all  that  is  designed  to  afford 
the  missionary.  All  who  choose  this  calling,  say  the 
boards,  must  renounce  hope  of  earthly  gains. 

"Everybody  has  heard  the  charge  that  for  every 
penny  which  gets  to  the  mission  field  ninety-nine 
cents  is  required  to  send  it.  Business  men  who.  be- 
lieve in  methods  even  in  religious  affairs  are  the  most 
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frequent  critics  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  conduct 
of  the  missionary  propaganda.  I  determined  to  look 
this  matter  up,  with  quite  surprising  results.  Here  are 
the  official  figures,  in  all  their  dryness,  of  the  cost  of 
collection  and  administration  of  foreign  mission  funds 
last  year  by  leading  denominations  :United  Presby- 
terian, 4  1-3  per  cent;  Methodist,  North,  5  2-5;  Meth- 
odist, South,  5  7-10;  Baptist,  South,  6  1-10;  Reformed 
Church,  8  7-10;  American  Board,  10  3-5;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  11  1-10;  Baptist,  North,  11  1-2.  On  the 
way  to  these  interesting  figures  I  learned  that  last 
year  the  average  American  church  member  gave  fifty- 
four  cents  to  foreign  missions,  the  record  being  held 
by  the  United  Presbyterians,  with  $1.77  per  member. 

Nothing  more  extraordinary  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge than  the  grip  the  missionary  cause  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  the  American  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  The  largest  and  most  representative  in- 
tercollegiate and  undergraduate  gathering  ever  held 
on  the  western  continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  was  the 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  in  Nashville  last 
spring,  when  more  than  three  thousand  students, 
from  some  four  hundred  universities,  colleges,  and 
academies,  met  in  a  remarkable  convention.  About 
three  thousand  of  these  volunteers  have  gone  to  for- 
eign parts  since  the  movement  was  inaugurated, 
in   1892. 

"As  a  matter  of  candor  I  may  say  that  thus  far  I 
am  having  some  difficulty  in  running  down  to  par- 
ticulars the  countless  charges  against  the  mission- 
aries. I  hope  to  have  better  fortune  in  foreign  lands. 
As  an  illustration  of  my  troubles,  there  is  the  instance 
of  a  fellow-passenger  on  the  transatlantic  steamer, 
the  wife  of  a  Philippine  official.  She  had  learned  the 
nature  of  my  quest.  'I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  get 
after  the  missionaries,  and  I  hope  you  will  rip  them 
up  the  back,'  she  began  breezily.  'We  who  travel 
and  live  out  here  know  that  they  are  a  bad  lot.'  Yet 
she  could  not,  when  urged,  become  more  definite, 
although  long  a  resident  of  Manilla  and  an  Episco- 
palian, she  confessed  that  she  had  never  heard  or  met 
Bishop  Brent,  the  brilliant  head  of  the  Philippine  mis- 
sions of  her  chnrch. 

"Already  I  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  one  reason 
for  the  antipathy  which  many  travelers  have  to  miss- 
ionaries is  to  be  found  in  the  latter's  attitude  toward 
life  aboard  ship  and  in  port  cities.  The  missionary  is, 
I  infer,  often  narrow  and  intolerant  and  desirous  of 
imposing  his  standards  upon  everybody.  'Too  many 
young  missionaries,'  said  a  famous  veteran  missionary 
to  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  'think  that  they  must  start 
out  by  trying  to  convert  the  whole  ship.  They  do 
not  try  to  mingle  socially  and  congenially  with  their 
fellow-passengers.  They  acquire  an  identity  as  miss- 
ionaries rather  than  as  men  and  women.' 

"The  same  man,  himself  a  resident  of  Yokohama, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  missionaries  in 
port  cities  maintain  an  attitude  of  aloofness  or  sepa- 
ration toward  other  foreigners.  They  apparently 
reason  that  they  have  come  out  to  work  for  the  na- 
tives, and  so  they  cannot  give  any  time  to  the  Euro- 
pean community.  The  result  is  inevitably  a  lack  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  the  creation 
of  a  hostile  spirit  on  both  sides.  A  good  missionary, 
I  take  it,  needs  to  be  a  good  'mixer;'  he  must  know 
how  to  be  a  man  among  men,  of  all  kinds;  else  his 
usefulness,  his  reputation,  and  his  calling  will  suffer." 


A  UNIFORM  DIVORCE  LAW. 

This  much  needed  legislation  touching  the  divorce 
question  is  now  being  regarded  as  possible,  that,  too,  in 
the  very  near  future.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  need  to  be  amended,  enabling  Con- 
gress to  have  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the  subject, 
it  has  been  thought  the  easier  way  of  securing  a 
national  law  on  the  subject  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  Accordingly  a  Con- 
gress of  representatives  of  the  several  States  met  in 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  recently,  and  appointed  a 
joint  committee  to  draft  a  law  to  be  submitted  for 
adoption  to  the  several     legislatures     of  the  nation. 

This  is  progress,  and  the  movement  cannot  be  re- 
garded with  indifference.  But  its  importance  is  such 
as  to  command  the  profoundest  concern  of  all  people. 
Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  national  wealth  and  sta- 
bility of  government  as  the  well  established  laws  of 
a  nation.  Nothing  contributes  so  mightily  to  nation- 
al tranquility  as  domestic  peace.  Show  us  a  nation 
of  homes,  and  we  will  show  you  a  nation  strong  in 
those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  make  a  happy, 
prosperous  and  mighty  people. 

The  free  and  easy  transfer  of  citizenship  from  one 
State  to  the  other  without  the  use  of  a  long  line  of  red 
tape  measures,  strictures,  etc.,  to  pass  through 
should  not  be  abused  to  that  extent  that  it  may  be 
made  the  gateway  for  public  scandal  in  social  life,  nor 
should  the  liberty  be  construed  as  a  license  to  destroy 
a  home  through  an  easy  divorce  process,  and  send  its 
defenseless  children,  if  perchance  there  should  be  any, 
out  into  an  uncharitable  world  without  a  habitation, 
and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  without  a  name. 

A  uniform  divorce  law  is  our  greatest  need  today. 
We  need  an  international  law  that  will  look  to  the 
protection  of  the  home  in  its  incipiency ;  that  will 
guard  the  rights  of  those  entering  into  such  holy 
bonds  by  placing  its  legal  sanction  upon  marriage  as 
a  divine  institution,  for  after  all  the  great  majority 
of  divorce  cases  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  entered  into  indiscreetly,  unad- 
visedly, without  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Such  a  re- 
sponsible step  taken  by  imbeciles,  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings must  of  necessity  next  follow  in  order. 

The  greatest  curse  of  the  nation  today  is  its  do- 
mestic scandal.  The  open  ulcer  refusing  to  yield 
to  local  treatment  is  this  cancerous  divorce  evil.  The 
nation,  whether  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  Congress  itself,  must  lay  hold  of  this 
proposition  with  firm  and  vigorous  hand.  All  other 
issues  before  the  American  people  dwindle  into  in- 
significance when  compared  to  this  huge  barrier  in  the 
way  of  domestic  peace,  social  and  public  tranquillity. 
The  people  in  the  fear  of  God  should  get  behind  the 
movement.    Here  is  a  summary  of  the  law  proposed : 

'First,  it  provides  for  two  kinds  of  divorces — one 
absolute,  or  by  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
and  the  other  simply  from  bed  and  board. 

'To  obtain  a  divorce  under  the  first  head,  six  caus- 
es are  recognized : 

'1.  Adultery. 
'2.  Bigamy  at  the  suit  of  the  innocent  and  injured 
party. 

'3.  Conviction  by  sentence  for  a  crime,  followed 
by  a  continuous  two-year  imprisonment. 

'4.  Extreme  cruelty ;  this  is  defined  as  being  such 
as  to  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  the  other  party,  or 
such  indignities  to  the  person  as  render  the  conditions 
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to  the  other  party  intolerable,  and  l^e  burdensome. 

'5.   Willful  desertion  for  two  years. 

'6.   Habitual   drunkenness   for  two  years. 

'The  cause  for  divorce  from  bed  and  board  include 
these  six,  and  add  hopeless  insanity  of  the  husband. 

'The  proposed  law  provides  that  divorces  shall  be 
denied  when  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  there  has  been  collusion,  or  that  the  plaintiff  has 
connived  to  bring  about  the  offense  charged,  or  has 
been  guilty  of  infidelity  which  is  not  condoned. 

'It  provides  further  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  way  service  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  manner  and  amount  of  the  evidence  required. 

'It  also  requires  that  the  court  must  render  its  de- 
crees 'nisi,'  and  that  no  decree  shall  go  into  full  force 
and  effect  for  one  year  after  rendition  of  the  decree. 
It  then  provides  that  a  final  decree  may  be  made,  but 
also  provides  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties, 
should  it  occur  during  the  interim.  The  question  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  also  is  looked  after.  The 
committee  recommends  that  these  acts  be  submitted 
to  the  various  State  legislatures,  stating  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  change  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
make  it  a  national  law." 


CHRISTMAS  TIME. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Vaughan. 

Just  now  the  whole  world  takes  up  the  spirit  of 
rejoicing.  There  was  a  time  when  Christmas  was  a 
decidedly  local  festivity.  But  that  day  is  past.  The 
outgrowth  of  Christianity,  this  uplifting  leaven  per- 
meating the  lump  of  humanity  has  become  world- 
wide in  its  efficacy. 

The  song  of  the  angels  heard  by  the  shepherds 
minding  their  flocks,  has  been  caught  up  by  the 
world's  populace,  and  its  heavenly  melody  in  human 
cadence  has  been  heard  all  round  the  world.  The 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  has  become  the  center  of  the 
world's  attraction  because  of  His  humanity,  and  His 
divine  lordship  of  earth  and  sky  is  graciously  ac- 
claimed by  the  myriad  human  voices  who  celebrate 
His  nativity  with  the  universal  proclamation  that  this 
is  the  best  year,  now  closing,  the  world  ever  saw;  be- 
cause the  "Holy  Thing"  spoken  of  by  St.  Luke  came 
into  this  world  some  1906  years  ago  that  all  human 
relations  might  be  sweetened  and  sanctified.  Although 
His  birth  was  the  occasion  of  the  slaughtering  of  all 
the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the 
coast  thereof  from  two  years  old  and  under,  yet  wher- 
ever the  simple  story  of  the  Life  of  the  Babe  of  the 
Manger  has  been  told,  infantcide,  theft  and  crime 
have  disappeared  from  human  life  like  mist  fleeing 
before  the  blazing  orb  of  day. 

This  world  is  not  what  it  was  before  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  it.  Something  happened  about  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  that  gave  birth  to  a  new  world  deaden- 
ed by  gross  materialism,  into  which  soul-conscious- 
ness and  God-consciousness  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Man  of  Gallilee,  whose  evolving  processes  have  crys- 
tallized into  permanent  form  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
and  Fatherhood  of  God.  These  are  the  main-springs 
of  Christian  life  today — the  rallying  centers  of  human 
activity. 

The  "Glory  of  God  in  the  highest  on  earth  peace 
good  will  to  men"  incarnated  in  human  relation,  is 
the  one  great  heroic  effort  of  the  race.  Marvelous 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  of  which  lit- 


tle notice  has  been  taken.  The  Divine  Man  wrought 
at  the  carpenter's  bench  not  without  a  purpose.  He 
sanctified  human  toil  by  his  own  hand,  made  callous 
by  the  use  of  the  plane,  saw  and  the  hammer.  God 
could  give  us  houses  ready  for  occupancy  as  easily 
as  placing  at  our  disposal  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  our  houses  are  built.  He  could  give  us  food 
ready  for  use  as  He  did  when  He  fed  by  a  miracle 
the  five  thousand — multiplying  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  as  little  effort  as  is  required  to  furnish  condi- 
tions that  make  possible  man's  livelihood.  But  it  is 
not  best  for  the  race  for  such  divine  bestowments  to 
be  made.  Man's  development  is  God's  goal  in  human 
endeavor.  Around  this  focalize  all  human  forces- 
toward  this  glorious  end  move  all  agencies,  human 
and  divine.  For  this  splendid  achievement — a  perfect 
manhood  in  righteousness — everything  of  God's  creat- 
ed and  man's  artificial  world  is  made  to  pay  tribute. 
Gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  light, 
heat,  steam,  electricity,  with  all  their  marvelous  pro- 
ducts by  modern  invention  and  discovery,  enriching 
the  individual  and  the  nation,  make  up  the  dynamo 
that  moves  all  the  wheels  of  human  progress,  and 
keep  in  perpetual  motion  the  great  world-currents 
that  make  the  race  a  unit. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  the  Life  of  the  Son  of 
God  among  men,  it  is  henceforth  impossible  for  in- 
dividual or  national  isolation.  It  has  been  hardly  two 
thousand  years  since  the  Son  of  Man  walked  through 
our  streets,  visited  us  in  our  homes,  sailed  our  waters, 
climbed  our  mountains,  prayed  in  our  solitary  places ; 
yet  the  whole  world  has  gone  after  Him;  nations  are 
struggling  to  see  Him,  and  "reaching  out  their  hand 
if  happily  they  might  find  Him."  The  common  loss 
of  men — not  having  the  consciousness  of  His  pres- 
ence, their  common  aim — "to  know  Him  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  His  sufferings"  have  made  all  men  as 
brethren,  and  inspired  them  with  a  sense  of  their  kin- 
ship with  God.  These  world-wide  motive  forces  in 
human  consciousness,  by  use  of  railroads,  steamships, 
telephones,  telegraphs,  and  all  the  appliances  of  art 
and  science  are  fast  bringing  the  world  to  a  conscious 
knowledge  of  its  divine  destiny.  With  the  melody  of 
the  skies  arid  with  rythihic  step  Gods  sacramental 
host  is  encircling  the  earth,  awakening  the  nations  to 
a  higher  life  by  the  inspiring  new  song,  the  "Song  of 
Moses  and  the   Lamb." 

"The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says  that  its  "Lucky 
Pieces"  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  They  draw  prizes 
ranging  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  dollars.  People  do 
not  pay  anything  for  the  numbers ;  but  they  foster 
the  gambling  spirit,  and  thoughtful  people  who  know 
what  that  implies,  and  who  seek  only  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is 
astonishing  to  what  expedients  newspapers  resort 
nowadays  to  build  up  their  circulation. 


The  gospel  of  Christ  can  work  great  transforma- 
tions in  lives  in  a  short  time.  Dr.  Hillis  said  in  a  re- 
cent sermon :  "One  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who 
ever  preached  before  Queen  Victoria  was  a  cannibal 
chief,  who,  within  fifteen  years  after  Moffatt  redeem- 
ed him,  was  thrilling  "Teat  audiences  in  London." 
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California. 

Los  Angeles,  First. — The  First  Church  debt  is  to 
be  wiped  out.  About  $20,000  have  been  pledged  for 
that  purpose,  eleven  persons  giving  $1000  each. 

Oakland,  Welsh. — The  Rev.  J.  Daniels  came  re- 
cently from  the  East  to  take  charge  of  this  church. 
Mr.  Daniels  is  able  to  preach  both  in  Welsh  and  in 
English. 

Los  Angeles,  Church  of  the  Redeemer. — Seven  per- 
sons united  with  this  church  at  a  communion  ser- 
vice held  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  three  on 
profession. 

Pasadena,  First. — This  church  rejoices  over  the 
return  of  its  pastor  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  McLeod  after 
an  absence  of  six  months,  part  of  the  time  being 
spent  abroad. 

Watsonville. — The  work  at  this  place  is  moving 
ahead  steadily.  The  membership  is  increasing.  Our 
offerings  for  missions  are  larger  than  heretofore ;  and 
we  are  paying  a  part  of  the  mortgage  on  the  local 
Japanese  mission. 

San  Gabriel,  Spanish  Mission. — The  work  in  this 
mission  is  going  on  well  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Miguel  M.  Moya.  Mr.  Moya  was  licensed  as  a 
local  evangelist  at  the  Presbytery  meeting  early  this  ' 
year  and,  has  been  doing  good  work  not  only  at  San 
Gabriel,  but  at  Pasadena  and  at  other  points. 

Berkeley. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Presby- 
terian church  will  be  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 29,  the  principle  address  being  given  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  church 
building  begins  to  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
When  completed  the  congregation  of  the  First  Church 
will  have  the  larget  and  most  admirably  arranged 
house  of  worship  in  Berkeley.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Sabbath  School  room  will  be  ready  for  use  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


SEMINARY    NOTES 

San    Anselmo,    Cal. 

Dr.  Day  spent  Sunday  and  Monday,  December  9 
and  10  with  Rev.  Geo.  D.B.Stewart,  '92,  at  Ukiah. 
He  gave  three  addresses  on  "Personal  Work"  to  the 
local  Sunday  School  Association  which  met  Sunday 
evening  and   Monday   afternoon   and   evening. 

The  San  Francisco  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  held 
on  Tuesday  the  nth,  ordained  to  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Yatsu,  a  Japanese  minister,  who  recently  came  from 
Japan.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  Japanese  college  and 
theological  seminary  and  has  served  as  a  minister  in 
Japan  for  five  years.  The  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  requires  five  years  of  service  in  the  ministry 
before  granting  ordination.  As  Mr.  Yatsu  had  pass- 
ed the  period  of  his  probation  the  way  was  clear  for 
the  Presbytery  to  proceed  to  his  ordination.  He  is 
assisting  Dr.  Sturge  in  the  Japanese  mission  and  pur- 
suing a  graduate  course  at  the  seminary. 

The   Alumni   Association   is   making  a  determined 


effort  to  establish  a  traveling  fellowship.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  *re  Prof.  Charles  G.  Paterson,  '98, 
Rev.  E.  L.  Rich,  '96,  and  Rev.  Robert  S.  Eastman, 
'00.  Their  aim  is  to  establish  a  fellowship  which  will 
yield  $600  per  annum  and  which  will  be  offered  for 
competition  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  faculty.  Some  of  the  reasons  given 
for  this  effort  are  that  our  seminary  may  take  its  prop- 
er place  among  other  Presbyterian  seminaries,  most 
of  which  have  such  fellowships,  and  that  the  seminary 
may  thereby  be  helpful,  to  secure  and  keep  candidates 
of  intellectual  promise,  and  to  stimulate  such  to  the 
fullest  development  in  theological  culture.  The  fel- 
lowship will  be  offered  in  competition  to  students 
who  take  at  least  two  years  of  their  course  in  this  in- 
stitution and  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship.  The  recipient  must  spend  a  year  in 
post-graduate  study  in  some  American  or  foreign  in- 
stitutions under  direction  of  the  faculty. 

Prof.  Wicher  has  charge  of  Westminster  Church, 
San  Francisco,  while  they  are  looking  for  a  pastor. 
He  delivered  an  address  on  Christian  Education  at  the 
evening  session  of  the  recent  meeting  of  i'ie  San  Fran- 
cisco Presbytery. 

,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Barnhisel,  '97,  is  meeting  with 
continued  success  in  his  pastorate  in  the  First  Church 
of  Tacoma.  During  the  five  years  he  has  been  with 
this  church  there  has  been  an  average  annual  access- 
ion of  one  hundred  members.  The  present  member- 
ship is  about  one  thousand.  A  debt  of  five  thousand 
dollars  has  been  paid  and  the  church  is  in  flourishing 
financial  condition. 


DEATH   OF  REV.  JOSEPH   A.   HANNA. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Hanna,  a  pioneer  minister  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  died  at  Long  Beach,  California,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  in  his  84th  year. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hanna  came  across  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon, and  organized  at  Corvallis  the  second  Presby- 
terian church  in  Oregon.  In  the  year  that  followed 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  Presbyterianism  in  twelve 
different  counties  of  that  state  and  did  a  work  for 
Christ  which  will  forever  abide. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hanna  retired  from  the  regular  work 
of  the  ministry  and  came  to  California  where  it  was 
given  to  him  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his  long 
and  useful  life. 


It  is  said  that  when  the  gerat  temple  of  Minerva 
was  erected  in  Athens,  all  sculptures  were  invited  to 
compete  in  the  carving  of  a  great  statue  for  its  dome. 
On  the  day  of  the  award  a  famous  artist  brought  his 
work,  a  life-size  statue  of  Minerva,  so  beautiful  that 
it  was  received  with  acclamations  of  delight.  But  as 
it  was  raised  to  its  place  it  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  it  seemed  but  a  speck  against  the  sky.  The  work 
of  a  poor  mechanic  was  then  unveiled,  huge  and  un- 
couth ;  but  as  it  was  raised  aloft  its  deformities  van- 
ished and  it  seemed  more  and  more  comely,  until, 
reaching  the  dome,  it  took  the  very  semblance  of  the 
goddess  and  seemed  animate  with  life.  Alas!  for  the 
man  whose  work  here  is  only  life-size ;  who  measures 
his  duty  by  the  requirements  of  time  and  sense.  How 
it  will  dwindle  as  it  approaches  eternity !  But  work 
for  the  Master,  wrought  in  simple  love  of  right-doing 
and  for  the  universal  weal,  will  grow  more  and  more 
beautiful  as  earth  fades  and  eternity  draws  near.  Oh, 
let  us  live  as  if  we  believed  in  the  glory  of  the  endless 
life! 
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PERPLEXING    CONDITIONS    RELIGIOUSLY 
AND   A   REMEDY   THEREFOR. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  young  men  hesitite  nowa- 
days about  devoting  themselves  to  tlje  work  of  the 
ministry.  All  the  disagreeable  and  discouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  work  are  set  before  them  from  day  to  day 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  as  the  untavorable 
experiences  of  men  now  engaged  in  the  work  are 
chronicled  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  latest  is  that  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Chase, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Austin,  Illi- 
nois, a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Chase  was  asked  to 
resign  because  he  is  sixty  years  old  and  the  church 
felt  that  it  needed  more  of  a  hustler  than  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  although  he  has  received  into  his  little 
church  of  214  members  190  persons  during  his  pas- 
torate of  five  years  and  has  led  in  the  building  of  a 
house  of  worship  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
church  and  community.  One  of  the  trustees  says: 
"It  is  not  that  Dr.  Chase  is  not  a  good  preacher,  for 
he  is  that.  His  sermons  are  scholarly  and  well  de- 
livered. But  the  building  of  the  church  has  been  a 
dreadful  drain  on.  our  pocket  books.  Most  of  the 
members  work  in  the  city ;  they  are  salaried  men,  and 
we  feel  that  some  one  must  come  forward  who  can 
get  subscriptions  from  outside  sources.  Dr.  Chase 
cannot  do  this.  He  is  a  student  and  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, while  we  need  a  sort  of  canvassing  agent,  a 
man  with  the  persistence  of  a  book  or  life  insurance 
agent." 

Dr.  Chase  has  averaged  six  hundred  calls  a  year 
during  his  pastorate  in  Austin,  but  a  member  of  the 
church  says  that  a  man  is  needed  who  can  make  from 
thirty  to  forty  calls  a  day  and  who  "can  make  things 
boil." 

The  pastor  himself  said  to  a  Chicago  reporter:  "I 
am  sorry  to  leave  Austin  where  we  have  made  so 
many  friends,  and  where  every  one  has  been  so  kind 
to  us.  They  are  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and  I 
haven't  one  word  to  say  against  them,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  guided  by  what  they  believe  to 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  church." 

Other  pastors  are  sayine  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Osier  theory  to  this  minister:  Un-Chris- 
tian !  Ridiculous!  Brutal!  The  action  of  1  he  church 
has  been  carried  by  press  dispatches  all  over  the 
country,  and  there  has  been  much  unfavorable  com- 
ment. '  It  has  led  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  put  forth  an 
able  and  dignified  editorial  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Modern  Preacher's  Task,"  in  which  it  is  said:  "Flu- 
ency of  expression,  power  in  prayer,  sincerity  of  life 
no  longer  complete  the  equipment  of  one  who  is  to 
hold  a  place  as  pastor  of  a  growing  church.  And 
when  the  demands  upon  the  modern  minister  are  all 
considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  profession  no 
longer  draws  from  each  community  those  who  seem 
most  likely  in  point  of  attainment." 

The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say  that  the  modern  con- 
gregation must  have  an  up-to-date  building,  as- fully 
attractive  as  any  other  in  the  community,  its  fine  or- 
gan and  singers ;  and  that  the  pastor  must  also  be  a 
social  leader,  etc. :  "And  then  to  make  it  all  the  worse, 
the  present  day  congregation  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
please.  The  instruction  once  given  through  the  pul- 
pit alone  is  now  afforded  by  a  thousand  media.  The 
increased  circulation  of  the  daily  papers ;  the  develop- 
ment of  widely  read  religious  and  semi-weekly  reli- 
gious weeklies,  the  multiplication  of  philanthropic, 
charitable,   social  and  educational   activities,     the   in- 


crease in  the  number  of  topics  upon  which  the  modern 
^  minister  must  keep  informed — all  combine  with  the 
money  raising  requirements  and  the  social  duties  to 
make  the  minister's  life  a  strenuous  one,  with  plenty 
of  criticism  and  with  retirement  threatening  when  the 
step  falters  in  the  least." 

They  who  consider  the  experience  of  th's  Chicago 
pastor  with  reference  to  the  general  problem  of  the 
nr'nistry  should  remember  that  he  says  that  he  is 
convinced  that  the  people  have  done  what  they  felt 
would  be  best  for  the  church.  The  building  of  their 
new  edifice  had  not  only  made  heavy  demands  on 
their  pocket  books  but  it  had  left  them  as  a  church 
with  a  burden  of  debt.  Something  had  to  be  done 
which  neither  the  members  nor  the  pastor  :  eemingly 
could  do.  Therefore  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
church  as  has  subjected  it  to  wide-spread  criticism. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  cases.  We  ex- 
pect them  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Church 
and  minister  are  the  victims  of  a  method  in  religious 
work  which  could  not  be  adopted  todav  in  any  other 
line  of  work  with  any  success  at  all.  It  \  ill  grow 
less  and  less  successful  in  this  work ;  finally  conditions 
will  become  so  unbearable  and  effort  so  fruitless  that 
changes  will  be  brought  about.  What  is  needed  is 
such  a  thorough  Christian  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
churches  and  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  that 
churches  will  not  need  to  make  the  heavy  unreason- 
able demands  of  their  pastors  that  are  now  being  made 
by  so  many.  It  is  through  church  union,  federation 
and  cooperation  that  these  and  other  perplexing 
church  problems  will  be  solved. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

By  Sarah   F.  Sanborn. 
I. 

When  Jesus  was  a  baby  boy, 

And  in  His  cradle  lay, 
His  mother  felt  exceeding  joy, 

In  Bethlehem  far  away. 

Chorus 

O  Bethlehem!     O  Bethlehem! 

O  Bethlehem  far  away, 
The  stars  shone  bright 
That    glorious    night, 

O'er  Bethlehem  far  away ! 

II. 

The  angel-choir,  from  Heaven  looked  down 

On  Jesus  as  He  lay, 
They  smiled  and  sang  the  sweetest  song 

In  Bethlehem  far  away. 

III. 

The  soft  breeze  wafted  to  the  ear 
Of  shepherds — glad  were  they — 

Those  strains  of  music  rich  to  hear, 
In  Bethlehem  far  away. 

IV. 

With  haste  they  came  to  Jesus'  shrine, 

To  wonder,  praise,  and  pray, 
While  hovered  peace,  good-will  divine, 

O'er  Bethlehem  far  away. 
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FULFILLMENTS. 

The  sweetest  face  in  the  world  to  me  is  not  the 
face  of  a  child,  satin  smooth  and  softly  flushed  like 
the  heart  of  a  rose,  nor  the  face  of  a  young  girl,  full 
of  hope  and  touched  with  dreamy  light.  It  is  rather 
the  face  of  a  woman,  who  having  passed  fourscore 
years  in  doing  good  and  living  near  her  Saviour,  now 
waits  calmly  in  the  eventide  for  her  journey's  end. 

With  such  a  lady  of  peace  I  spent  a  summer  morn- 
ing lately.  Looking  into  her  dark,  untroubled  eyes, 
watching  her  quiet  countenance,  I  thought  of  Brown- 
ing's Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

No  one  lives  to  old  age  without  knowing  many  a 
change.  Life  has  its  ups  and  downs;  its  deep  mys- 
teries of  sorrow,  as  well  as  its  great  joys.  It  would 
not  suit  an  old  face  to  have  no  lines,  telling  of  strug- 
gle and  of  victory.  I  have  seen  advertisements  which 
set  forth  the  merits  of  this  or  the  other  remedy  for 
wrinkles.  Why  wish  to  be  free  from  them,  when  the 
years  have  brought  their  stores  of  memories,  along 
with  the  marks  of  time? 

Fulfillments  come  with  the  sheaf,  not  with  the 
seed-sowing.  It  is  after  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 
waiting  that  the  pleasant  labor  of  ingathering  the 
fruits  arrives  to  pay  the  one  who  has  faithfully 
wrought. 

The  monk  who  in  medieval  days  sat  in  his  little 
cell  and  transcribed  the  Scriptures  word  for  word, 
with  patient  skill  and  reverent  care,  perhaps  never 
saw  in  prophetic  vision  but  the  fulfilments  of  the 
future.  But  in  due  season,  the  printing  press  came 
to  multiply  the  written  page  a  million  fold.  So  that 
in  every  land  and  clime,  in  every  dialect  and  tongue, 
this  Bible  should  be  given  to  every  man. 

God's  fulfillments  never  fail,  though  they  may 
sometimes  seem  to  be  delayed.  Well  may  we  each 
say  to  our  soul,  "Oh,  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure !" 

This  life  having  given  its  beneficent  discipline,  is 
easier  to  maturity  than  to  youth.  The  young  are  im- 
pulsive, eager,  impetuous,  and  hate  to  be  side-tracked 
by  any  interruption.  Age  learns  to  accept  interrup- 
tions. They  are  in  the  day's  work.  And,  if  age  has 
learned  what  God  has  to  teach,  it  reaps  fulfilments  of 
many  kinds,  not  always  of  earthly  gain,  but  of  know- 
ledge, confidence  usefulness,  sympathy  and  love,  and 
to  it  "God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways."  Then,  it 
puts  on  as  a  garment,  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
— Christian  Intelligencer. 


FROM  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  TO  CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bay  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  and  Ministers  in  Oak'anH  last  week 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cull  who  had  been  toi  several  years 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was  admitted  to 
membership.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cull  unired  recently  with 
thv  First  Congrec,a'  onal  Church  of  Oa'  land,  having 
given  unquestioned  evidence  of  fine  Christian  chaiac- 
ter.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Cull  married  a  young  lady 
who  was  separated  from  him  after  a  time  and  whom 
he  long  believed  to  be  dead.  So  believing,  he  enter- 
ed the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  church.  When  later, 
he  learned  that  she  to  whom  he  had  been  united  was 
living  and  ready  to  journey  along  the  path  of  life 
with  him,  he  could  of  course  remain  no  longer  in  the 
priesthood.  His  marriage  vows  he  believed,  and  so  the 
church  authorities  declared,  were  firsr.    On  the  a  lviee 


of  those  in  authority  he  retired  from  the  priesthood, 
"they  supposing  it  would  be  to  a  position  as  a  Catho- 
lic layman.  But  the  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  re- 
mained with  him,  and  now  he  has  recognition  as  a 
Congregational  'minister.  Mr.  Cull  was  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  church  of  St.  Francis  de'  Sales  in 
Oakland,  and  his  history  is  well  known  and  his  char- 
acter vouched  for  by  Father  McSweeney  and  others. 
He  and  his  wife  received  hearty  welcome  at  the  As- 
sociation meeting. 


Ity  if  nm?. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
1906. 

O  blithely  comes  its  Christmas  time 
To  find  its  gardens  all  a-glow, 
While  sister-states  in  regal  prime 
Stand  decked  in  ermine  robes  of  snow. 

And  gaily  on  Pacific's  shore. 

Though  homes  were  tossed  and  fortunes  lost, 

We'll  burn  the  Yule-log  as  of  yore, 

And  Christmas  keep,  nor  count  the  cost. 

In  clime  like  this,  one  blessed  morn. 
In  Palestine,  there  shone  a  light 
From  infant  eyes — The  Christ  was  born ! 
And  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight. 

Oh  shining,  gorgeous  Christmas  Day ! 
Fragrance  like  incense  in  the  air, 
The  heart  throbs  full  with  love  and  praise, 
Oh  God,  we  thank  Thee !     is  our  prayer. 

— Sarah  F.  Sanborn. 
"Hillview." 


YOUR  READING  AND  YOUR  RELIGION. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  on  "Books  and  Con- 
science" the  Western  Christian  Advocate  says : 

Sometimes  it  occurs  to  us  that  too  few  Christian 
people  associate  in  their  minds  their  reading  and  their 
religion.  We  once  knew  one  worthy  Sunday-school 
Superintendent — he  kept  his  post  almost  for  life — who 
constantly  admonished  his  young  people  that  they 
must  make  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  a  definite 
part  of  their  religious  purpose  in  life.  His  conviction 
was  that,  where  it  could  be  helped,  piety  and  ignor- 
ance ought  never  to  coexist.  We  believe  that  a  pas- 
tor can  do  no  service  much  more  valuable  for  his  peo- 
ple— whether  the  heads  of  families  or  the  boys  and 
girls — than  to  recommend  in  prayer-meeting,  or  inci- 
dentally in  the  sermon,  or  while  making  pastoral  calls, 
some  uplifting  and  informing  book  which  he  himself 
has  read  or  of  which  he  knows.  Our  people  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  a  prime  duty  that  they  owe  to  Christ 
is  to  keep  their  minds  in  touch  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  day  in  order  that  they  may  be  intelligent, 
broad-minded,  capable  of  reasoning  and  judging,  and 
making  themselves  potential  in  the  community,  be- 
sides having  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  culture 
always   imparts. 
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It  is  a  sad  reflection  which  comes  to  us  when  we 
see  so  many  homes  where  there  is  scarcely  any  read- 
ing matter  of  permanent  value.  Evidently  a  large  pro- 
portion, even  of  Christian  families,  content  themselves 
with  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  or  the  cheaper  maga- 
zines, and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  minus  even  there. 
There  is  not  a  book  receptacle — shelf,  rack,  or  case — 
in  the  house.  If  ever  a  book  is  read  it  is  some  novel 
of  the  day,  drawn  from  the  public  library.  How  any 
believer,  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  obligations  to  God 
in  cultivating  the  immortal  mind  given  him  in  trust, 
and,  as  well  as  the  soul — if  one  can  separate  them — 
to  be  strengthened  and  illuminated  for  eternity,  can 
practice   such   neglect,   passes   comprehension. 

We  do  not  wish  to  become  impracticables  and  ex- 
pect the  impossible  and  improbable.  We  are  perfect- 
ly aware  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  land  who  could  not  get  interested  in  Plato's 
Dialogues,  Emerson's  essays  or  Browning's  poems. 
Many  of  them  prefer  fiction  or  light  verse  to  anything 
else.  All  that  we  plead  for  is  that  they  should  read 
something,  and  that  what  they  read  should  be  worth 
while  and  elevating.  We  know  a  school-girl  who  has 
just  finished  Motley's  "Dutch  Republic"  and  is  in 
ecstasies  over  it.  She  wonders  why  everybody  has  not 
read  it,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  folks  to  spend  their 
precious  time  over  the  ephemeral  and  the  trashy.  For 
herself  she  has  kept  to  the  great  standard  authors  for 
years,  and,  even  before  she  has  entered  college,  she  is 
almost  an  authority  on  classic  English  literature.  We 
are  not  saying  that  all  the  good  books  are  the  old 
ones.  No  one  can  select  absolutely  "the  hundred  best 
books."  We  ought  to  have  some  familiarity  with  the 
epoch-making  works,  but  today  also  there  are  writers 
whose  very  names  are  guarantees  of  excellence,  and 
they  should  be  selected  from  the  mass  of  the  incom- 
petent who  have  nothing  to  say.  Not  unfrequently 
we  get  to  puzzling  over  certain  books — why,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  ever  written,  and  how,  in  the 
second  place,  they  ever  found  publishers. 

Ought  not  one  to  feel  that  his  character  is  shown 
by  the  books  he  selects?  that  he  is  molded  by  them  as 
he  is  by  living  companionships?  that  he  must  exer- 
icse  conscience — we  had  almost  said  prayerfulness — 
when  he  determines  on  reading  any  considerable  vol- 
ume? that  it  is  a  species  of  wrong-doing,  over  which 
one  ought  to  feel  a  pang  of  guilt,  to  waste  time  over 
a  bad  or  good-for-nothing  book  when  it  might  be  most 
profitably  spent  with  some  author  stimulating  to  in- 
tellect and  spirit  alike?  These  are  serious  questions 
for  any  Christian  to  ponder  over. 


of  gifts.  Christ  our  Redeemer,  Master,  Friend,  Who, 
amid  all  the  changes  and  uncertainties  of  earth,  is  the 
same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  fcr  ever.     Amen. 


A  MORNING  PRAYER 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  would  again  direct  our  pray- 
er unto  Thee,  and  look  for  Thy  merciful  guidance  and 
protection.  For  Thy  loving  care  during  the  past  night 
\/e  praise  Thee.  We  would  go  forth  this  day  in  Thy 
Name ;  ma)'  Thy  presence  attend  us.  Whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  amid  business  or  pleasure,  control 
•  our  thoughts  and  direct  our  steps,  so  that  mind  and 
body  may  unite  in  doing  those  things  which  are  pleas- 
ing in  Thy  sight.  Keep  us,  we  beseech,  from  wander- 
ing in  crooked  ways,  and  for  Thy  Name's  sake  lead 
us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace.  We  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  for  the  gift  of  life,  for  the  joys  of 
home,  for  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  for  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  for  opportunities  of  doing  good  and 
making  others  happy,  and  for  all  other  blessings  of 
this  life.     Most  of  all,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  greatest 


Sty?  ($ nitt  f  our. 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides ; 

The  Spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 

Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

— Matthew    Arnold. 


A  PRAYER. 


Give  grace  to  us,  O  God,  that  we  may  live  our 
lives  as  Thou  dost  order  them.  Give  light  to  us  that 
we  may  see  the  pathway  Thou  hast  marked  for  us. 
Give  faith  that  we  may  know  it  is  the  way  that  we 
should  go.  May  our  courage  to  follow  Thine  illumi- 
nation never  falter;  may  our  patience  to  endure  Thy 
wisdom  be  unfailing,  that  we  may  walk  with  resolute 
tread  where  Thou  dost  lead.  Enable  us  to  pass  through 
sorrow  and  disappointment  with  brave  spirits  though 
with  broken  hearts ;  and  when  the  path  shall  lead  into 
fields  we  never  chose,  rough  to  our  feet,  unrestful  to 
our  eyes,  yielding  no  food  to  the  hunger  of  our  hearts, 
may  we  travel  on  towards  the  journey's  end  in  the 
bright  cheerfulness  of  submission  to  Thy  will.     Amen. 

SOME  TIME,  SOME  DAY. 

Have  you  ever  listened  through  the  open  window, 
on  a  fine  summer's  day  in  harvest  time,  to  the  music 
of  the  reaper  cutting  grain  in  the  fields  around,  with 
the  ring  of  the  merry  voices  of  those  who  are  binding 
the  sheaves,  and  perchance  the  splash  of  the  river  and 
the  song  of  birds  to  accompany  it?  It  is  God's  fair 
creation  in  one  of  its  gladdest  and  most  lovely  aspects. 
It  speaks  of  work  and  progress,  and  all  so  full  of  joy. 

But  you  only  hear  it  from  afar,  through  the  open 
window.  You  are  not  helping  them — nay,  you  can- 
not even  see  them  at  work ;  for  you  are  ill  that  day 
and  must  stay  at  home.  Yet  have  you  no  share  in  the 
work?  Yes,  indeed;  for  you  pray  God  to  bless  and 
prosper  the  harvest,  and  it  is  reaped  in  joy  though 
town  in  tears,  helped  on  by  your  prayers. 

This  is  some  picture  of  the  life  of  the  sick  and  deso- 
late on  dark  days.  All  around  seems  bright  and  sun- 
ny ;  many  are  at  work  in  the  field  of  the  world ;  it  is 
the  harvest  of  the  Precious  Blood  they  are  gathering ; 
they  are  singing  God's  praises ;  but  you  are  not  there. 
The  window  of  your  soul  is  open,  and  you  know  by 
faith  what  is  going  on ;  but  you  must  stay  at  home 
and  content  yourself  with  prayer  that  others  may 
work  well,  for  you  cannot  work  with  them. 

But  wait  awhile.  The  harvest  home  comes  some 
day ;  and  will  the  Master  who  mowed  it  and  values  it 
and  for  whom  it  is  gathered — will  he  then  forget  the 
sufferers  who  could  only  pray  and  offer  their  pain 
that  all  might  be  well  with  the  crops,  but  who  did  so 
pray  and  suffer,  and  whose  one  desire  was  that  the 
grain  might  be  got  in  good  condition  into  the  barn 
and  longed  to  work  for  the  Master  as  well  as  they 
could?  No;  they  will  then  be  rewarded  a  hundred- 
fold.— From  "Bright  Thoughts  for  the  Sick  and  Deso- 
late." 
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BY  THE  WATERS  OF  FORGETFULNESS. 

There  was  once  a  poor  woman  whose  life  had  been 
such  a  bitter  one  that  she  wanted  her  memory  taken 
away.  He  to  whom  she  had  given  the  love  of  her 
young  heart  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises  of  his 
youth ;  his  weaknesses  had  developed  crimes  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  she  had  borne  and  brought  up  had  repaid 
her  care  and  kindness  with  neglect  and  abuse,  and  at 
last,  one  by  one,  had  wandered  far  from  her  fireside. 
So  the  heart  of  the  poor  woman  was  broken,  and  she 
passed  a  sad  and  desolate  soul,  down  the  dark  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  She  came  at  last  to  a  dim 
river,  and  asked  the  boatman  to  take  her  over. 

"This  is  the  river  of  forgetfulness,"  said  the  boat- 
man.    "Will  you  stoop  and  drink  before  you  cross?" 

The  woman's  face  brightened  and  her  voice  was 
full  of  eager  longing.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  will  drink; 
I  will  forget  then  that  my  hopes  failed." 

"You  will  forget  that  you  ever  hoped,"  replied  the 
boatman. 

The  woman  drew  back,  then  she  bent  forward  once 
more.  "I  will  forget  that  I  came  to  hate  him  so,"  she 
said. 

"You  will  forget  that  you  ever  loved  him,"  came 
the  response. 

The  words  seemed  to  stir  a  far-away  memory. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  the  woman  leaned  for- 
ward to  drink. 

"I  will  forget  that  my  little  ones  left  my  arms.  I 
will  forget  how  I  wept  for  them  in  the  darkness  when 
they  did  not  return  at  night.  I  will  forget  that  they 
lost  the  right  path  and  wandered  away  never  to  re- 
turn to  me." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boatman,  "you  will  forget  that  you 
ever  pressed  them  to  your  bosom,  forget  that  you  ever 
felt  the  tiny  fingers  wandering  carelessly  over  your 
face.  You  will  forget  the  visions  you  saw,  the  fond 
hopes  you  sherished  as  you  used  to  rock  them  to  sleep 
at  night." 

"You  may  row  me  across,"  she  said  ;  "I  shall  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  forgetfulness." 


MAGGIE'S    CHRISTMAS    AT    GOVERNMENT 
GULCH. 

By  Jonathan  Edwards. 
"Good  evening,  my  little  girl,"  in  a  rdeasant  voice, 
were  the  words  which  Maggie  Devoe  heard  as  she 
opened  the  kitchen  door.  Had  they  not  been  spoken 
in  a  mild  tone  she  would  have  been  dreadfully  fright- 
ened. As  it  was  it  startled  her  considerably,  and 
made  her  heart  go  pit  pat.  "Is  your  mamma  in?"  the 
voice  continued,  as  she  slipped  back  into  the  house. 
The  words  were  spoken  by  a  broad-shouldered  and 
thick-bearded  man  of  about  forty  years.  His  rubber 
coat,  high  boots,  corduroy  trousers,  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  bundle  of  blankets,  indicated  that  he  was  a 
prospector  of  the  most  respectable  type.  When  Mag- 
gie got  into  the  house,  she  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  informed  her  mother  that  there  was  a  man  at 
the  back  door.  Mrs.  Devoe  hushed  the  little  one  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed,  she  whispered  to  Maggie,  "How 
does  the  man  look?"  "He's  big  an  rough,  but  talks 
nice,"  was  the  answer.  "He's  been  hunting  gold,  I 
guess.     He's  a  nice  talker,  but  you  won't  ask  him  in 


will  you  while  papa  ain't  home?"  When  Mrs.  Dev6e- 
reached  the  door  she  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  stranger,  but  his  gentlemanly  demea- 
nor and  subdued  voice  impressed  her  favorably,  and 
made  her  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence.  He  informed 
her  that  he  had  been  prospecting  and  managing  a  mine 
on  the  mountain,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Cour- 
d'Alene  city.  The  deep  snow  had  made  it  hard  walk- 
ing, and  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  reach  the 
railroad  before  dark.  Would  she  kindly  let  him  in  to 
lay  on  the  blankets  in  the  kitchen  or  anywhere?  She 
was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  say  and  do.  She 
hated  to  refuse  a  miner  a  shelter  on  a  cold  November 
night,  knowing  that  the  next  house  was  7  miles  away. 
She  also  knew  that  it  was  dot  always  safe  to  take  in 
a  stranger.  But,  when  it  came  to  her  mind  that  her 
husband  was  somewhere  on  the  mountain,  and  per- 
haps would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  shelter,  and  that 
it  might  be  an  opportunity  to  entertain  an  angel  una- 
wares, she  was  prompted  to  say,  "I  haven't  much  of 
a  house  and  no  accommodations,  but  I'll  do  the  best 
I  can,  and  give  you  a  chance  to  u»e  your  blankets 
somewhere,  come  in  sir."  With  a  hearty,  "thank 
you,"  he  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  was  soon 
seated  in  the  living  room  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  While  Mrs.  Devoe  was  engaged 
preparing  something  to  eat,  Maggie  showed  herself  in 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms.  She  was  a  bright 
and  pretty  girl  of  six,  timid  and  unaccustomed  to  stran- 
gers. After  some  coaxing  she  moved  a  few  feet  near- 
er the  stranger  and  sat  on  a  stool,  and  before  she 
knew  it  her  little  tongue  was  quite  active.  "My,  my, 
and  your  name  is  Maggie,  I  have  a  little  Maggie  too, 
for  six  long  months  I  have  been  away  from  her." 
Maggie  opened  her  mouth  and  showed  her  teeth,  and 
smiled,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  "have 
you."  In  her  excitement  she  ran  out  to  tell  her  moth- 
er, and  she  whispered  loudlv,  "Ma,  that  man  has  a 
Maggie  too."  "Well,  go  back  and  find  all  about  her," 
was  the  reply.  Soon  she  was  on  the  knee  of  the  stran- 
ger asking  many  questions  about  the  other  Maggie. 
After  a  while  he  had  a  chance  to  ask,  "How  do  you 
like  to  live  here?  Do  you  have  some  one  to  play 
with?  You  must  have  lots  of  fun  on  the  snow."  She 
answered,  "I  have  a  baby  brother,  but  he  can't  play 
much  'cause  he  can't  walk."  Then  she  sighed,  and 
lifted  her  shoulder,  and  almost  rested  her  head  upon 
it,  and  said  in  rather  a  mournful  tone,  "I  don't  like 
to  live  here  very  well,  there's  no  one  to  play  with  but 
baby,  an'  no  school  nor  Sunday-school  and  Christmas, 
an'  Santa  Claus  nor  nothin'.  Where  we  use  to  live 
Santa  Claus  came  on  Christmas  to  the  church,  an' 
we  had  candy,  an'  nuts,  an'  fruit,  an'  pretty  cards,  an' 
lots  of  nice  things."  "Hasn't  Santa  Claus  found  you 
here?"  ."O,  no,  course  not,  there's  no  Sunday-school 
here.  Mamma  said  she  didn't  think  he  could  find  us 
here."  He  tried  to  encourage  her  that  Santa  Claus 
might  find  her,  that  he  was  pretty  smart,  and  she  had 
better  send  him  a  letter  and  let  him  know  where  she 
was.  They  were  fast  friends  when  he  left  in  the 
morning. 

Chapter   II. 

In  a  large  well  furnished  room  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  a  father  and  two  girls  are  having  a  great  frolic. 
The  girls  are  now  hanging  around  the  neck  of  the 
father,  and  again  riding  on  his  back  around  the  room 
until  they  are  tired.  While  he  lies  on  the  lounge, 
Edith  says,,  "now  pa,  tell  us  about  your  climbing  the 
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mountain,  and  the  wolves  and  bears  and  such  things." 
"Look  here  girls  said  the  father,  as  he  pillowed  him- 
self up,  "wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  about 
a  little  girl  by  the  name  of  Maggie  that  I  met?"  "O 
yes  papa,  tell  us  quick,"  was  the  answer  as  they  pre- 
pard  themselves  to  listen.  "After  I  had  traveled  all 
day  in  the  snow  over  a  rough  trail  I  came  to  a  log 
cabin.  It  was  getting  dark  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it. 
It  would  look  to  you  more  like  a  barn  than  a  house. 
It  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  but  both  were  not  as 
large  as  this  parlor. 

As  I  came  to  the  cabin,  a  little  girl  about  Maggie's 
size  came  to  the  door,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  see  her. 
On  hearing  my  voice  she  was  startled  and  hurried 
back  into  the  house.  Her  mother  came  out  soon,  and 
I  begged  of  them  to  let  me  stay  all  night,  that  I  had 
blankets,  and  would  be  glad  to  lay  down  on  the 
floor  anywhere,  for  I  was  awful  tired  I  can  tell  you. 
The  good  lady  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  stay  over 
night",  although  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  me  at  first. 
I  slept  on  a  cot  in  the  kitchen  using  my  own  blankets, 
and  I  never  slept  better  at  home. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  place,  girls,  in  a  narrow 
canyon  called  "Government  Gulch.  There  was  nc 
wagon  road,  only  a  trail,  with  high  mountains  on  each 
side.  Sometimes  bears  came  around  at  night  and 
rubbed  against  the  logs  of  the  house.  I  heard  a  pack 
of  wolves  howling  during  the  night.  The'  house  was 
only  about  as  high  as  my  head  inside,  and  all  that 
covered  the  logs  were  gunny  sacks.  There  was  no 
furniture  only  what  they  had  made,  but  the  fire  place 
seemed  very  nice  to  me  that  night,  and  all  was  as 
clean  and  orderly  as  could  be,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  been  used  to  better  things.  During  the 
evening  Maggie  and  I  became  real  friends,  and  she 
almost  cried  when  I  left.  She  was  so  glad  to  find 
that  I  had  a  little  Maggie.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
her  running  to  tell  her  mother  that  I  had  a  Maggie  too, 
and  about  as  big  as  she.  I  thought  of  my  girls  at  home. 
when  she  told  me  that  she  had  no  one  to  play  with 
but  her  baby  brother,  and  no  Sunday-school,  and 
didn't  expect  Santa  Claus  to  find  her,  and  I  promised 
to  help  him  find  her." 

When  the  father  turned  to  look  into  the  faces  of 
his  daughters,  and  was  about  to  ask  if  they  were  not 
sorry  for  the  other  little  Maggie,  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  for  their  eyes  flashed  with  brilliant 
pearls.  He  paused,  and  there  was  silence  for  some 
moments  and  long  breaths  drawn.  At  last  the  elder 
girl  said,  "I  can't  see  why  Santa  Claus  won't  find  that 
little  girl,  papa?"  Maggie  was  using  her  handker- 
chief as  she  said,  "neither  do  I,  pa.'  "Girls,  supposing 
we  try  *o  help  him  find  her."  said  the  father."  Both 
spoke  out  together  earnestly,  "Let's  do  it  pa,  show 
us  how,  won't  you?"    The  answer  was,  "We  will  see." 

Chapter  III. 

For  some  days  Edith  and  Maggie  Forrest,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  were  as  busy  as  bees.  They  were  not 
gathering  honey,  but  something  that  made  others  hap 
py  .  They  rummaged  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  made  great  discoveries  in  the  doll  and  toy  line, 
and  other  things  suitable  to  a  little  girl  and  baby  boy. 
One  after  another  would  run  to  the  mother,  and  ask, 
Can't  I  take  this,  ma?"  or  "You  don't  need  this,  do 
you  ?"  What  a  pile  and  variety  had  been  gathered 
when  the  mother  said,  "I  think  this  will  fill  the  box, 
girls."  As  the  mother  was  assorting  the  goods,  she 
continued,  "Is  there  not  something  that  you»think  a 
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great  deal  of,  Maggie,  that  you  can  spare?"  Maggie 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  asked, 
"Do  you  mean  my  last  doll,  ma?"  "Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  it?  If  you  did,  perhaps  Santa  Claus  would 
bring  you  another  one  just  as  good."  The  fine  doll 
was  soon  packed  carefully  and  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  box.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to  find  room  for 
all  the  nice  things,  and  when  all  was  ready  and  the 
box  leaving  .the  house  the  girls  were  very  ha^py. 

It  was  week  before  Christmas  before  Mr.  Devoe 
came  home.  In  a  day  or  two  he  went  to  the  store  and 
postoffice  seven  miles  away  at  Cataldo.  With  other 
mail  was  a  postal  informing  him  that  there  was  a  box 
for  him  at  the  station.  When  he  saw  it  he  was  dumb- 
founded. His  name  was  plain  on  it  and  no  charges, 
so  he  tied  it  on  his  hand-sled  and  with  50  pounds  of 
groceries  added,  he  pulled  it  up  the  mountain  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  valley.  It  was  late  Christmas  eve 
when  Mr.  Devoe  reached  his  cabin  home  a  very  tired 
man.  When  he  tumbled  the  box  into  the  small  room, 
the  wife  was  more  than  astonished,  and  said,  "What 
does  this  mean,  Wilbur?  It  can't  be  ours."  "It's  my 
name  plain  enough,  and  I  guess  I've  done  the  worth 
of  it,"  was  the  answer,  as  he  dropped  on  the  chair, 
drawing  long  breaths  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  When  opened  they  soon  found 
evidence  that  it  was  theirs.  When  Mrs.  Devoe  came 
to  the  doll  she  was  entirely  overcome  and  could  do  no 
more,  and  it  was  left  undisturbed.  Mr.  Devoe  went 
out  and  brought  in  a  tree,  it  was  placed  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  ladened  with  pretty  things.  When  Mag- 
gie awoke  in  the  morning  and  looked  around,  she 
shouted,  "O  ma,  Santa  Claus  has  been  here."  As  she 
moved  toward  the  tree  she  saw  the  doll  in  the  box 
and  began  to  dance  and  clap  her  hands,  saying,  "ma, 
ma,  see  this  big  pretty  doll."  There  was  a  card  pin- 
ned to  it,  "Merry  Christmas,  from  Maggie  to  Mag- 
gie."    They  found  a  letter  too : 

"Dear  Maggie :  I  sent  to  Santa  Claus  to  tell  him 
where  you  lived,  and  I  asked  him  not  to  forget  you. 
He  sent  me  lots  of  pretty  things  to  send  to  you  and 
baby,  and  here  they  are.     With  love  to  you  all. 

The  other  Maggie's  papa." 
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A  DOG  AND  A  PIG. 


Here  is  a  true  tale  of  a  dog  and  a  pig. 
They  were  both  passengers  on  the  same 
ship  and  became  warm  friends.  They 
ued  to  eat  their  cold  potatoes  off  the 
same  plate,  and  but  for  one  thing  would 
never  have  any  trouble.  This  was  the 
fact  that  the  dog  had  a  kennel,  and  the 
pig  had  none.  Somehow  the  pig  got  it 
into  his  head  that  the  kennel  belonged 
to  whichever  could  get  into  it  first;  so 
every  night  there  was  a  race. 

One  rainy  afternoon  the  pig  found  it 
rather  unpleasant  slipping  about  the 
deck,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 
early.  But  when  it  reached  the  kennel 
it  found  the  dog  inside. 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  upon  it, 'and 
trudging  off  to  where  their  dinner  plate 
was  lying  it  carried  it  to  a  part  of  the 
deck  where  the  dog  could  see  it,  and, 
turning  his  back  to  the  kennel,  began 
rattling  the  plate  and  munching  as 
though  at  a  feast.  This  was  too  much 
for  Toby.  A  good  dinner,  and  he  not 
there!  Piggy  kept  on  until  Toby  had 
come  rdund  in  front  of  him  and  pushed 
his  nose  into  the  empty  plate.  Then,  like 
a  shot,  it  turned  and  ran  and  was  safe 
in  the  kennel  before  the  dog  knew 
whether  there  was  any  dinner  on  the 
plate   or   not. — Sunday   Magazine. 
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POOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
at  "THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE 

Line  in  all  Departments  of  Literature   as   complete   as    formerly   at     23 
Grant   Avenue,    San   Francisco,  Temporary  location  at 

TELEGRAPH  AVE.,  corner  of  DWIGHT  WAY,  BERKELEY, 

And  may  be  reached  by  Telegraph  Avenue  Car  from  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, or  from  Berkeley  Station  of  Key  Route  and  Southern  Pacific,  or 
by  walking  four  blocks  east  from  D wight  Way  Station  same  trains 
Open  Evenings.  If  you  cannot  call,  write.  MAIL  ORDERS  RE- 
CEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

F.   E.   HELLER,   Manager,   succeeding   L   H.   Cary. 
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VAN    NESS   AT    POST    ST. 

S  a  a     Francisco,       Cal. 

Santa  Claus 

Headquarters 


Gifts  for  Young    and  Old 

Toys,  Dolls,  Games 
w'neel       Goods. 

All  sorts   of  Books 

Cut  Glass,  Jewelry, 
Leather       Goods. 

Christmas  Novelties 
of    all        Kinds  . 

Mail  Orders  Filled  tke  Day  Tkey  are  Receded 
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The  extravagance  and  waste  of  doing 
work  badly  are  most  lamentable.  We 
can  never  overestimate  the  value  in  a 
successful  life  of  an  early  formed  habit 
of  doing  everything  to  a  finish,  and  thus 
relieving  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  things  more  than  once. 

The  extravagance  and  loss  resulting 
from  a  slipship  education  is  almost  be- 
yond computation.  To  be  under  the 
necessity  all  one's  life  of  patching  up, 
or   having   to   do   over   again   half-done 


and  botched  work,  is  not  only  a  source 
of  terrible  waste,  but  the  subsequent 
loss'  of  self-respect  and  life  is  also  very 
great. 

There  is  great  economy  in  putting 
the  highest  possible  personal  invest- 
ment in  everything  we  do.  Any  thor- 
oughness of  effort  which  raises  person- 
al power  to  a  higher  value  is  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  individual  effort.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  show  thoroughness  in  what- 
ever you  undertake. 
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"How  shall  I  a  habit  break?" 

As  you  did  that  habit  make. 

As  you  gathered  you  must  loose 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 

Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  lA-ist, 

Till  they  bind  us,  neck  and  wiist; 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  han  I 

Must  untwine,  ere  free  we  stand. 

As  we  builded,  stone  by  stone, 

We  must  toil,  unhelped,  alone. 

Till,  the  wall  is  overthrown. 

But  remember,  as  we  try, 
Lighter  every  test  goes  by ; 
Wading  in,  the  stream  grow-  deep 
Towards  the  center's  downward  sweep . 
Backward  turn,  each  step  ashore 
Shallower  is  than  that  before 
Ah,  the  precious  years  we  waste 
Leveling  what  we  raised  in  haste ; 
Doing  what  must  be  undone, 
Ere  content  or  love  be.  woii ! 
First,  across  the  gulf  we  cast 
Kite-borne  threads,  till  lines  are  passed, 
And  habit  builds  the  bridge  at  last! 

—John  Boyle  O'Really. 
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ONE  CHURCH— ONE  DISTRICT. 


•     ,-■ 


Last  week  we  made  mention  of  the  movement 
among  the  Baptist  churches  of  England  for  a  union 
of  effort  and  a  cooperation  which  is  called  the  "One 
Church — One  District"  plan.  Dr.  Alexander  McLar- 
en was  quoted  as  approving  it.  Since  then  we  have 
come  across  something  concerning  it  from  the  pen  pf 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"Among  the  many  interesting  questions  which  are 
engaging  us,  the  foremost  is  that  of  a  proposed  de- 
velopment in  our  church  polity,  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  denomination,  may  have  a  very  important  effect 
upon  our  future.  In  masterly  and  statesmanlike 
speeches,  based  on  a  close  study  of  the  apostolic  and 
sub-apostolic  age,  and  punctuated  by  the  applause  of 
the  vast  audience  of  pastors  and  delegates  which 
crowded  the  Huddersfield  town  hall,  Principal  Hen- 
derson, the  vice-president  of  the  Union,  and  Rev.  H. 
Wheeler  Robinson,  of  Rawdon,  advocated  a  policy  of 
church  amalgamation  which  has  obviously  found  fa- 
vour, and  is  already  being  experimented  upon  in  one 
or  two  quarters. 

"It  is  suggested  that,  instead  of  being  broken  up 
into  separate  churches,  by  their  occupancy  of  different 
buildings,  the  Baptists  of  a  given  town  or  city  should 
form  one  district  church,  possessed  of  a  common 
fund,  administered  by  officers  representing  every  part 
of  the  United  Church.  No  minister  being  settled  in 
that  community  without  the  united  voice,  and  preach- 
ing only  once  a  week  in  any  particular  chapel.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  way  the  ministers  within  any  one 
group  of  congregations,  who  are  gifted  in  some  spe- 
cial direction,  may  be  encouraged  to  develop  their 
gifts  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  body. 
The  man  with  special  aptitude  for  work  among  the 
young  might  undertake  the  development  of  the  Bible- 
class  and  Sunday-school  organizations.  The  exposi- 
tor of  Scripture  would  exercise  a  teaching  ministry 
amongst  the  Christians ;  whilst  the  evangelist  would 
extend  the  kingdom  within  and  without  the  congrega- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  pulpit  drudgery  would  be  saved 
by  .a! -system  of  orderly  and  regular  pulpit  exchange, 
and  this  would  give  each  minister  the  opportunity  of 
doing  his  work  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

"The  practical  union  of  Baptist  congregations  in 
one  locality ;  the  organized  participation  in  the  gifts 
of  a  common  ministry ;  corporate  responsibility  for 
pastorless  communities;  systematic  method  in  deal- 
ing with  common  problems  are  among  the  advantag- 
es which  this  new  development  would  secure.  But 
perhaps,  instead  of  describing  it  as  i  novelty,  it  would 


be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  it  as  a  return  to  a.i 
original  type." 

Twice  recently  have  we  seen  in  London  papers  ar- 
ticles 'by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  on  the  Urgent  need  of 
sortie  method  for  relief  from  the  grinding  pressure  of 
poverty  which  casts  a  shadow  over  the  homes  aud  the 
sermons  of  many  ministers.  Many  Baptist  minister-- 
in  England  ate  working  for  what  he  calls  "a  miserable 
pittance."  In  the  article  from  which  quotation  is  be- 
ing made  now  he  says  this  relief  can  be  brought  about 
in  part  by  limiting  the  output  of. ministers  from  the 
colleges,  and  by  the  grouping  of  several,  village  Causes 
round  a  given  center.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Meyer 
says :  "The  aggregate  contributions  of  several  church- 
es would  be  adequate  to  maintain  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient pastor,  who  would  visit  them  in  rotation,  and 
would  train  a  band  of  efficient  laymen  to  supplement 
his  services.  We  cannot  carry  out  this  scheme  at 
once,  because  of  our  brethren  who  are  doing  a  splen- 
did work  as  pastors  of  single  village  causes ;  but  if 
once  the  general  scheme  were  adopted,  in  a  few  years 
we  should  witness  a  great  change  for  the  better.  We 
are  determined  to  save  our  village  churches  from,  ex- 
tinction, and  we  hope  to  secure  our  end  by  a  wise 
.policy  of  grouping." 

This  is  a  novel  suggestion  by  Mr.  "Meyer — the 
limiting  of  the  number  of  ministers.  It  savors  of 
trade;  unionism ;  at  least  it  suggests  it.  Perhaps  the 
ministers  might  form  a  union  and  fix  the  number  of 
apprentices.       ' 

But  this  is  something  aside.  The  main  thing  for 
comment  here  is  the  "one  church — one  district"  idea. 

We  may  be  visionary,  but  we  believe  that  there- is 
a  good  time  coming  when  there  will  be  a  wide-spread 
sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  significant  that  there 
should  be.  found  advocating  it  now  two  such  men  as 
Dr.  Alexander  McLaren  and  F.  B.  Meyer.  The  latter, 
let  it  be  noted,  calls  it  "a  return  to  an  original  type" ; 
the  former,  "the  old  original  idea  of  a  Christian 
church." 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  favor  it. 
Wouldn't  its  adoption  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
brotherhood?  If  not,  why  not?  Isn't  our  present  sys- 
tem built  on  selfishness?    If  not,  why  not? 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  BRIEF. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
offered  for  the  property  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Oakland. 


We  have  no  desire  to  make  the  prohibition  party 
any  smaller  than  it  is ;  we  wish  it  were  possible  to 
make  it  large  enough  to  wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic. 
But  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper  a  typographical 
mistake  cut  its  vote  in  California  down  from  7,355  to 
156. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gates,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  says  that  forty  per  cent  of 
the  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  California  last  year 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  He  also  says  that  nearly 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  7,000  insane  owe  their  trouble 
to  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

The  Christian  Register  states  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  desires  to  organize  churches  at 
the:  following  named  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  dur- 
ing .the  year  1907 :  Sacramento  and  Woodland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  It  is  also  the  in- 
tention to  organize  at  Ogden,  Utah. 
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The  superintendency  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
in  Central  and  Northern  California  has  been  offered 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles.  Dr. 
Chapman  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
whole  state ;  but  for  several  years  has  had  only  the 
Southern  part  of  the  state.  If  he  should  decide  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  to  take  up  the  work  again  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  it  will  be  in  connection  with  that  which  he 
has  been  carying  on  in  the  South.  The  Doctor  is  a 
great  power  in  the  temperance  work,  and  no  one  can 
be  found  to  superintend  it  more  successfully.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  he  stirs  the  people  to  action  and  good  re- 
sults always  follow. 

The  manufacture  of  denatured  a'cohol  from  cacti 
it  is  thought  will  make  usable  and  productive  a  large 
amount  of  desert  land  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  ere  long.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  five  acres 
of  cacti  would  yield  enough  alcohol  for  fuel  for  power 
plants,  to  pump  water  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of 
1 60.  acres  of  land,  and  furnish  in  addition  power  for 
all  other  purposes  on  such  a  tract.  Considerable  of 
the  desert  land  of  our  national  domain  has  been  made 
already  to  ''bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  ii 
all  will  be  made  to  do  this  doubtless  as  the  world  pro- 
gresses. People  have  wondered  often  what  would 
take  the  place  of  wood  and  coal  and  oil  in  the  future, 
a  century  or  two  hence ;  if  it  shouldn't  be  denatured 
alcohol,  it  will  be  something  else.  Something  will  be 
found  when  the  necessity  is  upon  us. 

A  Missionary  Institute  will  be  held  in  San  Jose 
from  January  3rd  to  the  6th.  In  Berkeley  from  the 
10th  to  the  13th.  Later,  institutes  will  be  held  in 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spokane.  The  follow- 
ing named  persons  will  be  in  attendance  to  conduct 
conferences  and  give  lectures:  Rev.  E.  E.  Chivers, 
D.D.,  of  New  York;  Rev.  H,  G.  Bissell  of  India;  Mr. 
B.  Carter  Millikin  of  New  York;  Miss  Ella  E.  Mc- 
Laurin  of  Boston ;  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hubbard  of  Boston ; 
Rev.  Edmund  E.  Soper  of  New  York.  The  registra- 
tion fee  is  small,  and  all  young  people  who  can  do  so 
will  find  themselves  greatly  advantaged  by  attend- 
ance. They  will  get  that  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  aid  in  an  effective  manner  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  the  age — the  missionary 


AN  INSPIRING  CONVENTION. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Black  the  Great  Attraction. 

A  student's  theological  convention  was  held  week 
before  last  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess. The  Religious  Telescope  says :  "There  were 
297  students  in  attendance.  Counting  the  twenty-two 
speakers,  fifteen  professors  and  teachers,  seven  State 
and  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  five  Student 
Volunteer  secretaries,  three  Young  People's  Mission 
Movement  secretaries,  and  fifty-seven  clergymen,  the 
total  attendance  reached  392." 

"In  every  .great  convention  the  interest  centers 
around  a  few  men.  At  this  one  Hugh  Black  was  the 
drawing  card.  Perhaps  closely  after  him  came  Charles 
Stelzle,  who  began  to  break  ground  in  a  new  field  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  now  accorded  the  lordship  there 
— the  field  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  church.  It  was 
while  a  pastor  in  St.  Louis  that  Mr.  Stelzle  was  given 
recognition  as  an  authority  on  church  questions  per- 
taining to  the  workingman.  At  present  he  is  secre- 
tary for  that  department  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He     has     reached  the  conclusion  that  work- 


ingmen  almost  universally  know  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  leader;  that  such  average  man  is  re- 
lieious ;  that  the  labor  question  will  never  be  settled 
right  unless  it  is  settled  by  Christian  principles;  that 
artificial  barriers  are  now  being  broken  down,  and  the 
workingman  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  church 
as  never  before;  and  that,  when  the  church  shows  ab- 
solute sincerity,  its  greater  democracy  will  prove  an 
attraction  to  the  laboring  men.  Mr.  Stelzle  was  heard 
with  close  attention,  and  was  warmlv  applauded  when 
through.  The  man  who  works  is  the  man  who  con- 
stitutes the  backbone  of  everything  that  is  good  If 
he  is  in  the  church,  it  will  prosper;  if  he  is  out,  it  will 
not  prosper." 

Of  Dr.  Black  The  Telescope  says:  "Coming  re- 
cently from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  attained 
world-wide  renown  as  an  educator  in  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  a  professorship  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  he  brings  along  with 
him  a  warm-hearted  evangelistic  spirit  and  a  cultured 
learning." 

"Mr.  Black  is  a  typical  Scotchman  in  appearance, 
and  carries  the  brogue  into  every  sentence.  He  speaks 
with  a  clear  voice,  though  not  in  full,  rounded  tones, 
and  says  something  in  everv  sentence.  He  is  un- 
demonstrative before  an  audience,  and  neither  wear- 
ies nor  puts  to  sleep.  He  referred  to  himself  as  one 
of  the  million  or  more  immigrants  of  the  past  year 
causing  so  much  trouble  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  but  America  is  in  no  preat  danger  when  it  re- 
ceives such  men  as  Hugh  Black.  He  claims  every 
land  as  his  fatherland,  because  every  land  belongs  to 
his  Father." 

Dr.  Black  spoke  on  "The  Mind  of  the  Minister— 
An  Appeal  for  Culture."  The  following  thoughts  are 
from  that  address : 

The  minister  should  be  the  best  kind  of  a  student 
it  is  possible  to  be. 

There  is  a  danger  and  temptation  to  become  a  mere 
specialist,  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  us. 

A  minister  is  not  a  mere  scholar  or  preacher.  A 
craftsman  is  one  who  knows  his  business. 

A  man  may  grind  out  good  and  profitable  sermons, 
but  beat  the  air  in  the  pulpit. 

An  extreme  to  be  avoided  is  the  education  of  man 
theologically  without  any  practical  work. 

The  preacher  must  come  out  of  the  seminary  and 
practice  upon  you.    The  people  are  very  patient. 

The  great  trial  of  the  settled  minister  is  to  keep 
going.  The  evangelist  keeps  moving,  riding  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  leaving  all  his  failures  behind  him. 

We  need  to  collect  force  before  v/e  can  become  for- 
cible. 

Preaching  is  the  expression  of  the  life  that  is  in 
us;  the  message  must  be  bathed  in  personality,  else 
a  phonograph  would  work  just  as  well  as  a  man. 

A  preacher  is  false  to  his  calling  if  he  thinks  zeal 
and  devoutness  can  be  divorced  from  culture  which 
comes  through  hard  work. 

Personal  religion  will  not  make  the  best  student, 
but  rather  will  be  an  inspiration  to  culture. 

The  lisping  minister,  the  man  of  affectation,  is  nar- 
rower than  the  one  who  knows  nothing. 

It  is  our  duty  as  preachers  to  get  as  wide  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  because  every  branch  of  learning 
impinges  on  religion,  and  religion  breathes  through 
them  all. 

We  cannot  make  a  deeper  impact  on  the  world 
than  the  weight  and  strength  of  ourselves. 
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We  should  rid  ourselves  of  the  departmental  view 
of  life.  The  old  psychologist  divided  the  mind  into 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  will ;  but  the  highest  thought 
is  suffused  with  emotion,  and  issues  in  an  act  of  the 
will!     There  are  no  air-tight  compartments  about  us. 

The  best  way  to  become  a  good  minister  is  to  be- 
come a  good  student. 

The  preacher  needs  general  culture,  not  simply 
preparation  for  next  Sunday. 

Knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  necessary ;  knowledge 
of  man  is  equally  so;  but  study  must  be  continued. 
The  preacher  must  come  in  contact  with  the  larger 
minds  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  sneer  at  theology,  but 
preachers  should  not  join  the  company  of  fools  and 
sneer  also. 

The  newest  and  most  novel  object  you  can  preach 
on  is  "doctrine." 

The  preacher  should  know  enough  about  science  to 
us,e  intelligent  illustrations,  and  to  keep  from  making 
blunders. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  center  of  history,  and  all 
the  world  is  suffused  with  God. 

The  Bible  brings  back  to  us  just  in  proportion  as 
we  bring  to  it. 

One  should  specialize,  but  a  mere  specialist  is  most 
futile  in  any  profession. 

You  will  not  need  "Pulpit  Aids,"  and  "One  Thou- 
sand and  One  Subjects,"  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich. 


THE  NEW  CHINA 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  Foster  Sees   A  Bright  Future 

For  China 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  gave  an  address  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Nat- 
ional Geographic  Society  at  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject of  New  China.  The  address  was  considered  of 
such  value  that  considerable  of  it  was  telegraphed  to 
some  of  the  daily  papers  in  the  East  and  appeared 
therein.     We  give  here  a  condensation  of  that  report : 

Mr.  Foster  noted  as  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Chinese  their  intellectual  attainments, 
but  pointed  out  how  their  imperfect  education  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  This  was  the  first 
reform  to  be  undertaken.  He  sketched  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  introduction  of  Western  or  modern 
learning,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  schools  through- 
out all. the  provinces,  the  abolition  of  the  antiquated 
competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  public 
service,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  students  educat- 
ed abroad,  and  especially  the  prominent  place  now  oc- 
cupied in  the  government  of  those  educated  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  the  new  movement  was  the  readiness  with  which 
the.  schools  for  girls  were  accepted,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  female  education,  hitherto  unknown,  has 
spread  over  the  country.  An  important  agency  in 
aid  of  the  new  educational  movement  was  the  ver- 
nacular newspapers,  which  have  greatly  multiplied 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  revision  of  the  penal  code  and  the  abolition  of 
the  barbarous  punishments  were  referred  to  as  im- 
portant steps  in  the  reform  movement,  including  the 
abolition  of  torture  in  judicial  trials,  the  holding  of  the 
family  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all  its  members,  and 
branding ;  as  also  reforms  decreed  in  prison  treatment. 
These  were  among  the  measures  necessary  to  relieve 
the   country   from  the   irritating  practice   of   ex-terri- 


toriality.  China  was  said  to  be  the  least  warlike  of 
the  great  nations.  Their  great  philosophers  had 
taught  them  that  nations  should  settle  their  differ- 
ances  by  appeals  to  right  and  justice,  but  they  had 
learned  another  lesson  by  sad  experience  from  the 
Christian  nations,  and  they  were  now  well  on  the  road 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  army  to  aid  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world.  A  review  was  given  of 
the  progress  made  in  organizing  an  imperial  army, 
the  establishment  of  military  colleges  and  arsenals, 
and  the  recent  army  manoeuvres. 

The  construction  of  railways  was  next  discussed, 
and  it  was  shown  that  9000  miles  were  already  in  op- 
eration or  under  construction ;  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion now  manifested  to  have  them  built  under  Chi- 
nese control,  although  it  might  be  a  costly  experi- 
ence, was  a  natural  feeling  and  worthy  of  the  race 
which  had  constructed  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Grand 
Canal,  two  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements 
of  all  time.  These  lines  of  railroads  when  completed 
will  greatly  stimulate  trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
and  tend  to  bind  the  empire  together. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  action  of 
the  Imperial  Government  looking  towards  the  grant- 
ing of  a  constitution  and  a  representative  assembly. 
This,  Mr.  Foster  said,  though  very  notable,  was  not 
so  radical  a  departure  from  the  existing  regime  as 
might  be  supposed.  China  was  an  autocracy  in  form 
but  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  governments,  and 
a  constitutional  regime  might  well  be  a  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  ancient  order  without  the  aid  of  modern 
civilization.  The  imperial  edict  of  Sept.  1  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  commission  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  present  year.-  It  was  en- 
countering serious  opposition,  but  it  had  been  heart- 
il  welcomed  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  gave  hopeful  promise  of  eventual  success.  The 
Government,  Mr.  Foster  said,  not  content  with  under- 
taking important  reforms  in  education,  jurisprudence, 
the  army,  industries  and  politics,  had  also  grappled 
with  the  great  moral  vice  of  the  people — the  opium 
habit.  The  recent  edict  on  the  subject  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  people  to  pluck  out  this  deep-seated  can- 
cer, and  decrees  that  within  ten  years  the  production 
of  the  poppy  and  the  use  of  opium  must  cease. 

These  are  the  great  reforms  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  set  on  foot  within  the  last  few  years ;  but 
others  are  being  urged,  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
polygamy,  the  change  in  dress,  doing  away  with  the 
queue.  The  abandonment  of  the  custom  of  foot-bind- 
ing has  already  been  ordered,  and  some  progress  in 
that  direction  has  been  made,  but  it  seems  difficult  to 
change  the  society  fashions.  The  announcement  of 
Sunday  as  a  legal  holiday  was  mentioned,  not  as  a  step 
towards  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  but  as  anoth- 
er evidence  of  conformity  to  Western  practices.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  seems  to  be  a  craze 
for  foreign  articles  and  ways— foreign  shoes,  foreign 
hats,  foreign  pictures,  in  the  shops,  bicycles,  and  even 
automobiles. 

The  cry  of  "China  for  the  Chinese"  was  discussed, 
and  the  alleged  bitter  hostility  to  foreigners,  counten- 
anced by  the  Government  and  encouraged  by  the 
more  intelligent  and  influential  classes,  and  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from 
all  concessions  and  enterprises.  Notice  was  taken  of 
the  alleged  evidence  of  this  anti-foreign  feeling  in  the 
compulsory  surrender  of  the  Canton-Hankow  railroad 
concession,  the  Shanghai  riot,  the  anti-American  boy- 
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cott,  and  the  foreign  customs  supervision,  which  it 
was  claimed  did  not  support  the  allegation.  Al- 
though it  had  been  feared  that  outbreaks  would  occur 
against  foreigners,  and  the  foreign  navies  in  Chinese 
waters  were  strengthened,  the  past  year  has  been  more 
free  than  usual  from  public  disorders,  less  dishonored 
by  riots  and  lynchings  than  the  United  States.  It 
was  true,  however,that  there  did  exist  in  China  a  cer- 
tain feelingofresentmentagainstforeigners,butit  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  residents  in  China.  In  this  connection 
quotations  were  made' from  a  discussion  in  the  Shang- 
hai News,  in  which  an  intelligent  and  educated  Chi- 
nese gentleman  contended  that  the  great  reform  need- 
ed in  this  country  was,  not  so'  much  new  learning  nor 
European  civilization,  but  reform  of  the  foreigners 
in  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese ;  and  that  the 
way  to  abate  the  intensity  of  feeling  against  foreigners 
was  to  begin  the  reform  at  both  ends,  on  the  foreign 
side  as  well  as  on  the  Chinese  side. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  great  improvements 
which  were  being  made  in  the  large  cities  of  China, 
such  as  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  but  especially  in  Pe- 
kin  and  Tien-Tsin,  where  a  transformation  was  going 
on  which  was  described  as  marvellous,  in  tearing 
down  the  city  walls,  widening  and  paving  the  streets, 
and  introducing  pure  water,  electricity,  the  telephone 
and  trolley  lines.  Such  a  renovation  of  the  native 
cities,  it  was  said,  would  have  a  marked  influence  in 
strengthening  the  reform  movement  generally.  The 
obstructions  in  trade  in  Manchuria  were  mentioned, 
and  the  blame  was  laid  chiefly  on  Russia.  The  influ- 
ence of  foreign  nations  on  the  future  of  China  was 
discussed.  The  first  place  was  given  to  Japan,  but  her 
work  would  be  not  in  the  introduction  of  Japanese 
methods  but  in  the  improvements  of  Western  civili- 
zation. Neither  Japan  nor  any  other  one  foreign  Pow> 
er  was  likely  to  exercise  a  dominating  influence  in  its 
affairs.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
always  maintained  towards  China  a  disinterested 
friendship,  and  our  diplomatic  relations  have  ever 
been  harmonious.  Our  commercial  relations,  for  a 
few  months  only  disturbed  by  the  boycott,  are  des- 
tined to  largely  increase. 

The  work  of  reform  upon  which  China  has  entered 
is  an  herculean  one,  and  many  obstacles  are  in  the 
way,  but  there  was  a  hopeful  promise  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Foster  closed,  as  follows :  "There  is  no 
doubt  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  empire  which  the  anti- 
dynastic  secret  societies  are  fomenting,  and  the  coun- 
try is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  revolt,  which  in  the 
last  century  were  so  disastrous ;  but  as  the  nation  out- 
lived them  then  it  is  likely  to  do  so  again.  Besides, 
there  has  been  of  late  a  marked  manifestation  of  a 
spirit  of  patriotism.  The  last  birthday  of  the  emper- 
or, it  is  reported,  was  more  generally  observed  and 
with  greater  heartiness  than  ever  before.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  constitutional  Government  has  been 
received.  The  anti-American  boycott,  although  ephe- 
meral, was  a  surprising  demonstration  of  popular 
spirit.  The  Shanghai  riot,  which  startled  the  world, 
showed  that  the  Chinese  will  no  longer  permit  their 
rights  to  be  invaded  with  impunity. 

The  Boxer  indemnity  is  furnishing  another  evi- 
dence of  popular  feeling.  This  outrageous  imposition, 
more  than  double  the  Japanese  was  indemnity,  is  a 
standing  disgrace  to  the  Christian  nations — an  exac- 
tion which  Secretary  Hay  labored  to  avert  and  which 


it  is  understood  he  and  President  Roosevelt  thought 
should  no  longer  be  enforced  by  our  Government  at 
least.  The  indemnity  was  beyond  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  but  this  far  the  semi-annual  in- 
stalments have  been  promptly  met.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, an  appeal  to  the  people  was  found  necessary. 
This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  imperial  princes 
and  high  ofificials  of  Pekin  and  by  the  officials  of  the 
whole  country  down  to  the  eighth  grade,  who  have 
agreed  to  contribute  one-fifth  of  their  salaries  till  the 
whole  indemnity  has  been  paid.  Their  example  has 
been  followed  by  the  gentry  and  merchants,  guilds, 
societies,  Christian  churches,  primary  schools,  and  all 
classes  contributing  liberally  according,  to  their 
means. 

In  the  light  of  these  illustrations  of  Chinese  patri- 
otism, we  may  confidently  express  the  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  reforms  upon  which 
this  great  people  have"  entered  may  be  in  large  meas- 
ure realized :  when  education  shall  be  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  country ;  when  the  judicial  sys- 
tem and  the  laws  shall  be  made  to  conform  more  fully 
to  those  of  the  Western  nations ;  when  the  army  shall 
be  raised  in  numbers  commensurate  with  the  popula- 
tion and  brought  to  the  European  standard  of  efficien- 
cy ;  when  railroads  shall  bring  the  various  provinces 
into  direct  communication  with  the  capital  and  with 
each  other,  and  commerce  shall  have  free  develop- 
ment ;  when  a  constitution  and  representative  govern- 
ment shall  be  stablished ;  when  it  shall  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  exterritorality  and  exercise  unrestrain- 
ed, if  not  entirely  removed ;,  when  the  people  shall 
have  accepted  the  best  features  of  modern  civilization 
— then  will  the  Chinese-  empire  be  accorded  and  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  family  of  nations" 


MEN  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

W.   N.   Burr.. 

A  sojourn,  of  a  few  days,  including  two  Sundays 
in  a  Northern  California  town  of  considerable  size,  has 
led  to  some  reflections.  I  was  talking  yesterday  with 
a  man  who  is  now  well  along  beyond  middle  age,  who 
was  born  almost  on  the  ground  where  his  home  now 
stands,  and  who  speaks  of  "the  old  homestead"  as 
easily  as  does  any  New  Englander.  We  never  heat 
anything  of  that  kind  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State,  except  from  some  member  of  one  of  the  fine 
old  Spanish  families.     This  man  said  to  me : 

"I  suppose  you  have  noticed  that  among:  the  pio- 
neer families  you  have  visited,  it  is  the  old  mother 
who  survives.     The  men  seem  to  die  first." 

Yes,  I  had  found  it  so. 

"Well,  the  men  worked  themselves  to  death,"  ex- 
plained this  scion  of  a  pioneer  family.  "Early  and 
late  they  were  always  at  it." 

I  wondered  if  the  wives  and  mothers  .  had  not 
borne  the  burdens  of  hard  work,  too,  and  why  they 
should  be  any  more  exempt  from  the  mortality  con- 
sequences of  overwork  than  their  husbands. 

"Where  are.  your  sons?"  I  innocently  asked  of 
one  of  these  good  old  mothers. 

"O,  they  are  here  and  there,"  was  the  substance 
of  her  reply.  "You  will  not  meet  them  at  church," 
she  continued,  apologetically,  "but  they  are  good  mor- 
al men."  Then,  with  a  sigh,  "they  are  like  most  of 
the  men  nowdays,  they  are  too  full  of  business  to 
think  much  of  church." 

The  churches  in  that  town  are  most  of  them  weak, 
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the  comparatively  small  congregations  made  up  chief- 
ly of  devoted  elderly  women  who  have  strength  left 
for  little  more  than  to  come  to  the  church  service  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  to  silently  pray  that  in  some 
way  the  church  services  may  be  kept  up.  I  do  not 
mean  that  no  younger  women  and  no  men  are  seen 
in  the  congregations ;  but  the  bone  and  sinew  of  these 
churches  seems  to  be  anything  but  the  bright,  strong, 
vigorous,  capable  men  and  women  of  the  day ;  and 
the  men  of  vigorous  mind  and  body  are  sadly  out  of 
sight,  as  one  looks  over  these  congregations. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  condition  of  things  was  not 
made  inevitable  by  the  foundation  work  of  those  pio- 
neer men  who  "worked  themselves  to  death"  to  gath- 
er material  good,  and  who,  in  doing  that,  prob- 
ably neglected  to  help,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
train  their  children  to  reverence  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary.  And  I  wonder,  too,  if  the 
pioneer  fathers  might  not  have  lived  longer  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  to  them,  if  they 
had  taken  time  from  their  work  to  "remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  to  throw  about 
their  children  the  blessed  environments  of  family  re- 
ligion? 

When  the  Master  said  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  "Fol- 
low me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,"  he  used 
the  word  "men,"  of  course,  in  its  broad,  race  sense. 
But  that  would  include  "men"  in  the  sex  sense ;  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  church  has  upon  its  hands 
in  this  day  a  pressing  obligation  to  fish  for  men — not 
only  for  the  race  of  men,  but  for  men  as  distinguished 
from  women.  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  according 
to  Paul's  definition,  is  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  not  exclusively  woman's 
kingdom.  It  is  just  as  much  a  kingdom  for  men  as  a 
kingdom  for  women.  And  there  are  kingdom  respon- 
sibilities that  are  peculiarly  men's  responsibilities — re- 
sponsibilities that  women  cannot  meet,  because  they 
involve  kingdom  problems  the  solution  of  which  is 
in  men's  hands,  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  women. 
Men  meet  men,  in  business  life,  and  in  professional 
life,  and  in  the  management  of  state  and  national  af- 
fairs; and  there  is  a  certain  man's  influence  with  men 
that  cannot  be  set  aside  for  a  substitute.  There  is  an 
influence  that  men  have  with  boys  that  no  voman,  no 
group  of  women  can  ever  have.  Mothers  and  sisters 
and  woman  friends  have  their  influence  over  boys, 
but  none  of  them  have  their  own  and  the  man's  in- 
fluence. And  the  boys  will  follow  after  that  which 
men  set  before  them  as  the  man  way  of  thinking  and 
doing,  just  about  every  time.  We  may  turn  this 
thought  up  once  in  a  while  and  look  at  it,  and  then 
drop  it;  or  we  may  turn  it  around  and  around  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  be  wise  and  looking  on  all  sides 
of  it ;  or  we  may  turn  it  down,  and  go  on  eating  and 
drinking  and  buying  and  selling  just  as  we  have  been 
doing;  but,  nevertheless,  all  about  us  looms  up  evi- 
dence of  this  inherent  fact,  that  boys  take  their  cue 
from  men,  and  they  will  do  and  be  just  about  what 
the  men  about  them,  with  their  unconscious  influence, 
teach  them  to  do  and  to  be.  And  in  some  way  the 
hearts  of  men  have  got  to  be  found,  and  this  stupen- 
dous fact  concerning  men's  influence  over  boys  has 
got  to  be  laid  on  those  man-hearts  for  the  sake  of 
boys,  and  the  future  good  of  society,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  men  themselves.  Men  have  the  business 
of  the  world  in  their  hands,  largely.  Men  have  the 
affairs  of  state  and  nation  in  their  hands,  largely.  Men 
have  the  future  and  the  fate  of  boys  in  their  hands, 


largely;  and  the  church  must  fish  for  men,  in  some 
special,  skillful,  compelling  way,  if  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  ever  to  win  its  way  in  the  world.  And 
I  do  not  use  that  word  "if"  doubtfully.  The  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  winning  kingdom :  God  did  not 
plan  a  failure  nor  a  forlorn  hope  when  he  planned  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness. 

The  star  of  a  great  hope  rises  out  of  that  meeting 
of  a  company  of  laymen  that  was  held  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  when  "many  men  widely  known  in 
the  business  world,  the  heads  of  prosperous  concerns 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  gath- 
ered for  prayer  and  conference  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions of  laymen  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  That 
hope-star  shines  again  in  great  splendor  over  that 
meeting  of  eleven  hundred  Presbyterian  men  who 
gathered,  simultaneously  with  the  New  York  gather- 
ing at  Indianapolis,  and  "successfully  launched  The 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood."  "Eighi  special  trains," 
writes  one  correspondent,  "were  required  to  bring  the 
delegates  from  the  different  centers  of  the  country. 
The  laymen  were  in  the  saddle,  not  one  minister  be- 
ing on  any  committee.  It  was  a  convention  of  short- 
coated  churchmen.  Not  three  hours  of  the  three  days 
were  spent  in  routine  business.  These  men  said  rev- 
erently, 'We  are  here  on  bigger  business,  business  for 
the  King.'  One  of  the  brainiest  lawyers  of  the  West 
declared  that  he  wanted  his  life  linked  with  'some- 
thing that  is  going  on  into  the  future,  rather  than  with 
something  that  will  soon  die.  This  is  why  I  am  in 
the  church  and  in  this  movement.'  " 

And  that  star  of  hope  shines  out  of  hard-headed, 
commercial  Wall  Street ;  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  taken  up  the  cry  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  is 
pleading  with  men  to  lift  their  eyes  from  their  com- 
mercial bondage,  and  give  their  "faith  in  eternal  life" 
a  chance. 

May  the  star  of  hope  that  is  in  the  East  come  and 
stand  over  California,  and  reveal  to  the  men  of  the 
Golden  West  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  is  named 
Jesus :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 

Woodland,  California,  Dec,  20,   1906. 
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Rev.  W.  N.  Burr. 

"Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then  under- 
stood I."    Psalm  73:  17. 
"All  men  are  sordid ;  life  is  bitter-sweet ; 

Justice  is  scoffed  at  in  the  halls  of  state ; 
Greed  rules  the  market ;  crime  invests  the  street ; 

Love  lies  a-bleeding,  overcome  by  hate ; 
Wicked  men  prosper ;  hollow  is  the  drone 

Of  both  song  and  sermon  in  the  temple  dim ; 
Self  is  the  crowned  king — Christ  has  no  throne : 

Men  in  these  evil  days  have  forgotten  Him !" 

Thus  was  one  wailing,  when  a  brother  came 

With  hearty  hand-grasp  and  a  radiant  face, 
Opened  the  sanctuary  where  the  flame 

Of  God's  high  purpose  and  o'er-mastering  grace 
Greets  the  cleared  vision,  and  in  manly  speed 

Bade  the  blind  pessimist  lift  up  his  eyes. 
And,  lo !  far  as  his  quickened  sight  could  reach, 

He  saw  God's  hand  on  all  life's  mysteries ! 
Corona,  Cal. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   MISSION   FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 
Its  Purpose  and  Methods. 
[An  address  by  the  Rev.  Ben.  F.  Sargent.     Given 
at  the  Oakland.  Missionary  Institute.] 

When  a  student  in  the  seminary,  my  room-mate 
brought  in  a  picture  which  had  just  come  out.  The 
thought  of  the  artist  found  expression  in  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  tumultous  ocean,  with  nothing  to  stay  the 
power  of  the  tempest-tossed  waves,  save  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea  there  arose  a  large  rock,  against 
which  they  dashed  in  vain  endeavor  to  cover  it  from 
sight.  From  the  center  of  the  rock  rose  a  cross,  and 
clinging  to  the  cross,  was  a  woman,  whose  arms 
were  thrown  around  its  transverse  section.  Thus  cling- 
ing to  the  cross  she  was  lifted  a  few  inches  above  the 
highest  wave.  Beneath  was  written  the  words  "Sim- 
ply to  thy  cross  I  cling." 

To  us,  at  the  time,  that  picture  stood  for  the  high- 
est type  of  Christianity.  But  I  have  lately  seen  a  pic- 
ture which  stands  for  a  better  representation  of 
Christ's  mission  in  the  world.  It  is  a  conception  by 
Johannes  Ettel,  the  Swiss  artist-preacher.  In. his  pic- 
ture use  is  made  of  the  same  angry  sea,  the  same  rock, 
on  which  is  set  the.  cross,  and  the  same  woman  cling- 
ing to  it,  but  now  instead  of  holding  fast  to  the  cross 
with  both  arms,  she  secures  her. own  safety  with  one 
arm  while  the  other  encircles  the  form  of  a  drowning 
sister,  whose  palid,  yet  living  form,  she  has  rescued 
from  "many  waters,"  and  is  drawing  up  to  the  same 
position  of  safety.  What  this,  last  picture  represents 
is  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Young  People's 
Forward  Mission  Movement. 

It  was  but  five  years  ago  that  this  movement  had 
its  birth  in  the  desire  of  certain  Christian  workers, — 
the  most  of  them  young  men,  to  enlist  the  large  body 
of  the  young  people  of  our  land  in  the  work  of  the 
world's  redemption. 

This  was  in  New  York  City,  in  December,  1901. 
They  said,  "Let  us  have  a  meeting  and  talk  this  mat- 
ter over."  About  twenty  were  expected  to  be  present; 
but  hearing  of  the  matter  through  friends,  one  after 
another  asked  if  he  might  be  present.  So  when  the 
conference  was  called  to  order,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  earnest  men  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
and  together  studied  the  matter  of  the  enlistment  of 
young  people  for  missionary  service.  This  was  the 
prupose. 

The  facts  which  led  them  to  drive  fast  their  stakes 
over  this  mine  of  wealth  and  claim  the  young  people 
as  co-workers  with  God  were  these : 

Present   Day   Facts. 

The  benevolences  of  the  church  of  Christ  have  not 
kept  pace  either  with  its  growth  or  with  its  increas- 
ing wealth.  Dr.  Gladden  in  his  San  Francisco  ad- 
dress in  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  last  May 
gave  out  the  figures  which  painfully  prove  this.  He 
divided  the  sum  total  of  benevolences  of  his  church 
for  the  past  15  years  into  five-  year  periods,  and  found 
the  increase  in  benevolences'  to  be  comparatively 
small,  while  the  increase  in  membership  had  been  con- 
siderable; and  during  the  same  15  years  the  wealth 
of  the  church  was  estimated  as  having  doubled  I 
do  not  need  to  give  his  figures,  but  will  assume  that 
he  was  correct.  The  figures  of  the  year  books,  issued 
since  that  address  do  not  materially  change  his  pro- 
portions. 


Present  Day  Remedies. 

Dr.  Gladden  suggested  several  remedies:,  increase 
of  denominational  consciousness;  increase  of  Christ 
consciousness, — but  to  my  surprise  omitted  the  all- 
important  remedy  of  Mission  Study,  especially  in  the 
youth  time  of  our  Christian  forces. 

Said  one  speaker  at  the  last  Ecumenical  Council: 
The  great  foes  of  missions  are  prejudice  and  indif- 
ference, and  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  both."  And 
Bishop  Llandoff  has  said :  "Know  and  you  will  feel. 
Know  and  you  will  help.     Know  and  you  will:  pray." 

The  only  way  to  transform  a  church  is  to  inform 
it,  and  the  only  way  to  inform  it  so  that  it  will  be  real 
ly  informed,  and  thus  transformed,  is  by  mission  stu- 
dy. 

The  Divine  Possibilities  of  Youth. 

A  second  fact  that  actuated  these  men  was  the  di- 
vine possibilities  of- youth.  In  youth.  "In  youth," 
they  said,  "the  heart  is  like  wax  for  impressibility, 
and  like  bronze  for  retentiveness,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  later  years,  the  heart,  is  like  bronze,  for  im- 
pressibility, and  like  wax-  for  retentiveness." 

Professor  James  says,  "The  impulses  and  instincts 
of  youth  ripen  in  a  certain  order,  and  if  proper  ob- 
jects are  provided  at  a  proper  time,  habits  of  conduct 
and  character  are- formed  which  last  for  life.  But  if 
neglected,  the  impulse  dies  out,  and  our  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  meet  with  no  response."  Youth,  therefore, 
: — modern  psychology  teaches  it,  and  youth  itself,  ail 
about  us  illustrates  .it, —  is  the  time -for  making  chc  i- 
ces.  Choices  for  friendships,  of  books,  of  occupations, 
of  religion,  and  of  one's  attitude  toward  the  great  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Young  People  and  The  Kingdom. 

A  second  fact  moved  this  first  convention,  namely : 
Young  people  are  not  discriminated  against  in  Christ's 
command  to  join  hands  with  him  in  the"  world's  re- 
demption, but  the  Father  must  ever  be  its  prime  factor 
in  missionary  work.:  Duringryouth  the  foundation  for 
missionary  upbuilding  must' be  laid.  The  Son  of  Man 
began  his  missionary  preparation  at  12  vears  of  re- 
called by  the  Jews,  "The  dawn  of  Youth." — when  he 
said,  "I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  "  Saul 
witnessed  the  stoning  of  Stephen  when  but  _'7  years 
old,  and  shortly  after  consecrated  himself  to  mission- 
ary service.  Timothy  was  but  14  when  converted,  and 
but  18  when  he  became  Paul's  assistant.  The  five 
who  attended  the  "Haystack  Prayer-meeting,"  whose 
centennial  we  celebrated  last  month,  were  still  stu- 
dents in  Williams  College.  Judson  was  but  22,  Mor- 
rison but  22,  Livingstone  but  21,  Tacob  Chamberlain 
but  19,  Bishop  Thoburn,  whose  work  on  India  we 
study  in  our  Mission  Classes  this  winter,  was  but  17, 
when  each  of  these  heard  the  call  to  lrissionai  v. ser- 
vice, and  turned  their  faces  toward  their  great  life's 
work. 

Present  Day  World  Movements. 

The  present  day  world  movements  for  1  he  rescue 
of  humanity  have  been  for  youth  and  commonly,  by 
youth.  The  Sunday-school  organized  a  little  over 
a  century  ago,  gathers  14,000,000  'nto  its  classes, 
taught  usually  by  young  people.  Of  these,  20  per  cent 
are  converted  during  their  connection  with  the  school, 
and  20  per  cent  after  leaving  the  school,  and  though 
60  per  cent  are  never  brought  into  church  member- 
ship, yet  that  40  per  cent  of  converted  youth  form  87 
per  cent  of  all  those  who  unite  with  our  vhurches  on 
confession  of  Christ. 
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The  Y.  M.-  C.  A.,  organized  in  [844,  has  for  its 
motto,  "Our  Field  is  The  World."  It  was,  and  is, 
largely  a  work  for  young  men,  by  young  men.  "The 
virility  of  this  movement"  says  Robert  Speers,  'Vie- 
pends  upon  a  personal  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
least  helpful  in  shaping  their  faith  Las  been  the  pre- 
sentation and  study  of  the  facts  of  Christian  mis- 
sions." He  adds,  with  Bishop  What'ey,  "If  oar  re- 
ligion is  not  true  we  ought  to  change  it ;  if  it  is  true 
we  ar£  bound  to  propagate  it. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  was  smarted  in 
1888,  as  the  result  of  the  burning  zeal  of  young  people. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  and  kind-red  socie!  'es  repre- 
sent 5,000,000  young  people  of  our  churches  at  their 
most  impressible  age. 

The  last  large  young  people's  movement  is  tin 
Forward  Mission.  One  other  reason  may  be  added 
for  the  organization  of  this  movement : 

The  Wealth  in  the  Hands  of  Church  Members. 

This  is  represented  as  a  sum  total  of  $5,000,000,000 
in  these  United  States.  In-a  score  of  year  that  money 
will  in  all  probability  have  increased  to  $50,000,000,000. 
Today  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  adult  members  -of  our 
churches,  who  will  in  a  few  years  have  gone  to  give 
an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  this  wealth  and 
the  responsibility  of  administering  it  will  then  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  young  people  to- 
day, who  must  be  prepared  to  rightly  administer  this 
trust,  else  this  wealth  will  be  to  them  a. curse  and  not 
a  blessing. 

Missionary  Volunteers. 

Forth  from  these  same  ranks  also  must  come  the 
youth  who  are  to  give  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  world  and  its  evangelism.  Only  they  can  go,  for 
they  only  can  acquire  the  language  and  withstand  the 
hardships  of  missionary  life. 

Altogether  then,  this  is  the  most  important  work 
of  the  church, — to  so  prepare  its  youth  that  they  shall 
become  faithful  to  this  divine  trust,  and  whether  they 
go  or  stay,  shall  be  workmen  approved  of  God,  that 
need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  descerning  the  word  of 
truth  that  "God  will  not  have  any  perish"  of  any  na- 
tion or  tongue.  To  meet  this  crisis  there  comes  to 
us  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Forward  Move- 
ment. This  body  represents  the  organized  federated 
movement  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  their 
work  for  the  missionary  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

What  They  Have  to  Offer  Us. 

You  ask  where  do  they  begin  ?  I  answer,  At  the 
beginning — in  the  primary  class  of  the  Sunday-School, 
where  the  teaching  is  largely  pictorial.  For  them  a 
Japanese  Missionary  Box  has  been  prepared  at  con- 
siderable cost  ($6,000)  for  the  plates  and  forms  for  its 
construction.  This  box  will  be  sent  you,  all  charges 
paid,  for  $1.25.  Articles!  commencing  with  the  Japan- 
ese house,  its  furniture,  the  boy  and  girl  who  live  in 
it,  their  playthings,  objects  of  worship,  26  in  all — one 
for  each  Sunday  for  a  half;  year.-  It  can  be  had  of  the 
Mission  Forward  Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Next  we  come  to  the  main  room  and  ask 
about 

Missions  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Here  we  are  asked  to  adopt  some  systematic  plan 
of  missionary  instruction.  Take  five  minutes  every 
Sunday,  asking  the  classes  in  turn  to  prepare  to  fill 
these  minutes  with  the  most  interesting  facts  of  mis- 


sionary life  that  they  can  find.  Or,  take  15  minutes 
once  a  month,  and  the  children  will  soon  be  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  that  day  as  Missionary  Sunday. 
Write  to  the  same  address,  (156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York)  and  they  will  tell  you  of  helpful  charts  and 
programs  which  have  been  prepared  for  you. 

Above  all  things  do  not  neglect  the  monthly  mis- 
sionary offering.  Five  cents  a  month  from  every  Sun- 
day-school scholar  in  the  land  will  amount  to  $8,000,- 
000  a  year — nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  now  given  by 
the  entire  churches  in  America. 

Missions  and  Christian  Endeavor. 

For  the  Endeavor  Society,  there  is  the  monthly 
missionary  meeting.  This  is  capable  of  being  made 
the  crowning  meeting  of  the  month.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how.  Perhaps  you  know  already;  if  not  write 
to  the  same  address,  or  to  your  denominational  state 
committee  and  learn.  Do  not  forget  your  monthly 
offerings.  If  each  Endeavorer  would  give  an  average 
of  two  cents  a  week  for  missions,  the  result  would 
be  about  eight  times  more  than  is  now  received.  A 
final  way  of  influencing  our  young  people  and  in  a 
way  that  in  turn  will  make  them  each  a  leader  of 
young  people  is  by 

The  Mission  Study  Class. 

By  writing  as  above  you  will  learn  how  to  organ- 
ize such  a  class  among  our  young  people.  My  present 
object  is  to  get  you  to  want  to  organize  such  a  class. 
This  means  that  you  will  get  a  band  of  young  people 
— not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  15 — who  will  be 
willing  to  meet  for  eight  consecutive  weeks  to  study 
missions,  home  and  foreign.  Adopt  a  text  book,  that 
for  this  year  is  for  foreign  study,  Bishop  Thoburn's 
"The  Christian's  Conquest  of  India,"  and  for  home 
missions  "Aliens  or  Americans."  Both  books  are  di- 
vided into  eight  chapters,  one  for  each  week,  and  one 
hour's  reading  will  master  any  single  chapter,  though 
many  hours  can  be  spent  with  profit  on  collateral  read- 
ing. For  this  purpose  the  missionary  library  can  be 
used,  consisting  of  five  volumes  for  $5,  and  obtainable 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Barker  Block,  Dwight 
Way,  station,  Berkeley,  or  at  the  "New  Book  Store," 
Telegrah  Ave.,  Berkeley,  or  from;  headquarters,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Express  charges  are  extra. 
The  numbers  of  young  people  enrolled  in  these  class- 
es for  the  past  four  years  are  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  17,000,  22,000,  50,000,  61,000. 

Who  Shall  Conduct  The  Mission  Study  Class. 

Brother  pastor,  you  may.  "But,"  you  say,  "I  can't 
afford  to."  I  say,  You  can't  afford  not  to.  It  is  a  rare 
delight  to  study  missions  with  young  people ;  to  wit- 
ness their  joy  in  missions — the  romance  of  the  Sav- 
iour's love.  You  will  get  near  to  them,  as  you  lead 
them  along  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  Christian 
men  and  women  of  heroic  faith.  From  the  same 
heights  you  will  together  view  the  land  to  be  possess- 
ed for  Christ.  Together  you  will  experience  in  mina- 
ture  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  missionary  life, 
whether  on  the  frontier  of  our  own  land  or  in  foreign 
lands.  Together  you  will  see  the  Dawn  stealing  over 
the  Dark  Continent,  and  catch  the  triumph  of  Christ 
in  India. 

You  will  have  no  happier  hour  in  all  the  week  than 
that,  when  with  lesson  well  in  hand,  you  lead  your 
Mission  Study  Class.  The  eight  weeks  will  speed 
quickly,  and  like  Tony  Weller's  love  letter,  your  class 
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will  wish  that  there  was  "more  of  it."  And  there  is 
more,  always  more  in  mission  study.  New  courses 
are  arranged  for  the  succeeding  years,  so  that  after  a 
brief  five  years  you  will  have  in  your  church  a  com- 
pany of  earnest  young  people  who  have  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  world. 
By  that  time  another  group  of  young  people  will  have 
grown  up  and  be  waiting  their  turn.  And  thus  in  a 
long  pastorate,  or  by  a  succession  of  pastorates,  the 
young  people  of  our  churches,  in  fact  all  our  people 
will  become  resplendent  with  missionary  zeal,  bright 
as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  as  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  suggests  the- following 
topics  for  the  Week  of  Prayer: 

Monday,  January  7 — "The  Church  of  the  Living 
God."  Praise :  For  the  existence  of  the  Church  :  her 
divine  mission  to  seek  the  saving  of  the  individual, 
and  the  evangelizing  of  the  world ;  her  true  glory,  the 
doing  of  her  work,  "in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;"  hindered  by  her  imperfections,  ye>: 
set  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  righteous  kingdom  . 
Prayer:  That  the  Church  may  purify  herself,  and  seek 
a  new  anointing  of  love ;  that  her  essential  oneness 
may  be  more  and  more  manifest ;  that  her  gracio  s 
ministry  may  embrace  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men ;  that  she  may  embody  the  law  of  both  service 
and  sacrifice ;  and  that  she  may  abundantly  win  souis 
unto  everlasting  life. 

Tuesday,  January  8 — "The  Gospel  of  God's  Son." 
Praise :  For  the  continued  offer  of  salvation  to  who- 
soever will ;  for  the  mercy  which  untiringly  seeks  the 
lost ;  for  the  opened  door  which  only  the  sinner  him- 
self, and  for  himself,  can  closer  for  the  ".way  of  the 
Cross"  which  still  leads  from  death  and  darkness  to 
life  and  light.  Prayer :  That  all  souls  may  awake  to 
things  spiritual  and  eternal :  that  the  beauty  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  life  may  attract,  and  the  wrath  of  a 
loving  God  against  sin  unrepented  of,  may  alarm  ;  and 
that  repentance  and  faith  may  everywhere  be  preach- 
ed in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power. 

Wednesday,  January  9. — "The  Christian  Minis- 
try." Praise:  For  the  Christian  ministry,  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  the  Lord  himself;  indispensable 
to  the  world's  welfare  and  the  kingdom's  progress ; 
yet  now  called  to  meet  changed,  and  changing,  con- 
ditions which  test  faith  and  courage,  so  that  young 
men  hesitate  to  enter  the  service.  Prayer :  That  the 
meaning  and  measure  of  the  Christian  ministry  may 
be  percieved  anew,  not  only  by  educated  young  men, 
but  also  by  all  the  churches;  that  ministers  may  be 
truly  men  of  God,  Christlike,  supremely  devoted  to 
preaching  the  gospel ;  that,  in  the  true  sense,  they 
may  be  men  of  the  worll,  Christlike,  unselfish,  broad- 
minded,  large-hearted,  having  the  Master's  passion 
for  souls. 

Thursday,  January  10. — "Missions,  Home  and 
Foreign."  Praise :  For  Christian  Missions  at  home 
and  abroad :  unrivaled  in  pre-empting  frontier  regions 
for  law  and  order  and  thrift,  and  in  transforming  old 
waste  places  into  renewed  prosperity ;  having  to  their 
fair  credit  barbarous  peoples  civilized,  commercial 
intercourse  promoted ;  the  unity  of  the  race  in  its  ca- 
pacity for  intellectual  and  moral  progress  triumphant- 
ly proved ;  and  able  to   point   to     millions     of  truly 


Christian  converts  as  their  matchless  trophies.  Pray^ 
er :  That  the  mission  movement,  divinely  sanctioned 
and  commanded,  may  be  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  whole  Christian  Church;  that  all  worthy  young 
men  and  women  who  present  themselves  for  mission- 
ary service,  may  be  forthwith  commissioned;  and  that 
the  radiant  work  may  everywhere  be  carried  on  with 
gentle  wisdom,  in  the  inspiring  remembrance  that 
Christ  is  the  desire  of  all  the  nations,  and  that  in  no 
nation  has  God  left  himself  without  a  witness. 

Friday,  January  11. — "Christian  Institutions." 
Praise :  For  an  open  Bible  and  a  sacred  day  of  rest ; 
for  free  government- and  social  order;  for  the  family 
and  the  home ;  for  organizations  devoted  to  arbitra- 
tion and  righteous  peace;  for  Sunday  Schools,  Socie- 
ties of  young  people,  and  Christian  Associations ;  for 
popular  and  higher  education  ;  and  for  all  wise  phi- 
lanthropies and.  charities.  Prayer:  That  the  Bible 
may  be  the  actual  guide  of  faith  and  practice ;  that 
the  sacred  day  of  rest  may  be  hallowed ;  that  good 
citizens  may  safeguard  government  and  society;  that 
the  family  and  the  home  may  be  faithfully  protected  ; 
that  provocations  to  war  may  cease;  that  education 
may  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual;  and  that  every 
agency  which  promotes  sobriety  and  sound  well-be- 
ing, with  all  worthy  efforts  for  relieving  distress,  may 
be  prospered  of  God. 

Saturday,  January  12 — "The  Coming  of  the  King- 
dom." Praise :  For  the  kingdom's  advent :  its  mem- 
bers those  who  prefer  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  its  practical  test  common  honesty  and  the  doing 
of  love's  deeds :  its  perfect  success,  the  righting  of  ev- 
ery wrong,  the  amelioration; iof  'every  suffering,  the 
honoring  of  every  truth,  the  bringing  of  every  soul 
into  filial  relations  to  God ;  wide  as  the  world,  vast  as 
humanity's  needs.  Prayer:  That  the  vision  may  be 
translated  into  fact;  that  the  world's  Redeemer  may 
thus  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied 
that  in  the  kingdom's  sweetness  and  power,  all  per- 
sonal hatreds,  and  class  antagonisms,  and  denomina- 
tional rivalries,  and  national  enmities,  may  be  dis- 
solved ;  so  that  soon  may  come  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 


FORTY-EIGHT   YEARS   IN   BIBLE   SOCIETY 
WORK. 

Dear  Editor : — It  may  not'  be  best  for  anyone  to 
write  any  history,  or' partial  history  of  his  career,  or 
life,  and  yet  it  may  be  allowable  in  my  case,  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  forty-eight  years  of  my  life,  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  "American  Bible  Society"  and  its 
hundreds  of  auxiliaries,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada  and  California. 

Thirty-three  of  these  years  have  been  given  to  the 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  mainly  in  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

My  whoje  time  has  been  given  to  the  work  by  dav, 
and  by  night,  (with  my  pen)  at  home,  on  the  trains 
and  on  the  sea.  All  these  years  I  have  never  taken  a 
vacation  to  go  "fishing"  or  "hunting  bears,"  "wild 
cats"  or  quail,"  but  have  closely  and  faithfully  attend- 
ed to  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  ten  months 
illness,  when  my  late  daughter  attended  to  all  my  cor- 
respondence. 

I  have  visited  on  my  different  fields  during  these 
forty-eight  years,  378  conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  (old  and 
new  school  during  the  latter's  existence)   Congrega- 
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tional  associations,  and  many  Sunday-school  state 
conventions  and  Friends  yearly  meetings,  etc.,  and  in 
all  of  these  the  Bible  cause  was  cheerfully  accorded  a 
hearing,  and  the  writer  most  courteously  received. 

In  these  forty-eight  years  I  have  delivered  at  least 
3571  sermons  and  addresses;  adding  to  378  addresses 
delivered  before  ecclesiastical  bodies,  will  make  ^,948. 

During  my  forty-eight  years  work,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Auxil- 
iaries and  on  life  membership  donations,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

During  my  superintendency  on  the  various  fields, 
there  has  been  distributed  among  those  found  with- 
out the  sacred  Scriptures  (and  too -poor  to  purchase), 
soldiers,  sailors,  families  and  other  individuals,  some 
three  hundred  thousand  Bibles,  testaments,  and  por- 
tions, valued  at  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Nearly  all  of  the  officers  and  managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  have  passed  away  to  the 
"Home  of  the  Blessed,*'  and  I  think  none  of  the  state 
and  count"-  agents,  who  were  mv  contemporaries 
when  I  entered  upon  the  work  in  Illinois  are  now  liv- 
ing, but  are  on  the  other  side,  witnessin-  the  results 
of  their  labors  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume 
to  the  poor  here  below! 

It  gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say,  after  so  many  years  in  the  work  in  Bible  socie- 
ties, that  I  have  not  the  least  wrong  feeling  toward 
any  one,  either  anions:  the  officers  and  managers  of 
the  auxiliary  societies  I  have  served,  or  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  or  among  the  thousands  of  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  it  has  been  my  great  privi- 
lege to  meet  on  my  various  fields. 

And  now,  dear  Editor,  I  leave  the  most  important 
work  of  this,  or  anv  aee,  pravingf  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  Author  of  the  Bible,  to  rest  richly  upon  the  great 
work  of  the  American  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  societies  in  this  and  other  lands,  yet  in  looking 
back,  it  seems  I  have  done  but  little,  for  so  much  more 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished  for  the  Master.  So  now, 
as  I  am  not  a  "superannuate,"  I  am  readv  to  assist 
an-"  minister  of  the  pospel,  when  he  may  need  a  sup- 
ply for  his  pulpit. 

I  wish  to  add  mv  thankfulness  to  God ;  for  pre- 
serving me  from  accident  in  travel,  from  long  before 
the  first  railroad  was  built  west  of  -""hicago.  I  have 
had  sorrows — the  hardest  being  the  loss  of  our  belov- 
ed daughter,  but  my  dear  wife  and  I  have  been  fully 
sustained  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  As  I  leave  this 
life  work  my  pen  fails  to  describe  my  feelings. 

John  Thompson. 


"Self-control  was  the  noblest  of  the  pagan  virtues. 
Christianity  has  given  us  higher  ideals,  but  self-con- 
trol still  retains  a  prominent  place,  and  deserves  more 
practice  than  it  gets.  The  Christian  who  yields  to 
ill-temper,  who  is  cross,  or  repressed,  or 'cannot  con- 
trol his  tongue,  or  is  lazy,  or  over-eats,  or  is  a  slave 
to  any  minor  habit,  needs  seriously  to  consider  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  yet  even  up  to  the  pagan  standard, 
let  alone  the  Christian  one." 


NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

Occidental  College  has  enrolled  already  this  year 
nearly  450  students. 

The  new  church  at  Oceanside,  in  San  Francisco,  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  is  fine  promise  of 
a  flourishing  church  at  that  point  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future. 

The  Franklin  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  not  be  continued.  Its  membership  will  go 
generally  to  the  First  and  to  Calvary,  those  churches 
being  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  city. 

The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Francis- 
co holds  Sunday  evening  services  now  in  St.  Helens 
hall  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets. 
The  Sunday-school  meets  at  St.  Lucas7  Church  on 
Fifteenth  near  Market  and  a  mid-week  service  is  held 
also  at  the  same  place.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  building  early  in  1907 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  fire  in 
April. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Whitman,  who  recently  took  charge  of 
the  work  at  Rhyolite,  Nev.,  has  returned  to  California, 
on  account  of  sickness.  In  the  short  time  he  was 
there  lots  were  secured  for  a  church  building  and  a 
subscription  for  erection  of  the  same,  taken  up, 
amounting  to  about  $1,700,  and  an  increasing  attend- 
ance gathered  upon  his  ministry ;  but  ill  health  and 
an  inability  to  stand  the  mountain  climate  compelled 
him  to  turn  the  work  over  to  some  one  else.  He  may 
be  addressed  at  his  former  address — Crockett,  Calif. 


One  who  has  studied  the  subject  becomes  easily 
convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  present-day  con- 
verts owe  their  regeneration  directly  to  the  personal 
work  of  friends. — Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 


PARENTAL   RESPONSIBILITY. 

John  Randolph  said  that  he  would  have  been  an 
infidel  but  for  the  memory  of  a  mother  who  taught 
him  to  fold  his  hands  and  say,  "Our  Father."  It  is 
the  influences  of  home  and  childhood  that  stay  with 
us  longest  and  have  most  weight  in  moulding  our 
lives.  We  work  ourselves  to  death  and  deny  our- 
selves to  our  children  in  the  home  that  when  they 
grow  up  we  may  have  wherewithal  to  give  them  an 
education.  And  when  they  go  away  to  school  and  to 
life  and  fail  of  our  high  expectations,  we  are  per- 
plexed and  disappointed  at  their  failure. 

But  children  are  very  like  other  living  things.  You 
work  your  garden  in  the  spring,  not  in  the  summer 
and  fall.  A  farmer  once  remarked  that  he  made  his 
crop  before  he  planted  it — by  which  he  meant  that  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  prepared  before  the  crop  was 
put  in.  You  buy  your  fertilizers  in  planting  time,  not 
when  the  cotton  is   fruiting. 

And  yet  parents  will  bring  up  a  family  of  children 
about  them  with  no  other  attention  than  what  is  nec- 
essary for  their  food  and  raiment  and  for  a  toler- 
able measure  of  obedience,  and  expect  them  to  prove 
excellent  men  and  women.  They  send  them  to  school 
without  the  foundations  of  life,  and  the  children  fail. 
The  finest  elements  of  life  are  not  gotten  at  school, 
but  at  home.  A  ,boy  doesn't  get  honesty  and  courage 
and  unselfishness  at  school.  If  those  qualities  are  not 
instilled  before  he  reaches  the  college,  the  chances 
are  greatly  against  his  ever  having  them.  College 
accentuates  usually  what  the  home  has  begun.  It  gives 
few  new  qualities  to  the  boy  who  comes  to  its  halls. 

The   father  carries  on   a  questionable  business  or 
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does  questionable  things  in  his  daily  dealings.  The 
boy  grows  up  under  that  influence,  and  he  sends  him 
off  to  school.  Should  that  father  be  greatly  shocked 
if,  despite  the  influence  of  his  teachers,  that  boy 
clings  to  a  low  standard  of  honesty  in  his  own  deal- 
ings? A  parent  swears  to  what  he  and  his  child  both 
know  to  be  at  bottom  untrue,  in  order  that  the  child 
may  get  college  training.  Now,  are  we  to  be  sur- 
prised when  the  child  grows  up,  if  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  others,  if  he  makes  false  returns  of  his  prop- 
erty at  the  tax  office,  if  he  winks  at  corruption  in 
public  life?  The  influence  of  that  parent  will  reach 
farther  and  wield  a  stronger  force  in  the  life  of  his 
child  than  the  influence  of  any  other.  And  he  cannot 
check  it. 

Are  we  not  suffering  this  very  day  throughout  our 
entire  public  and  private  life,  because  of  the  weaken- 
ing effect  which  the  acts  of  our  fathers  in  the  seven- 
ties had  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  body  politic? 
A  man  may  make  loud  profession  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  it  is  his  acts  in  the  daily  walks  of 
life  that  tell  in  the  lives  of  his  children.  The  great- 
est education  is  that  which  comes  before  college  days. 
And  it  is  just  that  which  so  many  children  are  miss- 
ing forever  in  the  home  today.  You  cannot  delegate 
to  others  the  training  of  your  children. 

Every  now  and  then  a  man  will  step  forward  out 
of  an  obscure  home  to  a  brilliant  career  in  the  high- 
ways of  life,  and  people  ask  how  it  came  about  that 
it  was  not  some  other  man  from  a  home  of  promi- 
nence and  wealth.  They  would  probably  find  the  rea- 
son were  they  to  go  back  into  the  life  of  the  two  men. 
They  should  find  there  mothers  with  different  esti- 
mates of  motherhood,  and  different  estimates  of  sacri- 
fice, and  different  estimates  of  home.  Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  mother  in  a  New  England  home  who 
had  the  quaint  idea  that  a  mother's  place  was  in  the 
home  and  not  in  society,  so  long  as  her  children  were 
in  the  home.  That  idea  entailed  upon  her  great  self- 
denial.  But  she  got  her  reward  at  last  in  being  the 
mother  of  Philips  Brooks. 

Money  never  makes  manhood.  Indeed,  it  plays  but 
a  small  part  in  the  making  of  a  man.  What  Our  state 
wants  today  is  not,  first,  men  who  can  make  money, 
who  can  promote  this  or  that  industry,  who  can  bring 
things  to  pass  in  the  material  world.  To  be  sure,  she 
stands  in  need  of  such.  But  what  she  wants  first  of 
all,  is  men  who  can  endure  and  be  patient.  Men  who 
can  forget  self  for  a  season — is  she  not  calling  every 
day  for  such  men  through  her  press  ?  Men  with  whom 
gain  has  no  weight  when  put  against  honest  dealing. 
Men  who  are  tolerant  of  others,  and  sympathetic  to- 
ward their  fellows,  and  in  whose  eyes  corruption  is 
sin. 

Such  men  may  come  to  us  through  schools  and 
colleges ;  but  they  will  come  out  of  the  homes  of  the 
land.  If  we  wish  our  children  to  be  such  men,  we 
must  meet  and  discharge  the  duties  of  parents. 

"She  leaves  her  babes  to  others 

To  climb  the  factory  stair.; 
She  creeps  home  at  night  to  her  children, 

Too  weary  to  bind  her  hair. 
With  the  sacred  chrism  of  motherhood 

In  her  tired  and  careless  hands, 
Through  her  they  must  come 
With  souls  born  dumb — 

The   men  who   shall   rule  our   lands!" 

— Southern  Christian  Advocate. 


UNCALCULATING  GOODNESS. 

Genuine  goodness  is  mostly  shown  in  little  things. 
Theologians  have  taken  hold  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  have  made  them  evidences  of  Christianity.  The 
age  is  attempting  a  rescue,  but  for  long  they  were 
something  grand  and  showy  that  exhibited  a  Being 
from  another  world.  We  are  beginning  to  discern 
that  for  the  most  part  our  Lord  only  wished  to  com- 
fort and  relieve ;  and,  wonderful  as  his  wonders  ap- 
pear to  us,  Jesus  himself  never  appears  to  think  they 
are  very  wonderful.  When  others  wondered,  he  said : 
"Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go 
nuto  my  Father."  His  miracles  were  just  the  sun- 
shine of  his  love.  Perhaps  only  one  of  those  miracles 
had  a  world-wide  and  eternal  significance — the  mir- 
acle that  befell  when  he  rose  from  the  dead.  The 
rest  were  just  deeds  of  gentleness  and  pity  and  help- 
fulness and  of  most  kindly  charity.  He  was  sorry 
for  the  sick ;  he  was  troubled  for  the  maimed ;  the 
moan  of  a  mother  and  the  anguish  of  a  father  were 
more  than  he  could  bear,  and  for  their  sakes  he  did 
the  good  that  he  could,  and  he  did  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  gift.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  a  man  who 
wants  to  do  something  grand  will  never  do  anything 
good,  and  that  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  this  view 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  A  man  who  is  anxious  to 
do  a  resounding  deed  will  never  be  a  successful  Chris- 
tian. Unaffected  goodness  is  content  with  the  way- 
side and  the  home  and  its  opportunity  among  neigh- 
bors ;  unaffected  goodness  shines  on  children  and  the 
lowly,  on  nobodies,  on  the  shameful,  and  on  failures. 
Goodness  does  not  select  and  calculate.  I  have  heard 
a  lark,  singing  out  of  heaven,  rain  its  melody  upon  a 
field  of  thistles.  It  is  always  the  full  heart  that  makes 
goodness,  and  goodness  is  just  the  overflow— the 
overflow  that  drenches  all  that  happens  to  be  near. 
The  care  of  the  heart  is  the  best  way  to  goodness,  and 
the  proof  of  the  heart  is  always  in  what  the  world 
calls  trivialities.  I  think  if  we  were  to  compare  the 
happiness  of  each  day  we  should  find  that  the  best 
days  are  made  up  of  nothings — nothings  that,  after 
all,  are  everything.  Small  attentions,  gentle  courte- 
sies, kind  looks  from  mild,  approving  eyes,  kind  words 
from  lips  on  which  the  law  of  kindness  sat,  a  little 
sunshine,  a  kiss  when  you  did  not  expect  so  great  a 
treasure,  the  face  of  an  old  friend  found  along  the 
street,  or  the  sight  of  another's  joy  as  the  cup  ran 
over — and  all  the  day  is  bright.  The  happiest  days 
are  not  usually  the  days  when  big  things  happen,  but 
the  days  rich  in  the  little  nameless  unremembered 
acts  of  kindness  and  of  love.  This  is  a  fact  that  those 
who  are  anxious  to  do  good  should  bear  much  in 
mind.  Goodness  is  not  a  monopoly  of  cleverness  nor 
the  produce  of  massive  events  and  vast  forces,  but 
just  the  play  of  a  heart  at  rest,  the  sweet  savor  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Ask  science  of  the  secret  of 
the  rose  and  its  aroma.  What  is  any  fragrance  but 
still  air  laden  with  a  myriad  atoms,  not  one  of  which 
you  can  discern  or  weigh? — Wesleyan   Magazine. 


The  next  great  gathering  of  world-wide  import  to 
the  Christian  forces,  will  be  the  World's  Fifth  Sunday- 
School  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  May 
20-23,  1907.  Committees  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  already  large  plans  in  process  of  development  for 
the  success  of  this  Convention. 
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Be   merciful,   O   our   God ! 
Forgive  the  meanness  of  our  human  heart?, 
That  never  till  the  noble  soul  departs 
See  half  the  worth,  or  hear  the  angel's  wings 
Till  they  go  rustling  heavenward  as  he  springs 

Up  from  the  mourned  sod. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


FAMILY  RELIGION. 


I.  Two  or  three  facts  about  the  modern  family  altar 
are  generally  recognized:  i.  Its  decadence — in  some 
quarters  its  extinction.  Ministers  everywheres  are 
complaining  of  it.  "How  many  households  in  your 
church  have  family  prayers?"  A  pastor  of  three  hun- 
dred homes  was  recently  asked.  He  answered,  Two 
— one  elder's  and  my  own."  Some  churches,  perhaps, 
could  make  a  better  showing,  but  they  are  in  the  small 
minority.  2.  The  disuse  of  a  home  altar  is  evidence 
of  its  religious  decline.  Investigate  and  you  will  find 
its  Bible  laid  aside,  its  prayer-habit  lax,  and  its  church 
relations  cold  and  negative.  Just  at  the  time  when 
family  religion  should  be  the  strongest  because  of  the 
lack  of  religious  teachings  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
inferiority  of  much  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  it  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  3.  No  artificial  method,  such  as  exhort- 
ation or  agitation  or,  much  less  pulpit  condemnation 
will  restore  the  family  altar.  Increase  men's  sense 
of  obligation  to  God  and  consciousness  of  God,  and 
they  will  at  once  begin  to  set  up  the  altar  stones.  Pi- 
ety and  worship  are  so  related  that  where  the  one  ex- 
ists the  other  must  needs  be. 

II.  The  family  altar  may  be  seen  in  several  lights. 
As  a  means  of  grace,  which  every  member  is  sorely  in 
need  of.  A  business  man  in  my  former  parish  once 
made  the  statement  that  things  never  went  as  well 
with  his  office  the  clays  he,  for  any  reason,  had  not 
knelt  with  his  family  around  the  household  altar. 
That  is  a  common  experience.  If  we  men  need  it  so 
much,  how  much  our  children  are  benefitted  by  it — 
yes,  and  our  servants  and  visitors !  The  editor  of 
what  is,  perhaps,  our  greatest  periodical  in  point  of 
circulation,  told  me  that  nothing  had  made  a  strong- 
er impression  upon  his  religious  life  than  the  family 
worship  he  attended  in  a  classmate's  home  during  his 
vacation  there.  2.  We  seldom  look  upon  it  as  a  house- 
hold unifier,  but  such,  unquestionably,  it  is.  To 
gather  the  entire  circle  together  habitually  for  such 
a  purpose  is  to  foster  domestic  concord  and  give  a 
common  spirit  and  purpose  to  the  life  of  the  home. 
Servants  are  dealt  with  on  higher  grounds  where 
master  and  mistress  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with 
them  at  the  Throne,  and  a  like  effect  is  produced  up- 
on them.  Parents  find  it  easier  to  control  their  child- 
ren, and  the  children  are  the  more  inclined  toward 
respect  and  obedience.  3.  The  maintenance  of  the 
family  altar  is  an  act  of  obedience.  When  God  en- 
joined the  building  and  use  of  an  altar  upon  the  pat- 
riarchs, he  gave  that  command  to  them  through  the 
church,  of  which  the  family  is  the  unit  and  the  pat- 
riarchs are  the  progenitors.  In  the  second  Scripture 
above,  (Isaiah  xix :  18-21)  he  declares  such  an  altar 
to  be  a  sign  to  him  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  people  in 
the  midst  of  surrounding  godlessness,  and  a  witness 


to  the  world  of  the  genuineness  and  vitality  of  their 
religion. 

III.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
family  altar  in  this  age.  We  must  recognize  these, 
and  help  our  people  to  overcome  them.  1.  Lack  of 
time,  the  excuse  usually  given,  means  that  first  things 
are  put  second.  They  get  time  for  other  things  less 
important.  What  they  need  is  a  new  standard  or 
scale  of  values.  2.  Some  men  find  it  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  lead  in  prayer.  Let  us  help  them  to  a 
book  of  prayers.  3.  Others  live  a  migratory  life,  and 
such  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  as  easy  ,  and  less 
expensive,  to  move  their  altar  than  their  trunk.  We 
have  usually  dealt  with  this  question  negatively.  Let 
us  now  try  the  positive  method. — J.B.Shaw,  D.D.,in 
Homiletical  Monthly  for  July. 


SYSTEMATIC    PLANNING 

The  hurry  and  scramble  attendant  upon  our  daily 
lives  is  invading  more  and  more  what  should  be  the 
quiet  and  the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  and  there  arises 
a  kind  of  hopeless  feeling  in  writing  on  the  subject 
because  it  would  seem  that  there  was  little  help  for  it 
all.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  such  help  as  may  come  in  pre- 
serving the  home  from  a  constant  scene  of  hurry  and 
rush  must  come  through  the  influence  and  example — 
of  the  mother  or  house-matron,  whoever  she  may  be. 
We  heard  some  one  describing  the  admirable 
way  in  which  everything  went  on  under  her  careful 
supervision ;  then  it  was  added :  "And  there  never 
seems  to  be  the  least  hurry  or  haste ;  everything  glides 
along  as  though  there  wasn't  half  as  much  to  be  done 
as  there  really  must  be.  It  is  really  a  luxury  to  be  in 
such  a  quiet,  restful  atmosphere  as  pervades  that 
home." 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  atmosphere 
of  such  a  home  was  reposeful  throughout;  the  ruling 
spirit  was  calm,  even,  and  free  from  all  flurry,  fret  or 
undue  haste.  Yet  we  are  no  advocates  for  slothful 
movements,  or  creeping,  lackadaisical  ways.  Some  of 
the  most  alert,  quick-motioned  of  women,  who  will 
accomplish  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  in  a  day,  are 
yet  quiet  with  it  all,  free  from  nervousness  and  fret, 
but  because  of  well-trained  faculties  can  do  a  great 
deal  without  noise  or  flurry. 

The  matter  of  planning  the  work  and  taking  it  up 
in  a  systematic  way  is  of  great  value  to  the  house- 
mother.— Ex. 


DRIVING  BOYS  FROM  HOME. 

Mothers  who  are  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  unti- 
diness of  the  boys  at  home,  must  be  careful,  lest  by 
their  reproaches  they  drive  children  from  home  in 
search  of  pleasure  elsewhere.  "There  are  those  banis- 
ters all  finger-marked  again,"  said  Mrs.  Curry,  as  she 
made  haste  with  a  soft  linen  cloth  to  polish  down  the 
shining  oak  again.  "George,"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
the  cloth  a  decided  wrench  out  of  the  basin  of  suds, 
"if  you  go  up  those  stairs  again  before  bed  time,  you 
shall  be  punished." 

"I  should  like  to  know  where  I  am  to  go,"  said 
George ;  "I  cannot  stay  in  the  kitchen,  I  am  so  much 
in  the  way,  and  I  can't  go  into  the  parlor  for  fear  I'll 
muss  that  up ;  and  now  you  say  I  can't  go  up  to  my 
own  room.  I  know  of  a  grand  place  where  I  can  go," 
he  added  to  himself;  "boys  are  never  told  they  are  in 
the  way  there  and  we  can  have  lots  of  fun.     I'll  go 
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down  to  Neil's  corner.  I  can  smoke  a  cigar  as  well  as 
any  boy,  if  it  did  make  me  awful  sick  the  first  time. 
They  shall  not  laugh  at  me  again  about  it." 

And  so  the  careful  housekeeper  virtually  drove  her 
son  from  the  door  to  hang  about  the  steps  and  sit  un- 
der the  broad,  inviting  portico  of  the  village  grog- 
shop.—W.  C.  T.  U.  Bulletin. 


WHEN  THE  WISE  MEN  FOLLOWED  THE 
STAR 

Sing  us  a  song  of  the  old,  old  days, 

All  you  that  have  songs  to  sing. 
With  sweetest  words  and  a  tune  as  sweet, 

And    loud   let   your   voices   ring. 
Till  hearts  grow  tender  and  eyes  are  wet, 

And  the  winds  will  carry  it  far, 
If  you  sing  of  the  days — the  old,  old  days, 

When  the  wise  men  followed  the  star. 

Tell  us  a  tale  of  the  old,  old  days, 

All  you  that  have  tales  to  tell. 
Tell  us  again  of  the  gift  of  God 

To  the  people  He  loved  so  well. 
And   we   who   listen   will    hold  you    dear, 

And    your    praises    will    sound    afar, 
If  you  tell  of  the  days — the  old,  old  days, 

When  the  wise  men  followed  the  Star. 

Weave  us  a  rhyme  of  the  old,  old  days, 

Poet,  in  words  of  flame. 
'Twill  make  men  pause  in  the  rush  of  life, 

Their  lips  to  whisper  a  Name — 
A  Name  that  brings  from  the  times  that  were 

Back  to  the  times  that  are 
The  joy  of  the  days — the  old,  old  days, 

When  the  Wise  Men  followed  the  Star. 

— Mamie   L.  Hammel. 


TEACH  ME  THE  TRUTH. 

Teach  me  the  truth,  Lord,  though  it  put  to  flight 
My  cherished  dreams  and  fondest  fancy's  play ; 
Give  me  to  know  the  darkness  from  the  light, 
The  night  from  the  day. 

Teach  me  the  truth,  Lord,  though  my  feet  may  fear 

The  rocky  path  that  opens  out  to  me; 
Rough  it  may  be,  but  let  the  way  be  clear 
That  leads  to  thee. 

Teach  me  the  truth,  Lord  .  When  false  creeds  decay, 
When  man-made  dogmas  vanish  with  the  night, 
Then,  Lord,  on  thee  my  darkened  soul  shall  stay, 
Thou   living   Light. 

Frances  L.  Green. 


"The  old  lane,  the  old  gate,  the  old  house  by  the  tree, 
The  wild  wood,  the  wild  brook — -they  will  not  let  me 

be; 
In  boyhood  I  knew  them,  and  stHl  they  call  to  me." 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

Up — up !  all  fame,  all  power 
Lies  in  this  golden  text : 
"This  is  my  hour — 

And  not  the  next  nor  next !" 


Stye  ($  utrt  3$mtr. 


O  God,  I  pray  thee  for  the  childlike  heart 
That  can  enjoy — all  vexing  thoughts  apart — 
The  beauties  thou  in  heaven  and  earth  dost  show, 
Nor  fret  thyself  with  things  I  do  not  know. 


A  PRAYER. 


Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the  Giver  and 
Guide  of  all  reason,  that  we  may  always  be  mindful 
of  the  nature,  of  the  dignity,  and  of  the  privileges  thou 
hast  honored  us  with.  Grant  us  thy  favorable  assist- 
ance in  the  forming  and  directing  our  judgment,  and 
enlighten  us  with  thy  truth,  that  we  may  discern 
those  things  which  are  really  good,  and,  having  dis- 
covered them,  may  love  and  cleave  steadfastly  to  the 
same.  And,  finally,  disperse,  we  pray  thee,  those 
mists  which  darken  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  that  so  we 
may  have  a  perfect  understanding,  anc  know  both  God 
and  man,  and  what  to  each  is  due. — Simplicius  (trans- 
lated by  George  Stanhope,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1704). 


PRAYER  AND  WAITING. 

It  is  easy  to  pray  for  things,  but  hard  to  wait  for 
them ;  and  we  often  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause prayers  are  not  'answered  in  a  moment  they  are 
not  answered  at  all.  A  little  thought  would  end  this 
kind  of  skepticism  and  give  us  patience  to  wait  on  the 
Lord  without  repining  or  sinking  of  heart. 

Great  blessings  sometimes  come  suddenly,  but 
none  before  they  have  been  prepared  for  by  some  kind 
of  spiritual  training;  great  orators  sometimes  sudden- 
ly come  to  light  in  apparently  commonplace  careers, 
but  not  unless  there  have  been  rich  possibilities  hid- 
den beneath  the  routine  of  daily  work.  Nq  man,  in 
any  great  crisis,  shows  a  gift  for  speech  or  action  or 
heroism  unless  the  germs  of  those  things  were  al- 
ready in  him.  Great  moments  do  not  put  great  quali- 
ties into  the  souls  of  men;  they  simply  reveal  what  is 
already  there. 

The  fruits  of  character  cannot  be  lealized  until  the 
seeds  of  nobility  have  had  time  to  grow ;  and  educa- 
tion of  some  kind  must  precede  all  forms  of  sustain- 
ed strength.  Weak  men  have  often,  by  prayer,  been 
made  strong  in  critical  moments,  but  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  strength  only  by  exercise.  The  weak  arm 
does  not  become  muscular  by  taking  thought,  but  by 
taking  exercise ;  the  irritable  temper  is  not  made  sweet 
by  a  sudden  act  of  will,  but  by  patient  repression  of 
an  unhappy  tendency ;  the  man  of  unclean  mind  .is  not 
cleansed  because  he  resolves  to  become  white,  but 
because  he  forms  the  habit  of  purity. 

We  are  continually  asking  God  to  give  us  the 
fruits  of  character  without  the  discipline  of  training, 
not  realizing  that  we  are  asking  Him  to  do  for  us  the 
work  that  alone  would  strengthen  our  muscles  and 
give  us  the  power  we  crave.  We  ask  to  be  fed  by  a 
miracle  instead  of  tilling  the  ground,  sowing  the  seed, 
and  reaping  the  harvest  with  our  own  hands,  and  so 
getting  strength  from  the  soil.  He  is  ready  to  help 
us  in  any  time  of  need,  but  moral  help  must  be  se- 
cured by  moral  exertion ;  we  must  not  ask  God  to 
pauperize  us. 

Men  ought  to  pray  every  day  for  sweetness  of 
temper,  since  the  lack  of  it  blights  homes  and  neutral- 
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izes  many  noble  qualities ;  but  they  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  sweetness  is  born  out  of  the  subjection  of 
strength,  the  mastery  of  temper,  the  control  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  and  that  to  gain  the  blessed  gift 
one  must  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  let  education  give 
prayer  its  ultimate  effectiveness. — The  Outlook. 

THE  VOICE  OF  PRAISE. 

As  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  "We  can  sing  away 
our  cares  easier  than  we  can  reason  them  away.  The 
birds  are  the  earliest  to  sing  in  the  morning;  the  birds 
are  more  without  care  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
Sing  in  the  evening.  Singing  is  the  last  thing  that 
robins  do.  When  they  have  done  their  daily  work; 
when  they  have  flown  their  last  flight,  and  picked  up 
their  last  rnorsel  of  food,  and  cleansed  their  bills  on  a 
napkin  of  a  bough,  then  on  a  top  twig  they  sing  one 
song  of  praise.  I  know  they  sleep  sweeter  for  it.  They 
dream  music,  for  sometimes  in  the  night  they  break 
forth  in  singing,  and  stop  suddenly  after  the  first  note, 
startled  by  their  own  voice.  Oh,  that  we  might  sing 
evening  and  morning,  and  let  song  touch  song  all  the 
way  through !  Oh,  that  we  could  put  songs  under  our 
burden !  Oh,  that  we  could  extract  the  sense  of  sor- 
row by  song!  Then  sad  things  would  not  poison  so 
much.  Sing  in  the  house — teach  your  children  to 
sing.  When  troubles  come,  go  at  them  with  song. 
When  griefs  arise,  sing  them  down.  Lift  the  voice  of 
praise  against  cares.  Praise  God  by  singing;  that  will 
lift  you  above  trials  of  every  sort.  Attempt  it.  They 
sing  in  Heaven,  and  among  God's  people  on  earth 
song  is  the  appropriate  language  of  Christian,  feeling." 

THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  NATION. 

God  give  us  men !     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,   great   hearts,   true     faith,     and   ready 

hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


PATIENT  WHILE  WE  MAY. 

They  are  such  dear,  familiar  feet  that  go 

Along  the  path  with  ours — feet  fast  or  slow 

And  trying  to  keep  pace — if  they  mistake, 

Or  tread  upon  some  flower  that  we  would  take 

Upon  our  breast,  or  bruise  some  reed, 

Or  crush  poor  Hope  until  it  bleed, 

We  may  be  mute, 

Not  turning  quickly  to  impute 

Grave  fault ;  for  they  and  we 

Have  such  a  little  way  to  go — can  be 

Together  such  a  little  while  along  the  way — 

We  will  be  patient  while  we  may. 

— Francis  E.  Willard. 
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EVERY  LITTLE  HELPS. 

Suppose  a  little  twinkling  star, 

Away  in  yonder  sky, 
Should  say,  'What  light  can  reach  so  far 

From  such  a  star  as  I  ? 
Not  many  rays  of  mine  so  far 

As  yonder  earth  can  fall. 
The  others  so  much  brighter  are, 

I  will  not  shine  at  all." 

Suppose  a  little  child  should  say, 

"Because  I'm  not  a  man, 
I  will  not  try,  in  work  or  play, 

To  do  what  good  I  can !" 
Dear  child,  each  star  some  light  can  give, 

Though  gleaming  faintly  there; 
Each  rose-leaf  helps  the  plant  to  live, 

Each  dew-drop  keeps  it  fair! 


His  coming  touched  the  heavens  into  new  glory, 
tuned  the  angel  voices  to  new  sweetness  of  music,  rc 
vealed  anew  the  reaching  love  of  a  Father's  heari 
kindled  a  new  tenderness  in  a  strong  man's  face,  nnd 
a  new  strength  of  love  in  a  pure  woman's  spirit,  rind 
hallowed  the  abode  of  man's   dumb  helpers. 


THE  LITTLE  FIDDLER. 

The  clock  on  the  great  stone  church  at  the  corner 
showed  that  it  was  only  half-past  six,  but  the 
short  November  afternoon  had  long  deepened  into 
flickering  gleam  through  the  fast-falling  snow.  Sud- 
denly around  the  corner  came  a  figure,  and  as 
it  paused  under  an  electrict  light  the  rays  fell  on 
a  slender  little  lad  in  shabby  garments  with  a 
violin  clasped  tightly  in  his  arms.  The  boy's  face 
was  thin  and  pale,  and  the  great  brown  eyes  seemed 
full  of  unshed  tears.  Wearily  he  leaned  against  the 
post.  No  one  cared  to  listen  to  him  today,  and  he 
would  have  no  supper.  Neither  breakfast  nor  dinner 
had  he  had,  for  that  matter. 

O,  it  was  so  cold  and  he  was  so  hungry !  Perhaps 
he  might  lie  down  here  in  the  snow,  and  an  angel 
might  see  him  and  take  him  up  to  Paradise.  What 
was  that  verse?  Ah,  yes!  "And  they  shall  have  neith- 
er hunger  nor  thirst."  What  a  beautiful  place  that 
must  be !  He  wondered  if  little  Patrick,  the  boot- 
black, was  there  now.  Patrick  had  died  in  the  early 
fall.  How  many  nights  they  had  shared  a  bun  or  a 
bit  of  fruit  together  and  planned  a  dazzling  future 
when  he  was  a  great  musician  and  Patrick  a  banker 
living  on  Fifth  Avenue !  Well,  Patrick  had  found  a 
better  home  than  the  palatial  mansion  he  had  pictured; 
but  he  was  just  a  tired,  hunpry  little  street  waif. 

As  he  stood  there  in  a  sort  of  stupor  a  light  flashed 
from  a  window  across  the  way.  The  curtain  was  up, 
and  he  could  see  into  the  luxurious  dining  room, 
where  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  were  going 
on.  The  sight  of  that  tempting  table  filled  him  with 
fresh  strength,  and,  crossing  the  street,  he  drew  his 
bow  across  his  violin  and  began  to  play. 

Now  in  that  mansion  lived  a  stately,  haughty  wo- 
man, possessed  of  many  talents ;  she  dwelt  in  the  lux- 
urious house  alone;  the  last  of  a  noble  family.  People 
admired,  but  stood  in  awe  of  her.  She  gave  her  money 
with  lavish  hand  to  charities;  herself  she  never  gave. 
While  possessing  much  that  makes  life  desirable,  Eli- 
nor Wentworth  had  missed  the  best  in  life.  Tonight 
she  sat  before  the  open  fire,  a  bored,  listless  look  on 
her  face.  She  would  have  to  go  abroad  this  winter, 
she  was  thinking;  home  was  unbearably  dull.  Sudden- 
ly she  raised  her  head  in  wonder.     Through  the  still 
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air  came  the  sound  of  a  violin.  Louder  and  louder  rose 
the  plaintive  notes,  and  so  full  of  sadness  were  they 
that  tears  unbidden  came  to  the  listener's  eyes.  Has- 
tily ringing  the  bell,  she  ordered  the  servant  to  learn 
who  was  playing  outside  in  the  bitter  cold.  He  came 
back  in  a  moment :  '"Tis  nothing  but  a  beggar  lad, 
and  I  will  send  him  away." 

"Bring  him  in !"  she  said  to  the  astonished  man. 

The  boy  entered,  his  weary  face  full  of  dread. 
Probably  she  would  send  him  to  the  police  station. 
"What  is  you  name?"    she  asked. 

"Donald  Shepard,  ma'am,"  he  replied  slowly. 

"Play  for  me.  Anything;"  and  Miss  Elinor  seated 
herself  and  watched  him  closely. 

The  lad  played  a  simple  melody ;  but  as  she  stood 
something  stirred  her  thoughts.  Once,  long  ago,  she 
had  a  little  brother  with  just  such  eyes.  She  had 
worshiped  him,  and  had  cried  out  fiercely  when  he  had 
been  taken  away.  What  if  Stephen  had  been  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  cold  world?  The  old,  tender  impul- 
ses, so  long  restrained,  leaped  forth.  "Stop !"  she 
said;  and,  calling  the  boy  to  her,  held  his  cold  little 
hands  in  her  own  warm  ones,  while  she  said  gently : 
"Donald,  you  have  a  wonderful  talent.  Now  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

Donald  told  quietly  of  his  father's  struggle  with 
poverty ;  how  he  had  been  a  music  teacher,  and  in  the 
spring  had  followed  the  mother,  dead  long  ago,  and 
had  left  his  boy  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  violin. 

Miss  Elinor  listened  silently,  her  thoughts  busy. 
At  last  she  said :  "I  once  had  a  little  brother  who  was 
dearer  than  all  the  world  to  me.  He  is  gone.  I  am 
alone.  You  are  alone,  too.  You  shall  take  my  broth- 
er's place." 

People  said  that  winter  that  Elinor  Wentworth 
seemed  to  grow  younger  and  brighter;  that  she  had 
been  alone  so  long  a  companion  was  what  she.  needed. 
She  thought  so  herself  when  the  long-silent  rooms 
rang  with  the  sound  of  a  boy's  merrv  voice  or  when  at 
night  she  and  Donald  sat  before  the  fire  making  plans 
for  the  years  to  come  or  talking  of  those  who  were 
waiting  for  them  in  the  far  country.  One  evening 
when  they  had  been  speaking  of  these  loved  ones 
Donald  told  her  of  little  Patrick  and  of  the  neglected 
grave  in  the  cemetery.  "I  wish  I  could  put  a  stone 
on  it,  Aunt  Elinor,"  he  said.  And  she  bent  and  kissed 
hi:n  for  an  answer. 

So  it  came  about  that  later  they  stood  by  a  little 

mound,  and  at  the  head  was  a  marble  stone  with  a 

beautiful  angel  on  top,  and  below  was  cut : 

"Patrick  Dooley, 

Aged  Ten   Years. 

Rest  in  Peace." 


HOW  OUR  HEARTS  ARE  MADE  CLEAN. 

There  was  once  a  drop  of  muddy  water,  just  as 
muddy  as  mud  could  be.  The  drop  lay  in  the  "middle 
of  one  of  the  blackest  puddles  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  road.  Horses  splashed  through  it,  wheels  stirred 
it  up  and  drivers  complained  about  it,  and  the  poor 
drop  of  water  at  last  got  thoroughly  ashamed  of  itself. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  away  from  all  this  ugli- 
ness and  meanness  and  dirt !"  it  cried. 

"Well,  why  not?"  asked  the  breeze,  blowing  over 
it. 

Why  not?  How  could  I?"  answered  the  muddy 
drop. 

"Ask  the  sun.  He  is  strong  and  kind,  and  he  will 
lift  you  out  of  the  puddle." 


"But  the  sun  is  far  away,  so  far  away,  millions  and 
millions  of  miles." 

"No,  his  rays  are  here,  all  about  you.  Can't  you 
see  them  and  feel  them?" 

"But  the  sun  is  so  great,  and  I  am  so  little." 

"Yes,  the  sun  is  great,  but  not  too  great,  you  see, 
to  send  a  special  ray  of  light  to  shine  just  on  you, 
small  drop  as  you  are." 

"But  I  am  so  black,  and  dirty,  and  ugly,  down  here 
in  the  mire;  and  the  sun,  I  am  sure,  from  his  light,  is 
pure  and  beautiful.     I  do  not  dare  ask  him." 

"Never  mind  that.  Just  ask  him,  and  see  what 
will  happen." 

So  the  muddy  drop  asked  the  great  pretty,  beauti- 
ful sun  to  lift  her  up  out  of  the  disagreeable,  black  mud- 
puddle,  and  the  sun  did  it  at  once.  Up,  up,  up,  went 
the  drop,  drawn  by  the  sun's  kind  heat,  until  she 
rested  in  a  lovely  cloud,  floating  across  the  sky,  and 
the  cloud  let  her  down  on  a  magnificent  mountain.  She 
fell  into  a  spring,  a  perfect  mossy  pool,  full  of  the 
purest  water  that  ever  was. 

And  then  the  drop  began  to  fear  that  she  would 
spoil  this  pure  water,  coming  into  it,  and  so  she  look- 
ed at  herself.  And  lo!  she  found  that  when  the  sun 
drew  her  up  into  the  clo'ud,  she  had  left  all  the  mud 
and  impurity  behind. — Amos  R.  Wells. 


A  SMALL  BOY'S  CONTRIBUTION 

She  was  a  forlorn  little  woman,  standing  at  the 
Subway  entrance  and  gazing  wistfully  at  the  crowd. 
The  day  was  gray  and  chilly.  Gusts  of  wind  blew  her 
scanty  skirts  and  played  with  the  scarlet  ribbon  on 
her  poke  bonnet.  This  Salvation  Army  lassie  was 
young,  but  tired  and  worn.  She  leaned  heavily  against 
the  standard  of  her  contribution-box,  for  she  was 
gathering  offerings  for  the  poor. 

People  hurried  past,  barely  giving  her  a  glance, 
while  she  watched  them  curiously.  Young  men, 
midle-aged  men,  laughing  school-girls,  mothers  weary 
with  shopping,  and  tired  laborers,  all  mingled  with 
the  crowd.  Presently  a  small  boy  came  running  up 
the  stairs  and  halted  a  moment  at  the  top.  He  was  a 
rosy-cheeked  litle  chap,  with  bright  eyes,  but  his  face 
grew  serious  as  he  read  the  sign  above  the  contribu- 
tion-box. One  hand  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  he  drew  it  out  and  gazed  longingly  at 
the  nickel  in  his  palm.  Perhaps  thoughts  of  coveted 
tops,  marbles  and  sweets  were  in  his  mind;  but  one 
more  glance  decided  him,  and  he  made  a  grand  leap 
toward  the  lassie. 

The  box  was  too  high  for  him  to  reach  but  the 
girl  tipped  it  toward  him,  and  smiled  her  thanks  as 
he  dropped  in  his  coin  and  flashed  her  a  shy  glance. 
Then  he  hurried  along  the  hall  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  making  a  sorry  attempt  to  whistle. 

The  incident,  however,  had  not  passed  unnoticed, 
and  more  than  one  face  grew  brighter,  while  many 
hands  dropped  coins  into  the  little  box. 

The  wind  still  blew  about  her,  and  the  people  con- 
tinued to  rush  past,  while  the  noise  of  traffic  sounded 
in  her  ears;  yet  the  little  Salvation  lassie  no  longer 
leaned  wearily  against  her  standard,  but  stood  bravely 
erect  with  a  smile  of  hope  on  her  lipe. — Sarah  J.  Pome- 
roy,   in   Zion's   Herald. 


Livingstone's  heart  was  buried  beneath  the  tree  on 
the  spot  where  he  died.  The  point  will  be  made  a  mis- 
sion station,  a  better  memorial  than  the  obelisk  that 
now  marks  the  place. 
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EARNESTNESS. 


The  testimony  of  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon-  should  have  weight  here.  He 
said:  "If  a  man  is  to  be  a  soul-winner 
there  must  be  in  him  intensity  of  emo- 
tion as  well  as  sincerity  of  heart.  You 
may  repeat  the  most  affectionate  exhor- 
tation in  such  a  half-hearted  manner 
that  on  one  will  be  moved  either  by  love 
or  fear.  I  believe  that  for  a  soul  win- 
ning there  is  more  in  this  matter  of 
earnestness  than  in  almost  anything 
else." 

When  we  become  as  much  in  earnest 
to  rescue  our  friends  and  dear  ones 
from  eternal  death  as  we  are  to  save 
them  from  physical  suffering  and  death, 
then  we  shall  see  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  A  man  falls  over- 
board from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  his 
wife  screams:  "Stop  the  boat!  My  hus- 
band!    My  husband  is  drowning!" 

But  no  one  criticises  the  woman  for 
her  passionate  outcry,  or  bids  her  keep 
still.  It  was  so  natural  for  her  to  cry 
out  for  help.  And  when  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  becomes  throughly  awake 
to  the  worth  of  a  soul  and  the  awful 
danger  to  which  all  out  of  Christ  are  ex- 
posed, it  will  be  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  them  to  show  an  undy- 
ing earnestness  in  seeking  the  lost. 
Then  propriety  and  reticenec  and  re- 
straint, and  rules  of  rhetoric  will  be 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  a  divine  pas- 
sion will  possess  the  life.  The  world 
may  sneer  at  it  as  fanaticism,  but  it  is 
the  fanaticsm  of  Pentecost.  When  the 
«rowd  saw  the  intensity  of  emotion 
shown  by  the  newly  anointed  disciples, 
they  exclaimed,  "These  men  are  full  of 
new  wine."  Here  was  shown  an  enthu- 
siasm and  leaps  over  all  difficulties  and 
rises  above  every  discouragement — the 
enthusiasm  of  Pentecost;  and  every 
soul-winner  must  have  it.  Then,  like 
Paul,  wishing  himself  accursed  that 
Israel  might  be  saved,  or  like  John 
Welch,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  kneeling 
in  the  snow,  unable  to  sleep,  and  pray- 
ing mightily  for  the  souls  of  men,  this 
holy  earnestness  will  not  let  us  rest  un- 
til we  see  the  salvation  of  the  lost. 

It  will  tell  in  look,  in  tone,  and  man- 
ner. It  may  lead  us  to  do  things  that 
may  shock  the  sense  of  propriety  of  the 
dead,  formal  church  member,  such  as 
being  obedient  to  the  Master's  com- 
mand, "Go  ye  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in." 
Jeremiah  preaching  repentance  in  the 
streets;  and  the  early  church  preached 
everywhere,  on  the  street  by  the  river's 
bank,  in  the  market-places,  and  in  pris- 
ons. John  Livingstone  stood  on  a  tomb- 
stone, and  preacher  with  such  power  in 
the  midst  of  falling  rain  that  multitudes 
were  born  in  a  day.  So  did  John  Wes- 
ley. O,  that  the  great  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  now  have  the  enthusiasm 
of  Pentecost! — From  "The  Art  of  Soul- 
Winning." 


SOMETIME,  SOME  DAY. 


Have  you  ever  listened  through  the 
open  window,  on  a  summer's  day  in  har- 
vest time,  to  the  music  of  the  reaper 
cutting  grain  in  the  fields  around 
with  the  ring  of  the  many  merry 
voices  of  those  who  are  binding  the 
sheaves,  and  perchance  the  splash  of  the 
river  and  the  song  of  the  birds  to  ac- 
company it?  It  is  God's  fair  creation 
in  one  of  its  gladdest  and  most  lovely 
aspects.  It  speaks  of  work  and  pro- 
gress, and  all  so  full  of  joy. 

But  you  only  hear  it  from  afar — 
through  the  open  window.  You  are  not 
helping  them;  nay,  you  cannot  even  see 
them  at  work,  for  you  are  ill  that  day 
and  must  stay  at  home.  Yet,  have  you 
no  share  in  the  work?  Yes,  indeed;  for 
you  pray  God  to  bless  and  prosper  the 
harvest,  and  it  is  reaped  in  joy  though 
sown  in  tears,  helped  on  by  your 
prayers. 

This  is  one  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
sick  and  desolate  on  dark  days;  all 
around  seems  bright  and  sunny;  many 
are  at  work  in  the  field  of  the  world;  it 
is  the  harvest  of  the  precious  Blood 
they  are  gathering;  they  are  singing 
God's  praises;  but  you  are  not  there. 
The  window  of  your  soul  is  open,  and 
you  know  by  faith  what  is  going  on;  but 
you  must  stay  at  home  and  content 
yourself  with  prayer  that  others  may 
work  well,  for  you  cannot  work  with 
them. 

But  wait  awhile;  the  harvest-home 
comes  some  day;  and  will  the  Master 
who  sowed  it  and  values  it,  and  for 
whom  it  is  gathered — will  He  then  for- 
get the  sufferers  who  could  only  pray 
and  offer  their  pain  that  all  might  be 
well  with  the  crops,  but  who  did  so 
pray  and  suffer,  and  whose  one  desire 
was  that  the  grain  might  be  got  in  good 
condition  into  the  barn,  and  longed  to 
work  for  the  Master  as  well  as  they 
could?  No;  they  will  then  be  rewarded 
a  hundred  fold. — From  Bright  Thoughts 
for  the  Sick  and  Desolate. 


"WHATSOEVER  A  MAN  SOAVETH." 

Be  what  thou  seemest;  live  thy  creed; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine; 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made; 

Let  the  great  Master's  step  be  thine. 

Sow   truth,    if   thou    the   truth    wouldst 
reap; 
Who    sows   the    false   shall    reap    the 
vain; 
Erect  and  sound  the  conscience  keep; 
From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 


"SHUT  THY  DOOR. 


By  Anna  B.  Giddings. 

Hast    thou    entered    into    thy    closet    to 
pray? 
Weary  and  worn  with  the  toil  and  the 

strife, 
Longing   for   peace   in   thy  strenuous 
life, 
Yet    leaving   the    door    shut    only   half- 
way? 

'Twas  the  Lord  who  said  we  must  shut 
up  the  door 
'Gainst  the   noise  in   our  homes  and 

the  street's  constant  din, 
Lest   we   fail   to   hear  his   dear   voice 
from  within, 
And  go  away  bearing  the  same  burden 
we  bore. 

O  Friend,  shut  the  doors  that  lead  down 
to  earth, 
And  get  into  the  secret  place  of  the 

Lord! 
Give  up  the  world  for  him,  and  trust 
his  sure  word, 
To  enrich  thee  beyond  all  worlds  would 
be  worth. 


Where  duty  calls  in  life's  conflict, 

There   is   your   place! 
Where  you  may  think  you  are  useless, 

Hide  not  your  face. 
God  placed  you   here   for  a  purpose, 

What'er  it  be, 
Know   He  has  chosen  you  for  it: 

Work  loyally. 

Gird  on  your  armor!      eB  faithful 

At  toil,  or  rest, 
Whiche'er  it  be,   never   doubting, 

God  s  way  is  the  best. 
Whether    waiting    or    working, 

Stand  firm  and  true; 
Do  the  work  well   that  your   Master 

Gives  you  to  do. 

Cable  Address: 

POSTER  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
IMPORTERS  and   EXPORTERS 

Special  Attention  to  Packing 
Purveryorg  to  United  States  Government 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  A.  M.  A.,  etc.,  etc. 
Railroad  Supplies, 
Mill  and  Mining  Supplies, 
Hotel  and  Ranch  Supplies, 
Air  ska  Supplies. 

126-128  Beale  Street 

Between  Mission  and  Howard  Sts. 
San  Francisco. 
Mail  Orders  solicited. 
Catalogues  on  Application 


BLAKE,  MOFFIT  &  TOWNE 

DEALERS  IN 

PAPER 

Temporary  Office 

419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 

242  to  248  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 


Write  to  I 


fSUX2CnBHU-.il 
EWSCXI8,  SOU  OT* 
'iSJJL  LOWB  R1C1 

■p-.T.W-       V  IILLSWXY. 

to  CiMunaaU  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  o 


.YMfiVHt 
CHURCH 


